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I. 1 


o 62: ravra pev 8) otrw Aéyeras yever Oar’ of Se codd. z (nisi quod R om. 
&, V pro ravra exhib. aira) || EAAqvev és a: EA\Anves BC || 75 B 2 


erra xat etxoos Kat éxaroy B, Holder 


11. oa & “EAA is +t. v. oF. 
tayOiyres refers (a) to the colon im- 
modiataly preceding, radra perv 3h ofrw 
Méyerac -yeréoOau, and now forming the 
close of the seventh Book (cp. App. 
Crit.). But (5) if 7. 289 is a late inser- 
tion (cp. notee ad i.), the grammatical 
correspondence may have been origina ly 
and more happily, with the closing wo 
of 7. 288 o&f pew 3) raira érolevy rotor 
(weréraxro woéew. Yet perhaps (c) the 
original correspondence lay with the 
first sentence of 7. 234 of pév 3h wepl 
Oepporiras “EAXqes ofrw tyyweloarro, 
both Demaratos episodes, as well as 7. 
238, which now intervene, being of the 
second or third redaction. e true 
contrast and correspondence lies between 
“the Hellenes compri in the naval 
forces’ and ‘the Hellenes brigaded at 

opylai,” and the navy-list which 
here follows (ad) really carries back to 
the army-list given above 7. 202. The 
transition between Bks. 7 and 8 is, 
indeed, abrupt, but the better inference 
from the abruptness of the transition is 
not (with Steim®) to a lacuna (Aus/all 
im Texte) but to ae cain is ‘a 
insertions, in the text by author an 
interpolator to boot, destructive of the 
original continuity. The abruptness 
been at once emphasized and obliter- 
uted by the division into books, made (by 
me anonymous Alexandrian), naturally 
enough, just at this point. The result 
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has been still further to divorce the 
synchronous and inter-related operations 
on land and sea, the stories of Thermo- 
lai and of Artemision as narrated by 
Hat., on which point see farther, Intro- 
duction, § 11, Appendix V. ‘E)A\jror ia, 
of course, a partitive genitive. és, not 
‘against’ but ‘into’; cp. 7. 21 of dd és 
wefdy érerdyaro. 
jjcav o8. The sources of the 
Greek navy-lists for Artemision (here) 
and Salamis (cc. 48-48 infra) cannot 
be exactly determined ; but if Hdt.’s 
figures are ever to be trusted, it is in 
these two cases, the rather in view of 
his omission of all details for the fleet 
in the following year (c. 131 infra). 
See further, Introduction, § 10, and the 
notes on the details below. 

2. "A@yvator. The order here is 
determined by the size of the respective 
contingents, or perhaps by the (Athenian) 
provenience of the list (in contrast with 
the list of Salamis, cc, 43-48 infra). 
To the 127 ships here specified are to 
be added the 53 supplied in o. 14 ge He 
besides the 20 manned from Chalki 
just below, making a total of 200 
bottoms from Athens, on which figure 
cp. 7. 144. With the use of the middle 
(wapexépevos) for the war-ships (véas), 
manned by the Athenians themselves, 
cp. the active (rapexéyrTwr) just below 
for the ships farnished to the men of 
Chalkis. ' ‘ 
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émra: wo Se aperiis te xal mpoOupins Tnarasées, aarespor 
Tis vautTinns eovres, cuverrAnpovy Totor "AOnvaloror tas véas. 
5 KopivOco. 5¢ treacepdxovta véas twapelyovro, Meyapées 8¢ elxocr. 
wat Xars«idées errjpouv elxoot, "AOnvaiwv oh mapeyovTov 
Tas véas, Aiywirar 5¢ dxroxaldexa, Yievovioe 5é Svoxaidexa, 
Aaxedatpovio. 5¢ Séxa, *Enridavpion 5é Gero, "Eperpsées 5e 
érrd, Tpocfnvio. 52 arévre, Xrupées 82 Svo, wal Krjeoe Svo0 Te 


5 reccapdxovta d 


6 xaryidées B || wapexdvtuv oft BPx 


7 Suvddexa B 9 oruptees B: rupees § || Krjeoc Stein: xetor a: xtor B 
3. brd 82 Te Kal wpobun(ns : 7. Alywirar. That Aigina sends 
causal, and of psychological causality; only 18 ships to Artemision is curious : 


cp. 1. 85 bd déous re xal xaxod Eppnte 
gwvhy (where the xaxéy is external). 
The notice of Plataian valour and zeal 
is remarkable, and more generous than 
the recognition of their service at 
Marathon, 6. 108, 9. 27. 

Tlara . + ovverAfpouy. 
Blakesley argues that the verb implies 
more than merely service as éxiSdra:, 
His contention is borne out by the 
remark drepo: ris vaurixis (sc. réxrns) 
ébvres, which would be almost pointless 
if referred to ériBdra alone. Cp. also 
ér\hpouy just below. 

5. Koplv@vo. supply but 40 ships, 
but are alao represented by 400 hoplites 
at Thermopylai, 7. 202. Cp. alsoc. 48 
infra. 
Meyaptes supplying 20 ships still 
rank apparently as the fourth naval 
power in the confederacy. 

6. Kadxwdées. Are these Athenian 
‘Kleruchs’ (5. 77, 6. 100)? or natives of 
Chalkis? or both combined? Blakesley 
acutely remarks that 4000 men represent 
just the complement for 20 triremes ; 
and it is possible that there is a relation 


between the 20 here and the 4000 there © 


(22.c.). But if so, the 4000 is probably 
an inference from the 20, and this 

is the older of the two (whether Hdt. 
himself or his authorities made the 
combination and drew the inference). 
This observation further strengthens the 
suspicion with which the figure 4000 is 
to be viewed (cp. my note to 5. 77), 
seeing that here the crews of these 
triremes may well have been natives of 
Chalkis and the Athenian Kleruchs 
serving merely, or mainly, as epibatat 
(=600. If the real number of Kleruchs 
was only 600, the story in 6. 100 would 
be more intelligible). 


does the item include the ship of 
Asonides captured off Skiathos (7. 181) ? 
The Aiginetan figure for Salamis is also 
perplexing ; cp. c. 46 injra. 

Zicvévion aro below their full 
strength with 12 ships ; cp. c. 43. 

8. Aax veo. means, of course, 
the Spartan state. Doubtless the crews 
were composed of Helots, or at best 
Perioikoi ; and perhaps there were few, 
if any, Spartiatai on board, except: th 
Epibatai and officers, The edai- 
monian contingent looks miserably small 
for the hegemonic power ; but the service 
at Thermopylai is concomitant. Even 
at Salamis the Lakedaimonians muster 
only 16 ships, if c. 48 is to be trusted. 

*Emdatpwor, unrepresented at 
Thermopylai, raise their contingent from 
8 to 10 for Salamis (c. 43), and send 
only 800 Hoplites to Plataiai, 9. 28. 
Their best days were past (cp. 7. 99), or 
in the future, when the lepé» of Asklepios 
was to rise into oecumenical significance 
(cp. R. Caton, The Temples and Ritual 
of Asklepios, Cambridge, 1900). 

*Eperpules. After their experiences 
in 490 B.o. (cp. 6. 101, 119) it is surpris- 
ing to find men of Eretria in a position 
to supply even 7 ships in 480 B.c. 
Either the destruction had not been so 
complete as Hdt. asserts, or the place 
had been reoccupied and reinforced. 

9. Tpocthvion. Troizen was a small 
place, supplying but 5 ships (cp. c. 43) 5 
it ranked as the metropolis of Halikar- 
nassos (7. 99), and appears to have been 
at this time on especially good terms 
with Athens; cp. c. 41 infra. 

. The men of Styra in 
Euboia supply 2 triremes. In the 
Athenian tribute-lista Styra is assessed. 
at 100 drachmai. 
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10 vas B 


11 éreBoOeov B, van H. 


2. 1 ody B: om.a 


2 ws rd: docov rd Reiske: Goov re Schaefer: quot (Saas) Valla || verba 


cipnTas . 
xapros adz 





_ Kyou. The island of Keos appears 
in the tribute-lists as for 400 
drachmai, though in 480 B.c. it furnishes 
but 2 pentekonters beyond the S n 
contingent. The assessment probably 
represents the resources of Keos better 
than the contingent: the island was 
the birth-place of Simonides, the poet- 
lanreate of the war. Cp. 7. 228. 

10. Aoxpot . . of "Owrotvrun: cp. 7. 
203. As they were serving ravorparig 
at Thermopylai it is a wonder to find 
them represented at Artemision even by 
7 pentekonters. 

might naturally be referred 
to Kyo just before, as ogi up above 
certainly refer to Xakx:dées immediately 
preceding ; but the general sense of the 
passage suggests a reference here to 
the fleet as a whole, all the contingents 
enumerated above, or more vaguely still 
reis “EdAnot. The verb (éreBorGeor) is 
varied from the érAjpour and rapelxorro 
preceding, and requires the personal object 
exp! or understood. 

3. 2. eprrat Sf pot kal ds. As the 
reference is to the immediate context, 
and as ws appears to be used in a 
doubtfal sense, this whole sentence is 
naturally suspect. The verb rapelxovro, 
too, is unfortunate, repeated, as it is, 
just below. Yet the soc makes for 
authenticity, and there is a sufficient 
reason for the introduction of the 
sentence, the ose of which is evi- 
dently to justify e order in which the 
ethnic names have been given, as corres- 
ponding to the relative strength of the 
respective contingents. A. G. Laird in 
Class. Rev. xviii. 1904, 97 ff. suggests, 
om the analogy of an [onic inscription 
trea 400 ac., that Hdt. might have 


. Wape’xovro suspecta habet van H. 
4 pia xat é€B8opyxovra Kat Sinxdcrae B, Holder 


2, 3 vnwv (bis) B 
5 7rd om. B || 





intended elpyra: (=elpéarat) as a plural ; 
a corruptela might seem the simpler 
alternative. The difficulty in the 
senteuce appears to arise less from the 
use of ws to signify the order of the 
list than from the presence of xaf and ré 
(w\HO0s). The sentence would certainly 
be easier if it ran efpéarac 34 por ws xal 
7d) wAHO0s Exacra (ra) vedy rapelxovro. 

he article, however, may be referred 
in the first place to the particular 
contingents, taken severally, and in the 
second place to the total fleet ; but the 
words «ai ws, especially in that order, 
appear suspicious. 

3. rn yee The total 271 agrees 
with the items. Diodoros 11. 12 gives 
280 as the total, including, apparently, 
the 9 pentekonters. 

4, whpe t&v mwevryxovripey. It is 
apparently to be understood that the 
only pentekonters were the two from 
Keos and the seven from Opuntian 
Lokris enumerated above. There were 
some still smaller and lighter boats in 
commission (cp. c. 21 infra), though not 
included in the navy-list. 

5. tov 8 orparnyév. Each of the 
distinct contingents enumerated above 
was presumably under an _ enchorial 
strategos: the process, by which the 
Spartan navarch (6 Adxwy) came to be 
commander-in-chief of the whole fleet, 
is not quite clearly exhibited by Hdt. 
The aorist (&pacay) may here have 
temporally the force of a pluperfect, and 
the next chapter, not to say the very 
necessities of the case, will show that 
the question of the hegemony by sea 
and by land had been raised and deter- 
mined before any operations at all were 
undertaken, probably at the Isthmus 
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Vir 


6 ceipuBuddea SV: edpuddea R || rdv EdpuxAcidew z, edd. plures || yap: 


ée R 7 *A@Onvaiows: addAAows Naber 
2 éxi rv B: tHv ext ouppayin? Kallenberg 


8. 1 xarapxas Pz 
3 émitpereyv codd. 


4 peya te roedvpevos coni. Stein, adm, van H. 


in the previous year. Cp. further 
Appendix III. § 5, and c. 3 infra. 

6. vras: the navarch was 
probably elected in the Spartan Apella 
to hold office for a year, beginning about 
the autumnal equinox (cp. Thuc. 5. 36. 
1). Though ‘ Eurybiades son of Eury- 
kleides’ is the first Spartan navarch 
whose name has reached us, we are not 
justified in assuming that the office itself 
came into existence for and with him. 
It may have been of long standing, 
though of little importance, before the 
Persian war (cp. 8. 39). Eurybiades 
was not (perhaps) elected in view of the 
Persian war, but in the ordinary course 
of business ; he is credited, by tradition, 
with little aptitude for the post, and in 
the two ensuing naval campaigns the 
command is entrusted to men of royal 
standing, Leotychidas, Pausanias. 

7. Av ph 6 Adxoy frrepovery : this 
sentence, or else the words ’A@nvalow: 
dryeouévowot, may be regarded as super- 
fluous; the two conjoined are, indeed, 
logically inconsistent. What the allies 
declared was that (a) they would abandon 
the whole undertaking if the Athenians 
were to have the leading, (5) that they 
would join in the undertaking if the 
Spartans had the lead. Two further 
points may be remarked. (i.) The 
question of leading is not necessarily 
confined to the naval operations; 7d 
péNov EcecOac orpdrevpa has a more 
extended reference, actual or potential. 
(ii.) That being so 6 Adxwy need not be 
referred A gaged to Eurybiades, or 
even to the Spartan navarch (whoever 
he was, or was to be), but should be 
taken to refer generally to ‘the Lakonian,’ 
the ae pa ageayc v si 

8. uy péddov oT 
vevpa : the two-fold, if not triple, fature 


must place the declaration of the 
Symmachoi well before the despatch of 
the forces to Thermopylai-Artemision. 
orpéreuysa, is used by Hdt. both for 
‘expedition’ (e.g. 8. 49=e7parela) and 
‘forces’ (=orparés 7. 48). Whichever 
sense be here preferred, the application 
need not, and indeed cannot, be re- 
stricted to the navy, for the defence of 
paid 2 hr and Artemision is a single 
underta ing, a single plan. 

3. 1. nar dpxds: thedating is not quite 
precise, even with the additional indica- 
tion xply cal és LexeAlny réurav. The 
question of the Hegemonia was doubtless 
one of the first to be decided, but it can 
hardly have been intercalated between 
the mission to Argos, 7. 148 (where, by 
the way, the Argives demand fryéecOac 
xara 7d fyucv), and the miasion to Sicily, 
7. 153 ff. The dispute with the Athenian 
must have p ed both the other dis- 
putes, the stories of which imply that 
the hegemony is vested in Sparta. The 
ANéyos here recorded, whether speech, 
demand, or argument, must have taken 
place (¢yévero) at the first meeting of the 
allies at the Isthmus, in the autumn or 
early winter of 481 3.0. The Athenians 
themselves (Themistokles ?), or some 
state friendly to Athens (Plataia ?), must 
have been its authors. The opposition 
of the allies here recorded must be 
identical with the opposition of the 
allies just above recorded in c. 2. 

4. wewownpéyot: the whole pass- 
age, down to the second «xov infra, 
introduces some obscurity into the argu- 
ment or narrative, but is in itself clear 
enough, the subject of ’"Adyvaia being 
carried over or resumed apparently, at 
least as far as the second efxov. 

The ive form wrerompuévo is re- 
markable as the perfect or pluperfect 
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5 otacwver B 
|| troxovro B 


6 voeovres B || ordons . . 
8 péxpts od BP: péxpe od « 


eipjvys damn. Blakesley 
9 dy wodpevos: 


Swwordpevoe Bekker, van H. || wépoea Bz 


of waéer@ar. The tense does not appear 
to havea merely temporal force. Stein’s 
emendation would spoil this aspect of 
the word. 

5. ép0a voedvres. Hdt. apparently 
applauds the ligating modesty of the 
Athenians, and adds a stock gnome of 
but doubtful application to the case in 
question, unless, indeed, the Athenians 
had been contemplating actually coming 
to blows over the question. The gnome 
was hardly meant in the first instance 
to be applied to the case of an alliance 
or confederacy. ‘Civil war (ordos 
Exgudor) is to war conducted by a state 
at unity with iteelf (wéd\euos duopporéwr) 
as war is to peace (elpfvn).' The gnome 
does not cover the still darker evil of 
ordews and wrédeuos combined (cp. Thue. 
3. 82). The neuter xdxcov is observable. 

8. péxpr Soov: sc. xpévov: but the 
phrase might still mean either dum 
(while, so ong a) or donec (until the 
point when). e exact rendering must 
depend upon the sense in which the 
words immediately succeeding are taken. 

Wiovro abréy. What is the 
subject of é3éorro, and to whom does the 
word atréy refer? The exact meani 
of é3déorro may also be in question. ‘tt 
there is no change of subject, if the 
subject of all the final verbs (elxo», 
é8dopro, dédetav, éroreDvro, dweldovro) 
is ‘the Athenians,’ then the 
contains a distinctly unfavourable judge- 
ment upon the conduct of Athens, thereby 
conflicting not merely with the general 
Atticism of Hdt., but with the immediate 
context, wherein their patriotism, their 

-Hellenism, has been commended. 
‘The Athenians, however, made these 
eoncessions only so long as they were 
badly in need of them (the allies? or 
the Lakedaimonians? in preference the 
latter) ; for as soon as they had repulsed 
the Persian, and were carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country, they deprived 
the Lakedaimonians of the lead on pre- 


text of the violence of Pausanias.’ But 
there is something to be said for a change 
of subject. The repulse of the Persian, 
and the war in Ionia or Thrace, were not 
simply the doing of the Athenians: 
woduern, éroedvro, dweldorro should 
hardly be referred exclusively to the 
Athenians, but rather to ‘the allies,’ 
or ‘the Hellenes’ ; in which case adréy 
will refer to ‘the Athenians,’ and the 
meaning will be: ‘the Athenians gave 
way and yielded, until such time as they 
(the allies, the Greeks) had sore need 
of them (or possibly ‘ petitioned them’), 
as they showed: for the Greeks, after 
repulsing the Persian, etc.’ The words 
ws dé8efay are in any case against the 
alternative rendering of é¢8éovro, for it 
would be intolerably harsh to take ‘the 
Greeks’ as the subject of é¢déovro and 
éroefyro, but resume ‘the Athenians’ 
as the subject of the intercalary dédetar. 
If, however, the subject of édéovro is 
of cbupaxo, there is some confusion of 
thought in the ge, as the allies, 
or Hellenes, who deprived the Lake- 
daimonians of the naval hegemony at 
Byzantion in 477 B.c., were quite different 
persons and states from the allies who 
refused naval hegemony to the Athenians 
in 481 3.c. The story of the transfer 
is told, from an Attic ain of view, 
Thucyd. 1. 95, Diodor. 11. 44, Plutarch, 
Aristeid. 23, etc. (Cp. G. F. Hill, 
Sources, i. 18 ff.) 

This has a bearing on the 
question of the composition, plan, and 
completion of the work of Herodotus. 
He could hardly have expressed himself 
as here, or concluded this prospective 
episode with the summary dAAd raGra 
pty Dorepov éyévero, had he been intend- 
ing to carry his narrative below the 
point where it now terminates, viz. the 
siege of Sestos in 479-8 B.c. In other 
words, this peewee supports the view 
that the work of Hdt., as we have it, 
is finished and complete, according to 
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the author’s own idea, Cp. Introduc- 
tion, § 6. 

10. thw Tlavoavles SBpw is a remark- 
able expression, which might point to 
this passage being an insertion, cp. 9. 10 
infra ; but the phrase may be a current 
one, descriptive of the proceedings re- 
corded more fully by Thuc. 1. 94, 95, 
and touched by Hat. himself 5. 82. 

4. 1. rére: in contradistinction to the 
Uorepov just above, or to the xar’ dpyxds, 
c. 3 ad init.; but the precise date is 
still in question, and is to be inferred, 
or extracted, from the words immediately 
following. The term odro: . . dwixduerot 
denotes undoubtedly the same object as 
ol orparevdpeva éx’ ’Apreulocoy of c. 2, 
or again ol és rdyv vaurixdy orpardy 
raxOévres of c. 1; but the rdés, the 
orparela, the dmwctis éx’ ’Apreulocoy, are 
successive epochs in the operations of 
the fleet, the last of which 1s here more 
precisely detined by the sight of the 
enemy's fleet already in position at 
Aphetai, albeit whether the occupation 
of Artemision by the Greeks here in- 
volved precedes or succeeds the occupa- 
tion of Aphetai by the Persians is not 

uite clearly indicated in this context. 
problem at once arises as to the re- 
lation of this narrative to the narrative 
in Bk. 7. There the occupation, or first 
occupation, of Artemision by the Greeks 
precedes by some time the appearance 
of the Persian ships at Aphetai (op. 7. 
177, 188, 195). The Greek fleet, in fact, 
‘pean occupies Artemision before 
the Persian fleet has quitted Therme, 
and actually retreats from Artemision to 
Chalkis upon news of the Persian advance 
signalled from Skiathos (7. 183). But 
the three days’ storm detains the Persian 
fleet en voyage, and not until the fourth 
and last day of the storm (7. 191), that 
is, the fifth day after leaving Therme, 
at earliest, could the Persian fleet have 
steered into Aphetai (7. 193). The 
Greeks have already resumed their station 
at Artemision on the third (or fourth) 
day of the storm (7. 192), and conse- 
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quently it is the Persians on their way 
to apne who lose fifteen ships to the 
Greeks already stationed, for the second 
time, at Artemision (7. 194). To har- 
monize this p with that it must 
be inferred that the drctis éx’ ’Apreplovov 
here in question is the second occupation 
of Artemision by the Greek fleet which 
in Bk. 7 precedes, not merely the arrival 
of the Persian ships at Aphetai, but 
srperettey even their po abr from 
the Magnesian strand. is harmony, 
indeed, Hdt. himself has apparently 
attempted. Stein finds a proof of this 
in the otherwise superfluous xal in this 
: a still clearer proof lies in the 
sentence bra atrote. wapd Sdfav xri., 
which clearly resumes the statement in 
7. 192, éd\xloapres dNiyas reds oqu dyti- 
tdous EveoOar véas. The attempt is clear; 
not so the harmony itself: For (1) the 
Greeks here on arriving at Artemision 
(for the second time) apparently discover 
the Persians before them at Aphetai ; 
(2) the Greeks at once project a second 
retreat. But such a retreat at this point 
is out of the question, as inconsistent 
with the whole plan of defence for 
Thermopylai-Artemision, and also in- 
consistent with the brilliant success they 
have just achieved (according to 7. 194) 
in the capture of fifteen of the king’s 
vessels. The conclusions are forced upon 
us that the two ges are in the main 
from different sources (the one here prob- 
ably of European, the other, that in 
Bk. 7, of Asianic origin), and that Hdt. 
has been ill-advised in his attempt to 
harmonize them, especially in his duplica- 
tion of the retirement, or supposed retire- 
ment, of the Greek fleet from Artemision. 
The doubling of his sources has also 
etpereney doubled the storms, and com- 
plicated other episodes in the naval opera- 
tions, for the reduction of which to the 
simpler issues see further, Appendix V. 
2. xaraxOdoas: xardyecOu is the 
proper word for putting into land; cp. 
6. 107 xarayouévas és roy Mapadava ras 
véas Spute odros. 
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3. oh ced &wavra whéa : a reference 
to the king’s encampment in Melia (7. 
198-200) can hardly be excluded from 
these words. 

atrote:: the ‘ethical’ dative; the 
words 4 6s aérol xareSdxeov are some- 
what redundant, for they cannot be 
referred to rar BapBdpwy as a 

ra va: cp. 7. 10 (ll. 34 ff.). 

4. aw&Bawe has the full imperfect 
sense; and likewise Bovdebovro just 


below. 

5. . » bow és rhv ‘EANSa: 
apparently a further and still more 
craven flight than their supposed first 
move to Chalkis, 7. 182 supra; the 
change of phrase may be intended by 
Hdt. to mark the difference of the two 
occasions ; but in reality the two were 
probably only one and the same, and 
the was neither the Isthmus, nor 
even Chalkis, but probably at most the 
bay of Aide 3; cp Appendix V. § 4. 

6. of EtBodes: the term might seem 
to ascribe a solidarity to the les 
and cities of the island, which t ey 
certainly did not Rationalisti- 
cally the word might be interpreted of 
the Euboians in loco, chiefly those of 
Histiaia (c. 23 infra) : oritically viewed, 
it rather betrays the bad conscience of 
the narrator, or his source, by its 
vagueness. 

7. Blovro, ‘petitioned,’ ‘besought’ ; 

ec. 3 supra, 132 infra. 
Pe. viva tre xal rods olxéras tirex- 
theovras: the women doubtless come in 
somewhere by implication, either with 
téeva, or with the olxéra: (ol xara rév 
sizes wdyres, Hesychius) ; cp. co. 36, 41 
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infra, bwexbécbar o. 41 infra, dwextt- 
Oénevos 5. 65, owéxxecra: c. 60 infra, 
uretexouloavro 9. 6. The prepositions 
suggest the ideas of secrecy and safety, 
the subjunctive their design and inten- 
tion. 

9. peraBdyres: here perhaps of psy- 
chological, as in 7. 78 of Yocal movement. 

rov "A®. orparnydy incidentally 
implies a chief Ee aa hd although he 
must constitutionally have had nine 
colleagues. The form of expression 
welOoves . . tv’ @ Te recurs verbatim 
5. 65. wpé here is not merely causal, 
but locative. The story of the bribing of 
Themistokles on this occasion is a trans- 
parent scandal ; cp. Appendix V. § 2. 
A delightfal inconsequence in this 
lies in the Euboians wantin 
urybiades to remain ‘a little while, 
just till they have cleared their families 
out of the island, while Themistokles 
gets the Greeks to hold on and fight 
three battles (ri»y vavyaxlny !) on three 
successive days. 

11, wowhforovrar: the voice, the mood, 
the tense, not to say the change of 
subject, are all observable, and point 
rather to the actual result than to any 
implied condition. 

5. 2. érurxdy, ‘to hold on’: a 
stronger term than mpocpetvac or even 
xaraueivot, connoting a longer time, a 
larger purpose. 

Tovrey Tay patrov: partitive 
genitive, emphasized by peradSot. 

8. ds: wap devrod S90ev: so on a sub- 
sequent occasion he presents to Eury- 
biades arguments which are not of his 
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own devising, as though they were his 
own, c. 58 infra, 

4. dveréracro: the Paper ies here 
has its full temporal force; but a shade 
of difference enters below, in dvarere- 
onéva Roar and éxexdpicro. 

"ABeluavros . . 6 ‘AnGrov: cp. 
7. 137 ad f., a passage which in part 
might explain the hostility of Athens 
to the memory of Adeimantos, were it 
not that the stories to the discredit of 
Adeimantos are surely far older than 
the exploits of Aristeas his son. The 
account of the bribery of Adeimantos by 
Themistokles at Artemision is, indeed, 
not merely absurd in view of the strategic 
necessities of the position, and obvioual 
‘ pragmatic ’—to the discredit of Themi- 
stokles too; but it is ntly incon- 
sistent with the stories of the relations 
bet ween Themistokles and the Korinthian 
admiral just before the battle of Salamis. 
It is thus doubly significant that the 
version of the story followed by Plutarch, 
Themist. 7, omits Adeimantos altogether. 
If there is any truth in the tradition of 
the employment of money by Themi- 
stokles to procure a halt, to promote a 
battle, the scene must be laid at Salamis, 
not at Artemision, where the Pelopon- 
nesians could no more have thought of 
retreating than the Athenians themselves, 
as long as Leonidas was holding Ther- 
mopylai. The name and patronymic 
of the Korinthian strategos are here 
genuine, as the ydp would show; cp. c. 
59 infra. Aineas, son of Okytos, a 
Korinthian, appears among the signa- 
tories of the truce of Laches in 423 B.c., 
Thue 4. 119. 2. This second Okytos 
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might well be a son of Adeimantos ; the 
name is presumably connected with weds. 

5. towarpe: like a fish out of water, 
cp. 9. 120, or a babe new-born, cp. 1. 111, 
or (as Stein suggests, but without a 
reference) a bird in the hand of the fowler. 

9. MfSev. Did Themistokles, and 
the Athenians of his generation, speak 
of the ‘Mede’ rather than of the 
‘Persian’? cp. Aristoph., Thue. The 

eneral colour of the stories of Artemision 
is decidedly Attic; Hdt. and the lonians 
for at least a generation before him could 
clearly distinguish between Mede and 
Persian. 
Tatra re dua tydpeve kal wéperes : 
the emphatic parataxis and the historic 
tenses are observable: ‘the words were 
hardly out of his mouth before he sends 
to the Korinthian admiral's flag-ship 
three talents of silver.’ 

11. wAnyéyres. The reading of the 
second class for wrdyres (cp. App. Crit.), 
adopted by Blakesley and Baehr, from 
Weaseling, and now by Stein, on the 
ground that wdvres is inadmissible for 
300. Baehr compares Plutarch, Demasth. 
25 wdryels iwd ris Swpodoxlas, and other 
Plutarchisms more remote; Stein still 
thinks of bird-snaring, and cps. Horace, 
Od. 3. 16 munera navium Saevos illa- 
queant duces. It is easier to understand 
wdyres a8 a corruption of xAryévres ex 
iibrariorum quibus vulgatum duritus 
visum ingenio (Weaseling) than vice 
versa, or one might be tempted to see in 
wdyres a hint of a story of still more far- 
reaching corruption than that just re- 
lated ; at any rate, the corruptela was 
intended to cover ‘all three.’ 
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18. GX’: as though a negative had op. 5. 62 ddvres Avdpes Séxcpoe dvéxaber 
preceded, AdvOave having indeed a sort rt, 1. 65 rd Se Eri wpbrepory rotrwy Kal 
of negative force. Kaxovonwraro: fioay, 1. 92 riy sé obclay 

14, dc rév’ AOnvdev: if wetransfer the adtrod fr: rpbrepow xaripwoas xri., 1. 190 
scene to Salamis wo shall be convinced étewirrduerar Eri rpbrepov ry Kipor obx 
that the recipients were right in their drpeulgovra, 8. 64 ry be Er xpbrepor 
opinion ; and the purpose ( ratio) éxéxpnoro, 6.388 abrol yap Kuficnrol & 
was to keep them at Salamis. mwpbrepoy rod Powlkwy éreddbou rovrov 

6. 1. dv +H EtBoly: the officers and  ¢yeyévecay bwd Baciié. So also c. 69 
men were mostly ashore, even if the infra voulfwr bx rpbrepoy crovoalyy elvar 
ships were not actually beached. rére wo\\@ paddov alvee. But in no 

2. dwdre 8h &¢ rds *Adéras: re- instance does é appear used with a 
ferring back (84) not so much to o 4 verb simply as=#én, but always as 


supra, as to 7. 195, or 193. reinforcing a temporal adverb, generall 
aepl: here of time, as just below spérepov, and so in its norma) (com : 
of place. tive) force of ‘still’—the point of de- 


ScdAnv xpelny ywoplvyy, ‘the parture being the latest date, and the 
early afenecon : ng SelAny dylnv yuwo- point of arrival not ‘already ’ but ‘still’ 
plrny ris huépys co. 9 infra. The and ‘still’ earlier. In c. 62 infra éx 
present participle is more curious with = aXazoi &r, where there is no comparison, 
the wpelyy than with the dyiny, as del\n =the & may have ita true (temporal) 
itself (whatever its derivation) means force. In none of these cases does a xal 
afternoon, in distinction from 4s and separate, or connect, the &r xpérepov. 
pécow Ryap. Cp. Iliad 21.111. At what The very peculiar case in 9. 102 &re xal 
o'clock exactly we are to place the 1 is now abandoned by Stein (cp. note 
arrival (dwixaro 7. 193) is unfortunately ad /. infra). The «al here therefore 
not clear: before 3 P.M. ? remains a problem, most simply resolved 

3. wvdé pry Er. kal apdérepov: by understanding it as intensive ‘still 
ep. 7. 208. The Persian advance has even’ (or ‘even still’) earlier, and 
been conducted with all due foresight taking the phrase as qualifying rv0é- 
and circumspection: the number of the eva (c. 69 infra, quoted above, favour- 
Greek fleet does not apparently exceed ing this, as well as the rére 3& aédrol 
their anticipations. lérres). But if fri xal wpérepow might 

The construction (and sense) of the be taken with vavdoyéew, then «al is 
words &1 xal apérepov, especially of &:, disjunctive (‘still as before,’ referring 
is disputable. Are they to be taken to the reoccupation of the position) ; 
together?! Do they, if 20 taken, qualify but the rére 3¢ atrot ldévres seems to 
wvObpevor or vavrdoxéey? Orare they to forbid this. 
be taken separately, and, if so, do «cat 4. rére 84: on their arrival at Aphetai, 
wpbrepory cohere, or are ér: and wpérepow or on the way thither; in either case it 
co-ordinate? Finally, what is the exact sprees here that the Greek fleet is 
sense of ri? Stein takes 7: = 439 (schon); already in position at Artemision (for 
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the second time), before the arrival of 
the Persians at Aphetai; but if so, why 
did not the Greeks advance upon the 
Persians (especially if Aphetai should 
be placed within a patie + the 
of P i)? e Persians do not 
pele atroiics for a frontal attack upon 
the Greeks (éx ris dvrins rpoordéew) for 
fear the Greeks should sail away and 
escape, through the Euripos, under 
caver of night; a squadron of 200 sail 
is detached to circumnavigate the island 
and take the Greeks in the rear, while 
the fleet from Aphetai will attack ¢é 
évaytins when the time arrives. The 
exposition of the plan ignores the bear- 
ing of the naval mancuvres upon the 
situation at Thermopylai: had the Greek 
fleet desired, and been allowed, to ‘fly’ 
from Artemision, Leonidas and his men 
were at the meroy of the Persians. The 
squadron detached to circumnavigate 
Euboia may have been directed rather 
against Thermopylai than against Arte- 
mS ie 0S Py =n 
8. karahop ivy. e noun 
is & postie. word for ‘night,’ ep. 7. 12. 
The verb is used in a favourable, or at 
least a neutral sense, here; cp. 3. 189. 
9. tpeAov SHVev etfeo8ar seems to 
be not the writer's own opinion, but an 
idea spread among the Persians; the 
tone of the passage, therefore, hardl 
accords with the account of the Gree 
panic inc. 4 supra, (éxpetgerOa: is of 
course barely sense, but would accord 
better with referring the utterance wholly 
to me Ban 8 agBt obs ae 
t awupdhdpov te éxevoy 
oye bebeyerrs wepryever Gar: exelvwy 
must refer to the Persians, but rp éxelvwy 
Aéyw cannot be intended to ascribe to 
Persian origin the obviously Greek, or 
Lakonic, proverb. The Fire-bearer was 
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a Spartan official, but not perhaps to 
be found only at Sparta ; cp. Xenophon, 
Laced, resp. 13. 2 Over per yap wparov 
olxor Gy (sc. 6 Baccdeds) xal ol ody abry: Fy 
6 évraida xardepioy, AaBwy 6 wruppdpos 
wip ard rol Bwuol wponyetra: eri rd Spa 
Ths xwpas: 6 dé Baccheds éxet ab Overar Au 
cal ’A@nvg. bray 32 dudoiy robrow roty 
Geoty xadepn Og, Tore SiaBalver ra Spa rhs 
xépas: kal rd wip pev dxd rotrwy rév 
lepey mporryetra obwore dwrocBerrimevor, 
opdyia 5¢ wavroia trerax. Cp. Suidas 
sub v. who says, é» rois ody wodéuos 
elw0acet ray lepéww ol verxndres pelderOa. 
This might be true of Greeks, but would 
not hold good for ‘barbarians.’ Canon 
Blakesley, however, denies the sacro- 
sanctity of the wrupdédpos, and supposes 
only that he would be more likely than 
the fighting men to escape. 

7. 1. wpds ratra dv: pleonastic. The 
subject of &nxavavro is understood, sc. 
ol orpariyol rol vaurixot orparod: cp. the 
(subsequent) conversation previously re- 

rted 7. 286. This device (uyxavh), of 

etaching a squadron (200 strong) to 
circumnavigate Euboia, and take the 
Greeks at Artemision (or Thermopylai ?) 
in the rear, is here apparently dated 
after the arrival of the Persians at 
Aphetai. But (1) the direction to sail 
EfwOer ZeidOov; (2) the previous know- 
ledge of the Persians concerning the 
positions occupied by the Greeks; (3) 
the curious introduction of the word 
dracéwr—i.e. ‘while the ships were 
still in full force’; (4) the improbabili 
of the Persians dividing their fleet, if 
they had just suffered the colossal losses 
recorded off Magnesia ; (5) the probability 
that the storm has been duplicated in 
Hdt.’s narrative, and the Persian losses 
thereby enhanced ; (6) and last, not least, 
the whole strategic development of the 
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operations, itself so superficially con- 
ceived by Hat., make it cabal e that 
the squadron commissioned to circum- 
navigate Euboia was detached from the 
Persian fleet not at Aphetai, as Hdt. 
here seems to imply, but off the Mag- 
nesian coast, if not already, still earlier, 
at the start from Therme. 

3. Eeey TardSov: the island formed 
a channel with the Magnesian main, cp. 
7. 176, 188, and was the objective of the 
Persian navy from Therme, 7. 179, and 
likewise the station of the three Hellenic 
cruisers on the outlook, ibid., c. 92 infra, 
and a telegraph station, 7. 182. But 
from Aphetai, or from Artemision, to 
sail ‘outside Skiathos’ would be to 
sail northward between ree and 
Peparethos, a mysterious, no say 
ses leas 0k bOoiNTS. which would be 
fully in view of the Greeks at beara 

os Gv ni) 660dncayv. ere is no 
need to eke (with "Blakesley, van H., 
and others) the v.l. d¢0éwo., as Hdt. 
uses the optative, with dy, after final ds, 
S&cws, rather freely (cp. Heiligenstaedt, 
de enunt. finalium usu, i. 89). 

4. xara te Kadnpla xal wept T'epas- 
eréy. Kaphereus and Geraistos are the 
two headlands at the south-east end of 
Euboia, Kaphereus being the northern 
one, Geraistos the southern. Geraistos 
is mentioned again, 9. 105, as the burial- 

lace of the Athenian pankratiast, 

ermolykos, son of Euthoinos, the hero 
of Mykale, who fell subsequently in the 
war with the Karystians. The variation 
of the prepositions is observable: you 
might sail wepi Kagnpéa and even xara 
Tepaoréy without getting round Euboia 
into the Euripos; but cp. App. Crit. 
The narrative here treats all these places 


as notorious, perhaps with a touch of 
Atticiam. 7. 182, 5. 77 suggest that 
the term Euripos is restricted to the 
straits at Chalkis, though the other 
where the term occurs in Hdt, 
admit of a more extended reference. 

5. ravry: so. és roy Edpuroy. 

6. aérév: the Greeks, that is, the 
Greek fleet; for Hdt. treats the con- 
trivance throughout as directed against 
me ipo jesse 

olor vray 68déy: by sea, 
not by land. ris dxlcw dd00 in quite 
a different connexion, 2. 87. 

7. dvavrins: the Greek 
fleet being assumed to have taken to 
flight, ¢& éva»riys signifies not so much 
a ‘frontal attack’ on the Greeks as an 
‘advance to meet’ their own squadron. 

8. ras ray Odoras: i.e. the two hundred. 

atro({: i.e. the remainder, or rather 
the main fleet; if Hdt.’s res were 
to be trusted, it would still have num- 
bered ele of 600 vessels, , 
TAUTNS pépns: the day of 
their arrival i Pei peat and, as after 
wards appears, c. 15 infra, the day 
upon which the frontal attack upon 
ermopylai had begun, 7. 210, the 
first of the great Triduwm; cp. c. 15 
bs iar kare V. § 4. 

9. mwpérepoy f rd a: 
they might have some time to wait for 
the signal that the circumnavigating 
squadron had arrived (in the Euripos? 
or where?). But where was such a 
st ae to come from? No part or point 
of Euboia was as yet in Persian hands. 
The signal was to be given from the 
mainland—an unconscious indication 
that the circumnavigating squadron was 
directed rather against Thermopylai than 
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10 wepurAwovrwy B, van H. 
adernow B 


12 érovéovro B || rdv apcOpudv z 


11 Aoeray B || vnay éxi riod V) 
8. 1 rovry om. C || 


évy @: év rp edd. nonnulli: év @.. vewv secl. van H. || éroéovro B 2 


mov B 3 vavayin d 
eBdrero AR: mepeeBdArero BSV 
7 éws Cobet, van H., Stein®: ws 


against Artemision. This conclusion 
supports the theory that 200 ships were 
detached from the Persian fleet off the 
Magnesian coast—or earlier. The voyage 
from Skiathos to the Euripos, round 
Kaphereus and Geraistos, could not be 
less than 200 (E.) miles; sailing night 
and day, under favourabie circumstances, 
the squadron could hardly arrive at 
Chalkis, not to say at Thermopylai, in 
less than thirty-six hours (cp. 4. 86, where 
8 ship is supposed to perform 1300 stades 
in a vuyOhpepoy ; but we have here 200 
ships to move together, and a difficult 
channel to negotiate). It was, perhaps, 
hoped that the flyin squadron would 
arrive in the rear of Thermopylai in the 
course of the third day (assuming it to 


have been despatched on the afternoon 
or evening of the first day). 
10. UpedAc is rather 


curious, for they must have been in- 
tending to await a definite signal, not 
merely to wait until a signal was about 
to be displayed. The futurity seems to 
be purely relative to their intentions at 
the moment of despatch, not on the eve 


of ces — ie 

12. déryor vw0vro 
dpiydy. As had been done at Doriskos, 
7. 59, 89, 100. Their losses by the 
storm were to be computed (cp. 7. 190). 
It is possible that some reorganization 
of the fleet was now tla | - Docu- 
ments may have resul from this 


4 xata rd dz 


5 ryote Ba || wrepe- 
6 avropodnoeyv . . of om. 


numbering, but there is little to suggest 
that Hdt. or his authorities made use 
of them. 

8. 2. ZnwrddAlys Lxcvovatos: Skyllias 
(ep. ZxdAAa, ZxvAA7) of Skione, the city 
on Pallene, 7. 123. 

3. Sérys trav rére 6 : 
Had Hdt. believed the anecdote which 
he proceeds to relate he would perhaps 
have employed the formula rdyrew ray 
qpets Wpev Enoros. The term dv@puruy 
is introduced perhaps because the water 
ig not man’s mae ngs " 

TH vaunyly Ty K Advov yevo- 
pévy: cp. 7. 188-91, and the luck of 
Ameinokles, 7. 190. mepreBdXero, ibid. 
qv ydp . . ofros shows a slight anaco- 
luthon ; the whole anecdote rings with 
the vor viva: so dpa (‘as he afterwards 
explained’), GAN of yép of «rh. 

6. xal wpdérepov, ‘even before this’ ; 


cp. c. 6 supra. 

7. rupley is neuter. dvéoxe, just 
below, 1s of course personal, but in- 
transitive ; cp. Od. 5. 320 048’ éduvdacOn 
Ala pan’ dvoxebdew peyddou Uxd xbparos 
opus. 

8. +d dvOedrev, coming just after rére, 
might sppear to be spatial rather than 
temporal; but if taken with &r must be 
vaguely opposed to xal mrpérepoy just be- 
fore. &ri may be referred (with Stein) to 
the man’s previous unsuccessful attempts 
(not that anf are recorded), or more 
generally (with Sitzler) to his period of 
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9 elras Bx, van H. || Owvud{w B, Stein! 


dvéyew 8 12 rovrovs és om. B 
Bekker, van H. 15 dmexéerOar R 


17 repsrepOeioas A1B? || vnwv B 
suspense and waiting for a favourable 


opportanity. 

9. & @ rd Acydpeva orl 
india, ‘I wonder if the story is true’ 
—«a wonder which, if Hat. aren 
more way to it, might have flooded his 
work with sballow rationalism. His 
critique of the story of Skyllias is poor, 


for he seems to see no alternative between - 


fe beer having dived all the way from 
‘ etai to Artemision and having come 
the way in a boat. 

11. era8lovs tobrovs és 
éySéxovra. 80 stades would not cover 
the whole distance from Aphetai (wher- 
ever it be placed) to Artemision, assuming 
that Artemision is east of Aphetai. But 
from shore to shore the channel is in 
Places barely 50 stades, and many a 
swimmer nowadays would make little 
of it. robrovs (omitted by 8) is rightly 
taken by Stein as ‘‘appositive” ; cp. 3. 
3 iy rovre obx éXl-yor xwplov. 

18. &\Ae atxeXa, as perhaps 
the story told by Pansanias J.c. infra 
ofhis (and his daughter’s) diving down, 
in the storm off Pelion, and cutting the 
cables, etc., of tho Persian ships. ta 8 

may be a concession 
to Delphi, where was a statue, dedicated 
by the Am hiktyones, of Zxv\\s and 
of his da Bter, Téva by name, which 
Hdt. may have seen (Pausan. 10. 19. 1). 
If so, this story would not be of the 
original draft; cp. Introduction, § 9. 
The dedication attests the reality and 
mportance of the services of Skyllias, 
whatever they were. peregérepa=éra. 

16. abrixa lofpnve tole. orpatn- 

VOL. I PT. u 


10 ws om. B 11 
13 ikeAAan RV: ixeAa S, 
16 éojpove B, Holder 


yoto:: according to Hdt. Skyllias re- 
ported to the Greek admirals (1) the 
storm, ite origin and effects; (2) the 
despatch of the 200 ships round Euboia. 
The Greeks knew all about the storm 
already, wdyra ra yevdueva wepl rhy 
vaurylny, from their scouts, 7. 192, and 
they had also, apparently before the 
arrival of Skyllias, captured fifteen of 
the enemy’s vessels, and closely ques- 
tioned their prisoners, 7. 194f. It is 
possible (with Stein) to emphasize the 
construction #s yévovro as referring not 
to the fact, the bare fact of a storm 
having occurred, but to the course, 
circumstances, and results of the storm, 
the extent of the Persian losses, etc. 
The change or incompleteness of the 
construction is observable, a limb co- 
ordinate with ws yévaro to follow ras 
wepimendOeloas Trav ved» being con- 
spicuous by its absence, though not 
grammatically indispensable. Hdt. 
seems to make the report on the storm 
(off Pelion) the chief point of Skyllias’s 
communication ; while, upon the face of 
it, his report on the flying squadron was 
newer and more startling and important 
tidings for the Greeks. But what did 
he report of the 200 ships? Simply 
that they had been despatched? Or 
that they too had been, must have been, 
wrecked ? (ws vevaurryfxact). 

9. 2. of "EXAnves : a0. ol orpariyyol raéy 
‘E\Ajywr. On learning the despatch of 
a squadron round Euboia the Greek 
admirals held a council of war (Adyor 
opto. atroic: ési8ocar). So far the state- 
ment may be historical ; what follows is 
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inconsistent with itself, and unintelli- 
gible. The Greeks debate various alterna- 
tives (not stated); they decide upon one, 
and that one an absurdity, a strategic 
inconceivability ; and they proceed to 
act in defiance of their decision. For 
obvious reasons the Greeks at Artemision 
could not abandon that toa so long 
as Thermopylai was held by Leonidas ; 
they cannot have determined at this 
point to retreat. Nor was any such 
move demanded by the Persian periplous 
of Euboia ; a few ships would be suffi- 
cient to hold the narrow channel at 
Chalkis, and, if that were held, the fleet 
at Artemision, the army at Thermopylai, 
had little to fear from the periplous. 
But a real source of anxiety may have 
lain in a doubt as to the true objective 
of the Persian flying squadron. What 
if the 200 vessels were making, not for 
Chalkis, but for Oropos, for Phaleron, 
for the Isthmos? The storm may have 
reassured the Greeks, convinced that 
a squadron on the high sea could not 
weather it, even if Skyllias had reported 
only the despatch of the Persian vessels. 
The actual resolution taken by the 
Greeks is to be inferred from their 
action; they must have decided to re- 
main, and to attack the Persian fleet, or 
perhaps the rear-guard thereof. Possibly 
the account here of the fighting on the 
‘first’ day, resulting in the capture of 
thirty ships, is an unconscious doublet 
of the account given in 7. 194 of the 
capture of the fifteen ships, that being 
from an Asianic, this from a cheba wares 
source ; Kypriotes are concerned in both 
stories, and it is extremely hard to find 
room otherwise, in the narrative here, 
for the episode there recorded; cp. 
Appendix V. § 4. 

8. évixa: of a deliberative decision, 
6.101. This decision might be identical 
with the one reported in c. 4 supra; ep. 
next ay ad oe 

v vy: prima fe 
this day Ei a sidh ( 1) the arrival of the 
Persian fleet at Aphetai, (2) the arrival 
of Skyllias at Artemision, (3) the council 


6 érérAwe Bz, van H. 


of war, (4) the first engagement at sea, 
whether this be, or be not, identical 
with (5) the capture of the fifteen ships 
described in 7. 194; to these items 
must ophareney be added (6) the first 
re ghting at Thermopylai, and, as 
Hdt. would have us believe, (7) the 
despatch of the squadron to circum- 
navigate Euboia. It is, however, possible 
that these events are unduly accumulated. 
The despatch of the squadron to circum- 
navigate Euboia is, as above shown, to 
be dated before the Persian fleet passed 
Skiathos and the myrmez, that is, before 
the storm. The interval (dy dé rodry rq 
xpivy c. 8 supra) between the despatch 
of the squadron and the arrival of Skyllias 
at Artemision may have comprised not 
hours, but days; or again, his arrival 
at Artemision may have anticipated the 
Persian arrival at Aphetai by some days, 
and not, as apparently implied by Hat. 
here, have succeeded it by some hours. 
Again, the further chronological indica- 
tion just below (era 8¢ roGro) is of little 
or no value, the interval being entirel 
vague. If Skyllias arrived in the Gree 
camp before the storm, before the Persians 
had passed Skiathos, in fact days before 
the capture of the fifteen Persian vessels, 
or the first engagements at Artemision 
and Thermopylai, then, indeed, the 
Greek admirals may have decided, on 
the strength of his information, to detach 
a portion of their own fleet (cp. c 14 
infra) to guard, or to reinforce the ships 
guarding, the Enuripos channel, while 
themselves remaining on the spot (atrod), 
as a matter of course, with the larger 
part, to cover Thermopylai and the 
northern channel (of Oreos) from the 
advance of the Persian navy. 

prt it HHL GR id ail el ol 
prima facie this chronological reference 
carries back not merely to rhy nyépny 
éxelyny just above, but to the delrAyy 
apuwlnv ywouevny of c. 6 supra, the hour 
of the arrival of the Persians at Aphetai. 
It is, however, possible that these early 
and late afternoons are not on the same 
day. The arrival of the Persian fleet at 
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Aphetai, to say nothing of the subsequent 
numbering, was not to be accomplished 
in the twinkling of an eye; the only 
synchronism to which we may cling 
with desperate tenacity is the coinci- 
dence of the three days’ fightings at 
Artemision and at Thermopylai, this 
being grounded, though not absolutely, 
in the strategic and tactical necessities of 
the case. The use of dvddfavres is made 
clear in c. 14 infra. 

Blakesley suggests that the Greeks 
timed their attack so as to have the sink- 
ing san fall in the eyes of the enemy’s 
steersmen ; if so, Hdt.’s account will re- 
quire farther revision, for Aphetai is, if 


anything, west of Artemision. 
yrs: Bice atrév. rofcarba: Bov- 
Mouevon: verily a laudable curiosity ! 
That Hdt. should solemnly record a 
decision to retreat (and this the third, 
ep. c. 4 supra, 7. 182) and immediately 
thereupon an assumption of the offensive 
by the would-be fugitives, and that out 
of experimental curiosity, is fatally 
‘ymptomatic of his military motivation, 
atd must be taken to set the modern 
reader free to enforce the Sach-Kritik, or 
sandard of physical and psychological 
probability, with considerable boldness. 
8. tis re p&xns kal rod Suexmddov : 
with ydxn, manner of fighting, cp. 5. 
1%, 7.9. The dvéxwdoos was, perhaps, 
an Ionian device ; ep. my note to 6. 12, 
and ¢. 11 infra. 
10. 1. 84 «rh. There is a 
remarkable coincidence between the 
(the sentiment also) of this 
and the description of the 
ersian mind at Marathon, 6. 112 ol dé 


Iépoa: dpdowres (sic) . . Spdup éwxcdvras 


8 StexrAwov B 
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10. 1 dpéwrres 
2 érurdwovras Bz, van H. 
5 dpewvres C: dpéovres B, 


- . paviny re roto. 'AOnralac: érépepov 
kal wadyxu ddeOplnv, dpéorres atrovs ddl-yous 
Kal rovrous Spbuw érevryouévous. If Stein’s 
ings are correct the Atticism of this 
—the earlier in order of composi- 
tion, if my theory (Introduction, §§ 7, 8) 
holds—is the more pronounced: as is 
natural, on that theory. 

4, oladra xépra Oalcavres: for two 
reasons, their ships being more numerous, 
and better sailers (duewov xdeovoas): a 
notable admission, perhaps not free from 
exaggeration, especially under the circum- 
stances, the Persian ships having been 
so long in the water, even if the storm 
had not already occurred to damage them. 
They had, however, perhaps been care- 
fully overhauled at Doriskos, and at 
Therme. 


6. xaradpovfoavres tadra: the verb 
has not yet acquired its dyslogistic force ; 
cp. 1. 59, 66. 

7. tevedotvro atrods és péooyv, ‘they 
attempted to surround them in a circle’ 
(cp. c. 85 infra), and were apparently 
in the first instance succesetal This 
was a weplx)oos of another sort to that 
conducted by rijot weptwrAcovoyot ray veay 
above: could it be that there is some 
confusion up above in the report of the 
resolution of the Greeks dawavyrapy rior 
xepmrAeotono: to front, or attack, the 
ships which were surrounding them ? 


Ero. ply vu rév "Iévev: there 
were, then, some of the Ionians in the 
Persian ranks well-disposed, loyal (etvooz), 
to the ‘Hellenic’ cause: an important 
admission, and indicating a weakness, 
with which the Persian admirals just 
before have failed to reckon ; cp. 7. 51. 
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9. weprexopévovs : imperfect, ‘in course 
of being surrounded’: so rd yw 


just below. 

: the word seems used 
by Hdt. in reference to the strength 
rather than the truth of their certitude, 
not without a touch of irony herein. 

1l. aphypara: c. 4 supra. 

Scrouce 5€: ac. roy "lévwy : or was 
it rather the Dorians, and that set! 
Artemisia par exemple and the Hali- 
karnassians? Or is the reference wider 
still, covering all the components of the 
fleet, who were pleased with what was 
going on, and ambitious, every man of 
them, to capture an Attic ship and to 
receive rewards from the king therefor ? 
With the construction cp. dopévorae c. 14 
infra, jSouévao. 9. 46. Blakesley cps. 
Tacitus Agric. 18, quibus . . bellum 
volentibus erat. 

14. "A@nvaley yap: the unblushing 
Atticism of the passage muggests the 
ultimate source, if not the channel, of 
these reports. There is some slight in- 
consequence in the rewards offered for 
the capture of a Greek, or at least an 
Attic ship, and the sure and certain 
confidence of victory ; but the rewards 
are likely to be historical. The Athenians 
had been victors at Marathon; the 
Athenians had supported the Ionic re- 
volt; Athenian exiles were on the 
Persian fleet, or in the king's camp. 

éva ta orparémeda. Stein refers 
to the navy, and to the Persian navy 
alone, which was of a composite char- 
acter. orparéredoy can certainly denote 
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11. 1 dyriapppor van H., Stein®; volgo sine « subscr. 


a naval force, perhaps especially when 
brought to land ion 5. 36), but the 
mention of the king in the immediate 
context, and the considerations urged in 
the previous note, justify the extension 
of the term here to cover the forces in 
front of Thermopylai. The phrase thus 
becomes a homage to the solidarity of 
the parallel operations. 

11. 1. éofnve: se. 6 cadmeycris: 
cp. Aischyl. Pers. 395. The Greek 
mancuvres are proceeding with the 
utmost coolness and precision; their 
ships are conglobated, and with their 
sterns centred on one point (és 7d pécor 
ras mptyvas cuvipyayov): this position 
is assumed at the first signal, for 

reviously they were rowing forward 
éravérheov éxt rods BapBdpouvs c. 9 
supra); at the second signal ( a 

fvayros) they shot forwards, 
although by that time they were sur- 
rounded, the repix\oos, the xixdwors of 
the enemy’s more numerons fleet having 
now developed itself: the Greek ships 
charged the enemy bow to bow (xara 
oréya). This account looks at first sight 
rear reflexion shows it to be 
eficient. Was the xixAwors indeed 
complete? Was the Greek fleet com- 
pletely surrounded, and the individual 
vessels radiating from a centre, like 
spokes from a wheel, all round? Could 
271 galleys really be arranged for prac- 
tical or tactical purposes on such a plan ? 
Or was the formation, perhaps, but in 
a crescent or arc? And again, were the 
Persian ships advancing xara oréya, or 
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were they rowing round and round the 
Greeks in the attempt to compress them 
into a small space? the first of the two 

ts, afterwards so celebrated, 
between Phormion and the Pelopon- 
nesi anno 429 B.o., the Athenian 
admiral, with but twenty ships, suc- 
ceeded in rowing all round a fleet of 
47 sail, which the incompetent Knemos 
had drawn up in a hollow circle, their 
prows outwards, round their tenders and 
convoys. If the Peloponnesian ships 


on that occasion Epyou efxovro dy dNlyyp | 


wep dwrohaugdbévres, they might have 
strack Phormion’s oe but not xara 
créua, bow to bow, but much more 
advantageously, amidships or broadside. 
As it was, the result of Phormion’s 
manceuvre was to compress the fleet of 
Knemos into an ever-narrowing space, 
and finally to throw it into complete 
confasion (Thucyd. 2. 88f.). But the 
ease here is different. A vastly superior 
force is encircling an inferior number: 
possibly in this case the ships advanced 
cara oréua, prow to prow, albeit ramming 
on that system was not likely to result 
in a Greek victory. Hence the suspicion 
arises that there is something confused 
and inaccurate in Hdt.’s description of 
this en ent: the capture of the 
thirty ships by the Greeks oertainl 

ensues with surprising rapidity. If 
these thirty ships were cut off in some 
way from the main fleet, the result would 
be more intelligible. And again, if the 
story (in 7. 194) of the ca of fifteen 
ships, owing to a misunderstanding, be 
the Asianic version of this firet engage- 
ment, we have to seek for a tertium quid, 
between that account, which reduces the 
engagement to a mere contretemps, and 
this account, which magnifies it into a 


pitched battle and a glorious victory, as 
the real event. 

4. xard ordéua: ex adverso, a fronte, 
Baehr; Bug gegen Bug, Stein, which 
seems better than his first idea, und 
2war Nur VON vOrn. 

tpifcovra : just twice as many as 
the Asianic tradition (7. 194) allows. 

6. @Adova: on Philaon and his family 
cp. note to 7. 98. In the fifteen ships 
was captured the Paphian Penthylos 
(7. 195), as well as Sandokes and 
Aridolis. 

7. orparowméiy: doubtless the fleet, 
or naval force ; cp. o. 10 supra. 

8. Avxophins : Plutarch, 
Themist. 15, transfers the exploit to 
Salamis, which contradicts c. 84 in/ra, 
but at any rate suggests other possible 
transferences: mpdros perv ody ap Bdver 


-vaiv Avxouhdns drhp 'AOnvalos rpinp- 


apyay, fs ra wapdonua wepxbyas, dy- 
€6nxev 'Arbdd\wn Badrydipy Prvfjow. 
The last word may be a gloss (cp. Bauer, 
Plutarchs Themistokles, 1884, p. 56); 
but was not Lykomedes a member of 
the clan (yévos) of the Lykomidai, to 
which Themistokles certainly belonged 
(cp. Plutarch, op. cit. 1)! The names 
Aicxpaios, Aloxpiwy, Aloxypuwy are all 
epigraphically attested for Athens (cp. 
auly- Wissowa, i. 1068f.), while Al- 
ocxpwrin appears 3. 26 as the name of a 
¢vA% in Samos. A Lykomedes of Phlye 
7 he on an inscription of 418-17 B.o. 
itten 


berger, Sylloge*, 38; Hicks, Manual’, 
70 (53). e might be grandson of the 
one here in the text. 


cov HdaBe ofros. The 
Aristeion is a definite award (cp. c. 98, 
9. 71, 105), and this notice may be 
historical ; yet in view of Plutarch’s 
statement, touching 74 rapdenpma, a sus- 
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picion suggests itself of some possible 
confusion. 

9. éreparxdws dywvifopévous: cp. 9. 
103 ws eldov atrixa car’ dpyds yiwouerny 
érepadxéa rh» padxnvy. The word is taken 
to mean in Hdt. ‘doubtful,’ ancipits 
Marte, though it is an Homeric word, 
and the Homeric meaning is ‘decisive.’ 
An engagement in which one side loses 
thirty triremes to the other is hardly 
indecisive, or of doubtful issue; and 
the barbarians return to Aphetai woA)dy 
wapa Sdtay dywrirduevot. 

10. wé&: simply prosaic and depersoni- 
fied. The movements resulting in the 
engagement had started late in the 
afternoon ; cp. c. 10 supra. 

13, °A Atpvios. The name 
Antidoros is epigraphically attested for 
Athens in the fourth century B.c. (Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 2397, where this Lemnian 
does not appear at all). The island of 
Lemnos was claimed for Athens in virtue 
of the act of Miltiades (cp. 6. 187-140), 
and as the Athenians recovered possession 
within a few years (cp. Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 
III, i, 414f.), it is, perhaps, doubl 
remarkable that they settled this 
‘Lemnian’ in Salamis rather than in 
his native place. His exact status in 
Lemnos, in Salamis, and in Athens, is 
not quite clear. Was he an Athenian 
citizen? Had he been so all along? 
Had he been a citizen and forfeited his 
rights? Salamis was not a ‘deme,’ and 
never appears as such: the Athenian 
settlers were technically ‘Kleruchs’; but 
there were doubtless natives also, and 
the possession of a y@pos éy Zadapin 


10 dcéAve C 
15 avrg om. 8, Holder, van H. || xwpav 8 


11 azérAwov RS, 
12. 2 
3 vavéyia B || eLepepéovro 


probably did not carry with it full 
citizenship. The word xAfpos here would 
have been less embarrassing. 

12. 1. edppdévy: cp. c. 6 supra; the 
word & to be used without any 
eulogistic intention. The pluperfect, 
byeydve is used perhaps to avoid clashin 
with éylvero just below. Hi péy, ‘thoug 
the season (dp7) was midsummer, yet’ 
(8€). With the date cp. 7. 206. 4- 
aherog, as in 1. 14 (xpuods), 4. 53 (dXes), 
6. 58 (oluwy), etc., ‘boundless,’ ‘no 
end of,’ ‘galore.’ oxAnpatl (bis) of the 
Bporral denotes perhaps the sharp rattle 
of thunder in soc proximity; L. & S. 
cp. Vergil’s aridus fragor, G. i. 357 f. 

3. dd ro0 IInAlov: i.e. from the 
north, behind them, the scene of the 
great storm in Bk. 7. 188 ff., if, indeed, 
the two storms be not all one. But is 
the phrase here purely locative or quite 
void of a suggestion of causality and 
generation? (Cp. 7d dwd Héptou co. 15 
infra.) 

Ta vautyia : are these wrecks, with 
the corpses, the product of the storm 
itself or of the antecedent battle ? 

ehépovro ts tds "Adéras. The 
wreckage and corpses were thrown ashore 
on the strand at Aphetai: how was 
that, if the storm was from Pelion ? 
Was it the result of the tide and the 
current, or were they carried by a wind 
moving against the thunderstorm? In 
any case it is hardly safe to press this 
statement into a proof that there was a 
t storm from the south immediately 

in succession to the three days’ storm 
from the north, or north-east (in Bk. 7), 
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a somewhat improbable sequence. Hat. 
says nothing here about the wind, which 
first makes its appearance on the ‘high 
sea,’ in the next chapter, as though 
the men at Aphetai had not been ex- 
d to it. In this chapter what the 
ersians suffer from is rain, thunders 
(and lightnings), and all that at night. 
The ships apparently were not beached 
but in the water, otherwise the corpses 
could hardly have been rolling over 
round the prows (which slowly move 
through the mass of wreckage and dead 
bodies), much less have been interfering 
with the blades of the oars (rods tapcovs 
ray xuwéwyv), This description, indeed, 
suggests rather the position off the 
Magnesian coast, where the ships spent 
the night at sea, than the situation at 
Aphetai, to which the Persians have 
retired in the previous chapter. 

5. michal in facta ed a rather 
mysterious designation: who are ‘the 
soldiers, or fighting men, in the place’ ? 
Are they the epibatai of the fleet? Are 
they the Persians in Malis? Are they 
a corps of Persians still in Thessaly, 
and in more immediate touch with the 
fleet? Whoever they are, they seem to 
be ashore, while the ships and the 
oarsmen are stil! afloat. 

6. &xotovres tadra: hearing what? 
news of the disaster? Or, more directly, 
the thunder and the rain? the wreck- 
age and the corpees? Or is dxovovres 
used (like rafra) in a vaguer and more 


extended reference = perceiving? The 
disappointment of the day (wxoAXd» wrap 
béfar dywrrduevor c. 11) is followed by 
a scare, a panic, at night, when they 
expect (éAwifovres) to be destroyed utterly, 
Sr: ds Troaira xaxd feov, such was the 
evil plight which had befallen them. 

7. Qvarvedoau:, to recover breath. 
é&, out of, after. The attitude here 
indicated is hardly consistent with the 
ideas and expectations ascribed to them 
in c. 10 supra. 

9. tw&afe vavpaxly x > 80 
much for the Pcs eprom ca c. 9. 
The dwrérepa has become a ». xaprepy. 
UrodaBety, to succeed, to come on, to 
overtake ; generally of disasters; cp. 6. 
27 (bis: Aowuds: vavpaxly). 

10. déppnpéva is noticeable, the verb 
being seldom used in a really passive 
sense, or of merely inanimate objects. 

18. 1. ro¢row. pdv: rather vague ; 
hardly to be referred strictly to ol 
orpari@ra: ol ratry above; rather more 
generally to the whole crparézedov at 
Aphetai ; still more general is the abrév 
immediately following (cp. Index). 

2. rotor 8 ray Geto: op. c. 7 supra. 

a men totoa vit rohddv Fv 
tre Pipl a somewhat spe and 
helpless tarn, especially followed by 
éxéwurre, all the more as »vé does not 
appear to be personified. For dyapuy 
cp. 7. 190, etc. wéAayos is here of great 
significance ; cp. next two notes. 
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5. xapev re cal Td OOwp: ‘the rain’ 
is that already described in c. 12; the 
thunder is apparently not within hear- 
ing, but a ‘storm’ (xemuy, rvedua) is 
blowing on the high seas. 

6. xara ta Ko Etfolns, ‘off 
the Hollows of Euboia’; cp. wepl next 
chapter, when the ships aredashed ashore, 
and cp. c. 7 supra. As Rawlinson 
remarks, it is not perfectly certain 
what exact reach of Euboian coast is 
denoted by ‘the Hollows.’ Strabo, 445, 
makes it the tract between CGeraistos 
and the Euripos: ris Evfolas ra Kotda 
héyouos ra peratd Atos xal roy wepl 
Tepaordy rérwy: xod\roiras yap} mapadla. 
The statement would have been more 
convincing if the reason had not been 
added, for the outer coast of Euboia, 
facing the high sea, is also hollowed 
(in contrast, for example, with the 
Magnesian coast), even if not sculp- 
tured into such a remarkable series of 
bays as the Paralia from Geraistos to 
Chalkis. The Epitomator of Strabo 
places the Hollows between Geraistos 
and Kaphereus, a location preferred by 
Leake (Demi 247); but the absence of 
the requisite physical features to justify 
such a nomenclature is fatal to this 
identification. Not so the extension 
of the term to the Paralia between 
Kaphereus and the promontory Cherson- 
nesos—a coast the general trend of 
which is more truly concave than the 
line of coast west of Geraistos, which 
is, in fact, a convex, broken by a series 
of superficial recesses or cavities. 
Possibly the term ‘ Hollows’ was applied 
to the whole of the southern scimitar- 
shaped section of Euboia, and so ships 
wrecked on either side might be said 
to have come to grief on or off the 
Hollows. But if Strabo is right in re- 
stricting the term as above explained, 
and that not merely for his own day, 
in that cuse Hdt. is almost certainly 
wrong in making the Persian ships pass 


Geraistos. They would hardly then 
have been é» weddyei, and to wreck them 
there we must conjure up an improbable 
storm from the south or west in the 
teeth of the Hellespontias and Boreas 
which have been raging (at most a 
day or two before) off Pelion. The 
ships in Hdt. (pace Strabo) must have 
been wrecked long before they rounded 
Geraistos, or even Kaphereus, for they 
are wrecked during the night following 
the day upon which they have been 
despatched. above shown the 
squadron of 200 sail, detached to ciroum- 
navigate Euboia, was really detached 
from the main fleet off the Magnesian 
coast on the day or evening before 
the great storm, and passing ‘outside 
Skiathos’ rowed south a whole quiet 
midsummer’s night (7. 188) before being 
overtaken by the great storm. Hdt. 
has apparently duplicated the storm, 
the more easily as the stories there 
and here are from different sources: 
his chronology, as well as the causal 
wi by being dislocated thereby. 

Harhenetis biichode idckartires mt 
‘everything was being done by the : 
—of thunder, rain, and wind: robably 
Zeus, rather than: Boreas, to whom the 
Athenians had prayed (7. 189), or the 
Anemoi, or Anemos, invoked by the 
Hellenes (7. 178). 

8. Skeg Gy. . dy. For the con- 
struction cp. ws ay ph dgbelncay c. 7 
supra. The intention of the god was 
not, however, effected, if we are to credit 
Hdt. himself, c. 66 infra; in other 
words, Hdt., at different moments, in 
different contexts, following different 
sources, thinks nothing of such self- 
contradictions or inconsequencesa. The 
further question emerges: were the 
numbers of the Persian fleet at Artemi- 
sion, at Salamis, after all, very much 
in excess of the Greek? Perhaps not! 
as seems hinted, admitted, in this 
curious passage, even though Herodotus 
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himself retracts the admission in c. 66. manned by the Chalkidians (c. 1 supra) 
The Deus ex machina, here something were there all the time. 
of a sporting character, is for making 7. dpa dyyeA(n AOotoa: the adverb 
it a fair match twixt Greek and Persian! rege éxéppwoay rather than é\ovca : 
Verily, a trivial Providence. Hdt. lacks dt. plainly does not suspect that just 
logic, whether that of piety or that of the Attic reinforcement brought the 
philosophy, and is neither very devout good news from Chalkis, or Geraistos, 
nor rational. Cato, the Stoic, went as to Artemision. Nor could it have done 
far as any man in another direction so, if the Persian ships had been wrecked 
when he excused his opposition to the on the south-west coast of Euboia the 
motion for a supplicatio in Oicero’s night before; the news could hardly 
honour: such a solemnity would seem have travelled so far and fast. Hat. 
to imply (said he) that k’s victory marks a coincidence—the arrival of this 
was more Heaven’s doing than hisown: message so early confirms the view that 
a simple vote of thanks puts the human the Persian squadron of 200 had been 
hero in his proper place; Cicero, Hpp. wrecked off the east coast of Euboia. 
ad F. 15. 5. But is the message correctly dated ? 
14 3. dopvorcy tpépy brftape: on Was it on the second day of the fighting 
the construction cp. c. 10 supra. This that the Greeks learnt of this fres 
day is the ‘second’ of the triduwm— disaster to the Persians? Had not the 
say Monday. The present in xax&s wreck occurred three days ago? Had 
is a little remarkable, but Skyllias already brought the news! Cp. 
may denote the effects of the defeat on cc. 8 supra. 
the previous day, and the inconveniences 8. t1d rod yevopévov xeydvos. Though 
and terrors of the past ry gai Hdt. speaks, or seems to speak, in 7. 192 
5. vie .. Arrual With of the storm off the Magnesian coast as 
these 58 ships the Attic squadron is 4 yetuuw 6 mrpdros, he nowhere speaks of 
raised to 180, or even 200 sail. It is thestorm off Kuboiaas 6 ye:ucw 6 devrepos. 
natural to surmise that this detachment But cp. note ad J.c. 
had been holding the Euripos, whether 9. vres Si) riv atriv Spy: 
left there by the main fleet on its wa cp. c. 9 supra Selryy dylnv ywopérny rijs 
north or sent back to bar the channel, uédpns puddtayres. The use of the word 
as the resultofdeliberationsat Artemision py here comes very near to our ‘hour’; 
(ep. c. 4 supra). Nor need we suppose not as ris wpys c. 12 supra. But wh 
that Chalkis was left entirely without the Greeks, reinforced and encou , 
guardships ; perhaps the twenty vessels after a victory too the previous day, 
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should have waited again until late 
afternoon before delivering an attack, 
is not clear. Possibly the ‘ Kilikian’ 
vessels (100 strong originally, 7. 91), 
on which they ‘fell,’ were only now 
coming to ee for the first time. 

15. 1. tplry 8 hypépn, ‘on the third 
day’ (say Puesday) the article omitted 
with the ordinal. Seavdv rouecbar: cp. 
(fae hip if webby r ‘ vates ou 

of otparnyo(: Achaimenes, Aria- 
bignes, Prevacpes Megabazos; cp. 7. 


97, 236. But who was in command of 
the flying squadron ? 
2. ro Grd Eléptew: an admirable 


vagueness invests the phrase with all 
the more serious possibilities. But they 
were probably acting under the king's 
orders. 

3. Gr: any further, as on the two 
days previous, when the Greeks had 
been left to take the initiative; a fact 
which supports the view that the real 
assault on Thermopylai was postponed 
till ‘the third day’; and that the two 
engagements at sea, on the first and on 
the second afternoons, were little more 
than manceuvres, by which the Greeks 
cut off straggling or belated squadrons 
of the Persian fleet. With the news of 
the wreck of the 200 vessels off Euboia 
the Persian admirals were driven to 
attempt a frontal attack. They opened, 
about the time when Hydarnes was 
descending the mountain, upon ‘the 
Middle Gate’ at Thermopylai; cp. 7. 
225. 

4. On péoov fpépns cp. c. 23 infra. 

5. cuvérurre Gore «tk. Hat. 
appereney treats this essential syn- 
chronism as purely fortuitous. He 
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follows up this oversight by the mis- 
conception that the whole and sole 
object of the Greek fleet was to defend 
the Euripos, as that of Leonidas to hold 
the pass. Every one can now see that 
the Greeks at Artemision were covering 
Leonidas, and that Leonidas was making 
it possible, yea, necessary, for the fleet 
to remain at Artemision. On which of 
the two correlated points the Greeks 
desired the more stress to be laid is a 
further question, less easy of solution ; 
perhaps they were not quite at one on 
this matter. So much is clear, that a 
really decisive Mr gat 8 off Artemision 
might have saved Thermopylai and 
Athens to boot. On the first two days, 
according to their own account, the 
Greek sea-dogs assumed the offensive 
(though late in the afternoon !), and won 
two victories; but on the third day, 
when the Persian admirals are earlier 
on the move, it is the turn of the Greeks 
drpéuas Exev. The manceuvres of this 
day reproduce to a great extent the 
manceuvres reported c. 11 supra of the 
first engagement (vauyzaxly xaprépy), or, 
more probably, the really severe engage- 
ment on the third day has been dis- 
counted and transferred, in maiorem 
gloriam Atheniensium, to the first. 

9. wapexeXebovro: there is a wapa- 
xéXevors on each side, marking this day’s 
engagement as the climax and the chief 
battle. Is a set speech (wapalyeocs) or 
mere casual exhortation to be under- 
stood ? 

Sxws pH taptrove. seems rather 
to introduce the purpose or result of 
the appeals than their actual contents 
or substance, which the infinitive (with- 
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of “EdXAnves arpéuas elyov mpos te ‘Apremicin. ot 8é 

BapBapot pnvoedés troijcayres Tov veav exuxrdodryTO, ws 

weptrAdBouey avrovs. évOedrev of “EAAnves éemravérdeoy Te Kal 


cuvépioyov. ev TavTy TH vauyayin TapaTAnowt AdANOLCL 5 
éyivovto. 0 yap Hlépkew otpatos tare peydbeds re xa rAnOeos 


> “a A “ 
avtos tw éwuTov émumre, Tapaccopevéwy Te TAY veav Kai 
wepimirrovcéwy tept adrAjAaS* Suws pévTor avreiye Kal ovK 


elxe- Seuvoy yap xphya erovebyro tard vedy odvyéwv es puyny 
tpdtecOat. toddal pev &) Trav “EdAnveav vées SvepOeipovro 10 


qwoAAol Sé dvdpes, rorAr@ S ers wredves vées te Tav BapBapwv 

wal avSpes. obtw Sé dywrifopevor Sécrncavy ywpls éxarepor. 

év tavrTy TH vavpayin Alydatio wey trav RépEew orpatiwréwy 17 
10 & B 11 xparjcoves P: xparjowody S) reliqui 16. 1 ézé- 

wAwov Bs 3 vnov B || éxuxAovvro Stein? ®, van H.: éxuvxAevvro Reiske, 

Stein], Holder: éxvxAéovro B: éxvxAcvovro a ete. 5 cuvéerpryov A 

6 éyévovro Bz 7 Tapaccopéevwy Ad: mapararcopevwy B || vyov B 

9 xpypa del. van H. || éroceovro BP2 || cAiywy codd. z, Holder, van H. || 


gvyciy B 10 rparéoOar codd. 2 || vées om. Al: vines B 11 
de: re B 12 dywvurdyevoe Schweighaeuser, van H. 


out the final conjunction) might express ; 
cp. App. Crit. Most mss. have xpary- 
owor infra. 

11. roO wépov here clearly means the 
actual waterway ; cp. 7. 36. 

16. 1. t, ‘having put them- 
selves in battle-array.’ of Eidpten 
(uneonsciously) su. the presence of 
his majesty, who thus preserves in this, 
as in the previous chapter, the sovran 
power and command. 

3. . - evidXobyro: ep. c. 10 
supra éxuxdoirro avrods és uégov. The 
manceuvres are apparently identical. 

4. travérdoov : just as on the first day 
(c. 9 supra), after all, without waiting 
to be actually attacked ; cp. c. 11 supra. 

5. wapawAfios &\\fdowr bylvovro. 
This phrase cannot mean that the Greeks 
and Persians had equal forces engaged 
(as a result of the efforts of the Deus ex 
machina of c. 18 supra), for Hdt. goes 
on at once to admit that uéyados and 
whi00s were both conspicuous on the 
side of the king’s fleet (c7parés). But 
if the forces were still unequal, ‘they 
came to be on an equality,’ because the 
uéyaGos and the wA%Gos turned rather 
to the disadvantage of the barbarians, 
as Hdt. explains. The obvious ten- 


dency of the passage is apologetic, and 
apologetic in the Greek interest, for in 
view of their derring deeds of the two 
previous nn (and, it might be added, 
in view of the sequel at Salamis), surely 
@ crowning victory was now to have 
been expected. No such victory could 
be claimed for Artemision; but with 
great subtilty the argument is converted 
into an explanation of the failure of the 
larger and more numerous force to effect 
the complete discomfiture of the smaller! 
(This view seems better than to see in 
this passage the intention of an Asianic 
rho to explain the failure of the king’s 
eet. 

7. abrds tn’ deovrot brurre: a formula 
afterwards enlarged and converted into 
the chief rationale of the Persian failure 
in the whole war; cp. Thucyd. 1. 69. 5. 

8. dvretxe kal odc elke: an unfortun- 
ate jingle. Seavdv xpfipa drovebyro: cp. 
ce. 15 supra. The plain truth is that 
the Persian fleet did not give way, 
notwithstanding its cumbrous size and 
numbers, but inflicted very heavy losses 
upon the Greek. The tense in dywmfé- 
pevos is remarkable ; cp. rpjocover in c. 
14, and Ap . Crit. yepls is pleonastic. 

17. 1. Alyéwrioe. It is curious that 
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npiorevoay, of ddAXNa Te peydd\a éEpya azedékavro Kai véas 


avroiat avipdos eldov ‘EdXnvidas évte. 


tov S€ “Enver 


Kata raurny thy huéony nplorevcay ’AOnvaios nal ‘A@nvalwy 
5 Krewins o "ArKniBiddew, 35 Samdyny oixniny mapeyopevos 
darpareveto avdpact re Sinxocloict nai oixnin vni. 

‘Ns 8& Sedorncay, Aopevor Exdrepor és Sppov Hrrelyovro. 


17. 2 épya peyada B, Holder, van H. || vias B 
18. 1 of & ws Stécracay B 


oixinv C 


the ‘Egyptians’ of all peoples should 
most have distinguished thamaslves in 
a sea-fight: perhaps the Egyptian 
Aristeia was a compliment to their 
Persian admiral Achaimenes (cp. 7. 286), 
or that special account was taken of 
their prejudices and inexperience ! 
Diodoros 11. 13. 2 awards the prize 
(with more probability) to the Sidonians 
(perhaps from Hdt. 7. 44). 

orpa : cp. c. 12 sw The 
five ships taken, men and all (adroto: 
dySpdoc), were presumably not Athenian, 
notwithstanding c. 10 supra, or the 
Athenians coud hardly have obtained 
the dporeia on this day smong the 
Greeks. Cp. Plutarch de malig. Hdti. 
34=Mor. 867 6 per IIlydapos, otk dy 
cuuudxou wbdews, GAA pndlfew alrlay 
éxotons, Suws rod ’Apreuoclov pynobels 
éwirepuwnxey, 50: waides AOavaluy éBd- 
Aovro paevvdy xpynwid’ édevGeplas. There 
are three other citations of the same 
Pindaric laud in Plutarch’s works, viz. 
Themist. 8; de glor. Ath. 7= Mor. 850 ; 
de s. num. v. 6= Mor. 552 o. 

5. Kvavlns 6 “AdxiBiddeo, This 
Kleinias, son of Alkibiades, is, of 
course, the father of that better known 
Alkibiades, the pupil of Sokrates, and 
the author of so much woe to Athens 
from 421 B.c. onwards. The name 
‘Alkibiades’ is probably rather a Spartan 
than an Athenian favourite (cp. Thuc. 
8. 6. 8), and the elder Alkibiades, a 
member of the great clan of the 
Eurysakidai (Petersen, Hist. Gent. Aid. 
1880, p. 126), or rather of the Evwarpldac 
(cp. Toepffer, Atische Genealogie, 1889, 
pp. 175 ff.), had been at one time Spartan 
wpétevos in Athens, but had renounced 
the office (Thuc. 5. 43. 2), oe in 
consequence of his relations with Klei- 
sthenes and the Alkmaionidai, a daughter 
of which house, Deinarete by name, he 
espoused, Alkibiades the younger, their 
ofispring, being thus related to Perikles 


5 xAavias a || 


the son of Agariste (6. 181) on the 
spindle side. The elder Alkibiades 
had probably (with Aristeides, Xanth- 
ippos, and others) opposed the naval 
policy of Themistokles, and had suffered 
ostracism (see i gies IIT. § 4), but, 
if still alive, would have returned with 
Aristeides (cp. co. 79 infra): that his 
son Kleinias here defrays the expenses, 
and more than all the expenses of a 
tpnpapxla, seems to show that the father 
was no ogre alive in 480 B.c. (or that 
the son hed an independent fortune ?). 
A farther question arises whether the 
said Kleinias was alive or dead when 
this passage was written by Hdt. But 
alas! this passage is consistent with 
either alternative, and cannot be used 
as conclusive of the date of composition. 
Kleinias fell in the disastrous battle of 
Koroneia in 447 B.c. (Plutarch, Alki. 
1), and the fact that his death is not 
here mentioned might be taken to prove 
that this passage was originally written 
during his lifetime (cp. per contra the 
case of Sophanes 9. 75); but, on the 
other hand, (i.) this record might well 
have been taken from a _ sepulchral 
monument; (ii.) the disaster at Koroneia 
might better be passed over in silence ; 
(iii.) Hdt. might easily have inserted 
a reference, had he wished to do so, in 
the final revision of his work ; (iv.) he 
has not always recorded the deaths of 
eminent men, his dramatis personae, e.g. 
Aristeides, Themistokles, Xanthippos, 
me Lqv* olny vn6 

vo ° 0 wnt: op. 
5. 47 for a ralist eta. Xe Athens, 
in Hdt.’s time, the state provided the 
‘trierarch’ with the hull, mast, pay and 
rations for the men. On the trierarchy 
ep. Appendix ITI. § 4. 

18. 1. Séorycay : without the super- 
fluous xwpls of c. 17 supra. This day 
had begun, as it ends, with joy, on 
both sides! cp. c. 14 supra. Stein cps. 
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ot 8&¢ “EAAnves ws Suaxpibévres ex ris vavpaylns airnd- 
MayOncay, Tov ply vexpoy Kxat Tav vaunylwy érexpateor, 
tpryews Se sreptepOévres, nal ovx aorta “AOnvaion trav ai 
iploeas THY veav TeTpwpévac Foav, Spnopov 8) éBovrevoy 5 


és ray ‘EXAd8a. 


¥ 
eow 


vow &¢ raBwv o Bemoroxréns as ci 19 





2 dradAdxOncav? van H. 
yw V 
aPd: 
19. 1 oom. B, Holder 


Od. 9. 62f. Erber 8 wporépw whéomev 
dxayhueroe Frop, “Acpevar éx Oavdrao, 
pdous Shévavres éraipous. 

2. The verb daxplvew 
is used of the physical separation of 
combatants in all three voices (Homer) ; 
cp. also Thue. 1. 105. 5 udxns yevouévns 
lsoppbwov . . ctexplOncay dmx’ dd\AjAwy. 
(So in 8. 11. 2 of voluntary separation, 
secession, of allies. ) 

3. tay ply vecpéy kal tév vaunylov 
trap4reow has a suggestion of victory 
abont it, but probably is to be explained 
by the turn of the tide ; cp. c. 12 supra. 
(May it be assumed that they buried 
. ae 82 wepuOdvres 5.1 

4, : ep. 5. 1. 
It is itted that the Greeks had 
handled in this 

the Athenians, 


had borne the brunt of the fray ; but 
that “the half of their ships” (nigh one 
hundred) were damaged must surely be 
an exaggeration, in view of their sub- 
sequent condition at Salamis. True, 
they may have had further vessels in 
reserve, and they had some time to refit 
before Salamis; but most probably the 
rpatuara were of every variety, and the 
half of the ships were only ‘more or 
leas’ damaged. rer, & fioav seems 
to give a somewhat different meaning 
to érérpwrrs, the Foay not being a mere 
auxiliary; the ships were there still, 
though in a damaged condition (rirpw- 
scew of ships, Thuc. 4. 14. 1). 

5. 8 By : this would 
be for the third time, if we could trust 
ct. 4 supra and 7. 182. Placed here the 
statement amounts to a confession of 
defeat ; but it is even yet hardly cred- 
ible, before the arrival of the bad news 
from Thermopylai, after which, indeed, 
there was no further room for debate or 
delay ; cp. o. 21 infra. 

19. 1. wée & AaBdv: the dative may 


4 tpnxeos R: tpixews V 
ppicee C: npicees B || voy RS(V) || éBovAevovro Cds, van H. 


3 vavyiwy R: vauyyéwy S: vauy- 


5 nuivene 2: npioeras 


be ‘instrumental’ or even ‘locative’; the 
verb, which denotes physical action (9. 
22, 119 etc.), may also senate a psycho- 
logical act ; cp. 9. 10 (6. 187, 4. 79). 

6 Geproroxdéns. Tho article may 
be taken to refer back to the occurrence 
of the name in c. 4 supra; cp. alsoc. 5. 
This fresh anecdote is less discreditable 
but hardly more credible, at least in its 
details and surroundings, than the other. 
Themistokles here assumes an initiative 
which belongs to Eurybiades (cp. c. 2 
supra). Moreover, he summons the 
Strategoi to a council, when a council is 
already sitting (¢BovAevoy just above, 
cp. c. 21 infra). Further, he treats the 

uestion of retreat as settled, though 
that is just the question at issue—or 
rather, we may say, though Themistokles 
cannot have dreamt of retreat, so long 
as Leonidas held out; nor is it likely 
that Eurybiades and the Peloponnesian 
admirals committed themselves blindly 
to Themistokles. In the speech put 
into the Athenian’s mouth two or three 
different devices with different objects 
are confusedly combined, and there is 
a suggestion of deceit and unscrupulous- 
ness imparted to the words and acts of 
Themistokles, Shai in the style of the 
partisan legend. But that there is 
something historical at the back of this 
anecdote is likely enough. After retreat 
became inevitable, Themistokles and the 
Athenians perhaps volunteered, or were 
detailed, to cover the retreat (cp. c. 
21). All along Themistokles (and the 
Athenians) will have been hoping and 
era to detach the Ionians from the 

ing’s forces, perhaps to foment a new 
Ionian ‘Revolt’; and Themistokles 
may have made or left appeals, addressed 
to the Ionians, behind him at Artemision 
(cp. c. 22 infra). The treatment of the 
Euboians and their flocks requires no 
justification; but the fires were not, 
we may suppose, merely sacrificial or 
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atropparyeln amo rod BapRBdpov ro re ‘lwvixov [pirov] xal 7d 
Kapcxor, olol re elnoay <av> trav ANoLTay narvrrepbe yevérOan, 
édavvovray trav EvBoéwy mpo8ara ém) rv Oddaccav tavTny, 
sauAréEas rovs orparnyovs edeyé ode ws Soxdor Eyew Tiva 
, a) J “A , U4 ? 4 
Tahayny, TH édmifo. trav Bacidéos cuppdyov atroorncey 


Tous aptarous. 


TavTa péy vuy és rTocovTo tapeyvpvov, émi 


2 BapBapixov z || PvAov secl Stein?: post Kapixoy transt. z 3 


joav C || dv add. Werfer, Stein? || yiveoOa: a, Stein! 


4 cf. comment. 


infra || PdAaccav, ravry B, Valla, Holder, edd. plerique: travrnv del. van H. 


6 éArife: Pde || Baocdkews C: BactAros z 


culinary, but intended to deceive the 
Persians into the belief that the Greeks 
were still encamped at Artemision long 
after they had cleared out: a common 
stratagem (cp. Livy 22. 48. 6). 

2. Tod Baehr takes as 
masculine, and refers to the king; Stein, 
more subtly, as neuter, while admitting 
that the Attic form would be BapBap:xob, 
which is actually read ; cp. App. Crit. 

+6 te “lovexdv [godor) kal rd 
Kapuxéy: including doubtless the 
Dorians in Karia, and the neighbouring 
islands, whom, however, Hdt. does not 
specify. When Themistokles is re- 
presented as calling the Ionio-Karian 
contingent ray Bacéos cupudywy rods 
dplorovs, he is made to use language 
which represents neither the Persian nor 
the Herodotean view ; cp. below. 

3. rév ovradv Kariwepe y : 
the two latter words=«xparfjoa:, cp. cc. 
60, 75, 186 etc. The Greek contingents 
in the Persian fleet amounted all told to 
some 400 (407) vessels, according to the 
navy-list in Bk. 7. 89ff.; the Tonio- 
Karian (+Dorian) in the stricter sense 
to exactly 200. Ariabignes was admiral 
of this squadron, but whether the [onio- 
Karian division strictly corresponded to 
its title may be questioned. In either 
case the detachment of these contingents, 
especially after the losses of the ing 8 
fleet in the storm, or storms, would be 
a very serious blow. Baehr maintains 
that dv is not necessary in this apodosis. 

4. Davvdévrav trav Ed apéBara, 
as usual; but what the practice, or the 

hrase, has to say to the context here 
is anything but obvious. The fate of 
the sheep has nothing to do with the 
Ionian question, or the device for de- 
taching the IJonians from the king’s fleet. 
Is it possible that the whole line is a 


7 tocovroy B 


mere gloss, which has made its way into 
the text, and at an absurd point? It 
would come in more logically after freyé 
opt eaxyal or rig fXeye 1n 1. 

5. aS TOUS OF ; Themi- 
stokles could not do. ther: and they 
were already collected in council. Hdt. 
has apparently ‘contaminated’ two or 
three different anecdotes: (1) the appeal 
to the Ionians ; (2) the provisioning of 
the fleet at the expense of the Euboians ; 
(8) the ruse by which the Persians were 
led to believe that the Greek fleet was 
still at its moorings, and the soldiers 
still en at salvleaiar see 

6. v=réxyny, Sui sub v. 
The word ist Homeric, but not in that 
oe which is, however, frequent 
in Pindar; eg. Ol. 18. 52 Zlovdor 
bev wuxvérarov waddyuats ws Gedy. Cp. 
Aristophanes, Wasps 644f. Se dé ce 
wayrolas whéxew els dwrédviww maddpas. 
The word is especially appropriate on 
the lips of Themistokles, a veritable 

alamedes. 

ouppaxwy . . rods dplorous: they 
are involuntary otuuaxor, but the word 
is used, perhaps, less in the derivative 
sense, of allies, than in the literal sense, 
of co-fighters ; ‘the most valiant’ they 
could scarce be truly called among the 
king’s fighting men (have not. the 
Egyptians just gained the Aristeia! c. 
17 supra); perhaps there is a slight 
aaa irony in the use of the term 

ere. 

7. és rocotro yuvov, ‘so much, 
and no more, he revealed’ of his plan ; 
cp. 5. 50, 7. 99. With wapeydurou cp. 
1, 126 6 Kipos wapeydurov roy wdvra 
Abyor. 

ert roto. Karfhxove. + : 
pro praesenti rerum statu, Baehr. Cp. 
5. 49. 
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6¢ Toiot KaTnKovot tpnypace Tade troinréa ode elvar Ereye, 

a ; “A > ~ A / a 
Tov te wpoBarwav trav EvBoixayv xataQvew doa tis éOédou- 
Kpéocooy yap elvac rHy <aoderépny> otpatinv exew 7 OVS 10 
modepious' Wapaiveé Te Mpoemeiy Toics éwuTay EéxdoTous 

b mn , \ 4 2 a / 

mupa avaxaley: xopdns Sé mépe Thy Gpnv avT@ pernoery, 
@oTe aowéas amiuxécOa és thy “EddAdba. tadta perce ode 
Toe, xal avtixa wupd dvaxavodpevor étpatovTo mpos Ta 
mpoBata. of yap EuvBoées, mapaypnoduevo. tov Badxdos 20 
xpnopov ws ovdey Aéyorta, otre Tt é€exopicavro ovdéy ovTeE 
TpocecadtavTo ws Tapecopévov opt Tohéuov, TTepimetéa TE 

8 thaw B || elvai opi V) B: ‘an odu delendum ?’ Kallenberg 9 
ePoextov CPz || xaraOverw post é0éAo1 z || GéAou B 10 <oderépny> 
Stein@8 11 éwvrov éxacrov Cobet, van H. || éxaorocs C 12 
zupa Cobet, Stein(®)®: mip codd., Stein}, Holder, van H.: zrupny z || avrav C 
13 és: éri z 14 wupa Cobet, van H., Stein®: up || xavordpevor B || 


érperovTo a 20. totum caput suspectum habeo 2 ovr 


efexonioavro Bz, Holder: ovre éfexopicavro P, van H. || ovdév alterum 
delendum vid. nisi 7+ potius omiseris, aut saltem post mporerdfavTo 


transposueris 


9. xara@say: no doubt the sacrifice 
was to be followed by a feast; the 
animals were to be eaten by the fleet. 
Themistokles did not expect his men to 


fight on an empty stomach. 
mak 2 bens dévaxalay : 


Il. 

there seems to be some confusion between 
the fires for burning, or roasting, the 
meat, and fires left burning, after the 
tetreat of the Greeks, in order to deceive 
the enemy. It is not likely that the 
Greeks postponed seizing the sheep until 
tke onabie Bt per de re. 

12, « t: this sentence treats 
the resolution to retreat as alread 
taken, at least by Themistokles. It 
could not have been so, before the 
disaster at Thermopylai was known. 


Thy wv: cp. c. 14 supra. 
20. 1. of Ebpoles : Blakesley en- 


dorses Sch weighaeuser’s observation that 
the proper place for c. 20 is immediately 
after c. 4 supra; but the displacement 
may be as old as Hdt.’s own composition. 
In which case, or otherwise, the con- 
hexion seems to be that, a propos des 
moutons, the question arises: how did 
it happen that the sheep were there to 
be looted after that fashion! Why, 
because the Euboians had made no pre- 
parations for the war, and that although 
there was an oracle of Bakis to warn 
them But the authenticity of this 
chapter is not above suspicion. 


3 mpoerdgavro Bz, Holder, van H.: rpoepvAdfavro Naber 


wapaxpnocdpevo. Tov Bdxdos 
Xpnopdv: wapaxypacba: as in 4. 159, 1. 
108; cp. 2. 141 rdv & droylyor Exew 
mwapaxpnoduevoy rOy paxluwv, and 4. 150 
ddoylyny elxov rot xpnornplov. The word 
as used in 7. 223 has a further applica- 
tion. Bdxs may be connected with 
Bdfev, Bax- to say, speak, though the 
verb Baxige» in Aristophanes Peace 1072 
is no doubt formed from the proper 
name. The word Bdades is associated 
with Zisv\Aa by Aristotle, Prob/. 30. 1= 
954 a, in such a way as to suggest that 
the ancients themselves regarded the 
name rather as a generic term than as 
@ proper name; but there were two or 
three Bdxides of especial fame, to whom 
the title was successively 2 he ag 7a 
a Boiotian, an Attic, an Arkadian. (Cp. 
Pauly- Wissowa ii. 2802.) It is probably 
the Boiotian of Eleon (cp. 5. 48) that 
Hdt. believes himself to be quoting here, 
and in cc. 77, 96 infra, and 9. 48. 
Special collections of oracles of Bakis, 
of Musaios (cp. 7. 6), and others, had 
come much into fashion in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c. with the develop- 
ment, or revival, of mysteries, orgies, 
and other religious consolations ; cp. E. 
Rhode, Psyche (1894), pp. 351 ff.; J. B. 
Bury, Hist. of Greece, i. (1902) 335. 
8. 1, vro: cp. 5. 34, 1. 190. 
The v.2. wpoecdtayro, from wpocdrrew, 
is preferred also by Baehr and Sitzler. 
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érowjcavro odio. adrol ra mpnypara. Bands yap dde eer 
swept TovT@y 6 ypnopLOS. 
dpdteo, BapBapodwvos Stray bvyov eis Gra BddAy 
BvuBruvov, EvBolns drréyew trodvynndbdas alyas. 
tovrost ovdey Tote. Erect ypnoapévact dy Toict TOTe Tapeodci 
te xat mpocdoxiporcs Kaxoiot Taphy ode cuuhopy ypacba: 

10 3Wpos TA péytora. 

21 Ot pev 8) tadtra érpnocov, rapay Se 6 éx Tpnyivos 
xatdoKotros. Fv pev yap én’ ’Apreywol xardoxomos Ilodvas, 
yévos ’Avtixupeds, tT@ mpogeréraxro, at elye mXotov Karipes 
érouuov, eb TWadnoee O vauTiKds oTpaTOs, onpuaivey Tolot év 

4 avrot Stein’: avrotw 6 BapBapddwvos Valla: (barbaricus) : 
BapBapoduvov || 61’ dv A: éoray B || dAAa B 7 BvBrrov B || roAd 
pyxdédas SV, van H. 8 rovrow: 5¢ B, Stein!, Holder: ‘an rovrow: 
5)?’ van H. 9 xpnoOa a 10 wpds: és van H. 21. 4 
érotpov CPdz, van H.: del. Bekker || raAjovev B: radaioeev C: direAdcese 
Valla (discessisset): re wratree Valckenaer 


mepureréa, te brovfoavTro .. Ta 
aptrypara: sed res suas ipsi in summum 
diserumen adduxerunt, Schweig. followed 


This short sentence is a clumsy and 
inelegant one; there are ten words in 
the dative in four different constructions : 


i Bachr, wepererhs is used literally of roéroos might be masculine, but for the 
‘falling round’ or upon an object (cp. belated ogc; xpycapuévoacr followed by 
aor: Ai, 907, Ant. 1228); metaphori- ypaoGa and wapeoier followed by rap, 
cally, of ‘falling in with’ evil or mis- and wrap» again by wapf» in the next 


fortune. It may be used here with the line (c. 21), are stylistic abortions ; in 


farther suggestion of a sudden change 
or reverse of fortune; but that seems 
unnecessary. Rather the word here 
appears to come short of its fuller force, 
inasmuch as danger rather than actual 
disaster ap indicated. At any rate 
(as Stein observes), except for the sack 
of Histiaiotis c. 23 infra, the Euboians 
are not recorded to have suffered ; the 
Persian fleet made straight from Histiaia 
to Phaleron, c. 66 infra. The Euboians, 
indeed, a to have suffered almost 
as much from their friends as from their 
enemies. 

6. Srav {vydv els Aa BHAA BOBALvo 
appears to be a clear reference to the 
bridging of the sea (Hellespont) ; cp. 7. 
25, 34, 36 ; though it might conceivably 
refer merely to the employment of 
byblos-hawsers for ordinary marine or 


naval purposes. Cp. c. 77 in 
7. ae tier appears to be an drat 
Aey. 


8. robrove. ot8ty role. bret xpn- 
rie gies oder xpnoapévorsc means 
‘atter utterly neglecting, disregarding’; 
op 5. 72 ry Kwrenddvc ovdevy xpewpevos. 

e personal subject is supplied by op. 


short, with the wry setting of the 
chapter, and other peculiarities, doubts 
as to its authenticity are legitimate. 


21. 1. po ad Stein takes = éroleov 
(cp. 4. 145), Sitzler as=&radop (sic). It 
refers back to raira fipecd oge rode 
c. 19 supra. The puéy and 3¢ here almost 
constitute a parataxis. 

& é& Tpnxtvos xardoxowos: the 
article is explained by what follows. 
That the scout, or aide-de-camp, is 
described as éx Tpnyxivos, a place ap- 
parently in the hands of Xerxes, is 
observable, but may be explained by 
7. 176, where 4 d&a& Tpnxivos Ecodes is 
sEperaey. used for the pass of Thermo- 
BY ai, though it probably should have 

enoted a different one; cp. note ad l.c. 

2. TloAtag yévos “Avrixupeds. The 
man’s name seems to be unique. On 
Antikyra cp. 7. 198, 218. Polyas was 
presumably from the Malian city. 

3. whotow xarfipes, a boat fitted, or 
well-fitted with oars: xarjpys perhaps 
=edhpns. The same stem is seen in 
Tprhpys etc. Cp. note to 7. 36. 

4. wadforee: apparently from a verb 
wadéw, the Ionic form of wadalw (3dA7), 
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"A@nvaios nat rapa Acwvldn Erousos toto. er ‘Apremiolo 
dodot ayyédXew Ttpinxovrépm, qv te KatadapBdvy vewTepoy Tov 


areCov. 


ovTos ay 6 ‘ABpaviyos amrixdpuevds ode eonpaiwe Ta 
yeyovora wept Aewvidny xal rov otpardy avoid. 


ot 8 ws 


ervOovro Tadra, ovxért és avaBodas érocebvro Thy atroywpnow, 
éxopifovro Se ws Exacta: érayOnoav, Kopiv@io. mparot, dorarot 


dé "A@nvaio:. 


"A@nvaleoy S& véas tas dptota Treovaas érere- 


Edpevos @emsotroxréns érropevero wept ta roripa dara, 


5 ws AB: ws Pads || dBpdnyos B: adBpdvvxyos d : ABpwvuxos z 


6 Acwvidnv S || érotuos CPds, van H. 
9 Aewviden Be || <re>xai? Kallenberg 
és apPoras Cobet || érovéovro BPs 


|| €ompnve B 
22 1 vias B || rAwotoas Bz 


to wrestle, to engage ; here obviously a 
euphemism for ‘succumb’ or ‘ encounter 
a fall.’ Hesychius has the gloss ra\7%- 
cae ScapOdpae (StagpOapely Valckenaer). 
The emendation of the Herodotean text 
(cp. App. Crit.) is hardly necessary, but 
Baehr’s note is worth consulting. 
56. &¢ 8 aires: asin 9. 81 ef ai. 
"ABpdvixos 6 Avowdiéos: the same 
man, doubtless, who reappears in the 
winter of 479-8 B.c. as colleague of 
Themistokles and Aristeides in the 
embassy to 8 about the fortification 
of Athens; Thuc. 1. 91. 3. Lysikles 
was a not uncommon name at Athens; 
the man here mentioned might beconceiv- 
ably the grandfather of the well-known 
Lysikles, who belonged apparently to 
the entourage of Perikles; cp. Thuc. 
3.19.1; Aristoph. Knights 765; Plutarch, 


Periki. 24. a ee 
7. Tprnxovrépg : a ey wi irty 
oars ; probably a distinction, without a 
difference, from rAocfoy xarfipes supra. 
iy ve Bévy v 2 ved- 
repor 18 & familiar euphemism ; xara.., 
ep. c. 6 supra; but here with a sugges- 
tion of evil. Cp. ef radjocee supra, and 
for an inverse change of construction cp. 
9. 48. 


; i ral 
pl bi Soret Gol ¢ a strict tempo 


ae oe = 
10. s dvaBohas 
&woxaepnor, ‘considered the retreat no 
longer a matter for delay . .’ That 
could not strategically have re- 
treated before the fall of Leonidas, nor 
reasonably have delayed afterwards, is 
not apparent to Hdt. Plutarch de 
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8 aBpévuxos d: ABpwvuxos 2 
10 ovK 
11 Kopiv@io. <pév>? Stein? 


malig. Hadti. 34 = Mor. 867 puta the 
connexion more clearly: ovdé yap hy 
Bgeros evralda xadnudvous ppoupery rhy 
Oddaccay, évrds IvAGy tof woddpou yeyo- 
yéros, cat Réptov rOy rapddwy xparobrros. 

11. ds &xacrot éréyOnoay, ‘each con- 
tingent in order, as previously posted’: 
these words, perhaps purposely intro- 
duced by Hdt., rob the record of the 
sneer at the expense of the Korinthians, 
which it must otherwise have conveyed, 
and may have conveyed in its original 
Attic form. The Herodotean version is 
clearly acceptable: the retreat was a 
airbag orderly proceeding ; the Korin- 
thians had anpercnny occupied the left 
wing of the fleet; the Athenians, prob- 
ably at the suggestion of Themistokles, 
cp. c. 19 supra, remained somewhat in 
the rear to cover the retreat and to 
inscribe an appeal to their kinsmen and 

uondam allies now in the ranks of the 

ersian. és cp. c. 2 supra. 

22. 2. here puts into 
operation the wadduy announced in ec. 
19 supra. The employment of érAdé- 
pevos followed by ér yro in a different 
sense (émiréyecOa: eligere 6. 78, 7. 10, 
etc., Zegere c. 186 infra, etc.) is not quite 
happy: an ‘unconscious iteration.’ 

i Sara : 
he would, of course, have to land in 
order to do this: what time of rd was 
it? The battle had begun at mid-day, 
or somewhat later, c. 15 supra; the 
hour at which it ended has not been 
specified ; but it had been a long and 
heavy engagement, in which half the 
Athenian vessels had been damaged (c. 
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évrapvev év rotor lBo1ot ypaypara, ra “Iwves errerOovres TH 


torepain [nuépy]) dri +o “Apreuiovoy éredéEavro. 
“ dvdpes “Imves, ot aoéere Slxasa él 


5 ypaupata rade édeye. 


ra &e 


Tovs Tarépas otpatrevopevos car thy ‘EXAdda xaradovAovpevot. 
GAA paddiora pey mpos jucov ylvecbe: ei 5 tyivy dort tobro 
pn Suvatov trovnoar, dpeis SC Erte nal vov é« Tod pécov piv 
EerGe nat avtol nat trav Kapav Séecbe ra abra tyiv trove. 
10 ef 5@ pmdérepoy rovrwy oloy re ylvecOar, GdAX’ ba’ avayxalys 
peCovos xaréfevyGe 7) wore amicracOa, ipeis Se dv ro epyy, 
éreay cupployopev, eOedoxaxéete, peurynuévo. Sti ar hyeov 


3-5 Td... ypdppara om. 8 
5 rade EXeye: Aeyovra rade B 
8 veces BPz 
(ravra SV) 
8: ye BPz, Holder 


18 supra): then, according to Hdt., a 
council was held—the account of which 
is obscure. Then, the news of the 
disaster at Thermopylai is brought by 
Abronichoe, and retreat becomes at once 
inevitable ; but Themistokles now pro- 
ceeds to carry out his projected radduy. 
How many the springs, or fountains, to 
which the device was applied Hdt. does 
not say. 

8. évrdépveey dy roto. A(Bovct ypdppara. 
We are to understand that these inscrip- 
tions were incised (and coloured ) in the 
living rocks, or in some cases in the 
stones (marble) with which the springs, 
or cisterns, were fenced and builded. 
These ppraighs dria were read by the 
Ionians on the very next day; cp. c. 
23 infra: were they ever read by any 
other mortals thereafter? How many 
times the pre Vaat was reproduced by 
Themistokles Hdt. does not specify, but 
he gives the tpsissima verba, which ‘cut 
the record,’ for argument and rhetoric 
in inscriptions, a veritable ‘sermon in 
stones’; had Hdt. copied the same? 
Did ‘Ionians’ remember and report 
them at home? Is the anecdote an Attic 
invention! The appeal reads in any 
case more like a letter or an oral address 
than like a hastily cut inscription, and 
that in duplicate. There was no need 
to cut these inscriptions ; they might as 
well have been simply written or painted 
up. 

4. ta & ypdpuara réSe Oeye: 4 
conclusive proof “af the use of Aéyev, 


4 ypépp damn. van H., Stein® 
7 ylverOac a, ‘forsan recte’ van H. 


9 iferGe malit van H.: érerGe Bz || dSéer Ga: B || ratra RB: 
10 dvdyxns peifovos a 
12 cuppifwper d 


11 dore py arioracGa B || 


Ayo, ef sim. for script. The order of 
the words rdde freye is unusual, but 
occurs also 2. 136 in a less abrupt form. 

5. dri rods : cp. 7. 61, where 
the same point and the same moral are 
urged by Artabanos. 

7. wre ee ad > ee : 
i ace the earliest instance of re 
employment of this rhetorical formula ; 
cp. Thue. 1. 40. 4, Plato Rep. 590 p, etc. 

8. 6 8€: a genuine 34 in apodosi ; 
the Srecaatln is repeated immediately 
below ; cp. 7. 50, and Index. 


kc rod péorou hyty Yerbe, ‘assume 
@ neutral | ager ; op. 4. 118 dpeis dy 
ender’ rpomw éx tol pécou Kxarhpevor 


wepudyre huéas SiapOapévras. Also 8. 88 


and c. 73 infra.. tiv dat. cthicus, ‘we 
pray you '— 
9. Tév SécoGe: cp. 0. 19 supra ; 


and for Seca cc. 8, 4 supra. 


10. e Sd pyddrepoy robrey: three 
courses are open to the lonians, more 
or less consistent with their duty to 
their fathers: (i.) uddora pér, to desert 
the Persian and join the Greeks (pds 
‘EAjvar ylverOa); (ii.) ef 8¢ wh, to 
leave the Persian and assume a neutral 
position (éx rod péoou EferOa, xariioGas) ; 
(iii.) to play the Persian false in the hour 
of battle (é r@ Epyy ePedoxaxéew). 

11. p&fovos . . § Gore derloracOar. 
The conjunction dere is not de rigueur 
in this construction of the infinitive 
after a comparative, but is certainly in 
place ; cp. Madvig, @.S. 150 ¢. 
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yeyovare xat Ort apyndev % &yOpn mpos tov BdpBapov an’ 
ipéoy Hiv yéyove.” GQeusrroxrAéns S¢ raira &ypade, Soxéew 
euol, er’ audorepa voor, iva } Nabovra Ta ypaupara Bacindéa 15 
"lwvas qroujon petaBarely cal yevécOar mpos éwurav, 4 érelre 
aveveryO7 xat StaBAnOy mpos EépEnv, amlotrous woujoy rods 
‘Iwvas xal Trav vavpayiwy altrods aroryy. 

Geucoroxdéns pty tadta evéypawe. roics Se BapRapaas 28 
autixa pera taitta mroim Fre dvnp ‘loriateds dyyé\Xov 
rov Spnopov tov am ‘Aprewocloy tov ‘EXAnvev. of 8 in 
amorins Tov pev ayyéd\Novra elyov ev pudraxy, véas 82 tayéas 
aréorethay TpoxaTowopuévas’ dmrayyeravrov Se rovTwy Ta Hy, 5 
obro bn dua rl oxidvapévy twaca 4 aorparin érémdce ad215 
emt to “Aprepictov. émirxovtes 58 dy roiTm TE yopw péxpL 
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13 dpynbev post éyOpn d || 7 om. B 14 d€ om. B || éypaye B, 
Holder, van H.: évéypade? hie idem 16, 17 owes (bis) B || pera- 
Badzev B || éwetre: eredy Krueger, van H. || dvevexOqe AB || fépfea BPz 
18 cuppaycéwy 2 23. 2 torts Pd: torts C: Iorieds 2 3 
8 B 4 vias Bz || raxelas codd. z 5 rovréwy a 6 ovrw: B || 
au CPdz || érAce P, Holder: érAwe(v V) Bz, van H. || aAvjs a: dAAjs B 


given! The retreat is a Spncpés—is 


that the man’s word, or Hdt.’s? 

8. tx’ dmuorriys: the man evidentl 
went to Aphetai ; if the Persian admirals 
actually disbelieved his report, they can 


8. : liel argu- 
nica eee te ths Athenians y 


the Spartans c. 142 infra. The reference 
here 18, of course, to the Ionian revolt 
and the part taken by Athens therein ; 


but, as Hdt. 5. 78, 96, 97 clearly shows, 
the casus belZi between Athens and Persia 
was already im existence before Athens 
espoused the cause of the Ionians, and 
the participation in the Ionian revolt 
was the effect and not the cause of the 
oe enmity with Sardes and with 
usa 


14. Sondey enol, éx’ Guddrepa vole : 
was this very obvious design really a 
discovery of "Hats, or was the double- 
mindedness of Themistokles other than 
commendable ? 

16. , intransitive ; 7. 52. 

17. wal Oy: sc. 7A ypdupara ; 
a curious phrase, though the meaning 
of 3afdd\Aew cannot be doubtful; cp. 
5. 60, 97 etc. But the sentence is rather 
clumsy, 7a -ypdupara as the subject of 
rojoy and of dxéoxp being harsh. 


: etill at 
_mwAoly: the size of this boat is not 


‘pecified ; was the man of Histiaia alone 
mit? And why is not his proper name 


hardly have heard as yet of the capture 
of Thermopylai. «txov év guAaxy, ‘ kept 
under arrest.’ 

5. robrev, masculine, of the men on 
the ships; cp. 7. 179. 4 supra. ta fv: 
the “hne dite @ art Case, jae nat 

6. oxvapive: dawn of the 
fourth day (say Wednesday) ; the phrase 
is peculiar: oxldvayas (oxldynuc), cp. 7. 
141 (oxcdvayérns Anutrepos), here seems 
to refer to the dispersion of light, the 
diffusion of rays by the sun. Blakesle 
cps. Milton’s ‘‘Morn sowing the 
with orient pearl.” Op. also Aischyl 
Pers. 502 wplv oxedacOivat Geod 'Axrivas, 
Also Psalm 97. 11 (B.V. ‘‘ Light is sown 
for the aig *). f ' vf 

wace h orpatih: 80. f) yaurixy. 

aAfs, without stragglers, and with- 
out detaching any scouts, etc., en 
— P 
the hour at which they had moved out 
to battle on the previous day (c. 15 
supra, which shows that pécov 
here is neuter). The double omission of 
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Se riv wok soyov trav ‘Iotiaséwr, xal ris "EdXoTins poipns 
10 yas §@ ris ‘Iorwimtidos rds tapafadaccias xopas Tdcas 


érréSpapov. 


"EvOabra 8¢ rotrov dovrav, BépEns érocwacdpevos ra rept 
Tovs vexpods érewre és Tov vauTiKdY oTpaToy KipUKa, TpoeToL- 
pacaro & rdde* Scot tov orparovd tot éwurod joav vexpol 
dy @epporirAnot (Roav Se wal S00 pupiddes), Smrodvropevos 





8 érAwov Bz, van H. || iorcainy Cd 
10 loriacdridos Cd: torianrisos B || tas om. B 
2 otpardy om. B || rponroyuacaro a 
4 xal: ws Naber || troAccurdépevos C(superser.) d: 


éXXoyiuns B 

24. 1 rd om. B 
post orparov om. C 
trodowrdpevos & 


9 iorwswy S: ioriaiwy || 


3 Tov 





the article may be easily understood in 
a colloquialism. There is no eagerness 
si ig the Greek fleet ; cp. c. 10 sw 


wd tovrov appears to be temporal. 

9. rhv wd Leer: cp. 7. 164 for 
the strong &w. ey seem to have 
had no resistance toencounter. ‘Ioriala 
(4) suffered afterwards a worse fate from 
the Athenians in 446 B.0., ‘Eoriaas 32 
étoxloayres atrol rh» fy Erxov, Thuc. 
1. 114. 3; cp. Hicks, Manual,’ p. 65, 
though there is no reference to that 
catastrophe here. It hardly seems likely 
that Histiaia was no more and its place 
taken by Oreos (the name which yet 
prevails) when Hdt. wrote this passage ; 
in other words, the first draft of his 
history is appreciably older than the 
thirty years’ truce ; cp. Introduction, § 9. 
ths ‘EdAomins polpys yiis 5% ris 
‘IorarériBos : commentators (so Rawlin- 
son, Baehr) have misunderstood the 
relation of these terms, and made 4 
’"EAorlyn polpn a part of Histiaiotis ; as 
Stein rightly points out, fs 3¢ is a 
‘*gecond closer definition,” according to 
a regular use of 8¢, cp. 1. 114. “The 
Persians did not over-run Euboia, but 
only Ellopia, or Hellopia, nor all Hellopia, 
but only Histiaiotis, nor yet quite all 
Histiaiotis, but only ras rapadadacolas 
xdpas—though not one of those they 
spared (xdcas). The Persians did not 
venture far from their ships. Hellopia 
is no doubt the land of the “Endowes, 
an interesting and surely primitive folk, 
in view of their congeners Apvores, 
Addomres, Kéxpowes (KexpowlSat), KixXores 
(Ktxd\wwres), Iédores (IleAorlda:) and 
others like. Perhaps “EAdowes is not 
far removed from “EXAnves itself; Strabo 


445 gives "E\Xorla as a name for Euboia, 
dwd"E)owos rod "Iwvos. Elsewhere (828) 
he quotes Philochoros as saying rd» rept 
Awddérny rérovr, Gorep Thy EdBaay, 
‘E\dorlay xAnOivas (on the authority of 
Hesiod) ; and connects ‘EXAol (ZeAAol) 
nae tr A cea pots, the titl 

4. 1. TOUS ver the title 
of this anecdote which seems quite 
independent of the record in 7. 288. 

4. xal 8S6o pv , ‘about (even) 
twenty thousand’: of these the king 
buried 19,000 and left 1000 unburied, 
as a preparation for the ensuing comedy. 
The figures and the farce are alike in- 
credible : 20,000 men cannot have fallen 
at Thermopylai, still less could 19,000 
have been so speedily interred; nor is 
it by any means certain that the Persian 
king would have caused them to be in- 
terred at all—exposure being perhaps 
the Persian custom ; cp. 7. 117—though 
doubtless he would have permitted the 
various nations concerned each to follow 
its own rite. Nor, had the king 
attempted such a fraud, could he have 
hoped to silence men’s tongues, or befool 
their eyes. It is likely enough that a 
good many of the slain had been interred 

fore the visitors from the fleet made 
their appearance at Thermopylai; for 
the rest, the anecdote seems to be part 
of the comic Nemesis which Greek 
anecdote-mongers inflicted upon Xerxes 
(cp. Introduction, § 11). It forms in 
any case a contrast to the Spartan review 
of the Persian dead at Marathon, 6. 120 
—a truly dignified proceeding. Perhaps 
és xAlous represents about the numbers 
of the Persian slain in the third engage- 
ment. 
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roUrwY ws yidtous, Tos oLTTovs Tadpous dpuvEdpuevos Earfe, 5 
gurdsSa te ertBarov cal yhy éraynodpevos, va ph obOeinoayv 
ire Tov vavTixod orparov. as 5 8:68 és ryv ‘Iotialny o 
kipug, ovANOYoY Toinoduevos TrayTés Tod otparotrédou édeye 
rade, “‘ dvdpes cvppayot, Bacireds Eéptns 1@ Bovdopévo tpuéwv 
mapadidwat éxdutrovra thy Ttakw Kal eOovrTa Oejoacbat 8xws 10 
payeras mpos rods avonrous Teév avOpwrav, of AAmicay THV 
Bacithéos Svvamy imepBaréecba.” ratra émayyetdapévov, 25 
peta Tadra ovdéey éyivero wAoiwy oraviwrEepoy' ovTw® ‘Tool 
nOedov OejoacBar. SvatreparwOévres Se eOnedbvro SieEvovres rovs 


vexpous: awdvres 5 Hmriotéaro rods Kxetévous elvas mdvras 
AaxeSatpoviovs xal @eoritas, opavtes Kad rovs elAwtas. ov 5 
6 dvAdda A!: gvAAddas S || ereBdrArAwv B 7 iorainv Cd 


9 fippayor 2 10 wat om. 8, Holder || QejoerOac Ask. 13 
BarcAews C: BacrdrHos s || trepBaréoOac B: wrepBadreioar van H. 
25. 2 éyevero CP 3 Oenoer Oar 2 || EOneovro SV: eOnedvro . . 5é om. 
R 4 wdvres: mdavras Cobet || ravras del. idem 5 kat Qceomiéas 
suspecta mihi || d6p@vres a: opewvres C: dpéovres B, etc., Stein! 

5. rigpovs Sprfduevos: cp. rddpor 
peytrAne dpvtarres c. 28 infra. The king 
did not work with his own hands, 
érPahev notwithstanding. Ee 

6 v « 


| re Av 
traunodpevos. Stein takes ¢. émif. as 
a Aysteron i yp aa with y. éray. The 
earth w first be filled in, heaped u 


own m)ota were still earn at Aphetai, 
and only the local stock available. 
Some of these might make the passage 
more than once; it must have na 
a4 scene, the astraite alive with small 
craft; but there is a suspicion of persi- 
flage about Hdt.’s expression. 

3. Svefcdvres, between the Greek on 
the one hand and the Persian on the 


(évapdopuas), and the leaves then strawe 
over to conceal the diggings. ¢v)Ads, 
collective, like rr vegpds, larmwds. ie 
wa be v: sc. al rddpot 

rather Enea’ ot onthe With the con- 
straction cp. c. 7 supra. 

8. wouncdpevos: cp. c. 88 
infra, 


wavros tro orpatomfSov: sc. roi 
vavrixov. He would need an interpreter, 
or rather a number of interpreters, to 
addreas the motley array. 
9. obppayor is polite; cp. c. 19 supra. 
10. ‘permits, gives leave’ ; 
in 6. 103, with a slightly different sug- 
gestion, the victor Miltiades rapadidoi 
piel anid dvaxnpux Firat. 
, bs 


trepBaré superare, 7. 89, 


163, 
26. 1. é&ro the king, 


vyekapévov : 
through his herald. On the word op. 
1 


2. @88ty tylvero rAolov orravueerepov : 


they went across in amall boats, and 
the supply was soon exhausted. Their 


other; or perhaps, more generally, 
passing right through the Greek dead ; 
cp. 7. 89. (It is not clear that the 
1000 were lying about, scattered where, 
ex hypothest, they had fallen.) 

4. vo, ‘were firmly convinced’ 
—though utterly mistaken. The word 
with Hdt. carries no implication of 
scientific or accurate knowledge, but can 
scarcely be a mere synonym for voulfecv. 
If xal @eowdas (cp. 7. 222) be not a 

loss, it is explained by the next words. 

r should it follow dpGvres ? 

5. kal rods dAeras. The 
argument is not clear, for Helots were 
in a sense ‘Lakedaimonians’; did the 
sight-seers mistake Helots for Thes- 

ians* But cp. previous note. Except 
or 7, 229, this is the only express 
indication of the presence of Helots at 
Thermopylai. Though the sight-seers 
fell into this error about the Greek dead 
(a strange error, with the Greeks from 
the king’s navy among them!), they 
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pey ovd érdvOave rovs SiaBeRyxoras RépEns radra mpnkas 
wept rovs vexpods rods éwurod: xal yap 6) Kal yedolov jv- 
Tay pev xidsoe épalvovro [vexpot] xelwevor, of 5é wavres éxéaro 
adées ouynexopicpévo. és rauTd yewploy, réocepes yudsddes. 
Tavrny pev thy huéony wpos Oény érpdtrovro, ty 8 torepaly 
of yey darérdeov ds ‘Iotiainv dri rds véas, of S¢ audi BépEnv 


és addy oppéarto. 


"“Heov 5é ods adroporo: advdpes aa’ ’Apxadins Grtyoe tivés, 


6 £éptns 828 


were not taken in by the (supposed) 
trick devised by the king, as above de- 
scribed, in relation to the dead bodies 
ig 2 al yap 8h L yedotoy fv: th 

. ke xal yeAotovy fv: the 
comic Nemesis proceeds. 

8. rév piv . . xelpevos: of the Persian 
side a‘ thousand were to be seen lying 
(about on the field, just where they h 
fallen ); meantime 19,000 had been 
collected and buried ! 

of 8... XAdbes. Hat. 
apparently means that the king had 
caused all the Greek bodies to be collected 
in one ea It is possible that some- 
thing of the kind had been done; in 
any case the x , the spot where the 
Greek dead would be thickest piled, was 
no doubt the hill on which the last 
stand had been made; 7. 225ff. Around 
the hill might well be lying the corpses 
of the king’s men, where they had fought 
and fallen. Stein thinks the object (of 
the king—or the story-teller?) was to 
make it appear that 4000 Greeks had 
been slain by 1000 Persians, 4 Greeks 
by each Persian (je vier von einem); but, 
really, neither Hdt., nor in the last resort 
Xerxes, can well have expected any one 
to believe that the 4000 dead Greeks had 
been slain wholly and solely by the dead 
Persians! The trick was devised, or 
oP to have been devised, to ex- 
hibit the proportional losses on each 
side. The figure 4000 for the Greek 
dead comes no doubt from a misapplica- 
tion of the epigram in 7. 228, which 
gives 4000 as the number of Pelopon- 
nesians who fought, not the number of 
Greeks who fell, at Thermopylai. Stein 
here seems to overlook éx [eNorovvdcou 
there and makes the 4000 include 
Thebans and Thespians. 8100 Pelopon- 
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nesian Hoplites are accounted for in 
7. 202; but there were probably 1000 
‘Lakedaimonians’ to boot, even not 
including the Helotsa; or the 4000 
might less probably be made up of 3100 + 
900 Helots, 8 for each Spartiate. The 
actual number of Greek fighting men at 
Thermopylai, firat and last, far exceeded 
4000: albeit they may not all have 
eae posted at Thermopylai proper ; 
cp. Zc. 

10. ra v : there has 
been no red Heise ti of a change of 
day since the dawn of the ivrepaly (cp. 
cc. 22, 28 supra) of the battle; but it 
seems more natural, considering all that 
has taken place in the interval, to reckon 
‘this day’ here as a different one, ie. at 
least the ‘fifth’ day of the memorable 
week: ry vorepaly would then be the 
sixth. The story and journal of the 
fleet is here dropped, not to be renewed 
till c. 66 in/ra. 

26. 1. 4xow: i.e. before the Persians 
left Thermopylai. These Arkadian 
medizers, or mercenaries, were long ago 
traced to Karyai (vide Schweighaeuser 
in loco) on the strength of Vitruvius 1. 
1, who, in explaining the origin of 
Caryatides (in architecture), mentioned 
that Carya had joined the Persians 
against Greece. A medizing movement 
in Arkadia might help, with the atti- 
tude of Argos, to i a a good deal in 
the policy of the Peloponnesians during 
the war; but does this anecdote go 
beyond a mercenary adventure? Even 
80, it is significant of the miserable lack 
of pan-Hellenic sentiment or loyalty in 
the peninsula; albeit these very men 
have a word to say concerning the 
Olympiad, a celebration which existed 
to emphasize the ‘ Unity of Hellas’; cp. 
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5. 22. But this whole anecdote is open 
to suspicion ; it is ‘gnomic,’ it is told 
for the sake of an Gros e& elpnudvoy, 
such as Hdt. loves to close a section 
of his narrative withal (cp. my notes 
to 4. 143 f.), as here, the story of 
Thermopylai - Artemision; and _ the 
chronoloygi implication, strictly in- 
terpre is neither in itself quite 
acceptable nor quite consistent with 
7. 206 supra. 

2. Blou re Sedpevar, victus egentes : tho 
word éyvepyés may mean simply ‘em- 
ployed, not necessarily ‘employed for 

ire,’ though the word évepydteo@a: in 
1. 93 certainly connotes filthy luore, 
and the ‘hire’ here may be taken for 

ted. The use of the word in Thus. 
3. 17 does not help us, as the 
is in every way doubtful; but the use 
ap. Xenoph. Platon. eo al. shows that 
the word does not necessarily connote 
wages. Was this Arcadian embassy a 
political move (6Alyo vwés) or simply a 
merce adventure f 

4, ele 84 rus wd wavrev: this circum- 
stantiality would hardly belong to Hdt.’s 
own method at this stage of the story 
if he had not found it in his source; 
natural to the isolated anecdote, it is 
hardly called for in the body of a work, 
which has narrated many interviews 
with the Persian king aaa € The 
‘one’ in question was presumably ‘the 
son of Artabanos,’ named below: mpd, 
‘on behalf of’; cp. Index. 

& ’OdrAtpma dyovor.: the eral 
synchronism of the invasion with an 
Olympiad is indubitable, and a corner- 
stone for the chronology of the war; 
bat the exact coincidence of the festival, 
or any of its five(?) days (Pindar, OJ. 
5. 6), with the defence of Thermopylai 
(7. 206), or with the Arkadian applica- 
tion to the king, is very doubtful, all the 
more as these two supposed synchron- 


isms conflict with each other! Stein's 
note, however, on this p e still 
remains as written under the exploded 
hypothesis that the Olympiad coincided 
with the first full moon after the sammer 
solstice, the last day of the festival in 
480 B.0o. being June 25. He therefore 
transfers the scene of the Arkadian re- 
ception to Therme, maintaining its 
synchronism with the Olympiad, while 
rightly dating the defence of Thermo- 
pylai to the end of August or beginning 
of September. But if the synchronism 
of the Olympiad with the defence of 
Thermopylai is to be abandoned as an 
anachronism, why is the Olympiad in 
this anecdote to be maintained as good 
chronology? It is surely much more 

robable that the Arkadian application 


assuming the anecdote to have any 

truth in it) is correctly located at 

Thermopylai, and correctly dated after 

the Spartan fiasco there, that the 

sy, substance of the conversation, in- 
u 


the Olympiad synchronism, is 
precisaly and axactly reproduced. How- 
ever that may be, and not to press the 
distance from Arkadia to Macedon, the 
revised calculation for the Olympiad 
celebrations (Unger, Philol. 30, 1874, 
227 ff.; A. Mommsen, Ueber die Zeit der 
Olympien, 1891; cp. Busolt, ii? 708) 
makes the approximate synchronism of 
Ol. 75, with the scenes laid at Thermo- 
ylai, a sufficiently reasonable yet elastic 
ar rie cover both cases. Cp. Appendix 

6. nal Ccaplorey dyaéva y. kal L.: 
a similar change of moods (&yovst: 
Gewpénery) in a question is exemplified 
5.18 rives . . elot . . xalri. . é0édovres 
E\doey, with somewhat less abruptness 
than in the answer here. The Olympian 
festival was pee athletic and ‘hippio’ 
—not including a ‘musical’ element 
(as did the Pythian). 
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8. rhs Aalns rov &Bduevov oricavoyv : 
sc. KetoOar, or elvas; the article (dis) and 
the present participle mark the notoriety 
and the periodicity of this proud yet 
paltry prize; but the Arkadians presum- 
ably did not use exactly this phrase, but 
simply éAalys or xorlvou crépavoy. Op. 
Pausanias 5. 15. 8 card d¢ rdv drifb- 
Sopor pdrrord dori ev detia weduxws 
xérwos* xadetros S5¢ éAala xad\Nuorépavos, 
kal rots wexGot 7a.’Od\Gpumia Kxadéornxey 
dx’ abrijs dléoc0a: rods crepdyovs. 

The value of a win is very much 
under-stated and under-estimated by this 
anecdote, in the interests of the moral ; 
an Olympian victor obtained substantial 
rewards and advantages from his own 
city; cp. K. F. Hermann, gottesdienst. 
Alterth. iii. 50, with reff. (e.g. Plutarch, 
Solon 23; Plato, Ap. 86D, Rep. 465D; 
Thuc. ~ 121, eee "i 

9. v : herein no 
doubt the ey to the fable, which exists 
for the sake of the moral, as fables 
always do. These poor men of Arkadia 
are come to read the proud Persians a 
lesson on the connexion between revly 
and dper}; cp. 7. 102. The moralist 
has, however, nothing to say on the 
amazing 7 saat of a nation’s amusing 
itself at Olympia with the enemy at its 
very gates; the religious associations 
prohibit that (but cp. 9. 11); nor, again, 
of the uselessness of such spectacles and 
athleticisms for purposes of war; it was 
left to the Makedonian age to discover 
the inferiority of athletes to soldiers ; 
ep. Plutarch, Alex. 4, Philopoem. 3. a 

e 


Trypavns 6 *ApraBdvov. 
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variant Tpravralxuns many have pre- 
ferred on the ground, given by Wesseling, 
that Tigranes, though well known, is 
nowhere (else) described as a son of 
Artabanos. But he is described as an 
Achaimenid, 7. 62, cp. 9. 95, which is 
enough. Hdt. follows his sources with- 
out y co-ordinating, harmonizing, 
and relating them. e patronymic 
here for Tigranes is in itself a valuable 
evidence for the independence of this 
anecdote, and of the gnomic source to 
which it must be referred; cp. Intro- 
duction, § 10. 

SeaAr(ny ge ied cp. aloxdyny dpdety 
Thue. 5. 101. is well-known Atticism 
does not occur elsewhere in Hdt. (nor 
indeed in Thucydides either). 

11. otre Avioxero orydv: the parti- 
cipial construction is noticeable, cp. 5. 
19 dvéxev dpéwy ra woreduera, and the 

Hel in 1. 206. On the other hand, 

- 189 xarapelvayres dvdoyovro roy éwiévra 

éxl rh» xwpny détacba: is obviously a 
different construction. 

awéytas : coram omnibus (Baehr) 
= SB ob raph ph @ANA swept 

18. wepl Xpnparev .. 

Xphuara and dper# are not ite 
co-ordinate in this passage ; the slight 
inconsequence only sharpens the gnome. 
wept dperiis=rol xadoi vera. 
observes that the speaker utters a 
thoroughly Greek sentiment: Stein adds, 
one worthy of his sire! (‘“‘spricht ganz 
im Geiste seines Vaters’’). Such observa- 
tions, however, go to illustrate not so 
much the spread of Hellenic culture and 
ethos among the Asiatics as the literary 
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mechanism of Hellenic logography. ‘The 
distinguished foreigner’ as a vehicle for 
national sentiment, whether praise or 
blame be the object in view, seems to 
have been a Greek invention ; cp. 4. 77, 
142; 7. 9, 236, ete. 

27. 1. & & try. . adrixa, ‘mean- 
while, immediately after the occurrence 
of the disaster in Thermopylai’; i.e. 
before the transactions narrated in cc. 
23~26. 

2. Gerocarol . . és Daxdas. The 
xéros between Thessalians and Phokians 
was even more deadly than the & py 
between Athens and Aigina; cp. 7. 145, 
where nothing is said of any attempt to 
compose this quarrel at the Isthmus. 
(Hdt. does not co-ordinate his materials 
fally.) The word xéd0s has a more 
physical and concrete ring in it than 
&x6pn. The antiquity of the feud be- 
tween Thessalian and Phokian is ex- 
hibited in 7. 176 supra. That it is 
less in evidence during the fifth century 
is Leet te rather an accident of our 
sources than a proof of mutual goodwill, 
save that Phokians and Thessalians may 
have had, to some extent, a common 
friend in Athens. (In the fourth centary 
the short-lived supremacy of Phokis was 
in great part maintained by the division 
of Thessaly against itself; cp. Bury, 
Hist. of Greece, ii. 281 ff.) 

3. tpéparos: an awkward iteration 
after tpdpa just above. «al rd Kxdpra, 
‘very specially,’ 7. 16, 4. 181, etc. 

4. explains and introduces an 
account of rd borarov rpdya. The exact 
date of this affair is not to be extracted 
from the phrase of woNdoie. Ereot xpbrepoy 
rabrys ris Baoiwéos orparndaclns. It 
would be interesting to know who the 
céppaxo: were, or whether that word 
points to anything more than rd Kod» 
row Gecoahip. The account in Hdt. is 
neither quite complete nor perhaps quite 
accurate. He records two victories of 
the Phokians over the Thessalians, the 
more recent one apparently on Parnassos, 
a wefopaxla, a vuyrouaxia, and apparently 
a sortie of a besieged force, resulting in 


éoBadovres yap Tavotpatin avroi re ot 
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& great victory, due to a ruse or ale 
devised by their Eleian diviner Te 
This great victory is commemorated, 
according to Hdt., by splendid offerings 
at Delphi and at Abai. The other vic- 
tory, in the pass by Hyampolis, and at 
& previous date, where they discomfit the 
essalian cavalry, also by a stratagem 
or ruse, the authorship of which is not 
specified (c. 28 infra), appears of less 
moment, and is not especially com- 
memorated at Delphi, or even at Abai, 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; other- 
wise, despite Hdt.’s assertion, we might 
have been tempted to conjecture that 
the anathema at Abai was in reality a 
commenioration of the victory at Hyam- 


lis. 
 palvaiioa 6. 18 narrates the two Pho- 
kian stratagems against the Thessalians 
in the same order as Hdt., without 
adding any point, and even omitting 
the Kleian mantis. Pausanias in the 
Phokika (10. 1) gives a much fuller 
account of these transactions. According 
to the Pertegete there were four battles, 
the second and third of which are not 
represented by anything in Hdt., while 
the first and fourth correspond to the 
two engagements in Hdt., restored to 
their proper order. Pausanias records 
first (i.) the battle by Hyampolis, and 
the disaster to the Thessalian cavalry 
caused by the concealed jars (c. 28 infra). 
It appears, however, to be an indecisive 
affair, for (ii.) the Thessalians at once 
prepare to invade Phokis on a far larger 
scale (cuvedéxOnoay dard radv mwrébdewy 
wacayv), a project which strikes terror 
into the Phokians, especially as the 
cavalry is chiefly in evidence. After 
consulting the Delphic oracle they 
despatch, under cover of night, 3800 
icked men, led by Gelon, to reconnoitre ; 
bat this force is trampled and cut to 
ieces by the Thessalian cavalry. (iii.) 
This disaster leads to a desperate resolve: 
the Phokians determine to conquer or 
to die, after devoting withal their wives, 
children, and all their properties to the 
flames. dyri rovrov pev &warra ra 
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dvddynra Bovdetduara drévoa dowd ‘EXF- 
yaw dvoudteras Puwxixh. The Phokians 
march out under two generals, an 
Ambrosian named Rhoios and Daiphantes 
of Hyampolis, the former in command 
of the infantry, the latter of the horse. 
This expedition is accompanied by Tellias 
of Elis, on whom the hopes of the 
Phokians were fixed. The result of their 
desperate courage was a brilliant victory, 
and the oracle was justified ; but where 
exactly the battle took place, and what 
service on the occasion Tellias performed, 
is not specified. The same story is 
told, with some important additions, by 
Plutarch, Mor. 244; see notes to c. 29 
infra. iv.) Subsequently, when the 
two armies were laagered opposite each 
other, wept rhy és rhy Duxlda écBodipy, 
the stratagem of Tellias came off. Tak- 
ing advantage of a full moon, 500 picked 
men, their arms and persons whitened 
with chalk, surprised the Thessalians, 
and slew an immense number. Pausanias 
describes two monuments at Delphi as 
records of these events. One he connects 
with the great but anonymous Phokian 
victory, (ili.) supra. dwxd rovrouv 5 roi 
Epyou xal dva0juara ol Dwxeis dwréoreday 
és Aeddovs ‘Aréd\\wm TedrXlay re rip 
paery xal Sc paxoudvas ddA odlow 
éorpariyynoay, adv Sé avrois cal fpwas 
Trav éxixwpluyv> Epya de al elxdves 
"Aprrouésovrés elow ’Apyelov (10. 1. 10). 
Another notice of Phokian anathemata 
occurs in a different connexion, not 
free from ambiguity. lol xal elxdves 
xarxat Dwxdwy dvadévrwy, jyixa Sevrépg 
cuuBory 7d larmixdy érpdparro 1rd éx 
GegoaNnlas . . “Hpaxdis 8é wal "Awdddwr 
Exovras rol rplrodos cal és pdxny rep 
atroU xa@lorayra: <Anrw per Sh cal 
"Apres 'Awé\\wva, "AOnra & ‘Hpaxdéa 
éréxoves Tol Oupod. Dwxédwy xal robré 
éoriy dvd@nua, Sre odlow éxi rods Oec- 
gadovds TedXlas ayjoaro 'HXetos. ra 
pev Sh ddA dydAuara Alv\d\ébs re & 
xorg «al ’Auuxdaios, rivy 52 AOnvay xal 
"Apremy Xlovis dors elpyacuévos: Kopy- 
Olous 5¢ elval gacw abrods (10. 18. 7). 
Assuming that the first group here 
mentioned was identical with the ana- 
thema previously described, there were, 
according to Pausanias, at Delphi only 
two groups commemorating Phokian 


victories over Thessalians. (a) There was 
the work of Aristomedon of Argos, which 
represented Tellias, Rhoios, Daiphantes, 
and possibly other orparyyol (Gelon, for 
example !), together with certain local 
Phokian heroes. This commemorated 
the great victory over the Thessalian 
cavaliers, numbered (iii.) above, but not 
recorded by Hdt. at all: these figures 
were apparently of bronze. (b) There 
was the group, various figures in which 
had been wrought by Diyllos, Amy- 
klaioa, and Chionis, al] Korinthians, to 
commemorate apparently the success 
enumerated as (iv.) above, and identical 
with the wrefouaxia of Hdt. in which 
the ruse of Tellias the Eleian was 
brilliantly successful. This anathema 
represented a contest between Herakles 
and Apollon for possession of the divin- 
ing stool or tripod, Leto and Artemis 
supporting Apollon, and Athena backing 
Herakles. To this group Hdt. apparently 
refers. 

Though Pausanias is more explicit 
than Hat., it by no means follows that 
we are to adopt his account of the war 
simpliciter; nor is a partial harmony 
between the two out of compass. Hdt. 
records two Phokian victories over the 
Thessalians and but one Delphian monu- 
ment, the work ai gphoad of the 
Korinthian school, and commemorating 
the night battle, which, though he 
describes it first, he has previously 
introduced as 1rd Ocraroy rpGya. On 
this point, then, Hdt. and Pausanias 
are at one. For the victory which he 
records over the Thessalian cavalry Hdt. 
mentions no monument. Pausanias, 
however, also, on his own showing, is 
a@ monument short, for he records three 
Phokian victories over the Thessalians, 
two of them victories over the cavalry, 
and has but two monuments to desoribe, 
the one commemorating a victory over 
the Thessalian cavalry ‘in a second 
engagement ’—plainly the one numbered 
(iil.) above—a victory, the story of 
which is, on the face of it, as above 
indicated, full of improbabilities. The 
solution lies near, t Pausanias (or 
his source) has duplicated the victory 
over the Thessalian cavalry. There was 
only one victory over the cavalry, as 
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described by Hdt. and by Pausanias 
himself, (i.) sugra; it was in honvur 
of this victory that the group by Aristo- 
medon of Argos was dedicated, and we 
may fairly conjecture that the isan 10 
by which the cavalry was discomfited 
was due to the ingenuity of Tellias, 
The error in Pausanias can even be 
explained. As Hdt. had recorded this 
engagement without assigning a monu- 
ment to it, a victory had to be invented 
in order to account for the presence of 
a second monument at Delphi. The 
omission by Hdt. of any mention of 
the monument is no doubt a difficulty ; 
bat a monument there was. 

The only crux remaining is the ocour- 
rence in Pausanias of the disaster to the 
Phokians under Gelon, omitted by Hat. 
This episode has an air of verisimilitude, 
and need not be dismissed as merely a 
set-off to the victory of the ‘Six Hundred.’ 
Its omission by Hdt. is easily accounted 
for by the consideration that he ia 
merely describing the grievances of the 
Theesalians inst the Phokians, a list 
from which Thessalian victories might 
fairly be omitted. A combination, then, 
gives a more complete and a more correct 
view of the war than either source taken 
alone. The war comprised three great 
epi : (i) A Phokian victory over 

e Thessalian cavalry, commemorated 
at Delphi by the group above described 
as the work of the Argive, Aristomedon. 
{ii) A Thessalian victory over the 
Phokians, under Gelon; probably a 
much more extensive affair than the 


record sriggonte, (iii.) A second Phokian 
victory, due, like the first, chiefly to 
ry. 


15 répas mihi suspectum 
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a stratagem devised by Tellias, and 
oommemorated at Delphi in the group 
wrought by the Korinthian school. 

; vy tonx dos: 0. 18 supra. 

8. Ka vy és rov Tlapvycdv: 
cp. 9. 31 wepl rov Tlaprnacdv (sic) xarecAn- 
wévos. Parnassos appears below, c. 82, 
as the natural refuge of the Phokians 
(from the east and north sides); its 
position is further defined in c. 35 4 
and in c. 36 it appears as the natural 
refuge for the Delphians (from the south 
and west sides), rising indeed immedi- 
ately over the 7 Place (cp. c. 39). 

pavr Toddtny ov °*Hdov. 
Kleans are in great demand as seers and 
diviners ; cp. 9. 87, where a member of 
the same olan appears. This divine is 
a ‘sophist’ in a way; with cod {era 
cp. coglfecGar 8, 111. 

10. : @ treatment accorded 
in Aithiopia to corpses and warriors, 38. 
24; cp. 7. 69. 

daxoclovs: Pausanias i.c. outs 
them down to 500. 

11. vverds. Panusanias /.c. supplies 
the moon, which is necessary for the 
due effect. The whitening of the hoplites 
had a double purpose : it enabled them 
to discriminate friend and foe (often a 
difficult matter in night-attacks, cp. 
Thucyd. 7. 48); and it struck terror 
into the Thessalians, who mistook them 
for ghosts. ie sari 

15. répas is either exegetical, as thou, 
we read «al Sh xal répas (cp. 4. 179 GAAny 
re éxaréuBny xat 8) xal rplroéa), or else 
spurious. 

16. rerpaxiyiAley: this item is prob- 
ably authentic, but suggests that the 


28"APnow avanéarac. 
Geocarav of Daxées rodopxéovtas éwurovs: 
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Aedgous: 


4 52 Sexdrn éyévero trav ypnudrov éx« ravrns Tis 


payns ot peyddot avdpidyres of mept Tov Tpimoda cuvertemres 
20 GumpooGe rod vnod rod év Aerdoict, wal Erepor torobra: év 


Tavra pév vuv rov meloy epydoavro tev 


éxBarovcayv §&e 


és tiv xaopny thy lrroy avrav edupyvavto avnkéoros. év 
yap TH ecBorW dort xara ‘Taro, dy ravry tddpov 
'g meyaAny opvtavres duopéas xeveovs és airay xaréOnxav, yodv 


17 ypuréas dowidas B 


cipydoavro CPSs 
4 vdvrodw a 


attack was not confined to the 500-600 
AevxarOlforres, but supplemented by the 
Phokians en masse. Perhaps there were 
many more shields than corpses ; it is not 
likely that the numbers were identical : 
vév, indeed, refers only to dowldwr. 

18. 4 & becdiry : a tithe of the spoil 
to Delphi, or the gods, was a matter of 
course—hence the article; cp. 7. 182 
dexaretoas. 

tay xpypdrev: the shields not 
included ri lirctenig 

19. of peyddror dvSprdvres of aeol rdv 

aroba ouveoresres: these words are 
translated by Rawlinson (iv.® 280) ‘‘the 
gigantic figures which stand round the 
tripod ’’—and so the older commentators, 
and L.&S. The accusative with wepl 
favours this rendering, but on the other 
hand the meaning given to cuvecredres 
is highly objectionable: ovrecrdya:, 
cverjvat meaning with Hdt. constantly 
stare cum aliquo, sed non ab eadem parte 
verum a partie opposita, Masser con- 
tendere cum aliquo (Schweighaeuser, 
Lexicon). So c. 79 infra, 6. 108; op. 7. 
142; and with more metaphorical sense, 
7. 142, 170, o. 74 infra, 9. 89. Further, 
the description of the work here in 
question makes it clear that the subject 
of this group of statuary was a contest 
between Herakles and Apollon for ‘the 
tripod,’ which further proves that the 
tripod here mentioned is not, for ex- 
ample, the tripod which stood on the 
Tpxdpyvos bois 9. 81 (cp. c. 82 infra), 
but the Delphian divining stool, re- 
presented in the bronze. This mention 
of the monument suggests the probable 
source of Hdt.’s digression on the 


19 rov rplrodos B 
21 dvaxéerat B: num genuina sunt verba Kai. . 


20 euwrporGev Bz 
avaKxearas 7 38. 1 


2 woXtopKéovres z: ‘fortasse roXopxéovra’ Stein! 
5 xewovs 8, Holder, van H. 


Thessalo-Phokian war, which is appar- 
ently an addition to the first draft of 
his history, made after his visit to 
ar ae ; cp. Introduction, § 9. 

20. trepor rovotra. dy * dva- 
kéarat. If this statement is correct, 
they must have been restorations, or 
dedications later than the Persian war, 
for Abai was sacked and destroyed by 
fire, c. 38 tnfra. 

28. 1. rav weldv . . rodropxdovras 
éwvrots: the construction is paralleled 
7. 40 orpards . . ob Staxexpipévar, 7. 
196 6 vaurixds orpards . . dalxovro és 
"Agdéras. Thuc. 6. 61. 2 orparcd Aaxe- 
Saipovluy . . mpds Bowrods Tt rpdocorres 
(Stein). Yet none of these passages is 
quite so harsh as the present. Was the 
ae a correction to avoid the hiatus! 

e reading is found in both families of 
Mss. éwurods of course refers to Dwxées, 
but is barely correct. 

8. up Gynxéorres. Avual- 
veoOa: is found c. 15 supra, and both 
words in 6. 12 Aupalyeras Aduyor dvn- 
kéorowct. 

4. tH lo Porgy f dort xara “Ydurodw : 
Hyampolis gg again c. 88 in close 
connexion with Elateia, Parapotamioi, 
Abai; see note ad 1. The pass here 
named is undoubtedly the main route 
from the valley of the Kephisos into 
ag and so on through Thermopylai. 
The Persians must have come down 
through this pass into Phokis and 
Boiotia, as well as by the pass indicated 
c. $1 infra. ‘ ‘ ; 

peydAny: the suthor o 
this device must have been Tellias the 
Eleian diviner ; cp. c. 27 supra. 
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S¢ érihopnocavtes cal cuowmoavres tT GAA yapy édéxovro 


Tous @eccadovs eo SddAXovras. 
Dextas epopevas eoérecovy és trois dpopéas. 
immo. ta axérea StepOdpnoar. 


of 8¢ ws avapracopevoe tovs 
évOadra ot 


rouroy Sy ot apudorépay 29 


éyovres Syxorov of G@eocarol méuavres xipvea nryopevoy 


rade. “O 
Sporoe iv. 


Dantes, dn te padXAov yvwowmayéere py elvar 
apoobe re yap ev roto. “EXAnot, Scov ypovoy 
éxetva auiy tvdave, wAéov aicl kore vuéov epepopeda: 


viv Tes 


wapa te BapBdpp tocotTo Suvdyea wore én’ Hiv eore tis 


yas éorepjoOar nai mpos jvdparodicbar dyéas. 


7. éaBddXovtras A: éoBadrdvras B: éoBaréovras B 


29. 4 duoto. CPs || tpécbe a 


eore a: éort B (Holder) || éore: éeoré S (Gaisf.) 


mets pévros 


8 évereroy B 
6 roco'Tw B || 


7 yns re 8, Holder, 


6 atei: & B 


van H. || xpoonviparodic Pac CPS || yuets: qpees B 


6. rag a decided imperfect. 

7. vapracdépevat: thi 9. 60. 
8 of trwo: TA oxen BiebOdpncay : 
with the construction (accusative of 
‘reference,’ or limitation) cp. 1. 38 rdv 
yap 8 Erepow duepOapyévoy rh» dxohy ovx 
elval por Aoylfoua:, and Index. But in 
this case the breaking of the horses’ legs 
must have meant total destruction of 
horse and man. On this battle see notes 


to previous chapter. 
39. 2. fyxorov: 9. 110, 6. 183. The 
word is properly an adjective. The sub- 


stantive xdéros is by Homer and 
Aischylos, and this word as adj. by the 
latter. 

of Gergarol winyaryres xipuxa 
resumes the thread of the story from o. 
27, for the year 480 B.o. 

3. youotpaxéere pt elves Sporor ‘yy, 
‘recognize your inferiority to us.’ e 
Thessalians themselves appear as yrwsi- 
paxéowres (in the king’s opinion) 7. 180; 
see note ad 1. Sno prima facie here 
in war; but as there had been a political 
subordination of the Phokians, for a 
time at least, to the Thessalians, the 
connotation of the word may be extended. 
Platarch, de mulier. v. 2=Mor. 244, 
records a rising of the Lokrians against 
the &pyovres and répayvo: in their cities 
who were apparently dependents of the 
Thessalians, while the Thessalians re- 
torted with the butchery of 250 Phokian 
hostages, and the invasion of Phokis, 
which resulted in the Phokian victory 
at Kleonai, just above Hyampolis, as 
described by Hat. in the previous c. and 


by Pausanias, as above quoted, c 27 
(i.) and (iii. ). 

5. éxdiva=ra cxelywy: cp. 2. 89 xepar7f 
xeyy=rTp xelyov, 2. 40 xotNly per xelyny 
wacay ¢& Gy eldov, 5. 82 lowrdras Sh 
xelvas voulfovres elvas (sc. ras éAalas ras 
dxelywy). With the neuter article cp. 
is ata c. 80, ra Midwy o. 34 infra 

tein). 

wlov ale Kore tpbev dbepducba : 
cp. wréor Exe rewés 7. 168, 211, 9. 70. 
tein sees in this eae a possible re- 
ference to the first Sacred War (595-4 to 
586-5 B.c.) in which the Thessalians, under 
Eurylochos the Aleuad, played a pro- 
minent part; the reference would be 
absolutely unique, for nowhere else in 
the work of Hdt., not even in the 
on Kleisthenes of Sikyon, the 
Alkmaionidai, Solon, is there the slightest 
hint of the great subject. One must 
ruefully acquiesce in the alternative that 
the reference is, at most, to the general 
superiority of the Thessalians to the 
Phokians in the Delphic or Pylian 
Amphiktyony—albeit that would un- 
consciously cover the case of the Sacred 
War. On Enurylochos the Thessalian 
cp. Strabo 418. 

6. én’ ftv dors: cp. 7. 10 dx’ dxdpl 
ye evil wdvra ra Baoréos xpiyypara 
yeyerjcGa:. Gore with the indicative 

eer the actual (or potential ?) 
result with emphasis” (L. &8.). Cp. 
8. 12 ad pev ray Tlepoéwy xegaral elor 
dcdevdes odrw Gore el Odras Yidy potrvy 
Bade’, darerpayéas. The ive con- 
struction (dorepjoOas: hvdparodicGa) is 
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To wav éyovres ov pynotxaxéopev, Gd’ Hyiv yevdcOo avr 
auTav tmevrixovta tadavra apyuplou, Kal ipiv wrodexdueba ra 


ériovra ért Thy yapny amorpéyeu.” 
ot yap Daoxées podvo. trav ravry avOpeTrev 


ot Gcccanrol. 


radra ode érraryyédXovto 


ov éundilov, nar dddro pev ovdév, os eyo cupBadrdpevos 


evpioxw, xara Sé ro &yOos 1rd Beocadrav: 


e 5€ @Becacanrol 





9 avréwy R || ercdexducOa B 
érnyyéAAovro a 3 dAAov R 
éx9os rwv Sz 


remarkable, as well as the highly rhe- 
torical perfect tense. 

8. Td wav Exovres of pynoixaxdoney 
is curious, if not ambiguous. Baehr 
takes rd wi» Exorvres together, omnem 
p Cp. 7. 162 obd8e» 
Swiévres Exeww 1d away 0ddere. But 
Stein’s exegesis, 7d wa» Exovres 80. prnot- 
Kaxjjoat, suits the present context better, 
albeit Demosthenes de cor. 96 (ray rébre 
"AOnvalwy wbAr’ dy exdvrwr pynorckaxfoa 
Kopiv6los), being perfectly simple and 
lucid, is not an exact parallel. It is rd 
way, rather than the suppression of the 
infinitive, which causes the ambiguity 
here; there wo\Ad is simpler than 7d 
way and the infinitive after txew is 
expressed. 

dvr atr&y, ‘in return for what 
you have done’ ; or perhaps, ‘instead of 
what you deserve.’ For this vague ard 
cp. 7. 8, 14 ete. 

9. ra emdvra: cp. 7. 188, 157 rdp 
éxiévra. The neuter plural is certainly 
more appropriate here. 

80. 1. éra : simply on their 
own account, and not speaking with 
any authority from the Persian, but 
through their own messenger. Repeated 
in drayyeAopvoy just below; on the 
word cp. 7. orn dvipéwuy. Tho ph 

2. rév Ta . © phrase 
doubtless covers the lLokrians, the 
Dorians, and other tribes or peoples of 
the neighbourhood ; but Hdt. at least 
cannot mean to include the Delphians 
under it, though others might be tempted 
to do re lys etpte 

8. BadAdpevos Keo 
cp. ws dyuol Sockee just below. Hat. 
accepts, nay invites, fall responsibility 
for the very unfavourable verdict on 
the Phokians at this crisis, enforcing 
it by the disparagin ov just 
before. He wholly discounts, in fact, 
and discredits the spirited and patriotic 


10 éridvra om. B 30. 1 
4 xara: peta C || éyOos 7d: 


reply of the Phokians, which he faith- 
fully proceeds to report, as he has 
previously reported their actual service 
on the Greek side, 7. 203, 218, a service 
not very efficient, according to his 
showing. Hdt.’s attitude towards the 
Thessalians appears in contrast strongly 
favourable: according to him they, in 
the first instance, espoused the Greek 
cause, and only afterwards ‘medized’ 
under ‘necessity’; cp. 7. 172. Pau- 
sanias 10. 1 contradicte Hdt. by re- 
resenting the Phokians as in the first 
nstance si ge with the Persians, 
and afterwards reverting to the national 
cause. This representation of the case 
might be due to an inference from the 
conduct of the Thessalians, as reported 
by Hdt., coupled with the judgement 
of Hdt. in the present Or 
could there be any connexion between 
the conduct of the Phokians and the 
eet and fortunes of Delphi? The 

hokians at least talked big, or reported 
themselves as so doing; but their posi- 
tive services to the Greek cause are not 
very clear. If Delphi escaped their 
fate, its escape may have been due to 
the very different attitude of the 
Theasalians (and other medizing states) 
to Phokis and to the Amphiktyonic 
shrine. Oonsidering how decidedly Hat. 
‘atticizes,’ his attitude towards the 
Phokians is the more remarkable. 
Should it be connected with rdv lepdy 
kadotpevoy wédexov in 448 B.c. (op. 
Thuc. 1. 112. 5; Busolt 111. i. 419 ff.) ? 

4. ard 81 rb ixbos rh Oeowahéy : 
the preposition = 0b, propter, as in 7. 
186 xara raGra feew, 9. 15 xard EyGos 
alré» (just as here), 9. 109 xar’ d\\o 
pev ovdéy (as here, above) goSebueros dé 
"Apnorp» ph xrd. The genitive is 
‘objective’; cp. 9. 88 ¢@terd re xat 
wpoecOuuéero xard Te rd ExGos rd Aaxedar- 
povlwy Kal xara 7d Képdos. 
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"Enresd) 82 dvnveiyOnoav otro of Aoyot, obrw OS) of 81 
@cocanroi xeyorwpévoe totic. Daxedot eyévovro iyepoves TH 


BapBdpy ris od00. 


5 atfov van H. || Soxée. S, Cobet: Soxe? van H. 


para a 7 mapexev ré Be: 
Stein®2, van H. $1. 1 éwet 82 87 B 
3 tpnxivys R 


dx pev Sy ths Tpnywlys és rv Aapida 


6 éfacay - 
Te wapéxeww ceteri || ogi: odiow 
2 duxeevor a || éyivorvro B 





7. wapéyav is impersonal; cp. c. 8 
supra; the tense must be at least im- 
; @ pluperfect would have been 
acceptable. nist ‘ 

Geroahoter dpoles ev has 
the sharper point as a reply a ph elvar 
Suotos Hyuivy in the Thessalian message, 
c. 29 supra. 
Aes, ‘on independent grounds’ ; 
a 7 aa not a any ore ae 

mn for the pur of conciliating the 
Thessalians, eee — 


8. ob UrcoOar. dxdvres elvar: the 
idiomatic elya: in 7. 104, 164, 9. 7, but 


here rather odd after €vecOaz. 
u rhs “EAAdB8os, ‘like the 
Th ians, subaud.: a dangerous taunt. 


The Phokian language is somewhat 
grandiloquent in view of their orm- 
ance above Thermopylai, 7. 218, and 
sits better (if not quite discreetly) on 
the lips of Athens later on (c. 144 infra). 
31. 1. obror ol can only refer to 
the short reply, of less than three lines, 
just mg; perhaps that is to be 
ed only as a summary of a longer 
reply, or speeches: dvnveyOncay, were 
‘re rted t ; 
a cecakapbvens no doubt specifically 
the title of ‘traitors’ just flung at 
them. Hdt. is rich in terms for the 
Thessalo-Phokian feud : éyorres ale? xbXov 
c. 27, Exovres Eyxoroy c. 29, 7d ExGos 


c. 30. 

tryqéves . . rhs b509: cp. 7. 197 
ol caryyeubves Tis ae where dé: is 
abstract, or conceptual. 

ve BapRdpy : sc. ry Basihé:, or rots 
Ilé 


po yor. 

3. ¢ ths Tpnxevins és riv 
; : ge of the most mmiions 

hints in the record. The term clearly 


implies and only applies to a pass west 
of and at right es to Thermopy)ai, 
and roughly parallel to ry éoBodg 4 
dori xara ‘Tdurodkw mentioned up above 
incidentally, c. 28. This western pass 
feannine north and south) led over 

m the plain of the Spercheios and 
the Asopos to the A ar plain of the 
Kephisos, and so to Delphi, and farther. 
It has been identified above, 7. 176, 
notes, with 7 dA Tpryxivos Ecodos és rhy 
‘EdAdéa, a formula which Hdt. himself 
apparently (mis)applies to Thermopy)ai. 

owever that may be, in the present 
context Hdt. undoubtedly carries the 
whole Persian land-forces by this route, 
and by this route alone, from the banks 
of the Spercheios to the banks of the 
Kephisos. That is a manifestly absurd 
proceeding. One Persian column, of 
course, marched by Thermopylai, Kleonai, 
Hyampolis, and so forth. But what we 
have here to be thankful for is the 
peso rs hegaeni Lightl panlept ae 

robably more light uipped) made 
ta way Sdn trom ‘Tact is into wig 

e cavalry may ve passed by 
the easier route to Hyampolis (cp. the 
Thessalian case c. 28 supra). There is 
no clear indication of the continued 
tripartition of the Persian forces (unless 
c. 84 contains it obscurely), but prob- 
ably the system was maintained (unless 
one whole corps d'armée had remained 
behind in Makedon and Thrace). Per- 
haps while one column crossed by the 
Asopos-gorge or Trachinian pass, and 
another followed the coast-route and 
then turned inland to Hyampolis, a 
third may have made its way across the 
hills, between the two, by the modern 
Boudonttza—then, as now, a sufficiently 
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ris yap Awpldos yopns modewy orewds rtavTn 
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peraty ris te Mnridos nat Daxides yapns, f wep hv 7rd 


araratoy Apvoris: 
tov év Tledorovvynce. 


5 rpidxovra B 


oe) 7 Spvorrins B 


easy route (as I found to my own 
Te ae 1 eer an 
4. v 
mit Ta ade. ‘for there is 
@ narrow neck, or strip, of the Dorian 
land (Doris) stretching down in this 
uarter’—to the vale of the Kephisos. 
dt. appears to give an extension to 
‘Doris’ which would make it include 
not merely the higher ground of the 
Dorian tetrapolis but the head streams 
of the upper Kephisos valley. K. O. 
Mueller, Orchomenos* (1844) p. 486, 
observes that Pindos (= Dorion, Aischin. 
de f. L. 286, 2), Boion, Kytinion, Erineon 
formed the Dorian tetrapolis, properly 
so called: Lilaia, Karphaia (=Skarphaia), 
and Dryope, ‘‘if there ever was a town 
of this name,” were ‘ Dorian’ in 480 B.o., 
(Schol. Pindar Pyth. 1. 121, Tzetz. Lyk. 
980), and constitute the crewds roded 
here described. For rodew» cp. 2. 121. 
Stein remarks that the forms Apvoraios, 
Apuratos on Delphian inscripp. implies 
& eee “os lier 
: v wakatdy Apvorls. 
These! words must refer to the whole 
Awpls xapn, and have the air of a gloss, 
which has crept into the text, and at 
an awkward place: in any case they 
should follow the Awpldos xwpns and 
not the Swxl3os xwpns. Cp. c. 43 ct 
7. pyrpémrokis Awpuley rév dv Tedo- 
op: a memorable note, marking 
Dryopis-Doris as the last atation in the 
chart of the Dorian wandering before 
the invasion of the Peloponnesos and 
‘the return of the Herakleidai’; cp. o. 
48 infra. Whether Hdt. is right in 
bringing all the Dorians in the Pelo- 
ponnesos from this ‘metropolis’ (and 
apparently by one route? at one time ?) 


is a further question, or group of 


questions, too large to discuss here in 
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a note. It seems, however, that the 
Legend of the Return lay completely 
developed before Hdt. ; cp. 9. 26 infra. 
The fact that the name of the Dorians 
attaches itself to this Dryopis, and to 
this place alone on the whole map of 
Greece, is at least proof of a genuinely 
Dorian character in the folk of that 
place. In 457 B.o. the Phokians invaded 
Awpids rh» Aaxeda:uovluy aa! hid 
Body xal Kurinoy xal ’Epwedy Thue. 1. 
107. 2, and in 426 Bc. twwewpecBetorro 
dé avrois (sc. Tpaxwlas) xal Awpefs % 
pntpbrous ray Aaxedanovlwy Thuc. 8. 
92. 8. This application led to the 
foundation of Herakleia, the fortress 
which commanded the road from Trachis 
into Doris, used by the Persians in 480 
Bc. In pap yore a inscripp. the 
official title of these Dorians is Awpiets 
of dx rijs Myrporbdews, Buergel, Amphic- 
tyonie A oh 29. 

8. vavro doPaddvres, ‘they 
entered it, but aad did it no harm,’ for 
two reasons: (1) the Dorians ‘ medized,’ 
(2) the Thessalians disapproved. This 
soe or prostasia of Thessaly over 

oris challenges observation. 

82. 1. de ris AmplSos be rhv DeoxlSa : 
the exact frontier between Doris and 
Phokis is not very clearly marked by 
any actual boundary ; the list of town- 
ships destroyed, in c. 33 infra, seems to 
show that a O. Mueller, Z.c. supr., ex- 
tended the roded» too far in taking it 
down so as to include Lilaia, though 
that place, oddly enough, is not included 
in the list. But Hdt.’s topography of 
Phokis is not quite all that it might 
have been (die Angaben stimmen nicht 
zur Lokalitat, Stein). 

2. of péy: the corresponding term is 
found in of 8¢ reves, anfra. The firet 
term may perhaps be referred to the 
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fighting men, and the second, the 
majority, to the non-combatants. 

, 3. ra Expa tod need not 
necessarily be restricted to just the two 
famous topmost peaks, Lykorea and 
Tithorea, which earned Parnassos the 
title of biceps: Ovid, Metam. 2. 221; cp. 
1. 316 Mons ibi verticibus petit ardwus 
astra duobus, Nomine Parnassus; Lucan, 
Phars. 5. 72 Parnassus gemino petil 
aethera colle, The ee has many 
&xpa, like every other large range or 
syateih : Expa (rd) is ied by Hdt. for 
high ground, as in 6. 100 rd dxpa rijs 
EdBolys: and the very next sentence 
seems to show that Hdt. himself thought 
of Parnassos as having only one xopug#, 
though it might have many dxpa. But 
cp. next note. Pausanias 10. 32. 2 
employs the phrase 7a d&xpa ro6 Ilapya- 
cou. 

4. rod Ilapyncod 4 Kxopudf: Par- 
nassos is a mountain with twin peaks, 
of which Tithorea was only one; cp. 
previous note. Hdt. treats Tithorea 
here as the solesummit. Ino, 39 infra 
he names another xopy¢4 Hyampeia, but 
that is in a story from another (a 
Delphian) source; and moreover the 
word xopu¢} there may be used simply 
for @ peak, cp. c. 87—not as here 
obviously for the absolute summit. 
This sentence, however, comes in 
curiously, and has somewhat the air of 
an insertion, from the author's own 
hand, for (i.) it postpones the correlative 
to of uéy above, and (ii.) it contains a 
slight correction of the foregoing state- 
ment, as it shows the Phokian minority 
gone up not to ra dxpa generally but to 
4 xopv@h, that ie to Tithorea. Ulrichs 
(Lc. infra) suggests that the inhabitants 
of Neon retired to a large cave, well 
supplied with water, and impregnable, 
which lies behind Veiltiza. 

xara Néeva .. T : Bursian, 
Geogr. von Griechenl. i. (1862) 166, proves 
that there was in later times a township 
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named Tiéppa (inscripp.) or Tiddpa 
(inscripp. and Plutarch, Sulla 15), or 
(in the mss. generally) T:dopéa, or (in 
Steph. B. erroneously) TiOopala, and 
asserts that Tithora occupied the site of 
the older city Neon. Extensive remains 
near the modern village of Velitza attest 
the site of Tithora, beyond doubt. ; 
Ulrichs, ‘Topographie und Inschriften 
von Tithora,’ Rhein. M. N.F. 2. 544 fff. 
(1848), but Ulrichs denies the absolute 
identity of the sites of the old Neon and 
the new Tithora, and identifies Neon 
with a site at Palea-Fiva some five miles 
north of Velitza (Tithora). The name 
of Neon, but not that of Tithora, occurs 
in the list of the twenty-two members of 
the Phokian League given by Pausanias 
10. 3. 2. His remarks on the present 
passage may be quoted in full: 10. 82. 5 

dgdopa és 7d bvoua ol8a ris wédews 
"Hpodérp re elpnudva év émwrrparelg rod 
Mfdov cal Baxtld: év xpnopois. Bdacs péy 
ye TiBopéas rods évOdde exdrecer dvbpis- 
mous’ Hpodérov 6é@ 6 és adrods Ndbyos 
ériévros gnol rod BapBdpov rods évraiéa 
olxotyras dvadvyew és thy kopuphy, byopa, 
&é Ne@va pew ri wbder, TiDopéay 8é efvaz 
rou Ilapyacot ry Axpg. foxer ody dvd 
xpovoy rpiira pew Sh TH dwdoy xwpg, pera 
8e raidra, éweidh dyyxicbncay dwd rév 
xwpay, exvixjoa xal érl ry wove TiBopéay 
pndé Err Neva dvoudfecbar. TiOopdég dé 
ol émixapo rePival gdacw dwrd TiBopéas 
voudns, olac Td dpxatory Abyy TY wonrdy 
épdovro dwé re dda Sévépwr xal pduora 
dxd roy Spvdy. (But what bas Tithorea 
to do with trees?) Grasberger, Gr. 
Ortsnamen, attempts to connect Tidopala 
(sic), ‘name of one of the heights of 
Parnassos, with s:rfés a ‘pap. The 
name T:@épa has a more archaic appear- 
ance than New» (sic ap. Pausan. ), and its 
later use was Ni aps a revival, although 
applied to a fresh site. 

6. dvnvelxavro: sc. rd dauvrdy: cp. 
c. 86 infra ; 3.148 drevexduevos ra Exwv 
étexupnoe makes the meaning clear. 
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10 00Tw Fyov TOY oTparov: oxdca Se érécyor, mavra érrépdeyov 

wal éxevpov, cat és ras modus eyéytes tip Kal és ra ipd. 

33 sropevopevos. yap tatrn mapa tov Kngioov rorapov édniovy 
, 

mdvta, Kal Kata pev éxavoavy Apupov modmy xara $¢ Xapadpav 


7 aduduway C 


8 xpwoalov B || oixnpevny Stein®, van H.: 
keypeévnvy C: oixeopévny ceteri, Stein}, Holder 


1l woAcas B: wéAas C 


a 
| xat és ra ipa: Kai wraipd B: kal éorepa V: kat érepa R: xaréxavoy S 


33. 1 ravry: ra re? Stein? || rapa om. C || xnpurrdv BPz || édyjouw B: 


edpovv z 
dp superse. V) 


7. "Otéddr\as Aocxpots: Hdt. dis- 
tinguishes from the ‘Owovyrie Aoxpol : 
op. 7. 208, c. 1 supra. They are the 
Western Lokrians in the peninsula, a 
primitive, not to say barbarous, folk 
even in the days of Thucydides (1. 5. 8), 
but useful allies withal on occasion (3. 
95. 3). The ‘Epize 2 Alera Lokri are 
also mentioned by Hdt. 6. 28. Pan- 
sanias 10. 38 gives five different ex- 

lanations of the name Ozolai, and 
Rtrabo 427 adds a sixth. Five of these 
connect the name with one bad smell or 
another (S{ew); one traces it to dfos, a 
branch, shoot, but with a fanciful legend 
attached. The latter appears the better 
derivation, in the sense that these were 
the Branch-Lokri, from the parent stem 
in Opfis: but need either alternative be 
more than a Volksetymologie ? 
"Apoduroay: cp. c. 86 infra. No 
doubt the chief city of the Ozolian Lokri, 
situate at the inner edge of the ‘ Krisaian 
lain,’ on the main route from Delphi to 
hermopylai. The Amphissaians were 
not always on good terms with the 
Phokians; cp. Thue. 8. 101. 2. Amphissa 
was denounced for sacrilege by Aischines 
in 340 B.c., and destroyed by Philip two 
years later (cp. J. B. Bury, Hist. of 
Greece, ii. 314 ff.), but subsequently re- 


stored, as its coinage attests (cp. Head, 
Hist. Num. 2886). 
8. tro} Kpwalov meBlov: neither 


Krisa, nor its port Kirrha, were in 
existence when Hdt. wrote; but neither 
here, nor elsewhere, has he taken occasion 
to refer to the so-called lepds wédepuos 
which led to their destruction ; cp. note 
to c. 29 supra. The old name must 
have clung to the fertile landscape, as it 


2 Apvpov Stein! || yapdvdpav C: xapadpnv PRS (xapd cum 


certainly clung to the bay, round which 
the landscape lies ; cp. Thuc. 1. 107, 8, 
2. 69. 1, etc. 

10. ofrw: sc. dore riv xwony awaicay 
émr Spapecy. 

éxéora 8 dréocyov: cp. c. 35 infra 

ca de xal obra érécxov rijs Puwxldos, 
wdyra éowapwpew. Whatever places 
they touched, reached, overapread, they 
devastated. Cp. 1. 104 of 3 ZxdOar rip 
*"Aclny wacay Execxor. Itis an abstract 
synonym for the more graphic and con- 
crete bbc Someries 

$8. 1. rov wrov v: cp. 7. 
178. The nner ephisos had its pare 
proper in the territory of Lilaia: Pausan. 
10, 38. 4 Af\acay dé ré&v xadoupévwv 
Natéwy xat Ovyarépa elvar rot Kygicod, 
kal dwd ris viugys 7d Svropa reORvac ry 
wéxe gacl. It was a day’s journey 
across Parnassos from Lilaia to Delphi, 
4., ie. there was a regular path that 
way. Lilaia (mod. Agoriani?) was a 
regular member of the Phokian League 
(Pausan. 10. 8. 2), and no doubt shared 
the fate of the other Phokian cities on 
this occasion. Pausanias 10. 33. 7 says : 
yi 52 Siaxexprpévws dplory rijs Swxldos 
éoriv } rapa Tov Kygucdy xal duredoau Kai 
omelpew xal dveivat vopds: Kal -yewpyeiras 
Tatra wddiora Ths xwpas Gore xrh. 


2. xard pay. . xara 84: a remark- 
able tmesis ; cp. 5. 81. 
A wékuy: no doubt the 


Apupeta, of Pausanias’ list U.c., Apupla 
ap. Steph. B., twenty stades distant from 
Tithronion, on the high ground above 
left bank of the river. 

XapéSpay: twenty stades east of 
Lilaia, that is, on the right (south) side 
of the river. The town suffered from 
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want of water, Pausan. 10. 388. 6. 
Charadra and Dryonaia may be taken to 
represent the frontier ae Frazer, 
Paus. v. 416, gives a plan of the ruins, 
and puts the name on his map of Phokis 
(vol. vi.). 

3. "Epexov: Erochos occurs in Pan- 
sanias’ list between Daulis and Charadra ; 
Leake, N.G. ii. 89, regarded its site as 
undiscoverable; Bursian, op. c. i. 162, 
places it conjecturally between Charadra 
and Tithronion ; it appears on Grundy’s 
and Kiepert’s maps on the left side 
of the river, between Tithronion and 
Elateia. It was probably a small place, 
apparently restored after the Phokian 
war (in which it had been destroyed 
again) ; cp. Frazer, Paus. v. 215 (10. 3. 2). 

T@pévov lay ona plain, 15 stades 
from Amphikleia, and 20 from aia 
(Pausan. 10. 83. 12), apparently on the left 
side of the river: wapéxerar 8¢ obddy és 
prtyrp, ibid. (Tithrone, Plin.; T:épdrcov 
Steph. B.) 

*Apolxacav, Pausanias states that 
the correct form of the name was 
"Audlxrera, and appeared in the 
of the Amphiktyons on the destruction 
of the Phokian cities ; but ‘Hpédoros pe» 
"Auglaacay exddeoer éripevos TY dpyaso- 
rére Tay Déywr. Amphikaia was 
certainly the epichorian form, as is 
sda by the local legend narrated by 

usanias. This form was associated 
with a cult of Dionysos, and cures were 
effected 5c’ dve:pdruwv. The site is identi- 
fied, apparently, on the hills to the south 
of Kephisos, below and east of Lilaia, just 
above the modern Dadi (Frazer v. 420) : 
Pausanias’ measurements here appear 
untrustworthy: Bursian i. 162. 

Néeva : on the skirts of Parnassos ; 
cp. c. 82 supra. 

4. TieBréas nal Tpuréas: these names 
do not occur in Pausanias’ list, nor else- 
where except in this place. Bursian 
(i. 168) condemns e’s conjecture 
that ITedeis represents the townshi 
AéSew (not mentioned by Hdt.), an 
suggests that these two towns never re- 
eovered after their destruction by the 
Persians in 480 3.c., although a Tarala 
in Ozolian Lokris may, he ah with 
almost equally little reason, a new 
home for the Phokian Tpcreeis. 


*EXdraayv: the chief city of Phokis 
perd ye rovs AeAgots, Pausan. 10. 384. 
Its site is identified (Leake ii. 82, Bursian 
i, 168, Frazer v. 425 ff.), commanding 
the outlet of the pass of Hyampolis 
(c. 28 supra). Its strategic importance 
becomes more prominent in the fourth 
century, and the Makedonian period. 
The immortal passage, in which Demo- 
sthenes describes the seizure of Elateia 
by Philip in 388 B.c. (de Cor. 284), is, 
or was, known to every schoolboy. 
“Yéurokww: on the main road 
from Boiotia and Phokis to Opfis, and 
so to Thermopylai; cp. c. 28 supra. 
Pausanias 10. 85. 5 records that the 
city was a settlement of “Tayres from 
Thebes, and that the full name of the 
city was ‘Tdyrwy wéds. Kleonai, the 
actual scene of the Thessalian defeat 
(cp. Plutarch, J.c. c. 28 supra) a little 
higher up the , was presumably 
dependency of Hyampolis; remains of 
Hyampolis are identifiable (Leake ii. 167, 
Bursian i. 165, Frazer v. 442). The 
city would be the first exposed to the 
attack of a force coming from Ther- 
mopylai, and probably in 480 B.c. (with 
Abai) was destroyed, not by the Persian 
column which had crossed from Malis 
into Doris, and then worked down the 
Kephisos valley, pha: ruin and 
death wherever it came, but by the 
main column, which must have advanced 
from Thermopylai along the coast, and 
through the pass of Hyampolis. 
II Parapotamioi 
appears ii Pausanilas’ list of the Phokian 
League, but the city had never recovered 
from ita destruction by the Amphiktyons 
in the Phokian war. Ilaparcraplwy pev 
8) obre épelxia Ers hy, otre EvOa. rijs xdpas 
gxloOn 4 wods pynpovevovory (10. 33. 8). 
The more careful modern periegetai have 
improved upon this. The site has been 
identified in the narrow strait, between 
Mounts Philobofiotos and Hadyleion, 
through which the Kephisos passes from 
the plain of Elateia to the plain of 
Chaironeia (Leake ii. 97, Bursian i. 164, 
Frazer v. 418). The order in which Hdt. 
names Hyampolis, Parapotamioi and Abai 
is not geographical in either direction. 
Abai is probably placed last, because 
there is a note to add to the name. 
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|| tov om. a 
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pvemapous and Parapotamioi are then in 
the order in which they would have been 
visited by a force coming from Opfis. 
Cp. also next chapter. 

56. ”"ABas: Abai was plainly situate 
lower down the (Assos) valley than 
Hyampolis, Pausan. 10. 35. 1. Its 
site is clearly identified (Leake ii. 164, 
Bursian i. 165, Frazer v. 436 with plans). 
Hyampolis, the city of the Hyantes, was 
also known as Hya; and it is ible 
that Abai was the city of the Abantes: 
Abantopolis! But the statement of 
Aristotle ap. Strabon. 445 that the old 
name of Euboia, viz. Abantis, was trace- 
able to Thrakians, who crossed over into 
the island from Abai, in Phokis, is not 
convincing. The chief claim of Abai 
to renown was no doubt its Apolline 
oracle. 

6. Gnocavpotol te xal & : 
some of them due to the pious liberality 
of Kroisos, 1.46. Itisa little remarkable 
that Hdt. does not specify this point 
here, especially in view of the notice in 
c, 35 infra ; but perhaps when he wrote 
this passage originally he was not yet 
acquainted with the story of the Trial 
of the Oracles; in other words, his silence 
here makes for the earlier composition 
of Books 7-9 ; cp. Introduction, §§ 7, 8. 

qv St nal he Kal viv ir: sc. for. 
The xpnoripoy survived the destruction 
of the tpév, and was even consulted in 
the following winter on behalf of Mar- 
donios, c. 134 infra, a point which 
might tempt one to postpone the de- 
struction of Abai till after the Plataian 


ss ae 

7. 70 ipdv ovAfcavres tvérpncav : 
Pausanias, 10. 35. 2, says that this was 
one of the temples left in ruins as a 


witness of the war with the barbarians. 


evOcbrev Sé 7Sn Scaxpwopévn 4 otpatin avtov 


8 ovAAnoavres Bz 
34. 1 


The ruined temple was again fired by 
the Thebans in the Phokian war; but 
of the twenty-two members of the 
Phokian e Abai was the only city 
not destroyed and ‘di-oikized’ by the 
Amphiktyons, being, indeed, the only 
one not associated in the sacrilegious 
attack on Delphi. ae bdabanees i 

9. yuvatxas ti v: from 
the specification it might be inferred that 
such atrocities were unknown in Hellenic 
warfare. 

10. ord wAfSeos, prac multitudine, sc. 
Tov puoryouérwy (Stein). 

84. 1. Ilapatroraplovs 84: this re- 
version to Parapotamioi, which just above 
was mentioned between Hyampolis and 
Abai, replaces it in its proper geo- 
graphical position, at the lower extremity 
of the Elateian plain. 

2. ég Ilavoréas: Panopeus, but twenty 
stades from Chaironeia, commanding the 
open frontier passage, according to 
Pausanias 10. 4. 1, appears in the list 
of the Phokian League, though the 
pertegete is inclined to challenge its title 
to be a city at all, so poorly was it 
provided with all that doth a city make: 
dpxeta, yuusdovoy, Oéarpov, a-yopd, Kpirn. 
Still the citizens had termini (Spo) and 
they sent representatives to the Phokian 
sanhedrim. He is curiously blind, ap- 
parently, to the evidences of its former 

eatness and strategic importance ; cp. 

ke ii. 110, Bursian i. 168, Frazer 
v. 216ff. Ilavoweds appears in the 
Homeric Catalogue J?. 2. 520 side by 
side with Daulis; cp. 17. 307; and in 
Od. 11. 581 as on the road to Delphi; 
cp. Pausan. Zc. In Thucydides the 
name is modified into the form Payorets, 
4. 89.2; cp. 4. 76. 3 fore de 4 Katpwveca 
Ecxaroy ris Bowrlas rpds ry Pavorié ris 
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dwxides. So Strabo (following Homer) 
423 after Daulis mentions [lavorevs 3’ 
6 viv Davorevs, Spopos rots wepl AeBd- 
decay téwas (of which the insignificant 
Chaironeia might be one). The Hero- 
ae form of the name is Havorées 
-¢is). 


sagas aa Sray 
icy Gero. Hat. Binks that « at jeintans 


there was a new departure. Hitherto 
the army has advanced, according to 
him, in a single column, from Ther- 
mopyiai, via Doris, and the upper valley 
of the Kephisos, through the at 
Parapotamioi, to Panopeus. t this 
point, however, a division of the forces 
takes effect. One column, the smaller 
one, is detached for service against 
Delphi; the other, and larger portion 
of the army, advances with Xerxes into 
Boiotia, and so to Attika. It has been 
already shown that from Thermopylai 
the Persians must have advanced in at 
lesst two, and possibly even in three, 
columns; cp. cc. 28, 31 supra. Two of 
these columns would naturally have re- 
united at Parapotamioi,orat Panopeus, un- 
less indeed the left column in the advance 
crossed the mountain direct by the road 
from Hyampolis and Abai to Orchomenos 
(7 éxl "Owovrra Newddpos h cE ’Opxomerod 
of Pausanias 10. 35. 1). As the main 
baggage-train and cavalry probably came 
by the coast route from Thermopylai, 
this alternative seems the less probable. 
Parapotamioi, then, may be looked upon 
as the probable rendezvous of the two 
columns from Thermopylai, that which 


devastated upper Phokis, and that which 
visited Hyampolis and Abai (and possibly 
other places on Mount Knemis). The 


columns thus reunited may have passed 
from Parapotamioi to Panopeus. From 
Panopeus too a column may have been 
detached to visit Delphi, as here nar- 
rated; but the story of the visit to 
Delphi is in itself open to the gravest 
suspicion (see further below), and it is 
even ible that, if the Persians ever 
visited. Delphi at all, gael ge was ee 

int of departure, but the point o 
a for the forces. The start for 
Delphi might have been made from 


Trachis, or from Doris, and the route 
followed might have been by Amphissa 
to Delphi, and from Delphi down to 
Panopeus. The specification of Amphissa, 
c. 82 supra, as the chief refuge for the 
Phokians, is Tie this hypothesis, 
though the excellence of the route is in 
its favour. Or, again, the Persian 
column, operating in the upper Kephisos 
valley, might have detached a force at 
Lilaia—so curiously omitted by Hdt.— 
to go straight across Parnassos to Delphi. 
Alaa 82 jyudpas per d8d7 xal Spg xeypwvos 
dréxes Aeiday xarioSor 8: rod Tlapvacoi 
Pausan. 10. 83. 3. The Persian force 
would then have rejoined the main body 
at Daulis, or Panopeus. One admission 
the Herodotean story makes: it shows 
a vague consciousness that through 
Central Greece the Persian forces had 
not moved all along in one single mass, 
on one single route, 

4. & Bowrots, és yfiv *Opxo- 
pevlwy: the designation of the whole, 
followed by the designation of the part 
(cp. c. 28 supra). From Panopeus one 
road led west to Danlis (cp. next c.) 
and so to (or from) Delphi; another 
east to Chaironeia, little more than a 
couple of miles (twenty stades) dis- 
tant. The actual frontier between 
Phokis and Boiotia must be sought in 
this interval; Bursian (op. cit. i. 167) 
finds it in the bed of the Mddos or 
Mwpuos, a small torrent ae from 
the north-western portion of Helikon 
and emptying into the Kephisos at the 
foot of Mount Hadyleion (Plutarch, 
Sulla, 17, 19). Hdt. does not mention 
Chaironeia, which was not at this time 
politically an important place, nor even 
an independent member of the Boiotian 
Confederacy (op. Thuc. 4. 76. 8), but 
stood, probably, to Orchomenos in much 
the same relation as that between Kleonai 
and Hyampolis in Phokis (cp. c. 38 
supra). Orchomenos was still no doubt 
the chief city in the western (or north- 
western) plain of Boiotia, though fallen 
from its high estate in ‘Minyan’ times, 
and now inferior in political importance 
to Thebes ; cp. further 9. 16, notes. 

5. Bosra 88 way 7d wiqlos luAbife: 
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the political significance of this state- 
ment is ambiguous; is ray rd wd fOos, 
plebs universa, in distinction to the 
aristocracy? Or is it merely wniversa 
multitudo, the vast majority, independ- 
ent of social rank, or political privilege 1 
Again, what is the force and value of 
the contrast between 7d w\fOos and ras 
vous? Is the rdfOos wholly outside the 
wokes? Is it merely the plebs or multi- 
tudo rustica? Or is there any emphasis 
on the distinction? Or are the rédecs 
specifically the citadels ? 

Baebr understands w\#@os here as 
plebs, and takes the point to be that the 
rustic population, which was ‘ plebeian,’ 
joined the Persians, while the cities, in- 

bited or held by the upper classes, 
were anti-Persian, but were saved from 
Persian vengeance by the good offices of 
the Makedonians. But this use of 7d 
w\f00s is hardly Herodotean (even 38. 
80, 81 wARO0s Apyor, és rd rAH00s pépew 
7d xpdros not quite justifying the sup- 
posed political and social connotation of 
the word, as used in this passage). And 
again, that interpretation would not 
pane with the points in the Plataio- 
Theban argument in Thue. 3. 53-67 (ex 
hypothest 427 B.c.), where the Plataians 
represent themselves, and that to the 
oligarchic Spartans, as the only Boiotians 
who had not medized ; while the Theban 
reply is not that only the democratic 
multitude medized, but that the medism 
of Thebes was due to the inner ring of 
ea (Suvacrela ddlywr dvdpdv 3. 

Boawraéy wav 7d whos here is, there- 
fore, to be understood ‘the Boiotians 
without (or with hardly) an exception.’ 
But Thespiai and Plataia were, of course, 
exceptions: perhaps, however, they were 
not truly ‘ Boiotians.’ 

6. ras 8 awédts abrdyv .. ne: 
Makedonian garrisons were introduced 
into the various Boiotian cities, and 
preserved them from the Persians, and 
the fate of the Phokian townshi 
Hdt. does not enumerate or specify the 
Boiotian cities thus preserved, but he 
records, c. 50 infra, the destruction of 


Thespiai and of Plataiai, and other 
Boiotian cities he names incidentally : 
Orchomenos (as here), Lebadeia oc. 134 
infra, Thebes c. 184 infra, e passim, 
Tanagra 9. 15 e@ al., raiphia ce. 185 
infra, and perhaps inferentially Kopel 
ibid. Phokis was made more memorable 
by its misfortunes than Boiotia by its 
immunities. 

Suarera distributed, by 
order, throughout the cities severally. 
‘The men of Makedon’ were apparently 
not single agents, but bodies of soldiers, 
garrisons. 

7. t4d ‘Adefdvipou dsroweupOévres : 
the absence of the Bagg heed is to be 
obeerved. Alexander is treated as a 
known quantity; the article is equally 
absent, for he has not been named 
recently ; but this passage could not be 
his first introduction : ep. 7. 178, 176. 
These Makedonian garrisons appear to 
have aa me on cae a 

, ‘for this purpose.’ t. 
seitibes to the men (Pod bueroe) what 
must have been the wish and policy of 
their master. This good understanding 
between Alexander and the Boiotians, 
i.e. primarily the Thebans, throws con- 
siderable doubt upon the loyalty of 
Thebes and Boiotia to the national cause 
in the first instance. But the pre- 
cautions taken to save them from 
pillage, if necessary, would show, either 
that the Persian forces were getting out 
of hand, or that the Boiotians had really 
made a stand at Thermopylai, and 
provoked the enemy. 

It is, however, quite possible that 
here, as elsewhere, while the act is 
historical, the motive is fictitious. 
Makedonian garrisons may have been 
introduced into the Boiotian cities, not 
for the purpose of saving them from the 
Persians, but for the purpose of saving 
the medizing factions from the loyal or 
‘hellenizing’ party. The curious turn 
of phrase, dr: rd Mfdwv Bowrol dpovdoiey, 
‘that there were Boiotians of the Medes’ 
way of thinking,’ may support that view. 
With dpovéew cp. 7. 145 ; with ra M. cp. 
ra, ‘EXAtws c. 80 supra. 
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"2 35. 2 wppeato CP 


3 wapyncdv a: Tapynoodov 


dca dé xal odro éréoyov 
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érropevovTo ¢ 


5 aliordiSwv 


Pz: AcXacéwv Valckenaer, (Blakesley), van H. 


35. 1. ratry: sc. és Bawrovs. 
atrév: Hdt. gives 
neither the number of the force sent to 
Delphi, nor the name of its commander. 
as: sc. THs d300, cp. c. 31 supra: 
their names, their race, anonymous too ! 
2. ro has no peychological 
tion, but is purely mechanical ; 
ep. 7. 215 dppéaro 8¢ rept Avxrww dapas 


éx rou orparorédov. 
vo iptv rd vy A tow: the 
geographical position of Delphi hardly 
requires elucidation, in general: situate 
on a sloping edge, or shelf of rock, 2000 
feet above the sea, backed by sheer cliffs 
of Parnassos, with the gorge of the Pleis- 
tos immediately below walled in by the 
ridge of Kirphis, with the fertile plain of 
rin are of Kirrha, beyond, in full view 
f the Krissaian bay, and sighting the 
Arkadian mountains that tower beyond 
the Korinthian gulf, Delphi yields in 
natural charms and grandeur of aspect 
and prospect to no landscape in Hellas! 
It is accessible from three directions: 
(i.) The easiest route comes up from the 
sea, across the plain, and the steep spurs 
of Parnaasos, half a day’s journey. (ii.) 
Behind Delphi, up over the western 
heights and glades of Parnassos, runs 
the path to Lilaia (Agoriani) in the 
valley of the Kephisos, cp. c. 38 supra. 
(iii.) Away to the east goes the better 
route, first rising and then descending, 
from Delphi to Boiotia, forking after a 
while (the oxiorh 635s !), the right path 
running on to Lebadeia, the left to 
Daulia, Panopeus, and so on into 
Boiotia, cp. 1. 4 supra. It is by this 
last route that Hdt. would have us con- 
ceive the Persian column approaching 
the shrine. 1d ipé» was of course the 
fabric of the Alkmaionidai: 5. 62. On 
all that concerns the topography and 
archeology of the place cf. Frazer's 
Pausaniae, v. 234-398 (pending the full 
and official publication of the results of 
the excavations conducted by the French 
School). 


dv Seéuy rdv IT ov 6 vres: 
these words would desertbe tarde 
ever since they crossed from Trachis 
into Doris, and then marched down the 
Kephisos. They would also bar out, 
if accepted as final, not merely the 
advance on ee by the Iv@&ds or 
sacred road from the north, via Amphissa, 
but also an advance from Lilaia across 
Parnassos, by which the highest points 
of Parnassos would still have lain to 
the left. Hdt., believing Panopeus to 
be the point of departure, naturally says 
they marched with Parnassos on their 

ight, and, he might have added, with 

elikon and Kirphis on their left. 

8. Soa 8... ov . . dowapdépeov : 
oP. c. 32 supra. ociwapwpéew (cp. 1. 162, 

. 92 cwdpuwpos) appears to be a strength- 
ened variant of clvecOa: or cwéer@a, Cc. 
81 supra. The conduct ascribed to them 
is irrational, as they would need supplies 
on their way back from Delphi—for they 
must have intended to return ; and this 
statement is, therefore, inconsistent with 
the idea that the visitors for Delphi 
started on this occasion from Panopeus. 

4. Ilavowlev: cp. 34 supra ; i.e. after 
the main army had gone on into Boiotia 
this corps remained behind and de- 
stroyed Panopeus! Ifthe corps detached 
for Delphi destroyed penoreus then 
assuredly it was on the way down from 
Delphi, and not before starting. This 
inference favours the view that this corps 
had marched via Lilaia or Amphissa, 

5. Aavilov, situate a little way up 
the ascent of route (iii.), and the last 
station apparently on the road to Delphi 
(ep. Strabo 423). From Daulis to Delphi 
(or vice versa) is an easy day’s march ; 
cp. tiad 2. 520, Thuc. 2. 29. 3. 

AloA:Slev, unknown and unin- 
telligible as a place-name: does it re- 
present the modern Arachova!? i.e. 
Anenoreia (cp. Bursian, op. cit. i. 170, 
Frazer v. 282). Or shall we not 
rather accept Valckenaer’s conjecture 
AIAATEON, approved by Blakesley, 
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6 tratrynv a || etvexey B 
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and then reverse the route of this corps, 
and obtain a name which is conspicuous 
by its absence in the Herodotean cata- 
logue? <Acdacéwr would of course be 
from <Atdaeds or Aldaat. Lilaia was 
an important member of the Phokian 
confederacy, and its omission from 
Hdt.’s list (which with it contains 
fifteen of the twenty-one names in the 
list of Pausanias) is very remarkable. 
Cp. note toc. 33 supra. _ 

6. révBe elveca. The political posi- 
tion and relations of the oracle at the 
time are of vital importance as bearing 
upon the story of the Persian visitation 
in 480 B.c. In the Ziad Pytho, or 
Python, is apparently as much a Phokian 
city as Daulis or Panopeus, Hyampolis 
or Lilaia (2. 517 ff.), which proves, wer 
alia, that the Catalogue is older than 
the First Sacred War. That war, waged 
by the ‘ Amphiktyons’ on behalf of the 

bians, raised or secured the pan- 
Hellenic significance of the oracle, and 
doubtless emancipated it completely from 
Phokian leading. Whether an [onian 
(Athens-Sikyon) or a Dorian (Sparta) 
or a Thessalian influence thereafter pre- 
dominated may be matter of dispute; 
but the Phokians at least were but one 
among the Amphiktyonic folks. The 
war with the Thessalians, o¥ modXotor 
Erect rpbrepov ravrns Tis Bacwéos orpary- 
Aaclys c. 27 supra, may have had some- 
thing of the character of a lepds rodeés, 
although never so described. It cannot, 
however, be supposed that on the eve 
of the Persian war the Delphic oracle 
had sunk again to be a mere member 
of the Phokian @, OF & Mere organ 
of Phokian policy ; the continuous notices 
of the oracle’s action and utterances, 
from the date of the destruction of the 
temple in 548 8.o. to the Persian war, for- 
bid that hypothesis. Or even if Phokian 
influence had been predominant, at least 
as against Thessalian, would the Thes- 
salians have aimed at the destruction of 
the Amphiktyonic shrine, and not rather 


at the re-establishment of their own in- 
fluence in Delphi, as commissaries and 

rotégés of the Persian! The national 

hokian oracle was at Abai; hence its 
treatment, c. 33 supra. Delphi was the 
concern of twelve peoples, of whom nine 
were now on the king’s part, the Thes- 
saliansimprimts. Clearly the Thessalians 
cannot have taken the Persians to Delphi 
Sxws cudioaryres Td lpdy 7rd &» Aerdoics 
B. & dwodétaer ra xphpara. 

8. dwoSavev ra xpfhpara, ‘might 
exhibit, display, the objects of value’ 
(not merely money). The apes a 
appears to be that they would pillage 

e temple, bring away the things, and 
exhibit them to the king—when they 
had overtaken him. Some of the things 
would have been rather difficult to 
transport, especially by that route! 
And would the king have been content 
merely to be a spectator of the show ? 
If so, his best way was to go to Delphi 
in person and see for himself. e 
phrase might suggest that course as the 
one actually taken ; but as in the sequel 
the Persians were utterly discomfited 
and routed, and no such disaster was 
or could be reported of the king himself, 


did the Delphic vay at iscreetly 
suppress the visit of the Persian king ? 
wéavra 8’ To . . Ccwe: 


this assertion would read less like a 
gross exaggeration if Xerxes had, indeed, 
isited Delphi, and seen the temple and 
its treasures with his own eyes. Other- 
wise the statement is a frigid absurdity, 
not made any better by the rationalistic 
reminder mn Cv ale Xcyévrey, nor b 
the cautious asseveration d¢ wwv06. 
vopat. Where could Hdt. have convinced 
himself by inquiry of this absurdity if 
not in Delphi itself The Delphian 
visitation is obviously from a Delphian 
source, and the story of it, a patent 
apology for the attitude of Delphi in 
the war, is an obvious insertion in the 
main draft of the history. . Intro- 
duction, §§ 9, 10, Appendix III. § 7. 
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11 dAvdrrew PR 86. 1 of Sé deAdoi B, Holder, van H. 2 








dppwidinv P || dwruxéato Pz || sé: re B 
5 aodeas abesse malim || xcvety a, Holder, 


Pz jj fr B || éxxopioovor Pz 


van H. 7 wepteppovtifov BC 


11. ra Kpolcrov rod "Advérren dva- 
Ofmara: there is no reference here to 
6 xp@ros Taw Aéywr, cp. 5. 36, and the 
use of the patronymic is noticeable. 
The observation supports the hypothesis 
that these Books (7, 8, 9), even in their 
second or enlarged draft (cp. previous 
note), were composed and in existence 
before the earlier Books (and the Lydian 
Logoi of Bk. 1 perhaps before the story 
of the Ionian Revolt in Bks. 5-6). Cp. 
Introduction, §§ 7, 8. 

36. 1. of Acddol: properly the name 
of the men, the population; not the 
place, the city. The place-name is 
Tlv@e, cp. 1. 54 wéupas adris és vw 
AeXgods Swpdera:z. The Catalogue, Iliad 
2. 519, has the form IIv@w», but IIvéw 
(IIv@ot) in 9. 405 (with the epitheton 
constans mwerpnésocy). Pytho would be 
the holy place and oracular seat itself 
‘hence # Ilv@ia) ; the name of the people 
becomes the designation of the secula? 
city. The native form of the name was 
Adr¢ox, a point illustrated, though not 
2 erie in Head’s Hist, Num. p. 288. 

ether the name had anything to say 
to dergpis, or to dergpis (was not Pytho 
the dudards rijs yijs?) is a question for 
the etymologists. 

2. tatra is vague, but may be referred 
generally to the sentence éwopetovro . . 
X7huara rather than to the sentence 
ct . dvadjyara, which was an aside 
b t. in propria persona. 

j és wacay dppwilyy dwlxaro: the 
pl. perf. is rather intensive than strictly 
tem poral, ‘ were in the depths of despair’ ; 
ep. 4. 140 és w. dpp. amlxovro. Kar- 
coresres: the same phrase 7. 138, and 


cp. c. 12 supra. 


4 odeus B || xaropifovce 


8 dyainv R 


3. yrebovro wepl trav lpéy - 

aN art first anxiety of the aod 

Iphians is not about themselves, but 
about the holy things. ép is strictly 
medial; they would consult the god 
through the Pythia, although they 
apparently suggest two out of three 
possible alternatives: (a) to bury the 
treasures in the earth somewhere near, 
(6) to convey them into the Peloponnese. 
Are all the sacred veasels and offerings 
in all the ‘ Treasuries’ (Lakedaimonian, 
Sikyonian, Siphnian, Korinthian, Athen- 
ian, Knidian, etc.) here in view ? 

5. abrds lxavds clva. trav davrod 

xarfioGa:: the construction is strictly 
idiomatic. With rpoxarficba cp. mpo- 
xarnuévous 7. 172, in a more strictly 
physical sense, and the same infinitive 
9. 106. The sentiment is a pious 
rendering, or anticipation, of the legal 
or cynical maxim of the Roman emperor, 
inturias Dis curae, Tacit. Ann. 

1. 73. 5. 

7. ohtov atray wip ippdvrifov: little 
expecting a miraculous intervention on 
their own account, or that the defence 
and eeeon of the lpa xphyara 
would compass their own. 

tixva . . kal yuwwatkas: cp. cc. 
4, 40. The olxéra: are to be under- 
stood. 
8. v és riv "Axauny: no doubt 
by ae le than Ainphissa, 
where the majority of the Phokians had 
taken refuge, and might now think 
themselves lucky if they escaped the 
Persians and Thessalians ; see in/ra. 
‘ atréy 8 is emphatically mascu- 
ne. 


37 avipav xal rod rpodyrew. 
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1l éféAecrov B 


2 dwwpeov 





9. rod Tlapyncod tds xopvdds looks 
like ‘the twin peaks,’ but is probabl 
used more generally; cp. 9. 104 pa 
Swrrac és ras Kopudds ris Muxddns. 
The Phokians had, some of them, gone 
up és 7a Axpa rot Ilapynood c. 82 supra; 
but there was plenty of room on the 
heights and ks of Parnassos for 
Phokians and Delphians. 

7) Kwptxtov dvrpov: the Korykian 
cavern, an immense hollow in the lime- 
stone, but of less extent and mystery 
than our own caves in the Peak (xal 
Eorw ext rrdetorov ddetoar 8’ abrod Kal 
dyev Naurripwy Pausan. 10. 82. 7), is 
reached from Delphi by ascending above 
the ‘Phaidriades’ on a very steep path 
into the upper plateau, still well-wooded, 
beyond which rises a steep conical and 
rocky hill, near the top of which the 
entrance to the cavern may be detected. 
(A scramble of twenty-five minutes took 
me up this hill on April 7, 1899.) It 
was sacred to Pan and to the Nymphs, 
Pausan. 7.c., Strabo 417. 

10. dwnvelxavro, ibidem ; c. 32 supra. 

és” Apdiorcay riv Aoxp(Sa: there 
they would foregather with the mass of 
the Phokian refugees ; cp. o 32 supra. 
The absence of any cross reference, and 
the repeated yet different description 
of Amphissa, confirm the opinion that 
this story of the preservation of Delphi 
is an independent narrative, from a 
different source, and of later composition 
and insertion in the main draft of the 
work ; cp. c. 85. 8 supra. 

11. 8 dv, ‘one way or another.’ 


ahiv efxovra dv6pav: why 60? 
Was that the number of the Delphian 
Council, perhaps, at this date, an 
aristocratic body, and did it remain, 
like the Roman curule istrates and 
senators, at the coming of the Gauls? 
op. Livy 5.41. (The political constitu- 


tion of the Delphic state is an enigma ; 
the history of Delphi is best given by 
H. Pomtow ap. Pauly-Wissowa iv. 1901, 
2517 ff.) 

12. nal rod 7, : his name is 
supplied just below, Akeratos. It is 
& Title surprising that the ‘prophet’ 
and not the ‘Pythia’ is there. The 
exact function of the Delphian, or 
Pythian, xpogyjrns is obscure; he is 

resumably at the head of the Delphian 
hiseamehy, but whether an lepevs or not, 
whether a sole official or with a colleague 
or colleagues, are questions hardly to be 
answered positively, least of all for the 
earlier  adatin The ‘prophet’ or ‘priest’ 
would be distinct anyway from the five 
So mentioned by Plutarch, Mor. 438 
(with the wpo¢jrys) and 292 (révre 5é 
elot “Oovor 5:4 Blov cat rd word perd rav 
mwpogynray (sic) SpGow obra, cal cume- 
poupyolow, are yeyovévas Soxobrres dd 
AevxaNlwvos) ; like them, and the Pythia 
herself, the ‘ prophets’ would hold office 
for life. 

87. 1. dyxod fioav . . xal dwdpev : 
a parataxis. Apparently they never 
entered the sacred: precincts, but just 
came within sight of the temple. They 
would have to come pretty near to be 
in sight, owing to the way in which 
the cliffa project on the road from 
Arachova. With drwpwv cp. dwidérres 
9. 69. 

2. 6 Te otvopa fv’ Axfiparos, 
see note previous chapter. The name is 
rare as & proper name, though common 
enough as an epithet, a fine one for a 
prophet or a priest (integer, pure, un- 
mixed, undefiled). 

wpé, very 


8. dpq : hic t: 

i siotdy of place. he wnés here would 
denote the whole structure, including 
the peristyle. The arms would have 
been lying before the east front of the 
temple, in the open space on the terrace 
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where now are the remains of the Altar 
of the Chians (see plan, Fraser v. 258). 

4. trav otk Scvovw fv: they were 
dxlryra ; cp. c. 36 supra. 

5. 8 pav 8 fue: he was evidently in 
the temple precincts; the ‘sixty’ were 
elsewhere. 

6. rd wvipas: a marvel, sign, in 
abstracto ; cp. 6. 98 répas dvOpirac. roy 
perrAbrrew tcecOar xaxdv Epave 5 Olds. 
Down below répea seems to be used in a 
slightly more concrete sense, of actual 
¢dopara, as certainly c. 27 supra, if the 
reading stand. Similar portents assured 
the courage of the ebans_ before 
Leuktra: Xenophon, Hell. 6. 4. 7 
dmpyy&\ero Sé¢ xal ex rijs rédews abrois 
ws of re ve wdvres abrépara dveq-yorro, 
al re lépeta: A&yorey ws vixnr ol Geol dal- 
poey. éx 3¢ rol ‘Hpaxdelov cal ra Sarda 
Egacay ddarij elvar, ws rol ‘Hpaxdéous 
es rhe pdxny Ewpunuévov. Xenophon, 
who, though pious, is no friend to 
Thebes, adds: ol yey 8% ries AF yovow ws 
ratra wdyTa Texvdopara hy ray wpoecrn- 
abrusy,. 

7. ward: of place ; in the vicinity of, 
in a line with, over against. 


Td ipdy IIpovalns "A ¢. 
This temple bee nove ocr tdentihel b 
M. Homolle, and excavated ; see J. H.N. 
XXL (1901) 8347. It was the last of five 
buildings on the left of the road from 
Arachova to Delphi, which ae - 
important group, or row, outside the 
Pythian sanctuary itself, at a spot known 
as the Marmaria, halfway between the 
Logari and the gymnasium. The first 
of these buildings was in ruins at the 
time of Paustnias, the other four he 
mentions. The temple of Athene is now 
identified, not with the Rotunda or 
tholoe (as by Laurent), but with a 
temple in antis, built of local lime- 
stone, the last of the five (reyrédouros !) 


5 dvOpurw B || He C 7 


8 yeyompivon Be | 
Govya Stein}, 


and therefore rightly xpdévaios, which 
agrees with the description of pe.- 
Demosth. Or. 25. 84 rapa ry "Ard\Awe 
év Aedgots xdNuoros kal péyioros vews 
ebO0s elocéprs els rd lepdy. That Ipovala 
(cp. 1. 92, where the same temple is 
mentioned) is the official title of the 
goddess at Delphi is proved by inscrip- 
tions ; albeit rpovola ia a frequent variant, 
found apparently in Pausanias 10. 8. 7, 
and therefore followed by J. G. Frazer, 
Pausanias, v. 251. 

8. @@pa: a more generic term than 
répas, and probably more ‘subjective,’ 
or psychological, at least in ‘origin.’ 
Hdt.’s method of describing the portent, 
miracle, apparition, godsend—perhaps in 
close loyalty to his source—is remark- 
able, and suggests some antecedent 
challenge, doubt, discussion. (a) There 
is a , & climax, from répas to 
tépea, rx pétova, and so on. (6) Thrice 
is the exact locality of the apparition 
indicated, xara 1d Ipdy rijs valns 
"AOnvalns (bis), dv rp reyevéc r. II. A. (c) 
His grammar becomes slightly disordered, 
as not infrequently, at moments of 
excitation : ol 6 BdpBapoa . . émcyiveral 
oqt. (d) He urges the case for marvelling 
the more: Odua pev yap .. Afia bwudour 
pddora. (e€) He adduces as evidence 
confirmatory of the miracle the stones 
still lying in the close of Athene. (/) 
He cites the Persians themselves as 
witnesses for dAXa Oeia 80. ddopuara, 8c. 
Odpara, sc. répea. One cannot but 
admire the courage with which Delphi, 
when censured for its escape in the 
Persian war, knew how to defend itself. 
It is likely that the critique had been 
mainly an Athenian one; if so, De]lphi 
called Athene Pronaia herself as chief 
witness for the defence, and Athene 
Pronaia, or Pronoia, was justified of her 
children. Cp. Appendix III. § 4. 
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10. Seérepa, ‘next,’ but not inferior. 

11. SA wavrev: in the whole catalogue 
(number, series) of . . ; cp. 1. 25 of the 
krater of Glaukes the Chian, 6éys doy 


- TY xpdvy. 

Kepavvol: fulmina; thunderbolts, 
strictly material and massive (like the 
rocks themselves), and not the mere 
flashes of lightning (crepowal, fulgura) 
much less the mere crash or rumble of 
thunder (Sporral, tonitrus). A thunder- 
bolt can strike a ship: Od. 14. 305 
EuBare wnt xepauvdy etc. 

14. 860 xopudal: not al 3. «. but 
simply two ‘peaks’ or pointed rocks ; 
cp. Tot [lapyncod ras xopupds c. 36 supra, 
which cannot be supposed to have fallen 
on the Persians. 

16. Poh re cal dAadaypds, ‘war-whoop 
and battle-cry '—a distinction without a 
difference : So} is perhaps more generic. 
dédakdfer is to utter a specitic cry, 
édadal. Perhaps this is a cry of victory ; 
cp. vixny dpudyra ddaddtac Soph. Antig. 
138. Pindar uses ddadd (dAaAyh) Nem. 
3. 60, Isth. 6. (7.) 10, which L. & S. render 
‘the cry with which battle was begun,’ 
and Rumpel (Ler. Pind. (1883) p. 25) 
clamor bellicus. Most remarkable is the 
personification Pindar Fr. 78 (225) xX00’ 
"Adadd Tlodenot Oi-yarep. The words 
ddaddfew ef cog. of course came to be 


12 eéweire? 


15 xaréBadrov Reiske, 
16 apovnins B, Holder, van H.: 
38. 1 ovpmoryevrwv C 3 Tt: 


used for any loud cry, shout, etc. 
éveNfer is to raise the cry éAeded, a 
battle-cry still, but a thinner, shriller 
one than dAadal, while ddodvgew—the 
ery 6édo\v—is distinctly womanish : 
wrdAvtay pev al yuvaixes, #Addatay dé of 
dydpes Heliod. 3. 5. 

We cry the cry still in our borrowed 
Allelu-jah ; but it is only the ‘Salvation 
Army’ which uses it as a ‘ oat 

88. 1. ovpprylyvrov: more forcible 
than cuureséyrwv, cuvedOdvruv. It is 
only 7a péfova répea, not 7d mply yerd- 
pevoy répas, that could strictly be included 
in the pulgs. The new-comers would 
not ov sage of oa arnis. 

. . dvewewraxe, ‘a ic 

ssessed them’: the pluperfect tone 

is rather rhetorical and stylistic than 

strictly temporal, much less past, in its 
effecta. The ¢éfos is of course Oetéy rt. 

2, of A . rixaraBdyres: that 
is, of course, from the peaks of Parnaasos 
and the Korykian cavern, c. 36 supra, 
but not before the Persians were in 
panic-stricken flight. 

8. wd0ds re: the exact number of 
the Persians slain on this occasion 
would surely have been noted and 
remembered were the episode itself 
historical. This numerical vagueness is 
another nail in the coffin of this dead 
history. 

4. 0d Bovsrév: ex hypothesi by the 
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way they had come, which would bring  alpofua: rapadireiy xrd., for if we may 
them down to Daulia, and so to say petsvws } car’ dvOpwroy yeyorévat 


Panopeus and to Orchomenos, where 

they may have rejoined—or have joined 

—the army. Perhaps Xerxes himself 

Parnassos from Lilaia to Delphi, 

and so to Daulia and Panopeus, and 

there rejoined the main body of the 
army ; cp. c. 34 supra. 

Qeyov . . of dwovooricavres . . 

a@s tyd wuv0dvopar. Where did Hat. 

t this information? Was it from 

ersaudros of Orchomenos, who seems 
to have made it his business to collect, 
or to relate (ez eventu), the signs of 
Persian imism and panic in the war 
(ep. 9. 16) ; or was it from the Delphians, 
who: of course, could easily have gotten 
the information from Greeks in the 
Persian camp! The story was certainly 
to be heard at Delphi, for the wy tar 
interpreted it to Hdt.—and we can hardly 
suppose that he first told the facts to 
the Delphians and asked for the inter- 
pretation. 

5. wpds tobrow: kal GAda épev Oda : 
in addition there were other manifesta- 
tions of a supernatural order. dpay is 
used in an extended sense, for there had 
been mwdraryos, Bot, ddadayuss, Pdfos, 
guy}, Tpatvuara, besides ddopara. Even 
their experiences with these further 
apparitions are not confined to dyes. 

7. dvOpérov vy: dvas is ‘growth,’ 
hence ‘stature,’ for which gv} is the 
more usual term, which, vice versa, is 
used at times as=¢@éo1s, in the usual 
senses. Each exchange is poetic, and 
chiefly to be illustrated from Pindar ; 
cp. Rumpel, Lexicon, sub vv. The text 
is here in doubt; cp. App. Crit. 
Reiske’s suggestion, adopted by Holder, 
is suppo by Isokrates, 9. 21 ras pew 
dhyas xai rds parrelas xal ras byes ras 
éy rocs Orvas yevopévas, cE Gy petivws 
ay gareln yeyorws } Kar’ dvOpwmrop, 


we may say pecsdrws Exew f xar’ dvOpdmrwy 
dior, 

xal Suéxovras seems rather weak, 
but is added to explain why any escaped. 

89. 1. Aeddol Afyovot: it hardly 
needs this late indication to prove the 
story of the miraculous preservation of 
the Delphians, their temple and its 
treasures, a local Delphian legend, in 
the last resort. The phrase in itself 
would not prove that Hdt. had gleaned 
information in Delphi, but the context 
below points to that conclusion. 

2. Ptrhaxdy re cal Adrévoov: Phylakos 
has a significant name (cp. ¢UAaxos 1. 84 
et passim), which is also a genuine pro- 
prium, cp. c. 85 infra. In the Iliad 
(besides a ‘Trojan’ of the name, 6. 35) 
Podarkes, leader of the Thessalians, is 
son of Iphiklos, and grandson of Phylakos 
(heroic founder of Phylake), 2. 695-705, 
and the name reappears in Od. 15. 281. 
Could the Delphian ‘ Phylakos’ be, after 
all, a Thessalian hero, and a further 
witness of the early period of Thessalian 
predominance in Delphi ? 

Autonoos, the name of a Danaan slain 
by Hektor, 72. 11. 301, is also found on 
the ‘Trojan’ side, /7. 16. 694 (a hero 
slain by Patroklos). But again the name 
alg in historic times in Thessaly, 
Polyb. 7. 5. 8. ; 

tav Ta tepévea: the ‘closes’ of 
these heroes were in the vicinity of the 
Pythian sanctuary; that of Phylakos 
hard by the road (from Delphi to 
Arachova and Daulia) along which the 
Persians fled, and so on higher ground 
than the temple of Pronaia Athene ; that 
of Autonoos ‘nigh Kastalia, the famous 
spring and burn close under the Hyam- 
peian peak.’ A small building, one of 
two discovered in the excavation of the 
Marmaria, has been conjecturally identi- 
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fied with the Phylakion (J. H. §. xxi. 
1901, p. 347), which would thus appear 
to have been on the same side of the 
road as the Athenaion. Pausanias 10. 
8. 7 describes the SuA\dxov réuevos as 
mpds ry leo ris ILpovolns (sic). For 
the temenos of Autonoos see next note. 
Thirlwall (ii. 326) assumes that these 
dedications were made in consequence 
of the events of 480 B.o., but there is 
nothing in Hdt. to suggest that (cp. 
contra 5. 189), 

5. Kaoradins: Pausan. 10. 8. 9 éx 
dé rot yupvaclou rhy és 7d lepdy dydrri 
Eorw év Seka ris 0800 rd bdwp ris 
KaoraNlas, xal mtv 78%. There has 
never been any doubt as to the identi- 
fication of ‘the water of Castaly’ (cp. 
the exhaustive note in Frazer, Pausanias 
v. 255); but the shrine of the hero 
Autonoos has not yet been certainly 
identified, and is not even mentioned 
by Pausanias. ‘‘Leake thought that 
the little chapel of St. John hewn in 
the rock above the pool might be the 

recinct of the hero Autonoos. .. M. 

oucart prefers to suppose that the 

recinct stood on a small platform 
tween the pool and the road. Bursian 
thought he recognised a piece of the 
wall which had enclosed the precinct,” 
Frazer i.c. (Bursian i. 172, says dog- 
matically enough: Jn der Nédhe der 
Quelle war das Temenos des Heros 
Autonoos, von welchem noch ein Stick 
der Umfangsmauer erhalten ist.) 
Ty  Yaprely xopyvpy : Hyampeia is 
the sheer wall of rock rising into a 
peaked summit a thousand feet or so 
above the road and the spring, and 
forming the right or eastern wall of the 
gorge or chasm in which the Kastalian 
waters arise. A similar peak flanks the 
narrow chasm on the other side, but 
the ancient name thereof has not been 
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preserved. It cannot possibly be these 
two xopuvdal which earned Parnassos the 
title of ‘biceps’ (cp. c. 82 supra), for 
ae are purely local features in the 
Delphian landscape, and can never have 
been mistaken for the actual summits of 
the mountain, to one of which Hdt. has 
already and correctly assigned a name 
(oc, 82 supra, if the passage be not a 
gloss); Pape-Benseler’s Worterbuch, ii. 
1573 sub v., achieves indeed the con- 
fusion, or seems to do so (eine der beiden 
Bergspitzen des Parnassos in der Nihe 
von Delphi). Strabo 424 mentions 
Hyampeia é¢ 7q@ Ilapraccy only to 
distinguish it from ‘Tduroks or “Ta 
(cp. c, 38 supra). Plutarch, Mor. 557, 
reports that the Delphians executed 
Aisopos (cp. Hdt. 2. 134) dcapres awd 
ris wérpas exelyns hy ‘Tduweay xadodory, 

6. tr. Kal é tpdas v odo, and, 
for aught known, to the present day 
also: for the ground about there, below 
the road, is strewn with Aldo, large and 
smaller, all of which have doubtless 
descended from Parnassos. The phrase 
has the note of Hdt.’s ‘autopsy,’ and 
the argument the stamp, alas! of Hadt.’s 
logic. He seems to think the stones an 
evidence of the truth of the story. It 
was, perhaps, a serait of these stones 
which determined the point reached by 
the Persians in their “sacrilegious enter- 

rise.”’ 

Pa, eebain ie .. Gwaddayf : in 
sharpest contrast to the usual departure 
of good men, even non-Hellenes, who 
came to worship, to seek advice and 
consolation, to assist at the dydév or 
other solemn function, and went their 
way rejoicing. 

9, ylverac puts us en rapport with 
the story and the story-tellers, rather 
than with the Persians and their exeunt. 
The story is verily a test one; it is one 
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of the most transparent fictions in Hadt., 
though one that a imposed on the 
good man himself. e early Victorian 
rationalists made sad work of it, of 
whom the Rev. Professor Rawlinson 
may in this case be taken as typical. 
He (iv.2 291) interprets the story as 
follows: —(1) The fragments of rock 
‘‘ were carefully prepared beforehand,” 
and precipitated by the men on the 
~ .” (2) In falling the rocks 
made a noise, which was mistaken for 
“thunder.” (8) The armour in front 
of the temple was arranged by a priest. 
(4) The war-cry was a shout from 
another priest. (5) The heroes were 
impersonated by ‘‘two men of unusual 
stature,” or (6) may have been ‘‘a mere 
excuse” made to Xerxes by his men. 
Such is the last word of unhistorical 
criticism upon uncritical history. It 
may not be possible to determine exactly 
what took place at Delphi in 480 B.c., 
or whether the Persians had any direct 
relations with Delphi, or ever visited 
it at all; but two points may here at 
least be . (i.) The story just ex- 
amined (cc. 35-39) is evidently apologetic, 
i.e. told and devised in order to explain 
the suspicious escape of Delphi in the 
war. (iL) It must not be isolated, and 
considered merely on its own merits, 
but must be brought into relation with 
(a) the evidences in to the whole 
attitude and policy and action of Delphi 
throughout the great crisis, and even in 
other similar crises; (b) the evidences 
for the te of the Persians tow 
the Greeks, and especially towards the 
* medizers,’ who were as much interested 
in Delphi as any others ; (c) the accounts 
preserved in Pausanias (1. 4. 4, 10. 28) 
of the attack of the Gauls upon Delphi 
in the year 279 B.c., and the part pthes 
by the ‘divine’ in that second deliver- 
ance. For an attempt to appreciate 
the story from that point of view cp. 
Appendix ITI. § 4. 

40.1.5 & ‘EX. v. or. dnd od 
‘ : the narrative is resumed 
from c. 21 or 22 supra, or even from the 
words Qeporoxdéns yey talra evéypape 
in ca 28. The present tense xarlcxe 
anticipates much of theintervening narra- 


tive, the arrival of the Hellenic fleet 
‘‘at Salamis” doubtless preceding the 
advance of the Persian forces from Ther- 
mopylai. The Greek fleet might well 
have arrived at the Salaminian station 
within gc ble dy hours of quitting Arte- 
mision. If it left Artemision on Tuesday 
night (as it were) it might easily have 
reached Salamis in the course of Thursday 
morning. The words ddr. ‘Apr. might 
be taken loosely to qualify 6. . orparés, 
or might be loosely constructed with 
xarloxe:, or might seem to desiderate a 
participle, eg. dwaxGels. For xarioxe 
cp. 6. 101, and App. Crit. 

2.’°A Sendévrev. It is gener- 
ally assumed that in the conception of 
Hdt. and his sources the station at 
Salamis was no part of the general pe 
of defence, but an after-thought, and an 
impromptu. To what extent is this 
assumption binding? What event called 
for an improvisation? The failure at 
be arctan Or the non-appearance 
of the Peloponnesian forces in Boiotia ! 
Had the full levy of the land- forces 
been, as was expected, already north of 
Kithairon, or even of the Isthmos, where 
better could the Greek fleet have halted 
than in the straits of Salamis? What 
appears to have taken the Athenians by 
surprise was that a situation had been 
allowed to arise in which the complete 
evacuation of Attica had become at 
least an open question. It is here that I 
would insert the story of the consultation 
of the Delphic oracle told, anachronisti- 
cally, 7. 140-148 supra. 

Tavbe 88 clvexa. Hadt.’s motivation 
in this passage is curious, and perhaps 
involves a Aysteron-proteron. He treats 
the evacuation of Attica as a foregone 
conclusion, and the problem of the quid 
agendum as only starting from that /fatt 
accompli. But rd ownrtov lrrat covers 
all that and much more (ré, of course, 
relative). Had the Peloponnesian forces 
been in Boiotia (as was expected), the 
evacuation of Attica would not have 
been in question, but Salamis might still 
have been the natural halting-place for 
the fleet, covering, as it would have 
done, the land-forces in Boiotia from 
the rear, or flank. But so far from the 
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complete evacuation of Attica being a 
self-obvious necessity, it was even now 
not really adopted or fully carried out, 
cp. c. 51 infra. Moreover, there would 
be the question, even in the case of the 
women and children (ratdds re xal 
yuvaixas, cp. ce. 86 supra, 41, 44, 60 
infra), to what place or places they were 
to be conveyed. These are all matters 
for separate deliberation by the Athenians 
alone (it is not sible to refer avrot 
and avroic: to different persons); but 
they leave the purely strategic plan of 
occupying the straits of Salamis un- 
touched. 

6. rotot xathxovo. wptrypacs (cp. c. 
19 supra) may cover the evacuation of 
Artemision, but refers primarily to the 
news that the Peloponnesians, instead of 
being in full force beyond Kithairon, are 
busy fortifying the Isthmos. This news 
required formal deliberation, and the 
situation was discussed in Athens by the 
Bovd} and éxxAnola (BovrAedowwrar, Boudhy 
rohoacbat, cp. 9. 5 infra). The term 
A@nvator in this passage may be some- 
what loosely used to merge the orparrryol 
in the general mass of citizens. One 
might suspect that Themistokles was less 
taken by surprise Sine abt Yépns, 
n.6. the perfect or pluperfect participle) 
than tho majority of Athenians. 

7. Soxéowres . . tow BapBapov: there 
must have been good reason for this 
expectation ; in other words, the plan of 
defence must have comprised a second 
stand for the protection of Attica, even 
if Phokis and Boiotia might have to be 
abandoned. The phraseology here in- 


volves more than the si eponeen that 
the Peloponnesians might reasonabl 
have been expected to be on the marc 
for Thermopylai: edpijoce»y, raydnul, vro- 
karnpévous, all go beyond that. The 
parece here scarcely implies an am- 
uscade, but it certainly implies a settle- 
Ment or resting-place ; cp. 7. 27. The 
adverb signifies the levée en masse such 
as afterwards fought at Plataia; the 
verb may have an immaterial or purely 
psychological force (as edpov just below), 
1e. ‘to find that the Peloponnesians’ 
etc., or a less figurative and more 
material meaning (‘to find the Pelopon- 
nesians posted in wait for the barbarian 
north of Kithairon’). In either case the 
futurity is conditioned by the interval 
between the date of the déxyors and its 
realisation or disappointment, and can 
hardly be reproduced in English idiom. 
9. rév . . of 8€: an inaccurate use 
of the antithetical particles, produced by 
the emphatic repetition of the subject ; 
cp. 7. 6 supra: the ray must be neuter. 
avrovs dé would have been more in order. 
11. td DAAa 82 dareévas: sc. BovAopévous, 
voeéyras, or some such word, out of rep 
wrelorou wovevpévous, a kind of zeugma. 
The position of the dé is emphatic, and 
none the less, that uéy has been omitted 
(riy wey IT.). Stein takes dmwcévar as co- 
ordinate with éxyovras é& ¢. (=rTabryy 
wey duAdocey) and cps. 5. 15, where, 
however, ovvadlo@a xal duAdAdocorras is 
far less harsh than the phrase here, for 
at least two reasons: (a) ru@dueror can be 
used i ha with both infinitive and 
participle; (6) the copula xal there 
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makes the co-ordination easier than the 
8é here. 


41. 2. Zahapive .. twovréyv. 
Not but or Salamis was Tho theirs, 
bnt it was no part of Attica proper, it 
never was a ‘deme.’ (A kleruchy might 
be ‘Athenian’ without being ‘ Attic’; 
ep. 6. 189f.) For the Salaminian settle- 
ment cp. my note to 5. 77. 9, and Hicks, 
Manual? (1901), p. 6. 


8. whpvypa trofoavro. This pro- 
clamation will have multe the decision 
of BovA4 and dfyos to abandon Attica, 
which itself will have followed upon the 
return of the Qewpia from Delphi (7. 140- 
144). The story told c. 51 infra makes 
it probable that the evacuation of Attica 
neither was nor was intended to be com- 
plete in a strategic sense. To have 
abandoned city and coun without 
such authorization constituted mpodocla, 
and was a capital crime, as the extant 
speech of Lykurgos proves—nay, even to 
convey out of the country into a place 
of safety réxva re xal olxéras (cp. c. 
Eeocrat. 53). Lykurgos’ reply on the 
case before us is rather rhetorical than 
technical : § 69 od yap rh» wédw étédurow 
GdAa Tor ibe bt veitigih va It _ ae to 
be supposed that the Strategoi by them- 
Sives cither would or sould kaye issued 
such a proclamation. The terms of the 
psephism are inaccurately preserved in 


7. 144. The phism there recorded 
belongs to a much earlier stage ; cp. note 
ad l. 

4. of 


wrdoro. és il eins ag the 
is not free from ambiguity. Are 
we to understand that an actual majority 
of Athenian households were sent across 
to Troizen? Or, merely, that the 
number at Troizen was larger than either 
the number in Aigina, or the number in 
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Salamis? That any should have been 
deposited in Aigina at all is remarkable, 
in view of the recent war (7. 144) and 
the present jesalousies (c. 92 infra); 
that any should have remained in 
Salamis but fighting men would tend 
to show that the Athenians by no means 
despaired of victory. The historic con- 
nexion between Athens and Troizen 
went back to the days when both were 
members of the Kalaurian amphiktyony 
(Strabo 204), to which Aigina also had 
belonged ; and the mythic associations 
were no doubt deepened by the Theseus- 
legend, which was already Wy domiciled 
in Attica. No state in Peloponnese 
was so closely connected with Athens 
as Troizen, which even used the Attic 
standard of weight; there too Athene 
and Poseidon had contended for posses- 
sion and divided the spoil; cp. Head, 
A.N. 371. Yet Troizen, like Aigina, 
was Dorian ; cp. 7. 99 supra, 9. 28 infra. 
It is curious that the two vessels on the 
look-out with the Attic cruiser in 7. 179f. 
are from Troizen and Aigina. 

6. Te xpnornpl can only have been 
the response, or responses, recorded 
above, 7. 140—which (as I suggest) 
were sought and obtained only after 
the disaster at Thermopylai. This 
passage, torecavy & Tatra . . riv 

xpéwokw, will hardly have been 
written before Hdt.’s first visit to 
Athens, and may very well be an 
insertion in the original draft. It is 
obviously not calculated primarily for 
an Athenian public: Athenians would 
be glad to hear of their fathers’ derring 
deeds, but would not look to Hdt. for 
information on their own current ritual. 


This , then, probably belongs to 
the ‘second draft.’ Cp. Introduction, 
§ 9. 
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R) y) 
iepetns a, Holder 
7X . "A@nvafo.: there was no 


real snake visible ; such is the inevitable 
inference from this passage and the still 
more explicit phrase below: Aéyoucl re 
Tavra kal 3h ws édyrt xrd., @ conclusion 
which only adds point to the Aristo- 
phanic gibe: Lysistr. 710 é& ob rév Spy 
elSov rdy olxovpdy wore. The olxoupds 
8¢is was no doubt sacred to Athene, and 
may have been regarded as a bol, 
or a reincarnation, of the earth-born 
Erechtheus ; cp. M. P. Nilsson, J.H.S. 
xxi. (1901) p. 329; but in this case the 
only proof of the real presence of the 
serpent was the disappearance of the 
offering, the divine creature, no doubt, 
being thought to reside in the crypt 
of the Erechtheion (évdtacracOar dv rep 
ip, cp. c. 55 infra). With this story 
is naturally compared the tale of Bel 
and the Dragon (Apocryph. Vet. Test. 
ed. Fritzsche (1871) pp. 86 ff.), in 
which, as here, the serpent himself 
took the cake.  Blakesle (quoting 
Valckenser apparently) adds that at 
Alexandria any one might eat the cakes 
of Kronos (Athenaeus 110), while the 
fish-offerings to Atargatis (at Askalon 
Athen. 846) were consumed by the 
riests as a matter of course, and above 
board, like the dpro wpo@écews of the 


Hebrews (cp. wporOévres here). The 
parataxis re . . xal is observable. 
9. érupfvua Grured sc, lepd. 


cake (peduréercra, sc. pata). 

12, ris ipelns: sc. of Athene. The 
word onpynvdons is consciously used of 
an official and solemn report ; the thing 
reported is here indeed a ‘sign.’ 

Geo0, sc. Athene. The untouched cake 


11 wpécGev codd., z || évawripoupéevn B 
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proved the absence of the snake, the 
absence of the snake that of the goddess. 
But how long had the cake remained 
untouched? Did it generally disappear 
immediately on oblation ? The serpent, 
as a religious symbol or cult-object, is 
found broad-cast in Hellas and the 
Mediterranean area; nor is it confined 
to that region; serpent-myths were 
“gpecially abundant in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia”’ (Eneycl. Bibl. iv. 4395), and their 
area may safely be extended so as to 
include at least India on the one side 
and Scandinavia on the other. Whether 
it have a chthonian or an autochthonous 
reference, embody an oracular mission, 
or fd romp the heroic ancestor, be 
intended to convey a aes suggestion, 
or be connected with the charm and 
mystery of the lithest and subtlest of 
animal forms; or whether, on the other 
hand, it serve, in venomous kind, to 
typify the powers of evil and destruction : 
whatever its pamper and 2 
the serpent has played a lon and 
curious réjle in religious legend and 
symbolism. Has it not everywhere 
gained admission * Remarkably enough, 
the serpent scarcely figures on the 
monuments of ‘Mykenaean Tree and 
Pillar cult’ collected by A. J. Evans 
(J.H.S. xx. 1900, p. 62), but the 
missing link has been recently supplied 
(Annual Br. Sch. Ath. ix. 1902-8), At 
Knossos snakes are now to be seen 
brandished aloft by the Minoan goddess 
in her star-chamber (is she not Aphrodite 
Urania? cp. Hdt. 1. 105). At Delphi 
the dragon (there, then, an evil being) 
was slain, but immortalized, by Apollo. 
At Athens the dess received the 
snake into her service ; it curled round 
the caduceus of Hermes and the magic 
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or medicinal wand of Asklepios. The 
serpent inspired the oracle of Trophonios 
at Lebadeia, and dominated the legend 
of Kadmos at Thebes; appeared in the 
ritual of Demeter at Eleusis, and con- 
tends with the eagle of Zeus on the 
coins of Elis, The god visited Olym- 
So the mother of Alexander, in the 
orm of a snake (Plutarch, Alex. 2), and 
twin-snakes led the son safely through 
the wilderness to the temple of his 
divine sire (Arrian, A4nabd. 8.3.5). The 
snake- symbol, the dya(ds Salywy, pre- 
served the walls of Pompeii (and many 
another city) from impurity ; the serpent 
figures on the monuments of Mithras, 
with the bull, the hound, and the 
scorpion, as a sacred mystery. The 
bronze serpent which, raised upon a 
mast, had stayed the plague in the 
wilderness for the Israelites, was wor- 
shipped till a reforming king destroyed 
the idol, and an idealizing legend 
identified the serpent’s image with the 
Evil One, who had seduced the mother 
of mankind beside the tree of knowledge. 
Henceforth, for Hebrew and for orthodox 
Christian thought the snake-symbol is 
achustan; but the earlier associations 
of tree and serpent were apparentl 
beneficent. As round the world-as 
in the Edda twines the great snake, 
Igdrasil, so the Attic serpent may have 
coiled round the sacred olive of Athene 
in the Erechtheion ; cp. the remarkable 
representation, reproduced in Baumeister, 
Denkmaceler iii. 1894, fig. 1542. 

padrASgv tt. . xal apobupdrepov. 
The phrase betrays the reluctance and 
opposition to the evacuation of the land 
and the abandonment of the city, which 
is more clearly indicated above 7. 142, 
and c. 51 infra. 

15. ég rd orparéwedov: at Salamis. 


és yap Tlayova rov Tporknviey 
cuvenéyOnody te &) Torr 
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42. 1. of dm’ ’Aprewolov: cp. c. 40 
supra, now including the Athenians. 

és Zadraptva: the sixth occurrence 

of the phrase since the beginning of c. 

40. It is no wise clear whether Hdt. 

means ‘the island’ or the town, or 


whether he draws any distinction 
between them. For a moment the 


Greek naval forces had been in three 
divisions: (i.) the Athenians in Attica, 
(ii.) the rest of the fleet from Artemision 
in Salamis, (iii.) the reserves at Troizen. 
These three divisions are now united at 
Salamis, a movement which seems to 
imply a definite plan to make a stand 
in the Straits. e harbour of Troizen 
had been previously specified as the 
rendezvous for the reserves (wpodpyro) 
by Sparta, or perhaps by the Congress 
at the Isthmos, and a summons was 
sent, or at least intelligence conveyed 
(wrvvOavépevos), from Salamis. 

3. Iléywva: the ‘Beard,’ so called, 

rhaps, with some reference to its shape 
bets Tpognva det Badifar. él roy 
kaxoyevelwy xal cravorwyévwy elprrat. 
Iluywr ydp dort Aquhy els Tpotsiva, 
Suidas), was the well-sheltered and 
spacious harbour covered by the island 

alauria (mod. Poros) on the coast of 
Argolis, due south from Aigina and 
Salamis, Troizen itself (a city sacred 
to Poseidon) was situate inland, some 
fifteen stades from the sea, Strabo 378. 
Cp. E. Curtius, Peloponnesos ii. (1852) 
444, and notes to Pausanias, 2. 82, ap. 
Frazer and Hitzig-Bluemner. 

4. p thedves. According to the 
lists in Hdt. there were 54 more ships 
at Salamis than at Artemision, and nine 
states (Hermione, Ambrakia, Leukas, 
Naxos, Kythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, 
Melos, Kroton) are represented at 
Salamis but not at Artemision: there 
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is one, and only one absentee, the 
Opuntian Lokris, which has passed 
under the dominion of Persia. 

7. EdpuBiddns 5 Etpuxd«Bee: cp. c. 
2 supra. The express renomination, 
with the patronymic repeated, marks 
less the solemnity of the occasion than 
the difference of thesource. The descrip- 
tion here is, indeed, more specific than 
there, more primitive, and may belong 
to an older stratum. The data must 
be ultimately referable to Sparta. The 
technical term vatapxos is here used, as 
against orpariyds 6 7d péyiorov Kpdros 
&wy supra, which has a more Athenian 
sound. 

8. véas 84: between the sentence with 
pwév and the sentence with dé there is 
here a world of difference and contrast ; 
but the latter would have even more 
point as the antithesis to the description 
of Eurybiades in c. 2, rdv <uév > orparn- 
yov roy 7d péyiorov Kpdros Exorra wap- 
elyovro Lwaprifra. No doubt art 
wreotcas covers the merits of the 
trierarchs and crew as well as those of 
the builder. 

48. 1. dorparebovro 8 old. There 
follows the navy-list for Salamis, ap- 
parently from a Peloponnesian, perhaps 
a Spartan, source. Hdt. apparently 
conceives the actual ships in question 
to be the very same as fought at 
Artemision, the increased total being 
due to pure additions; but some ships 
had been lost or completely disabled 
off Euboia (cp. cc. 16, 17 supra); the 
additional numbers must in part re- 
present substitutes, and indicate, there- 
fore, all the greater effort on the part 
of the Greek states. 


2. Aaxdaudmot: 16, an addition of 
6, as compared with Artemision. 

8. Koplv@vor: apparently 40. wAfpepa, 
used of a single ship, denotes the crew 
(Thuc. 7. 4. 6, 12. 8), but of a fleet, or 
squadron, as here, and c. 45 infra, the 
full number, the total. 

4. Zexvevvor: 16, an addition of 3. 

*EmSatpunr: 10, an addition of 2. 

5. Tpoffvior: 5, the same total. 

“Epprovées : 3, a fresh contingent. 

idvres ofrot xrA.: an ethnological 
and historical note which can have had 
nothing to say to an official navy-list, 
and comes, presumably, from a wholly 
different source, some icacgrapli’s work, 
It falls into two parts—a remark upon 
the Dorians, a remark upon the Dryopes. 
The former invites comparison with the 
locus classicus in 1. 56, the latter with 
the similar inset, or aside, in c. 31 


“Te | 
here are two marked differences 
between this passage and 1. 56. (a) 
The chart of the Dorian wanderings 
is much fuller there than here, both in 
point of chronology and in point of 
geography, and therewith the historical 
apercu is fuller. (5) Pindos here, coupled 
as it is with Erineos, plainly denotes 
the town in Dryopis, or Doris, of that 
name; in 1. 56 Pindos no less plainly 
(pace Stein) denotes the t mountain- 
range to the west of Thessaly. The 
passage in Bk. 1 is also more explicit on 
the question of nomenclature, attaching 
the ‘Makedonian’ title to the Pindos- 
station, and the ‘Dorian’ to Dryopis 


af 
here is thus a discrepancy between 
the two passages, at least upon the 
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second point; the phrase just below, 
torara nOivres, may be taken to 
cover the first point implicitly ; and if 
the text is to stand, we must suppose 
that Hdt. (as not infrequently) lapsed 
from forgetfulness into a slight incon- 
sequence; for an inconsequence it is, 
even if Mount Pindos and the town of 
the same name marked two stations 
{separated by a considerable interval 
both spatial and temporal) in the 
Dorian migration. But are the words 
IltySov xal here a gloss, an insertion, 
a@ reminiscence, by a mere transcriber 
of 1. 56? Sense and grammar would 
be complete without them, and the 
inconsequence would disappear from the 
aathor’s text. Failin at solution, 
we might delete «ai and read Ilydou ris 
Apvorldos. 

The question in any case remains of 
the repetition, the quasi - dittograph. 
The composition of the two p 
was evidently separated by a considerable 
interval; but which was the earlier? 
Probably the fuller and completer pasa- 
age in Bk. 1 is of later composition in 
the work of Hdt. Had it stood in its 
place originally, as it now stands, in 
relation to this, a reference here back- 
wards would have been natural and 
sufficient, and in keeping with Hdt.’s 
practice. This e, then, distinctly 
supports the theory that Bks. 7, 8, 9 
are of earlier composition than the first 
and subsequent Books. Cp. Introduc- 
tion, §§ 7, 8. 

6. Awpudy re kal MaxeBvdv: etymo- 
logizing 1s hazardous work, yet connexion 
between Maxedyés and Maxeddy can 
scarcely be doubted. In 1. 56, where 
the term is associated with the station 
of the Dorians on Mount Pindos, in the 
NW. of Thessaly, a geographical argu- 
ment for the etymological identification 

resents itaelf. is Makedonian station 
or the Dorians is in truth as far back 
as the chart or the story of the wander- 
ing in 1. 56 really carries us; for the 
previous atneee not only involve a 
ragmatic blunder (the confusion of 
Histiaiotis with Pelasgiotis, in order 
to purge the Dorians of all taint of 
‘barbarism’), but are also obviously 
designed to bring back the Dorians to 
the true fold and cradle of Hellenism 
in Achaia Phthiotis! It is infinitely 


ot Oe 


more probable that the northern Dorians 
reached their station on Mount Pindos— 
within view of Hellas—from Makedonia, 
than that the ultimate conquerors of the 
south had been driven out of Phthiotis 
to start with. 

’Eprveod (re xal Apvor(6os). 
Erineos is mentioned by Thuc. 1. 107. 2 
with Boion and Kytinion, as forming 
the ‘metropolis’ of the Lakedaimonians 
(Pindos is there conspicuous by its 
absence). Strabo 427 adds Pindos, the 
old name of which was said to be 
Akyphas, and makes the tetrapolis 
pntpbrolu ray dwrdyrwr Awpéwr. The 
Dorian Tyrtaios celebrated windy Erineos 
as the point of departure (ap. Strabon. 
862; Bergk ii.‘ 8, /. 2). 


atrdés yap Kpovlwy, xadtcorepdvou wéets 
“Hons 
Leds FoaxnelBaus rhvde Sédwxe wbduy ° 
olow dua wrpodkirdvres 'Epwedy treuserra 
evpetay Ilédoros vijcov dduxbueba. 


The name may be compared with “OAuv6os 
and many others derived dwd gurév. 
Cp. Grassberger, Ortsnamen, pp. 221 ff. 
If Pindar, Pyth. 1. 65, describes the 
Herakleids, or Dorians, as I[:s*dsde 
dpytpevos (a phrase which Pindaric oom- 
mentators—Donaldson, Fennell, Mezger, 
Gildersleeve—leave severely alone), he 
will have had not the town, not the river, 
but the mountain in mind (Aigimios was 
at home in Thessaly). 

7. of 8 ‘Epprovies clot Apbomes : the 
people of Hermion (for its site cp. Thue. 
2. 56. 5) no doubt represented a non- 
Dorian and a prae-Dorian stock in the 
Peloponnesos, like the people of Asine 
in Lakonia, c. 78 infra, or like the 
‘Minyai’ of the Lepreatis (ibid. 4. 
148); but perhaps no more came from 
Doris-Dryopis than the Lepreatai from 
Lemnos, unless, indeed, they came with 
the Dorians. The people of Kythnos 
too are ‘Dryopians,’ c. 46 infra; and 
there were ‘Dryopians’ on the Asiatic 
side (cp. 1. 146). Karystos in Euboia 
was ‘Dryopian,” Thuc. 7. 57. 4, and 
also perhaps Styra (Pausan. 4. 84. 11, 
despite Thuc. ic, who makes them 
‘Tonian’). Even Kypros—if Diod. 4. 
87. 2 were to be believed—contained 
Dryopians. That the name Dryopis was 
most clearly attached to the soil in the 
Oitaian region argues Oita as a real 
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seat of the Dryopians, and may help to 
explain its ‘metropolitan’ character. 
Busolt i.? (1898) 209 connects Dryops, 
‘oak-man,’ with the Lapith ‘ Dryas,’ 
Zi, 1. 263, and so takes the Dryopians 
back into Thessaly, seeing in the geo- 
graphical order of the Dryopian stations 
—Styra, Karystos, Kythnos—the links 
papa niet and the Argolio 
s. But geography is not history, 
and the historie inference from th 
graphical distribution is just the fallacy 
committed in the Herodotean legend of 
the Minyai, 4. 145 ff. The Dryopians, 
like the Minyai, the Dolopians, the 
Kaukones, the Kekropians, and so on, 
put us doubtless face to face with the 
primitive, or all but primitive, population 
of the Hellenic area, éxgxnoay 8¢ xal 
“Epudva Dorepow Awpels ol é& “Apyous 
Pausan. 2. 34.5. The date and circum- 
stances of this éwolxwis are not given, 
but it did not obliterate apparently th 
Dryopian character of the town. 

8. trd “Hpandéos tre nal MnAckoyv. 
The egtory is told by Diodor. 4. 37, and 
by the Mythographt; e.g. Apollodoros 
2.7. 7; Appendiz Narrationum, 28. 6, 
ed. Westermann (1843). Cp. also Pausan. 
4. 85. 6 (for a version told by the 
Asinaians, cp. c. 73 infra). For the 
connexion of Herakles with Malis cp. 
7. 176, 216 supra. 

44. 2. dx tis Ue hrelpov : not merely 
have the Peloponnesians precedence in 
this navy-list, but the remainder are 
enumerated from a Peloponnesian stand- 
point ; contrast the list for Artemision 
c. 1 supra. 

3. "ASnvator : to this uéy may 
correspond the é¢ in c. 45 infra, Meyapées 
dé xrX., but it looks somewhat ‘ pendent.’ 
A kind of contrast is suyplicd by the 
= . the eee oe without a 3é, 
its place, perhaps, supplied b ; in 
fact the Piatafans a poiviel len 
obra péy yur, to which immediately 
corresponds ‘A@yvaia 3. The paren- 
thetical character of the passage, and 
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especially of the learned parenthesis on 
the origines of the Athenians, is manifest 
even in the style. 

apos wavras tovs Gddovs, ‘to set 
against, to compare with all the other 
peoples.’ For this use of wpés Blakesley 
cps. 2. 35 wpds wacay xwpyy, and 8. 94 
popoy draylveov rpds wdvras robs ddous 
éthxovra xal rpinxéoca rddarTa Wiyyparos. 

Hat. gives the number of the Athenian 
ships at Salamis as 180. He evidently 
conceives of the total number available 
as 200, 20 being manned by the men 
of Chalkis, cc. 1, 14 supra. The anony- 
mous Athenian ap. Thue. 1. 74. 1 claims 
a little less than two-thirds of 400— 
which might be about 250. Cp. 7. 144 
supra. 

4. poOvor: by themselves alone, ie. 
without the Plataians, as the next sen- 
tence explains. There was evidently a 

roblem: why were the Plataians, who 

ad assisted to man the Athenian 

uadron at Artemision (c. 1 supra), 
absent from Salamis? The reason 
appears to be somewhat conjectural (5: 
vTovdvde rs ). They had landed 
opposite Chalkis in order to remove their 
households. The fact of the debarkation 
is plainly indubitable; the reason for 
the act is more doubtful. It implies 
that the complete evacuation of Plataia, 
and therefore of Attica, had already been 
resolved on. In the light of c. 40 supra 
it is possible that the Plataians landed 
in Boiotia expecting to find the Pelo- 

mnesian army ready to cover and 

efend Plataia: they would naturally 
elect, and indeed be bound, to join the 
land-forces under such circumstances. 
The removal was then necessitated by 
the non-ap nce of the Greek er be 
But had the Plataians been especially 
eager for further service at sea, they 
surely might have found a way of re- 
joining the Athenians at Salamis. Had 
the evacuation of Attica been already 
decided on when the Athenians and 
Plataians parted at Chalkis, surely 
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Salamis would have been given as the 
rendezvous. The Plataians did not per- 
haps escape some censure at Athens; 
there is some trace of an apologetic note 
in this Athenian tradition 
had its revenge: this podvo became so 
emphatic that it was sometimes for- 
gotten that the Plataians had fought 
at Marathon! Cp. 9. 27. 

7. Thy wepalny ris Bowrins xépyy, 
**the Boeotian territory on the opposite 
shore,” Blakesley ; ‘‘the opposite shore 
of Boeotia,” Rawlinson,. Macaulay (sc. 
xwpys). The meaning is clear, though 
the more usual sense would be ‘‘the 
coast opposite Boijotia.” The ‘Peraia’ 
is looked at from Chalkis, not from 
Boiotia. Cp. App. Crit. 

8. réw olxeréov must surely include 
‘wives and children’ as inc. 106 infra 
xoploas rovs olxéras, at once followed by 
xoploa. Ta Téxra Kal Thy yuvaixa, or c. 142 
tafra yuvaicds te kal ra és mwbdepov 
&xpnora olxeréwr éxéuerva wdvra, where 
it includes réxva. Cp. watdds re xal 
yvvaixas c. 40 supra (where olxéra: are 
not specified), réxva re xal rovs olxéras c. 
41, where -yuvaixas must be included. 
Add réxva xal yuvaixes cc. 86, 60. The 
use of olxérys as a domestic slave is per- 
hape something of a euphemism, or 
meiosis ; cp. 7. 170. With A«lpOncay 
op. 7. 158 ode ddelpOn. 

9. "AOnvato: 84: as the text now stands 
this phrase is antithetical to obro. péy, 
but there is no true antithesis in the 

ent. This thesis on the 
Attic origines can hardly have been in- 
tended in the first instance for an Attic 
public, and may very well be an insertion 
(belonging to the second draft); in 
which case Meyapées 8 would follow on 
obra per .. CAddipOncay. But in that 
case too the antithesis is hardly correct. 
Perhaps the original text ran "A@yvaio. 

pos wayras .. éxarbv, Meyapdes dé 


TT, 
crh., and the double nthesis may all 
be later insertion, and even perhaps not 
all of the same date and (the Attic 


origins being of the second, the note on 
the Plataian desertion of Athens of 
the third hand, or draft, that revision 
which took place at Athens after the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 
what time the case of Plataia was doubt- 
less freely and frequently canvassed ; 
cp. Introduction, § 9). 

The epitome which follows is the 

uintessence of primitive Attic history. 

dt. has taken it from some predecessor 
(possibly Hekataios), though there were 
perhaps already native 'Ar@:dcypdgo: at 
work, cp. 6. 137. But this passage is 
hardly of strict Attic provenience, nor 
does it represent the orthodox Athenian 
tradition or theory. An Athenian would 
not have admitted Pelasgianism, nor 
allowed Kéxpoy a merely secondary place, 
nor described Ion as orpardpxys (but 
rather a8 woAéuapyos) of Athens. In 
this spi as in 1. 57, the Athenians 
are ogi We virtually from first to 
last, for the changes they have under- 
gone are merely, or mainly, nominal—a 
change of names; but Hdt. does not 
here go so far as to assert that they had 
changed their language too, or that time 
was when the Athenians, yea the Ionians, 
spake a non-Hellenic tongue. The early 
history of Attica, or at least of Athens, 
is resumed in four stages, of which the 
Ionian (with the Ionian tribes, and so 
forth) was but the last, and imposed ad 
extra. Before there were Ionians there 
had been Athenians; the Athenian is 
older than the Ionian name—in Attica. 
But the names of Kekrops and Kekropidai 
are older still than the Athenian. So 
far back the stages, the epochs, are 
marked by Ad names, Ion, Erechtheus, 
Kekrops. Be ore Kekrops there is a 
dim Pelasgian prime, and the forbears 
of the Athenian people, seemingly one 
tribe or section of the Pelasgian stock, 
were hight Kranaoi. But here it is the 
difterence rather than the identity 
between Athenian and Pelasgian that is 
emphasized. 
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10. Gri pv IT Sy dy dévroey 
viv “EAAd8a. Hadt., so far x Boe 
single consistent view on the ‘ Pelasgian 
uestion,’ regards the Pelasgoi as the 
ore-Hellenic and non-Hellenic popula- 
tion of all the continuous area afterwards 
invaded and occupied by the Hellenes, 
and so hellenized. Thus (i.) he places 
Pelasgoi in Peloponnese (1. 146, 2. 171, 
7. 94): in Attica (1. 56, 2. 51, 4. 146, 
6. 187): N. Greece (2. 52, 56): in the 
Islands (2. 51, 4. 145, 5. 26, 6. 186, 140): 
Asia Minor (7. 42, 95); (ii.) he makes 
Pelasgia the older name of the Hellenic 
pniaae (2. 56) ; (iii.) he believesthat the 

elasgoi spake a non-Hellenic language 
(1.57). On this view many or most of 
the early tribal names are subdivisions 
of the Pelasgic stock : Aly:adées IeAac-yol 
(7. 94), Kpavaol HeXaoryol, and so forth ; 
the Dorians become the Hellenes xar 
é50x7, and the area occupied by Hellenic 
or hellenized tribes in the historic 
period has, ex hypothesi, been occupied 
in the prehistoric by non-Hellenic tribes, 
exterminated or absorbed and hellenized 
by the invaders, leaving only a few 
isolated survivals here and there (1. 57). 
But the case of Athens, where there 
was no record of a Dorian conquest, is 
a difficulty on this theory, though 
Herodotus, the Dorian, nevertheless, or 
perhaps for that very reason, represents 


‘ foay TeAacyot 
e evonacOncay Kpavaoi 
i il éwexAKOnoay Kexpowi8ar 
< [iil | permvopdobycay "AOnvaion 
iv. éxAjOncay “loves 


11. yao, Hdt. knows nothing 
sheen y of the king or hero Kranaos, 
who is mentioned by Aischylos (raides 

aod Eumen. 1011= Athenians), and 
whose monument (u»fua) was to be seen, 
in the time of Pausanias (1. 31. 3), in the 
deme of Lamptrai; yet, on the other 
hand, he seems to anticipate the later 
traditions (i.e. theories) in denying the 
primacy of Kekrops. xpa-vaés may be 
rightly etymologized (xap-, xpa-, and 
vale) as the Dwellers-on-high (Stein : 
the antithesis to the Aa-vaol='Apyeto 


the Athenians as Pelasgic, without ever 
explaining their adoption of Hellenism. 
Thucydides, the Athenian, represents 
an opposite, or at least a corrective and 
rival view. He nowhere commits him- 
self to the doctrine of the non-Hellenic 
character of the Pelasgoi, or the non- 
Hellenic character of their lan 
Hellene and Pelasgian are not with him 
alternative or exclusive terms at any 
period ; the distinction is merely nominal 
and verbal. The Pelasgic is indeed 
older than the Hellenic, but the Pelasgoi 
are but one, the most considerable, of 
many tribes inhabiting the potentially 
Hellenic area (1. 8). The Hellenic 
name is a matter of fashion, culture, 
exchange, adoption. The exact relation 
of Athens to the Pelasgoi is not clear. 
It is possible that Thucydides did not 
connect 7rd IHedapyxdéy (2. 17) with the 
Pelasgoi ; but if the words xal ’A@fpas in 
4. 109. 4 are authentic (to me they have 
the air of a gloss), Thucydides admitted 
IleXaoryo! Tuponvol as quondam inhabi- 
tants (olkyodyrwy) of Athens: an 
excursion into the rival hypothesis! In 
any case he will hardly have regarded 
the Athenians as Pelasgoi in his own time, 
much less allowed the Dorian claim to 
the flower of ‘ Hellenism.’ 


Hdt.’s theory in this may be 
diagrammatically exhibited : 
<an’ apxns> TleAacytr éxdévrev 
éwi TleAac-ye Thy viv “BAAdba xadeo- 
| pévny 
éxi Kéxpowos BaavAdos 
és” "EpexOdos éxdefaudvov thy apy 
és’ “Ievos 


orpardépxew ‘yevoudvou 
"AGyvaiora: 


‘dwellers below, on the plain’ looks 
daring, though attractive). Aristophanes 
has Kpavad wédkts Ach. 75 for Athens ; 
cp. Birds 128 (ray Kpavady wédkw) and 
(more specifically for the Akropolis ?) 
Lys. 481 (peyaNérerpoy GBarov). But 
Pindar has the word as an epithet not 
merely of Athens (Nem. 8.11, Ol. 7. 82, 
13, 38) but of Delos, Jsth. 1. 4, and with 
Homer it is the standing epithet of 
Ithaca (fl. 3. 201, Od. 1. 247). The 
primitive meaning would seem to be 
rather ‘ hard’ than ‘head’ or ‘high.’ 
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The word is, however, also found as a 
proper name already in Homer, Ji. 8. 
445, of an island, variously identified 
(but in no case Ithaca !); cp. Pausan. 8. 
22. 1. Perhaps the names Kpdxco: Thuc. 
2. 30. 2 etc., Kpavrdvio 2. 22. 3 may be 
traced to the same root. Cp. also next 


note. 

Kéxporros dos: for Thucy- 
dides, at least, Kekrops is apparently 
the first king in the land, 2. 15. 1, and 
the only one named by him previous to 
Theseus, though others are implied. 
Hdt. here adds Erechtheus, and in 1. 
173 supplies the names of Pandion and 
Aigeus. Whether these four names 
would have comprised for Hdt. the 
complete list of Attic, or even of 
Athenian, kings before Theseus it is not 
easy to determine. As pointed out in 
the previous note, Kekrope can hardly 
be the first king for Hdt. What exact 
date he would have assigned to Kekrops 
must also remain an open question ; 
but here at least the period of the 
Kekropidai is post-Pelasgian and prae- 
Ionian, nay, even prae-Athenian ! 

‘Kranaos’ appears to be an epithet 
localized, and then converted into a 
tribe-name and a tribe-ancestor. The 
eponym has here been generated from 
the epithet. Is the case to some extent 
similar with ‘Kekrops’? The etymolo 
and meaning of Kekrops are, indeed, 
obscure. G. Curtius connected the word 
with capr-, fruit, fruitful (vid. L. & S8.), 
in which case the Kéxpowes, Kexpémios, 
xexpowtSa:—terms all used =’A@nvain— 
would be the rédim, or wediaton, under 
another aspect (and contrast well with 
the xpavaol as above explained). But 
is not xéxpoy a variant of xépxoy, xépxwy, 
the beast, or man, with the tail? (cp. 
7. 216 supra). It was under such a 
form that Kekrops was found and wor- 
shipped on the ase ae and the 
serpentine image was, or became, - 
bolical of the autochthonous claim sep 
c. 41 supra. Apollod. 3. 14. 1 probably 
gives the orthodox Attic theory: Kéxpoy 
abréxGun, cuppues Exwy cua dvdpds xal 
Spdxovros, rijs Arrixfs éBaclkevce wp&ros 


(except that theunification, as daca 
of tho land should be left for Theseus). 


13 ’A@nvaioc: "EpexOnidat coni. Krueger 


12, ’ @fos: of the true essence of 
Erechtheus there need be comparatively 
little doubt; he is one with Poseidon 
(cp. c. 55 infra), although, of course, 
tradition, i.e. early speculation, divided 
them, and then multiplied Erechtheus 
by two, or more, into Erechtheus, Erich- 
thonios, in order the better to harmonize 
discrepant legends. Etymologically he 
is ‘the Render’ (cp. épéxOw, Hooeduy 
épex evs = evvoolyasos (7), though the con- 
nexion with x@e» even in Erichthonios 
is pseudetymology). Like Kekrops, with 
whom he was sometimes, reasonably 
enough, identified (cp. Eustath. p. 283, 
ap. Clinton, Fasti, 1. (1834) p. 62a), 
Erechtheus is in Attic legend adroydu». 
But his divinity is even more incon- 
testable, and he had his temple on the 
Akropolis, in close association with 
Athene; cp. above all Homet, J7. 2. 
547. This close association accounts 
for the metonomasia from Kexpowléa: 
to "A@nvatos bere associated with his 
régime; not but what 'EpexOetdac is 
found in the poets as an equivalent, 
Pindar, Jsth. 2. 19, op. Pyth. 7. 10; 
Sophokles, Antig. 969, 47. 201, etc. ete. 
Yet it is perhaps a pity that Hdt. did 
not complete his schematic history of 
Athenian titles by employing the term ; 
so would he have had ‘ Athenians’ all 
through as the common element under- 
lying Pelasgians, Kranaians, Kekropids, 
Erechtheids, Ionians ! 7 ig Crit. 

18. “Iwvos 8& rod . The con- 
ventional pedigree of the sons of Hellen, 
for which our oldest authority is the 
Boiotian Hesiod (Frag. 25=Rzach 7), 
is everywhere presu iy in Hdt., 
even though the He enic character 
of the Ionians is thus guaranteed, in 
conflict with his theory (1. 56) of their 
Pelasgic descent. The insertion of 
Xuthos does, however, put Ion (and 
Achaios) one step further from Hellen 
than Doros (aud Aiolos); unless, in- 
deed, with Euripides we make Doros 
also a son of Xuthos. In Attica 
Ion (and the Ionians) are immigrant, 
not autochthonous (though Enuripides 
places his birth in one of the holy caves 
under the Akropolis), and no Attic 
tradition gave Ion a place in the suc- 
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cession of kings, though he is recognized 
here (as in “A@ny. od. L.c. infra) as 
war-leader, war-lord. Was there never 
an Ionian conquest of or in Attica? 
The Ionian elements in Attica seem 
closely welded with the native, and yet 
distinct (the analogy of Great Britain, 
with its Saxons and Britons, is perhaps 
admissible), In Attica, however, the 
Tonian can hardly have been theaboriginal 
element, and the ‘Athenian’ the im- 
migrant; albeit such complete inversions 
of the truth, such Aystera protera, are 
found in Greek legend (cp. 4. 145). One 
thing is clear: there was no ‘ Norman,’ 
no Dorian conquest of Attica (cp. 5. 76 
and my notes); and the settlement of 
population in Attica went back to a 
much more primitive date than in Pelo- 

onnese, or in the rest of Central Greece ; 

ence the relative continuity of Attic 
history and culture, the priority and 
scale of the ‘Theseian’ synoikism. 

14. orpardpxew: elsewhere Ion had 
been perhaps a king (cp. Pausan. 7. 1. 
5 éxl rijs “Iwvos Bacidelas xrd.), though 
Hdt. does not expressly say so in 7. 94. 
The ‘ Aristotelian” theory traced the 
origin of the wodexapxla, as distinct from 
the Bacrdrela, to the appointment of Ion: 
Sevrepa Oe éxuxaréorn wodepapxla, did 
7d yerécOa rivds Toy Baciléwy Ta Toddma, 
padaxous, S0ey xal rv "Iwva werewéuwavro 
xpelas xaradaBotons, Ath. Pol.c.3. (The 
need was the war with Eumolpos of Eleu- 
sis.) Something very like this theory, this 
story, is already implied in Hdt. Strabo 
383 possibly preserves the ‘ Aristotelian’ 
version : "Iwy 3¢ rods wer’ Eduddrov vixhoas 
Opdxas obrws nbdoxlunoer Gor’ érérpevay 
at’ry Thy wok:relay. 6 5¢ wpiror pep els 
rérrapas gudds detAe 7d wAHROS elra els 
térrapas Blovs: robs per yap ‘yewpyovs 
awrédecte rods 8¢ Snusoupyovs rods dé lepo- 
woods Terdprous 3é rovs pbdaxas’ roaira 
6¢ wielw dcardtas rhy xwdpary éxdvupoy 
éavrod xaréd\cwev. This looks like the 
wpwrn perdoracis Tay éE dpxyfs, the xard- 
cracts “Iwvos xal ray per’ avrol cuvoti- 
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odvraw (or cuvoxnodyrwy Blass): rére 
yap wp&rov els ras rérrapas cuveveuhOnoay 
gurds, kal rods pudAcBacidéas xardaryncay, 
c. 41. 2. Ion, on that showing, is war- 
lord and legislator, though not strictly 
‘king.’ The four Blo: ap. Strabon. are, 
of course, a rationalization of the tribal 
names, as in 5. 66 supra; cp. notes ad 
i.c. The tomb of Ion was to be seen, 
in Pansanias’ time, at Potamoi, Pausan. 
1. 81. 3 (nb. éwodendpxyee), 7. 1. 5. 

45. 1. Meyapées, like the Korinthians, 
add nothing to their Artemisian con- 
tingent (20), and the same formula is 
applied; cp. o. 43 supra. That they 
were Dorian ‘goes without saying’ ; un- 
less, indeed, the concluding words of the 
chapter be taken to cover the case of 
Megara, and to make it a Korinthian 
colony. This view would scarcely agree 
with 5. 76 supra, where the Dorian 
settlement of Megara is expressly re- 
corded. Cp. Busolt i.* (1898) 220, who 
omits any reference to this passage, 
rightly enough. The later tradition 
that the Korinthiansa were especially 
concerned in the Dorization of Megara 
hardly accords, as Busolt points out, 
with the silence of Thucydides (ie. the 
Korinthians ap. Thuc.), or with the 
cult of Hera Akraia, in Megara and 
in Byzantion, its colony. 

2. "Aprpaxidrac: for the geographical 
position of Ambrakia op. c. 47 tnfra. 
Aurpaxia is the older form of the name : 
cp. Oberhummer, Akarnanien, 25, etc. 

heir contingent of 7 is a clear addition 
to the Artemision list. Ambrakia is 
expressly described as a colony from 
Korinth by Thuc. 2. 80. 8, and was 
plainly a loyal colony. For the coinage 
cp. B. Head, Historia Numorum, 270— 
none of the many extant varieties (all 
of Korinthian type) going back before 
the fourth century. e Ambrakiotes 
probably came to Pogon and Salamis 
out of loyalty to Korinth and at her 
summons LexeBotin 


cay). 
8. Acvxdbict: for the geographical 
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gear ante of Leukas cp. c. 47 infra. The 
ukadian contingent of 3 is a clear 
addition to the navy-list. Leukas was 
a Korinthian colony (Thuc. 1. 80. 2), 
and, like Ambrakia, a loyal colony. Its 
coinage, of the Korinthian type and 
standard, reaches back into the fifth 
ea Sacha Head p. 279. 

It is not quite clear whether 
Hdt. means this word, and the statement 
which follows, to apply to the Leukadians 
only, or to Ambrakiotes and Leukadians, 
or to Megarians, Ambrakiotes, and 
Leukadians, all three. Prima facie it 
applies to the Leukadiansalone. Histori- 
cally it would be equally true of the 
Ambrakiotes. Its application to the 
Megariaus would be at least highly 
questionable in a historic sense; see 
above. ie ne 

46. 1. vnoverdey: the thi 

graphical division: without the article 
cp. 7. 95. There follow the names and 
numbers of ten contingents, from eight 
islands, Aigina, Euboia, Keos, Naxos, 


Kythnos, riphos, Siphnos, Melos, 
three separate contingents being drawn 
from Euboia. It is not clear on what 


principle the order is determined. 
Lywiras, as furnishing the largest 
contingent, perhaps as having after- 
wards won the dpireia, and as Dorians, 
have the firet place. The contingent of 
30 here recorded for Salamis exceeds the 
Artemisian contingent by 12; whether it 
includes the ships present at Artemision 
is not made clear. The statement is 
that the 30 ships at Salamis did not 
include all the Aiginetan ships actually 
in ee Sotto cycles 
pw in this case being the Man ; 
cp. oc 43 supra). The GdAas vées may 
have comprised all, or some, of the 
Artemisian contingent of 18, which, 
after the engagements off Eubois, might 
no longer reckoned to ryot dpora 
rreoteyo:. So the total of the Aiginetan 
vessels in commission might be raised 


Aiywirar §¢ eict Awpiées aro 
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to 48, and yet fall short of the fleet 
with which they had fought Athens 
between 487-482 B.c., cp. 6. 92, 98 
(which can hardly have numbered less 
than 50). There is something amiss with 
the numbering of the Aiginetan fleets. 
Below, c. 48, Hdt. gives the total 

for the fleet at Salamis as 378, while 
his items only supply a sum 366. Are 
the missing 12 to be added to the 30 
Aiginetans so as to bring the actual 
contingent present at Salamis to 42? 
If so, how did the figure 30 arise? Or 
ae ge 12 ie be ay reek . ay 

or the G\\a: (cp. App. Crit. 

Bat, if so, they should not be reckoned 
in the Salaminian total infra, for they 
were not at Salamis; moreover, Pau- 
sanias 2. 29. 6, rightly or wrongly, 
makes the Aiginetans second only to 
the Athenians in the number of their 
fleet (2y rg Mydtap rorduy wapacxéoOa 
whoia perd ye 'A@nvalovs wheiora), yet 
the figure above given for the Korinthian 
“Wp n was 40. The figures 30, 18, 
12 all come into the reckoning, and all 
stand in a definite relation to one 
another: did the Aiginetan fleet in 
480 B.c. number less than 60 vessels, 
of which 42 were present at the battle 
of Salamis, only 30 being reckoned (al) 
dpora whéovea, while with 18—possibly 
those previously at Artemision—7}» 
éwurar éptaccov—they were on guard 
off Aigina ? 

4. doi Awpiles Grd "Ewdatpou: at 
the time when Hdt. wrote these words 
surely the Aiginetans were still in their 
own island home, and not outcasts in 
Kynuria, Thuc. 2. 27 (much less victims 
of extreme Athenian ven ce, Thuc. 
4. 57); in other words, this passage is 
of older composition than 6. 91 supra. 
Cp. Introduction, §§ 7, 8. This note on 
the origin of the Aiginetans—Dorians 
from idauros—also seems written 
quite independently of the story in 5. 
88, where the early dependence of Aigina 
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upon Epidauros is described, though 
without any express recognition of the 
‘metropolitan’ character of Epidauros— 
a contrast at least compatible with the 
hypothesis that this note is of earlier 
composition. That Aigina was a Dorian 
island in the historic period is indubit- 
able ; e.g. the not very numerous tituli 
Aeginetici, Cauer, Delectus? No. 65-70, 
E. S. Roberts, Gk. Epigraphy i. (1887) 
88 57-59, and the uniform literary and 
historical evidences from Pindar to 
Pausanias. The date and circumstances 
of its occupation by the Dorians, and 
the precise starting-point of the colonists, 
are items of deubtfal tradition and 
speculation. Hdt. here traces the Dorian 
colonists no further back than Epidauros ; 
in 1. 146 he mixes up Dorians of 
Epidauros with the Ionian migration to 
Asia Minor; the Dorization of Epidauros 
itself he does not record. Pausanias 2. 
29. 5 supplies a text: pofpa ’Apyelwy ray 
"Exldaupoy dpot Anipéyry xaracxévrwr 
déBn és Alyrvay. The Dorians of Aigina 
ultimately hailed from Dorian Argos ; 
and so more expressly Aigina was some- 
times made a colony of Argos: Tpdxwy 
ris ‘Apyetos cuddétas wHOos "Apyelwy, 
ol d¢ ’Apyetoe rod Awpixot yévous, els Thy 
Alyway #dGe xal xargxnoe Schol. Pind. 
Ol. 8. 89. Epidauros was perhaps no 
more than the port of departure; and 
notwithstanding the air of antiquity 
lent to the traditions, we may reasonably 
doubt whether the Dorization of Aigina 
was much more ancient than the age of 
Pheidon, or the dependence of Aigina 
on Epidauros (5. 83) more than a 
misconception of the relations of the 
island to the Argive power under the 
last of the Temenid kings of Argolis. 
oped llth ha . Olvéavy. The 
statement would suggest that the name 
Afywa was of Dorian coinage; but it 
belongs to a class of names (beginning 
with Aly-) that go back long before 
the coming of the Dorians, and Aigina 
was the name of the island apparently 
in the days of the Kalaurian Amphi- 
ktyony. So, too, the tradition that Zeus 
carried the nymph Aigina to the desert 
island Oinone, where she became mother 
of the first inhabitant Aiakos (Pausan. 
2. 29. 2), pushes the proper name back 
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as far as the earliest population. The 
form of the name given by Pindar Ish. 
7. 23 (telling the same story) is Olvorla 
(c¢ 3 és vacoy Olvowlay pépwy éxoiuaro 
xri.), but elsewhere he has Olvwva (Nem. 
4. 46, 5. 15, 8. 7, Zeth. 4. (5.) 35). Is 
the supposed ancient ‘name’ of the 
island much more than an epithet 
deranged? As in the parallel cases of 
KadXlorn Ofpa (4. 147), or Zyepla= 
Képxupa (Pausan. 2. 5. 2), the wal a 
original is more indubitably Greek, or 
at least more transparontly significant, 
than the name of supposed later origin 
—a point fatal to the asserted te 
‘Qinone,’ too, is known as a nymph, 
the bride of Paris (Apollod. 3. 12. 6 e 
al.) ; and the syllable ofp- is as common, 
but is it also as ancient, as aly- in the 
composition of proper names! The name 
Oinone might be connected with the 
frequent Olvén (bis in Attica, ter in 
Peloponnese, and elsewhere ; e.g. Ikaria, 
Steph. B.), Olvofs, Olvoicca, Olvecdy 
(Olvéayda), and others—all genuine 
place- names, of indubitably vinous 
associations. Cp. Grassberger, Gr. Orts- 
namen, p. 227. is nomenclature looks 
Indo-European: can it be primitive in 
loco * 

6. XadxwWées furnish 20 vessels to the 
Salaminian navy-list, and these expressly 
the same ships as at Artemision ; but 
the list here leaves us to find out for 
ourselves by back reference that the 
ships, though manned by the men of 
Chalkis, were really supplied by Athens 
( 1 supra); in fact it might more 
accurately have been said of the Chal- 
kidians, rwurd rAjpwpa wapelxovro. The 
observation confirms the suspicion that 
Hdt. is here drawing on a different 
oF ale este 

me supply ‘the seven,’ i.e. 
the same as befors at Artemision ; but 
these were really their own. The obror 
here refers to the Eretrians, who, though 
Ionians, are not dwd 'A@nvéwr. It might 
conceivably refer to both Chalkidians 
and Eretrians, but cuvaudédrepox obdroc 
would then have been clearer; see 
below. The ‘Chalkidians’ are presum- 
ably Athenian kleruchs, even though 
the crews’ in the 20 vessels may have 
been natives. Cp. co, 1 supra. 
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8. Kio. supply ‘the same’ ships as 
at Artemision, 2 in number; their 
Atheno-Ionian origin is expressly speci- 
fied. The island of Keos is nowhere 
mentioned nominatim by Hat. (ep. c. 76 
infra), nor does it appear that he ever 
landed on it; but he had doubtless seen 
the Knlwy loriyrépor at Delos (4. 35 
supra), and he was acquainted with the 
works of the greatest of all Keians, 
Simonides ; cp. 7. 228 supra. Athens 
claimed ‘metropolitan’ recognition, of 
course, from the Ionians of the Kyklades 
as from the Ionians of Asia; cp. 5. 99, 
1. 147. 

9. N&fco.: the four Naxian triremes 
are pure gain; the title refers graramati- 
cally to the very men on board, who 
had been despatched by the Common- 
wealth to join the enemy, their nominal 
suzerain, but had taken the Jaw into 
their own hands, and joined the Greek 
side. This independent action of the 
Naxian fleet recalls, mutatis mutandis, 
the action of the Samians despatcherl 
by Polykrates to serve under Kambyses 
in Egypt, 3. 45, and anticipates (in a 
amali way) the separate action of the 
Athenian fleet at Samos in 412-11 B.c., 
Thucydides 8. 75 f., not to say that of 
the cnians at Byzantion in 477 B.c., 
Thuc. 1. 95, Plutarch. Arist. 23. One 
might suspect that the Naxian fleet on 
this occasion was more ‘democratic,’ 
more Attic, than of rodcHra. But see 
L 12 below. 

10. & rots MyfSovs: not here, as 
sometimes, a geographical phrase. The 
employment of M#éeos for Ilépoys is not 
common in these Books, and perhaps 
belongs to ‘ the source.’ 

xaté& wep of GXAo vaciérar: in 
the Aegean, who, with the exception of 
Seriphos, Siphnos, Melos, had all given 
‘earth and water’ to ‘the barbarian.’ 
Cp. c. 66 below. 

11. &wlxaro: a pluperfect, with the 
full temporal significance, referring to 


9 dOnvaiwyv BB, 


a past act rather than to a present 
result; so, the force of the torm is 
different from the construction with the 
auxiliary verb, as in fcay rerdnpwuevar 
yées 1. 2 above. 

12. Anpoxptrov. Hdt. may owe the 
name of Demokritos (a popular name !) 
to an epigram of Simonides, recog- 
nized as authentic by M. Hauvette, de 
Vauthenticitédes Epigrammes de Simonide 
(1896) p. 53, 


Anpéxpros rplros pte pdxns bre wap 
Zahapiva 


"EdAnves Midas chpBarov dv wedd-yet: 
wévre S¢ vias Bie Sniwy, Exrny 8 brd 


xetpos 
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preserved by Plutarch, de malig. Hatt. 
36. His rpinpapxla presumably extended 
to one only of the four triremes. His 
position would not be inconsistent with 
his being a democrat. It is remarkable 
that Hdt. does not supply his father's 
name, nor does the epigram. There is 
no sharp opposition intended between 
trav Goréy and rév wodinréov just 


above. 

On the Athenian origin of the Ionian 
Naxians cp. 1. 8 above. Naxos was 
and had been a much more important 
island than Keos, and had been held 
to Athenian interests in the days of 
Peisistratos (1. 64). Its rivalry with 
Miletos at the end of the sixth cent., 
and party feuds within the island itself, 
had led indirectly to the conflict between 
the Ionians and Persia in which Athens 
had become involved (5. 28, 31); and 
though Naxos had esca the first 
assault upon its liberties from the 
Asiatic side (5. 33), it had succumbed— 
with the rest—to Datis and Artaphrenes 
(6. 95f.) in 490 B.c. For the decade 
preven to Salamis its history is a 

lank ; but evidently Naxos had re- 
signed neither its ambitions nor its 


party feuds. 
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14. . Styra, in Euboia, sends 
the same ships as to Artemision, two in 
number. The Styrians are ‘Dryopians’ ; 
cp. c. 48 supra. 

15. Ké@vior. Kythnos, a small island 
due south of Keos, been unre- 
presented at Artemision; its modest 
contingent, one trireme and one ‘pente- 
konter,’ is hardly equivalent to its 
later, and apparently fixed, tribute to 
Athens of 8 talents, an amount doubled 
by the rdéts of 425 B.0. 

16. t clears obrou. 

Zepl@ror. Seriphos, due south of 
Kythnos, appears for the first time, and 
with but one pentekonter ; 0. 48 infra. 
(It paid Athens afterwards 2-1 talents 
tribute—the figure for 426 3.c. unfortun- 
ately irrecoverable.) Athens counts as 
its metropolis, 7b. 

Xlovios. Siphnos, SE. of Seri- 
phos, was a well-to-do island (cp. 38. 
57 f.), and afterwards paid 8 talents’ 
tribute to Athens, a sum trebled by the 
raiis of 425 B.c, Yet it likewise con- 
tributes but one pentekonter to the fleet, 
c. 48 infra. e population is indis- 
ar re from that of Saag a. 

17. MffAvo. Melos, SW. of Siphnos, 
a larger island, and still better known 
to fame, but not properly belonging to 
the Kyklades (cp. c. 48 infra), furnished 
two pentekonters, c. 48 infra. In 
425 B.c. the Athenians assessed Melos 
at 15 talents (vid. rd&s gépov, Hicks’s 
Manual,? No. 64) ; but this was probably 
a mere excuse for the conquest and 
destruction of the island, which was 
accomplished in 416 B.c., Thucyd. 5. 
84-116 (unless, indeed, it was meant 
to recoup the Athenians for the failure 
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of the previous expedition in the year 
before the rdé&s, Thuc. 8.91). The ays 
of greatest wealth for Melos were in 
that primitive period when its beds of 
obsidian supplied one of the most valu- 
able ni ae of the stone age (cp. Annual 
of Br. School at Athens, Nos. iii., iv., v.); 
but the fame of the island in modern 
times is more intimately associated with 
the marble now standing in the Louvre 
and known as the ‘ Venus of Milo.’ 

otro: there is again, and for the 
third time in the list, some ambiguity 
in the extension of this term, but it 
may be restricted to M#At0x. 

47. 2. lvrds, ‘east of’ this side: a 
natural phrase to Hdt. and his eastern 
sources, but not one that he would have 
used in this connexion while resident in 
Italy, or even after familiarity with the 
further west. Pro tanto the phrase 
makes for the early composition of these 
Books ; cp. Introduction, §§ 7, 8. 

3. Gerrpurdv Kal ‘Axdpovros 
torapo0: the same conjunction in 5. 
92 és Oerrpwrods éx’ ’Axépovra wrorapér, 
the seat of a vexvoyayrioy. Thesprotia 
is given above, 7. 176, as the original 
home of the Thessalians, and still more 
precisely in 2. 56 as in the neighbourhood 
of the oracle of Dodona. The osition 
of Acheron and Thesprotis is still more 
clearly marked by Thucydides, 1. 46. 3 
f. éwecdh 3é wporduectay ry xara Képxupay 
hyrelpp dwrd Aeuxddos riéovres, dpultorras 
és Xeiuépiow rijs Gerwpwrldos yis. Fore 
dé Acurhy, Kal wots Uwep adrot Ketras dwd 
Gardoons év ri Edacdredt ris Oeorpwrldos 
"Equpyn. délyo. 6@ wap abrhy ’Axepovola 
Ayn és Odd\accay> Sida Se rijs Geowpw- 
rides 'Axépwy worapyds péww eoBddrAx és 
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atriy, add of xat rhy érovuplay Exe. 
pec 38 nal Ovaws worapuds, dpitwr rv 
Ceoxpwrl3a nai Keorplyny, Sr dvrds 4 
dxpa dvéxe: rd Xecuépow (where, by the 
way, éyrés=peratv). Cp. Thuc. 1. 80. 
3, also 50. 3 fort 32 ra DUBora ris Seow pw- 
rldos Arphw éphyos. 

Hdt.’s description of Thesprotis as 
bordering on Leukas and Ambrakia is 
not very precise, and leaves the relative 
positions of the two great Korinthian 
colonies in doubt. Here again Thucy- 
dides supplies fuller and more accurate 
to se both directly and incident- 
ally, eg. the relation of Leukas to 
Kephallenia and its position in Akar- 
nania, 2. 30. 2, and narrative im 3 
the site of Ambrakia, on the ‘Ambrakian 
guif,” 1. 29. 8; and the chorography 
presented in the account of the campaign 
round Argos Amphilochicum, 2. 68~114, 


passim. 

Hdt.’s references here a not suggest 
autopsy, or any personal acquaintance 
with the reicn Af he ever landed 
in those parts (as e.g. for a visit to 
Dodona) it was after this passage had 
been written, and the has been 
left unrevised: fresh evidence of the 
relatively early date of the composition 
of this part of the work. 

Acheron must have been notorious 
as the principal stream of Thesprotis, 
though by no means so considerable a 
stream as the thos, on which 
Ambrakia was situate. What its relation, 
if any, to the subterranean stream of 
Homer, Od. 10. 618, is an obscure 
problem (but there was necromancy 
in the neighbourhood, rt above). 

5. uffran: this passage on 
Kroton looks as though it might be an 
insertion (cp. Introduction, § 9): the 
one trireme from Italy does not affect 
the total, which is in any case out of 
gear. The addition of any one, after 
naming those ¢f écxaréwy xwpéwy, is 
Tather clumsy. The absence of any 
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reference in Bk. 7 to an invitation to 
Kroton further isolates this note. The 
Krotoniate name does not figure on the 
rpxdpyvos bdis. On the other hand, the 
notice of Phayllos rpls rv@corixns makes 
it more likely that the service of the 
Krotoniate trireme at Salamis was 
definitely commemorated in the east, or 
the mother-land; and the passage 
presently quoted from Pausanias makes 
this conclusion binding. The potvor 
here excludes not merely all other 
Italiotes and Sikeliotes, but the Korky- 
raians to boot ; cp. 7. 168. 

7. Savddos: Phayllos of Kroton was 
celebrated throughout Hellas for his 
three victories at Pytho, two in the 
Pentathlon, one in the foot-race alone. 
The inference that all three Pythian 
victories were won previously to his 
service at Salamis is not binding: it is 
enough that they were all ancient his- 
tory to Herodotus. Paddy (sic) 5¢ Kporw- 
pidry— Orduprlacs per ovx Ecrw aire vixn, 
ras dé Iv0ot wevrdXouv Sé0 dvelXero xal 
oradlou rhy tolrnv: édvaupdxynoe 8é xal 
évayrla rol Midouv vaiy re rapacKevacd- 
pevos olxelay, xat Kporwnardy darébco 
éredjuouw Ty ‘EAAGS dveSlBace—rovrov 
éory dvdpads dy Acdgots Pausan. 10. 9. 2. 
The inscription on this statue is 
ultimately at least the source of this 
notice in Hdt. A Phayllos is mentioned 
by Aristophanes, Acharn. 215, Wasps 1206, 
as a proverbially good runner: the 
Scholiast calls him an ’Odvpmrcovlans— 
which, if correct, would forbid identifica- 
tion with the man here in question, for 
not only does Pausanias expressly guard 
against it, but Phayllos oF Kroton was 
more distinguished as a ‘ pentathlete,’ 
and most distinguished for his service at 
Salamis. The name, a diminutive of 
@dwy, is not uncommon: the most 
celebrated bearer was undoubtedly the 
brother of Onomarchos, the Phokian, 
who plundered Delphi, Pausan. 10. 2. 6 
ete. The passage in Pausanias quoted 
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above suggests to Blakesley that Phayllos 
and his comrades were exiles, and that 
his participation in the battle of Salamis 
was a purely private affair. Had the 
Krotoniate by any chance come to try 
his fortunes at the 75th hb a 3 
Kporeyvefrar 82 yévos *Axavol, 
To Hdt. the prae-Dorian population of 
the Peloponnesos was mainly or largely 
‘ Achaian’ (cp. 5. 72), a theory no doubt 
in part based upon the Homeric poems. 
The Achaians of historic Achaia bad 
apparently concentrated in what was 
previously an Ionian province on the 
north coast, and expelled the Ionians ; 
ep. 1. 145. From that Peloponnesian 
Achaia, Achaians had apparently sub- 
sequently migrated to southern Italy, 
and made of it a great or ter Hellas. 
To the Greeks of the fifth century the 
Achaians were undoubtedly the most 
genuine ‘ Hellenes’ at least of earlier or 
prae-Dorian days, and the prae-Dorian 
culture, the culture of the Homeric 
poems, of the heroic age, was in their 
eyes an Achaian culture. The Achaian 
name is found actually attached to the 
soil of historic Hellas in two places, 
south Thessaly and north Peloponnese, 
and Achaians are with certainty to be 
found in Krete, in south Italy, and even 
as far as Kypros. How that could be, if 
the Achaians were not Greeks at all, 
but ‘a small Celtic tribe’ (Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greece, i. 1901) merged and 
lost in the Hellenic mass, is an enigma. 
Prof. Bury, who in his History (1900) 
appears somewhat to minimize the 
importance of the Achaians, and even of 
the Hellenes, in Hellenic culture, 
nevertheless proved (to my mind) the 
virtual identity of Hellenes and Achaians 
originally, and explained thereby the 
strange origin of the designation of 
‘Great Greece’ for the south of Italy, 
which could only have been so called in 
distinction to the lesser Hellas from 
which the Achaian colonists had come— 
& mere district of Peloponnese, or it may 
be of Thessaly ; cp. J.A.S. xv. (1895) 


2865 fff. 

48. 2. tp . » WevrTnk s 
The ‘pentekonter’ was a war-galley, 
no doubt open throughout, with 50 
oars (25 each side), and probably not 
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less than 100 feet long (120 feet ; cp. 
Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 21). Ita con- 
struction in Greece dated to the beginning 
of the seventh century if Thuc. 1. 13 
is to be trusted (see C. Torr, op. cit. 
p. 4); the Phaiakians, however, in the 
Odyssey (8. 34 ff.) had such a vessel. 
It was in pentekonters, according to 
Hdt. 1. 163, that the Phoksians made 
their long voyages in the west, and that 
the Theraians crossed to Libya to found 
Kyrene in 680 B.c.; and in pentekonters, 
according to Thuc. 1.13. 6, the Phokaians 
defeated the Carthaginians off Massalia 
about 600 B.c. Even the Athenian and 
Aiginetan navies at the beginning of 
the fifth century were mainly composed 
of pentekonters, according to Thuc. 1. 
14. 8, and he even declares that mast 
of the vessels in which the Athenians 
fought at Salamis were not fully decked, 
ib., a statement which ill accords with 
the large number of Epibatai carried. 
He does not, however, expressly deny 
that they were triremes. 

Triremes were the rule in 480 3.0., 
according to Hdt. in this passage. He 
elsewhere reckons 200 men as the crew, 
or complement of rowers; cp. 7. 184 
supra. (The actual number of oars used 
on the three banks (?) of an Attic trireme 
was 170 to 174, cp. Torr, op. cté. p. 10f., 
and there might be thirty in reserve, 
or supplement; for the precise allocation 
of the oars cp. op. cit.) The trireme 
was something less than 150 feet long, 
and less than 20 feet broad (ep. Torr, 
p. 22)—measurements which may not 
be quite precise for 480 B.c. Cp. also 
M. A. Cartault, La triere Athénienne, 
1881; J. Kopecky, Die attischen Trieren, 


1890. 
3. Mfr . . yévos idvres dd Aaxe- 
Salpovos. Hdt. says the Melians were 


from Lakedaimon ; he does not expressly 
say that they were Dorian. Thuc. 5. 
84, 2. 89, 106, fully recognizes them as 
Aaxedaiporlwy ArotKot, ead seems to give 
1116 B.c. as an approximate date for 
the colonization in c. 112 (416+ 700). 
Judging by the parallel case of Thera 
(Hdt. 4. 148), the genuinely ‘Dorian’ 
element in the emigration will have been 
very small; yet, like Thera, Melos used 
a ‘Dorian’ alphabet and dialect (cp. 
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Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, §§ 19-28), a 
fact which no doubt would favour the 
‘ Lakedaimonian ’ legend. 

6. wipe tév wevrnxovripwy, of which 
there were all told seven: two from 
Keos, two from Melos, and one each 
from Kythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos. 

Tpinxéo. Kk fxovra Kal 
éxré. This total is repeated (virtually) 
and raised to 380 by the addition of the 
Tenian vessel which joined at Salamis, 
and the Lemnian vessel which had joined 
at Artemision, c. 82 infra; the total 
here is therefore certain. Yet it exceeds 
the items, which amount only to 366, 
by 12. There is therefore something 
wrong with the items. Valckenaer 
would have read 42 for the a patter 
c. 46 supra ; this agrees with the state- 
ment of Pausanias that next to the 
Athenians the Aiginetans supplied most 
ships. The repetition of the rpfxorvra 
need not bar this emendation; if the 
figure was once corrupted, it would be 
corrected in the other case in the light 
of the corruption. Moreover, this bolder 
emendation is preferable to the insertion 
of 12 for the ddAXa: vées, first because 
the list is not a list of all the ships in 
commission, but only of those which 
fought at Salamis; secondly, because 42 
is rather a low figure for the absolute 
sum of the Aiginetan navy, all told; 
while if 42 were at Salamis, and 18 in 
service at home, we get a total of 60 
ships in commission, which is a more 
yg ble figure for Aigina at this time. 

f the Aiginetan 30 were to be main- 
tained for Salamis we should have to 
tinker one or more of the other items. 
K. O. Mueller, Aeginetica, p. 122, sug- 
gested reading Zixviwin 3 wevrexaldexa 
wapdyowro wietvas, i.e. 12+15, raising 
the Sikyonian contingent from 12 
(Artemision) to 27, which is less in- 
genious than Gutschmid'’s compromise 
to raise Troizen from 5 to 7, and the 
Aiginetans from 380 to 40. 


VOL. I PT. 


6 vor B || éxrw kat éB8ourjKovra 
49. 1 orparnyot 


Hdt. evidently finds it necessary to 
account for the smallness of the Aiginetan 
contingent by the remark that it was 
by no means all the ships they had in 
commission; but Rawlinson, in sup- 
posing that they had 40 on guard off 
their own island, while maintaining 30 
at Salamis, seems to go too far; the 
majority of the Aiginetan navy, like 
that of every other Greek state, was at 
Salamis. he variant 3858 is quite 
worthless ; cp. App. Crit. 

With Hdt.’s total of 878 (or 380) for 
the Greek navy at Salamis is to be 
compared Aischylos’ 300 (Pers. 3389), 
Thucydides’ 400 (1. 74. 1), Demosthenes’ 
800 (de cor. 288). If Demosthenes did 
not find this figure in his copy of 
Thucydides (Stahl ; ‘‘ex aliquot deteriori- 
bus,’” Hude) the two historians virtually 
agree as against the poet and the orator. 
Ktesias (ed. Gilmore, § 57), from the 
Persian point of view, makes it 700 (of 
which apparently only 110 are Athenian). 
Tzetzes’ 271 (ad Lycoph. 1482) is surely 
only a confusion with the numbers given 
by Hdt. for Artemision. 

The phrase repeated & Zadaptw 
dvaupdxynoay suggests that the list is 
compiled not from documents drawn up 
for working Mth gi beforehand, but 
from memorial lists and commemorative 
offerings—an inference further supported 
Le 4 the mention of Demokritos and 
Phayllos. 

49. 1. és tiv Zadapiva: perhaps the 
town ; cp. c. 42 supra. 

of orparnyol amd tr. ep. rodlov : 
including Kroton, 21 wéAces have been 
named in the navy-list. It is hardly 
conceivable that Phayllos, or even 
Demokritos, was admitted on equal 
terms to the Sanhedrim with the general, 
or generals, from Athens and Korinth, 
to say nothing of Sparta. Probably the 


six Peloponnesian cities were each re- 

resen by a atra , Eurybiades 

or Sparta, Adeimantos for Korinth; the 
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others are anonymous. The Athenians, 
Aiginetans, an gine may have 
each been represented by one and only 
one voice. Ambrakia and Leukas prob- 
ably were represented by Korinth; the 
ition of Chalkis, Eretria, and the rest 
1s obscure. The Council may not have 
comprised more than 9-12 persons. In 
the sequel the are dramatis personae 
are Eurybiades, Adeimantos, Themi- 
stokles; the rest are mutes—unless we 
add Mnesiphilos and Aristeides. Themi- 
stokles should perhaps be regarded as 
rotagonist ; but, council or no council, 
it is evident that Eurybiades, in virtue 
of the 8 n Hegemonia and his own 
Navarchia, could do as he pleased: if 
he puts the question to the vote, it is 
merely for his own guidance ; the result 
is not obligatory. The first council at 
Salamis may be taken to begin here; 
but the passages which follow are not 
sharply separated, but are in the nature 
of dissolving scenes. 

3. Sxov Soxéot xtA.: the question laid 
before the council of war is limited to 
the selection of a battle-ground ; ‘the 
previous question,’ whether to fight a 
sea-battle at all or not, is treated as 
closed and determined. It is, however, 
assumed that the fleet must rest upon 
a friendly shore, and have a harbour to 
retire on. tév is relative, but xwplov 
is genitive, not by inverse attraction, 
but in regular construction with &8xouv, 
though it seems to come in rather 
Tf tT icnal tte hy: 

A TO : this 
statement, which may be neleal 88 
Hdt.’s own, or as proceeding from 
Eurybiades upon the occasion, was not 
strictly true, so long at least as the 
Akropolis was still held by Athenians. 
The obfuscation of the defence of the 
Akropolis in the story which presently 
follows has perhaps reacted pb perp 
upon the account of the deliberations 


) yap “Artixn areiro 78n, rov Se Rowréwr répt 
ai yuopas Se rev Aeyorvrwy ai mrelotar cuve§t- 


3 érirndedtarov CPdz || zrocn- 
5 adetro B: 


at Salamis. The hp egg force of 
dxectro is emphasized by #5y. The phrase 
shows anyway that Salamis was no part 
of Attica. 

tav 8 dAowrdew: was there any 
other conceivable alternative but Salamis 
or the Isthmos ? 


6. al yvGpar 88 rév Acydvrev: the 
a of the speakers—not the votes 
of those present—and, moreover, but a 
majority of them. There was a minority 
aunt, but it is not given here by 
Hdt. He reserves it to be produced 
on a later occasion. Evidently Themi- 
stokles (backed by the Megarians and 
Aiginetans) must already at this stage 
have used those arguments in favour of 
remaining and doing battle at Salamis, 
which are put into his mouth by Hat. 
at a later stage—always supposing that 
the question of remaining and fighting 
at Salamis was still, or ever, an open 
one. 

ouveérvmrov, ‘were falling out 
together’: sc. dA\AfAato, i.e. were tend- 
ing to agree, ‘‘de sententiis in unum 
convenientibus,” Baehr, who perhaps 
rightly in this place derives the meta- 
phor from pete | of lots. Yet the 
sense might equally well (especially in 
view of the tense) be, ‘were tending to 
fall (come, work) out to the same con- 
clusion.’ As the strategoi who spoke did 
not all speak together the tendency and 
result was cumulative and not instan- 
taneous. ocuvetémcrre is, however, used 
in 5. 22 of an occurrence which was 
single and instantaneous (though it has 
there nothing to say either to ‘lots’ or 
‘opinions’). In c. 128 infra the word 
might simply mean ‘agreed.’ An exact 
char the present passage is found 
in 1. 206. 


The construction of wi\écavras is 
xara cbveoty, as though ol wrieicro 7Op 
Aeyévrwy had preceded. 
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éehnAvbe 


9 pevéovres B || [€v vjow]? van H. 


8 rovde: tovroy B || «i: 4v BPz, Baehr, Holder, 


10 ovdepia P: 
50. 2 éAndAVOce Werfer: 





7. wpé seems to have a double signifi- 
both local and causal. Op. 


8. driéyovres Tov Adyov révBe, ‘add- 
ing this argument, or consideration . .’ 
But the speech can hardly have been 
an éxidoyos to the raya, containing, as 
it does, ne Bis and raph ce the 
arguments foradjourning to the Isthmos: 
2 defeat at Salamis © would mean a 
Toopsla dy vhoy—and a siege meant 
inevitable starvation and surrender. 
Themistokles no doubt would have met 
such an argument at once with his three 
reasons: c. 60 injra. 

a vicnSdoor . . wodwpKicovras 
is doubly remarkable to the grammarian. 
(a) et without ad» with the subjunctive 
Stein defends by ref. to 2. 18 et (uh). . 
dvaBy: 4.172 ws. . mxO7: 1. 182 os 
Cy: c. 22 supra Frere dvevery Oy, and 
other temporal clauses (vide Stein’s note 
to 4. 172). We have el with the subj. 
m questions, as in el orparetéyra: 1. 53, ef 
dvéuwrvras 2. 52, etc., not exact parallels 
to this case. If the reading here is 
maintained (vide App. Crit.) the condi- 
tion may be understood as emphasizing 
the probability of defeat ; it is merely a 
question of time. (5) wodiopxhcorra: is 
passive in sense ; cp. c. 70 infra. 

11. é rovs olcovras, ‘ the 
will have their own folks to fall bac 
on’; the verb perhaps suggesting further 
their wrecked and shattered condition ; 
cp. owouévaw c. 76 infra, ckeverybévra 
c. 96 infra. 

50. 1. raw Grd IL. or. brucyopévoy : 
theverb means ‘pondering, considering’ ; 
ep. 7. 49, 149, 236, etc. (Contr. the 
verb in the active just above.) The local 
designation of the doubters is important. 


2. Andree: whether pluperfect or 
not (cp. App. Crit.) his arrival anticipates 
the decision of the deliberating generals 
in council. This anonymous messenger 
reports only what was to be ly 
expected, unless indeed the defence of 
the Akropolis was more seriously intended 
than ater from the subsequent narra- 
tive. But with this message, vague in 
its form, the narrative breaks off, only 
to be resumed in c. 56 infra, where the 
Greeks have learnt further of the capture 
and destruction of the Akropolis: a 
different matter to this first message. 

8. wacav cannot be taken here to 
cover the destruction of the Akropolis, a 
disaster which would have demanded 
more precision in the messenger’s report. 

TupTr : igne vastare, a word 
used (in the active) by Aristophanes 
frequently, and by Xenophon (Cyr. 3. 8. 
25), and found in Homer, Qd. 10. 80, 
but not elsewhere in Hdt. 

4.6 ydp «rd. introduces what is 
virtually a digression, resuming the 
narrative of the advance of the Persian 
army, from c. 39, or even from c, 34 supra. 
There was perhaps a concentration of 
the Persians in W. Boiotia (Koroneia ?) 
—to which point the centre would have 
advanced by Parapotamioiand Chaironeia, 
the left wing, from Abai, by Aspledon 
and Orchomenos, the right wing, by Lilaia 
— Delphi — Panopeus—Chaironeia, or 

ibly even by Trachis—Amphissa— 
elphi—Lebadeia. 

esmai and Plataiai may have been 
destroyed by an advance of the column 
from Delph? ; or by an excursion from 
Thebes, where no doubt the Persian 
force was concentrated: the Plataians 
serving on the fleet had reached home 
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in time to take part in the flitting to 
Peloponnesos ; cp. c. 44 supra. 

Hit. evidently thinks that the whole 
land-forces of Xerxes entered Attica by 
one and the same road ; cp. o. 113 infra. 
This supposition is abs From Thebes 
into Attica three routes would have 
been available. I. Right, or west, by 
Eleutherai—Eleusis (detaching a force 
against Plataiai?): probably the best 
and easiest route, then as now. ITI. Cen- 
tral, by Panakton—Phyle—Acharnai : 
the most direct, and also the most 
difficult. III. Left, or east, by Tanagra 
and Dekeleia (cp. 9. 15 infra), a con- 
siderable circuit, but a good and much 
frequented road. Probably the Persians 
and all three, both going and coming ; 
doubtless also a considerable force was 
left behind in Boiotia, and garrisons all 
along the king's route to the rear. The 
singulars @fowea, [Adrava are unique 
in Hdt. 

51. 1. dd: temporal; cp. cc. 54, 55 
infra. 

2. Ths StaBdors rod “EA\Anowévrov : 
cp. 7. 54-56 supra. The Hellespont is 
here, curiously enough, treated as the 
starting-point of the march (&vOev rop- 
eberGar fipfavro of BapBapo). In Bk. 7 
the passage of the Hellespont is a mere 
episode on the march from Sardes in 480 
B,0., and the start is made from Sardes 
with great pomp and circumstance (7. 
37-40). Again, in Bk. 7. 56 the passage 
of the Hellespont occupies seven days 
and seven nights, just a week of our 
reckoning: here, a month is spent in 
passing the Hellespont (ta atrod 810- 


tpdérny). It might be possible to 
‘harmonize’ the two statements by sup- 
posing that the month covers all the 
time spent on the Hellespont ; but such 


a harmony is not convincing. The 
month might as well cover all the period 
from the start at Sardis: and in any 
case the discrepancy remains, and 
suggests a difference of souree. The 
in Bk. 7 are probably from 
Asianic sources. The passage before us 
here is hardly less obviously from the 
European side, and presumably from 
Attic authority, as the Archontate 
suggests. It is important to recognize 
the insouciance with which Hdt. writes 
down in different contexts different data 
from different sources, without troubling 
himself to rationalize them ; cp. Intro- 
duction, § 10. This acceptance of the 
local source for all it may be worth is of 
the essence of Hdt.’s method, or un- 
method ; it is half the secret of his 
charm, and the chief cause of his value ; 
the unity of his work is a literary, a 
poetic illusion, not a scientific miracle. 
4. vy tprot erépourt pol. The mean- 
ing 18 not so self-evident as might be 
wished. How are the ‘months’ com- 
puted? Bythecalendar? Or purely by 
the interval between start and arrival ? 
Are we to understand that just ninety 
devs, or rather less, separated Sestos and. 
Athens on the Persian march? Or 
are the months three months of the 
Attic calendar, Skirophorion, Heka- 
tombaion, age aL , for example ? 
In either case the three months seems 
an underestimate. The battle of Sal- 
amis was fought about the 20th of 
Boedromion (ep. c. 65 infra), and surely 
within a month of the arrival of the 
Persians in Athens. The fighting at 
Artemision Patou thet approximately 
synchronized with the Olympiad (7. 206 
supra, but cp. c. 26 supra), i.e. could 
not at the earliest have fallen before the 
Attic new year, which suits the date for 
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5 épnpoy CPx, van H. 


Salamis and the Archontate. But to 
suppose that the battle of Salamis took 
place only ninety days or so after the 
passage of the Hellespont ascribes extra- 
ordinary activity to the Persian advance. 
Moreover, the start from Sardes will 
probably have taken place at latest in 
perrereaan - arch), A me 
passage of the Hellespont in Thargelion 
(say May). Taking the months here as 
Attic months, and reckoning exclusively, 
it might be correct to say that Xerxes 
reached Athens three months after 
leaving the Hellespont, i.e. in the fifth 
month, reckoning inclusively. 

There is an exactly parallel case in 
Xenoph. Hell, 1. 4. 21, where Alkibiades 
is said to have quitted Athens rpiry unr 
pera roy xardwovur (407 B.0.). He had 
landed on Thargelion 25 (i. § 12); he 
left after Boédromion 20 (§ 20). This 
would be at least four months after, 
reckoning simply from arrival to de- 

rture, or in the fifth month, reckoning 

y Attic months, nominatim, or after a 
clear three months’ interval, reckoned 
exclusively. The word érépoo: here 
might favour this last method. (But 
does rplry wml in Xenophon perhaps= 
Bondpoud?) ‘See further on the 


chronology Appendix IV. § 2. 
6. Kokhidbee &pxovros *ASnvalown, 
ie. in the course of the year 480-479 B.o. 


=OL 75.1. Op. Clinton, F Z. ad an, 
But as there were twelve months in the 
year (and sometimes thirteen) this 
chronological indication, though highly 
acceptable on many grounds, leaves a 
poor deal to be wished: if but the day 
of Xerxes’ coming had happened to 

ve itself upon the records! Prob- 
ably it was a day towards the end of 
Metageitnion (say August) or beginning 
of Boédromion (September). 

sd Gory, here, at least, must be 
admitted as contradistinguished from 
h dxp6rokts, which they did not find 
deserted, or take without a struggle. 
Even in Attica they had picked up some 
500 captives, if the story in 9. 99 infra 
be true as it stands, and the men there 
reported be not the remnant of the 
Akropolis garrison. The Asty was not 


7 tepov A, Holder: cf. 55. 8 infra 


apparently at this time sufficiently 
walled, or fortified, to enable it to starid 
@ siege, or we may well doubt whether 
the Athenians would have evacuated 
Attica. It was, however, a réds Tpoxo- 
e.d7%s—unless, indeed, that description 
apply to the Akropolis, 7. 140. 

6. kal rivas Bt yous eiploxover .. 
éévras: they discover a fact, perhaps to 
their astonishment, viz. that some few 
men of the citizens of Athens are in the 
Sacred Place—these words introduce an 
eminently apologetic and fictitious 
account of the defence and siege of the 
Akropolis, which was probably a far 
more serious and formidable undertaking 
than the story, devised in the light of 
events, expressly suggests. The men in 
the Akropolis were perhaps neither so 
few, 80 r, 80 abject, so superstitious, 
nor so deplorable as the story assumes 
and asserts. 

ty to lop: what temple is meant ? 
Was this an old Erechtheion (op. c. 55 
infra), or was it the old ‘Athenaeum’ 
(so to speak) which had been enlarged 
by Peisistratos? Did Hdt. know any- 
thing of there being more than one 
temple on the Akropolis of Peisistratos ! 
Or was there, in fact, more than one? 
Cp. Furtwaengler, Masterpieces (E.T.) 
Appendix, pp. 415 ff.; E. A. Gardner, 
Ancient A 6. iii, pp. 78 ff. Baehr 
would take rd lpé» here in a wider sense: 
de toto loco diis ac potissimum Minervae 
consecrato in arce. But its recurrence 
te below, and in o. 58, is against 

im. 


7. taplas re. . kal wévntas dvOpd- 
qwovs: prima facie, the same persons are 
meant, but the rayla: rod lpot, or more 
correctly raplac ray lepay xpnudruy rijs 
’A@nvalas, for it surely must be these 
officials that are here intended (cp. G. 
Gilbert, Handbuch i.? 269), would of 
necessity have been assessed under the 
highest rlunua, cp. AQ, rod. 7. 8, 8. 1. 
Their existence is demonstrable epi- 
graphically before the middle of sixth 
cent., C.I.A. iv. 8. 873. They were not 
‘poor,’ except in so far as the war had 
ruined them. dw@péwovs too is con- 
temptuous: dpagduevor is a strict middle, 
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and 4pbvovro a strict imperfect : Obpar 
not so much ‘doors’ torn from their 
hinges, as ‘raft-like structures’ (cp. 2. 
96, Thuc. 6. 101. 8). 

9. dpa piv. . wpdg 84. .: two reasons 
are given, one reflecting upon their 
material, the other upon their mental 
resources: they were poverty-stricken, 
deficient in means of livelihood; yet 
they were proud, or conceited enough to 
have a private interpretation of the 
divine word (atrol) : cp. rods rAéoy ri és 
rev xpnopor A Oemucroxdfs eldévae voultov- 
ras Pausan. 1.18.2. These two reasons 
are sibi repugnantia (but this was 
written before the Lords decided that 
the ‘Wee Frees’ were in the right !); 
anyway everything tends to depreciate 
oe cent of the Akro i: and to 

tray the ‘ pragmatism ’ of the story ! 

10. &eupyxévar rd pavriov, ‘(to have 
discovered), to understand, (the true 
meaning of) the response.’ The reference 
is, of course, to the story told 7. 140-144; 
op. especially c. 142, where the justifica- 
tion of the ééAwor retxos is better 
ras than in this passage, which 
on 7 suggests the extemporized 6Ovpac 

£dda of these poor wretches. 
Replaced in its proper perspective, 
that 1s, after the fiasco at Thermopylai, 
the story of the Athenian theoria to 
Delphi, of the two responses, and the 
various interpretations thereof, gains 
immensely in point. The defence of the 
Akropolis may have been of the nature 
of a compromise, a concession, on the 
part of Themistokles ; yet it looks by no 
means inconsistent with his plan of a 
sea-fight at Salamis, and it might have 
had the effect of aie rs the Pelopon- 
nesian army from be ind the Isthmos 
into Attica to the resoue of the Akro- 


xatavriov om. R 


13 vyas Be 


lis: in any case, it occupied the 

ersian forces, and to some extent 
checked and divided them, and made 
pro tanto for the safety of Salamis and 
the success of the fleet. 

11. dvéAwrov fourGa:: theses words 
might have ended an hexameter, but as 
a matter of fact the actual verse ran 
dwépOnroy redréOav. The variation 
suggests that Hdt. is here following an 
independent story, without reference to 
7. 141 supra. 


12, rd xpnodtyerov: cp. 5. 124. 
52. 1. xaravrloy : right 5 geal the 
en 


ve end, where the ascent and entrance 
ay. 
2. rov "A Kadfovos: a phrase 


not taken from an Attic source, nor 
intended for an Attic audience. 

*Apfov waéyov. wrdyos is a rocky 
point, or summit, as in Homer, Od. 5. 
405 ete. The epithet may rather be 
connected with than with “Apys 
originally, as the cult of the Zeural was 
certainly far more ancient on the spot 
than the cult of the war-god (cp. 
Aischyl. Kumen. 417, etc.), and it was 
with them and their rights that the 
Areiopagite court had to do; though in 
the historical period the association 
With “Apys was fully recognized—perhaps 
in consequence of a pseud-etymology— 
and a temple to Ares actually s on 
or near the rock: Pausan. 1. 8. 4, with 
notes, Frazer ii. 91, Hitzig-Bluemner i. 
161f. The topographical relation of the 
Areios rock, or Athenian Ebal, to the 
Akropolis fitted it to form a base for 
the Persian siege-operations, as once for 
the operations of the Amazones against 
the a eseian citadel; so Aischyl. Zumen. 
685 f.— 
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érroMopKeoy Tporrov Tovovde* SKxws oTuTrreioy trept Tovs dirToOUs 
mepiOévres arxpevav, érokevoy és To dpdyua. ... evbaira 
"AOnvaleoy ot sarodopKeopevor Sums jyvvovro, Kairep és Ts 
Eryaroy xaxod amuypévo. nai tod dpdyparos mpodedwxoros: 
ovdé Aoyous Trav Ilevototparwéwy wpoopepovrav trept oporoyins 
éveSéxovro, apvvopevor S¢ dAXa Te avreunyavavro Kat 5) Kar 
mpociovray tav PBapBdpwv mpos Tas WiAas ddLTPOYOUS 
amlecav, dore Répknv él ypovov cvyvov daroplyot évéyerOas 10 
ov Suvdyevoy aopéas dreiv. ypove 8 éx tev amrépov eddy 53 
5 tts é£od0s totes BapBdporors éedee yap xara +o Oeomporuoy 


wacay Thy ‘Arruny thy dv tp nrelpwm yevérOar bra Téponct. 


52. 3 éxodwopxéovro 87) || orvrmiov SV (Gaisf.): orumetov CPdz 


4 lacunam suspicatur Stein® 
xéros B 
xaveorro Stein! 
8Pz 53. 1 6¢ 8 
codd., Stein!, Holder 


wd-yov: 3’ Apetor rivd’ 'Apafsywy Spay, 
canvas 0 51’ RdOor Oncéws xara PObvow 
orparnrarovon, cal wor vedwrokw 
riwS wblarvpyor dyrertpywoay rire, 
“Ape 3 EOvov, Eber tor’ érdvupos 
wérpa, wd-yos 7” Apevos xr. 


A passage which could hardly have been 
recited to an Athenian audience in 458 
B.0. (Philokles) without vividly recalling 
the experiences of twenty-two years before 
i Kalliades). ek or oe a 

wodkopxia Hdt. expressly admits. 

8. Saas . . Gacy, érdgevov: the 
construction is observable, the sense is 
clear: they wound tow round their 
arrows, ignited it, and discharged them 
into the fortified enclosure on the 
Akropolis. Nor does Hdt. mean that 
they discharged any other arrows than 
those so treated. érétevow is used 
absolutely (cp. c. 128 infra, where the 
construction Sxws ypdyee «rd, is more 
regular, or logical, than here). 

6. d&wrypévos cal . . wpodeSexdros is 
not quite regular: the xal is de trop; 
ep. 8. 127 dre ol8ebrraw . . kal Exur. 
the . or pl.p. participles mark the 
intense and utter ey of their posi- 
tion. Also the words Spes tptivovro 
would more naturally come after xalszep 


wr. 

7. rév Ilaetorparidlev: they have 
not been heard of since 7. 6 supra, 
which does not look as if much of the 


6 Tov xaxod x || dpryparos s || rpordedw- 
8 dvreunxyavevro a, Stein?: dveunyaveovro B: d 
9 dAotrpéxous Pz: SAos Tpoxovs RS 


avTepn- 
10 £ep£ea 


2 é£od0s Gomperz, Stein?, van H.: écodos 
3 thy ye év? Kallenberg || év: ér? B 


intervening matter had come from the 
supposed ‘Memoirs of Dikaios’; cp. 
Introduction, § 10. 

9. ras widas: at the west end, where 
afterwards stood (and stand to some 
extent) the great 2g eco of Mnesikles 


and Perikles ; cp. Gardner, Ancient 
Athens, 224 ff. 
éAourpéxous, ap. oracul. 5. 92: 


no doubt ‘round stones’ that could be 
rolled down on the assailants. Where 
did these few poor creatures get these 
missiles? Were there any columns or 
pillar-drums lying about? (These, how- 
ever, might have needed to have the 
gates opened for emission, which would 
not have done. ) 

10. drt xpévov ouxvdéy might mean 
almost any length of time, and is 
lamentably vague, but still goes to show 
the relative success of the desperate 
resistance. 

dmroplyo. tvéxerbar: a common 
expression ; 7. 128, 9. 37, 98 ete. 

53. 2. odes, cag are also a 
certain emendation. ‘P App. Crit. 

See yap: that the word of the 
god might be fulfilled! Cp. 7. 141 for 
the Georpémioy in question, 5. 83 for the 


formula. 
8. wacay tiv “Array tiv iv ry 
a curious qualification, for 
where was there any 'Arrixy except 
éy rG trelpy? Salamis was no part 
of Attica; cp. c. 49 supra. Cp. also 
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gumporbe ay mpd Tis axpotrodos, Grice Sé Tov rudéov Kal 
5 THS avodov, TH 5) obte Tis éfvAaace ott’ Av Amie pH KOTE 
Tis xaTa travta avaBain avOpwrwv, tatty avéBnoay tives 
Kara To ipoy Tis Kéxporos Ouyarpos “AyNavpov, xaitos ep 


atroxpiyvou éovTos ToD ywpov. 


ws &€ eldov avtovs avaBe- 


Bnxoras ot "AOnvaioe él rhv axpotrody, of pev éppimreov 
éwuTovs kata tov telyeos xdrw Kal SivepOelpovro, of Sé& és rd 


péyapov Karédevyov. 


trav 8 Ilepoéwy of avaBeBnxores mperoy 


pev érpamovro mpos Tas mvAas, Tavtas Se avoikavres rods 





4 mpd om. B, Holder, van H. 


6 ravta: rovro? Stein®, approb. 


van H. (‘sed xara tavra, quod post Ty abundat, glossema videtur’ van HL) 


7 xairep B, Holder, van H. 


axpémoXty del. Cobet, Holder, (van H.) 


6. 189. 
*AOnvaiot. 
yevéoGar td IT. : cp. 7. 11. 

4. ty oe dxpowé\vws, 
Smruote 8 rév wine ay cat dohov’ 
the position is further defined just below 
by the grotto of Aglauros. The place 
descri is no doubt the north side, 
towards the west end. It is curious 
that Hdt. does not specify the point of 
the compass, or rather the quarter of 
the heavens, but Leake asserts that the 
north side is spoken of as ‘the front’ 
—so it might appear to the modern 
Athenian, the town lying mainly on 
the north side; so ales to a Greek, 
perhaps, of Hdt.’s time, when the larger 
quarter of the town was on that same 
side ; so to invaders, like the Persians, 
who had approached, perhaps, from the 
north side, or were laagering to a great 
extent there. The gates of an ancient 
citadel were seldom in ‘the front,’ but 
rather to the side; the case of the 
Athenian Akropolis, especially as we 
know it, may be peculiar, if not unique; 
and even at the time of the Persian 
siege the wé\at may have presented a 
very different appearance, and one less 
suggestive of a front, or frontage, than 


Perhaps ’Arrich = ’A@fva: = 


the glorious building of Mnesikles. spé 
looks de trop, but is plainly local. 

6. dvOpa@mray: to ascend by that route 
one had needs be 4 Onplov 4 bebs ! 


7. Td lpdv Kixpomos 
*AyAabpov : ‘or Kekropa cp. c pppoe 
7. 141. | Aglauros was one of three 
sisters (Herse, Pandrosos); Pausan. 1. 
18. 2, Athena entrusted to their charge 


& 8 9 éxi: és B || exit ray 


an ark, containing Erichthonios, with 
strict orders not to look therein ; 
Pandrosos obeyed, the other two opened 
the ark, went mad, and cast themselves 
headlong down from the Akropolis, &@a 
Rv wddtora dwébronov. There, or there- 
under, was no doubt the sanctuary: 
brep 5¢ ri»v Acooxotpwy rd lepdy ’AyNavpou 
réuevds éoriv, Pausan. d.c. It probably 
communicated with the Akropolis by a 
flight of steps; Wachsmuth ap, Pauly- 
Wissowa i. 1829. Cp. E. A. Gardner, 
Anc. Ath. 5626. Hdt. seems to think 
that the Persians clambered up the 
inaccessible cliff ; possibly they ascended 
the steps. There were Athenians with 
them who might show the way—the 
suspicion of a betrayal is hard to resist. 
xalrot wep is a strong expression ; 
xalxep or xalrep rot would be less sur- 
prising. Hdt. evidently supposes this 
arty of Persians to have scaled the rock. 
Carioasiy enough the garrison attempts, 
according to Hat. no resistance, some 
leaping down from the wall to certain 
destruction, others taking refuge in the 
Megaron, where they were presently 
butchered. 
ne Hasdpneppe ttre xrX.: there is some 
obscurity or confusion in this passage. 
What apa * did these Persians open ? 
If the gates of the Akropolis, we should 
a St them to admit the main force 
before slaughtering the | esc Did 
the suppliants too forgo all resistance ? 
A good deal seems left here to the 
imagination. Who was there to tell 
the story if none of the Athenians 
escaped? Is this story from Athenian 
sources } 
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drei 5& ods wdvtes xaréoTpwvTo, TO ipoy 


f a 
ovAycavtes évérrpnoay tacay Ty axpoTroMy. 


Lyov Sé mavredéws tas "AOnvas Béptns dérepye és 54 


Loica ayyedov imméa "AptaBdyp ayyedéovra Tiv mapeodody 


opt evirpntinv. 


amo Sé€ THs wéyrbios Tov KypuKos Sevtépy 


nuépy ouyxarécas "AOnvaiwy trois uyddas, éwute 88 é1o- 
pévous, éxédeve toby to odetépm Oioar ta ipda avaBdvTas 5 
és THv axpotouy, ete 8) dv Ahw twa Wey evrviov 
éveréddeto tabra, elre nal evOvpucy of eyévero eumpnoavte TO 


e 7 
tpov. 


ot Sé duyades tHv "AOnvaiwy érolncay ta évreradpéva. 
Tob dé elvexey tovTwoy éreuvncbnv, dpdow. 


ww > A 
éoTe ev TT? 


axporrod tavTy "EpeyOéos rod ynyevéos Aeyouévou elvar vnos, 


13 otxeras Bz || éreire S€ van H. 
w 3 evmrpaginv a: evtaginv C 
taura, del. Krueger, van H. || éurpjcavra A1C: éuxpyoorra B 


éxwy dé ravreAws B 
axpordoA« B 


13. xaréorpevro: 9. 76 infra. 

vd ipév: there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish this from rd uéyapor just above, 
or to show that Hdt. would have re- 
cognized the existence of more than one 
temple of Athene; ep. cc. 41, 51 supra. 

54. 1. oxev 8 wavredios Tas’ Alfvas, 
‘having gained complete possession of 
Athens’ (but not of the Athenians)— 
wayT., cp. 7. 37 supra, 4. 95 (x. ele in a 
different sense and construction); with 
ox. ep. Erxe 5. 46, etc. The despatch 
to Artabanos is for a dramatic purpose, 
perhaps from a dramatic hint, cp. c. 99 
«nfra. Artabanos has been left as major- 
domo 7. 52 supra. It is not to be 
supposed, in the light of c. 98 infra, 
that the one courier rode all the way 
from Athens to Susa. dyyedov tmréa 
. - dyyeddovra is a little redundant; 
which noun is adj. may be doubted. 
Just below the man is a xjjpué. 

3. dard: temporal. The audience with 
the ‘ Peisistratidai,’ Dikaios, and so 
forth, ‘the Athenian exiles, those to wit 
(S€) in his suite,’ takes place on the next 
(Sevrépy) day. The behest to offer 
sacrifice according to Hellenic ritual on 
the Akropolis a rl to be entirely in 
accordance with Achaimenid policy and 
simi though Hdt. seems to think it 

mands special explanation. The wonder 
rather was that Xerxes deputed the 
duty: probably he ‘assisted’ at it, 
and the sacrifice is made on the king’s 


54. 1 
7 éveréXAcTo 


55. 2 


14 zacay om. B 


behalf. The alternatives etre 84, dv—etre 
xal, . are not mutually exclusive. 

7. evObpoy, ‘matter of conscience,’ 
soruple, misgiving; cp. 2. 175; Thue. 
7. 50. 4 (of the lunar eclipse, Aug. 27, 
413 B.c.). 

vd ipdv, of Athene ; cp. cc. 51, 53. 

55. 1. fore: presumably at the time 
of writing ; the »yés referred to is appar- 
ently an Erechtheion, or contains the 
sacred memorials afterwards associated 
with the Erechtheion, Pausan. 1. 26. 5 ff. 
That temple was only built or restored, 
completely, long after the death of Hdt. 
This chapter is not free from ambiguity. 
Hdt. does not distinguish between the 
temple of Athene and ‘the House of 
Erechtheus’; he speaks of the temple 
in a way as both existing and not exist- 
ing—for it had just been burnt down— 
even on the day after the burning. It 
is quite ible that not merely the 
portent of the olive-shoot, but the whole 
circumstances of this story as first com- 
posed by Hdt., rested upon the authority 
of the Athenian Lmigrés, at least ulti- 
mately, and that this .passage may 
belong to the draft of these Books 
written before Hdt. himself had visited 
ean vi ee ae aly 

2. ° og Tod yn ov 
elvan. The Brschthous ahs is the child 
of Earth, the nursling of Athene, taken 
into her own shrine (éy év rlom ynp) and 
therein worshipped by his people (370s), 
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é&y T@ édaln tre wal Odracca ey, TA Dovyos Tapa ‘’AOnvaiwy 
Tloveadéwvd tre xat "AOnvainy éploavras mept tris yopns 


5 paptupia OécOas. 


amo Tis éwrphovos “Anvalov 


3 wapa: map 2: td B 
BaoAfos x 


Ttiad 2. 546 tf., is no doubt one and the 
same ultimately with Poseidon Erech- 
theus (op. c. 41 supra), as his papripa, 
the @dd\aooa, and the oxfpa rpialyns 
(Pausan. 1. 26. 6) of themselves would 
show. <A (possibly late) lepds Adyos 
made him son of Athene and Hephaistos, 
Apollod. 3. 14. 6. In Od. 7. 81 Athene 
goes in under the roof of Erechtheus 
perne the older view!). Anyway, 
the reference in Homer as in Hdt. here 
is prima facie to an Erechtheion, but 
whether the House of Erechtheus had 
been absorbed in the Old Temple of 
Athene, which was destroyed by the 
Persians and never rebuilt, or whether 
there was an Erechtheion north of that 
temple, and more or less on the site of 
the existing building, is a moot point. 
Cp. c. 51 supra. 

8. aly re nal OdrAacca: the exist- 
ing temple comprised three cellae, of 
which the eastern one, or Erechtheion 
proper, contained Oaddociow dv ppéart 
and also a ox7jua rpalyns dv TH wérpa . . 
ravra de déyeras LlovesdGm papripa és 
Thy dudicpirnow THs xdpas Parivar, 
Pausan. 1. 26. 5. Hdt. would probably 
have mentioned the oxfua rpialyys had 
he seen it. In the Erechtheion also 
were three altars, one to Poseidon—é¢’ 
o5 xal "EpexOet @6ovew—one to the hero 
Boutes, and one to Hephaistos. The 
central shrine was dedicate to the 
Polias, and contained, among many 
interesting objects, the olive (Pausan. 1. 
27. 2, but op. d.c. Apollod. infra), 
apparently a growing tree. The third, 
or western shrine, was dedicate to 
Pandrosos (cp. c. 53 supra). 

"A@nvalwy: the phrase 
suggests that the passage is written for 
other than an Athenian audience; nor 
does it involve the inference that Hdt. 
had visited Athens before making this 
report. Cp. Introduction, § 10. 

4. TloradSlova re xal "A@nvalny: the 
myth of the fms rept ris xdpns is given 
by Apollodoros 3. 14. 1, the event being 
dated to the days of Kekrops: éwi rovrou, 


TavTny av tiv edainv dua TH GAM ipo 
xatéhaBe éumpncbnvas ord tev BapBdpov: 


Sevrépy Sé tpuéon 


of Ovev wird Bactdéos Kedevd- 


7 “A@nvaios of 2, vulg. || BaorAéws C: 


gacly, ote rots Geots rédas KararaBecGaz, 
dy als Euehrov Exew ripds las Exacros. 
Fixe ody xpiros Tloceaday éxt rhv Arrixhy 
kal wihtas ry 7pualyy card phony rh 
dxpéwrok\w dxédnve Oddaccay, fy viv 
"EpexOnlda xadover. pera 52 rovrov jxey 
"AOnra xal soinoapévn ris xaradtews 
Kéxpowa pdprupa éptrevcer édalay, 4 vir 
év r@ Ilavdpocly (sic) Selxvura. yevouévns 
32 Epdos dugoty repli ris xwpas ’AOnvay 
xal Tlocecdava Scadioas Leds xprras ESwxer, 
obx ws elrby rwes Kéxpowa xal Kpavady, 
ob5¢ "EpvorxObva, Geods Se rovs dwdexa, 
cal rotruy dcxafévrwry } xwpa ris "AOnvas 
éxplOn, Kéxporos papruphoayros ort xparov 
Tw é\alay épirevoer. The evidence of 
Kekrops was on the showing of this 
myth untrue; the jury of the Twelve 
Gods was deceived. The most reason- 
able interpretation of the myth is the 
historical, which sees in it a transfigured 
reminiscence of a struggle between two 
cults, and the different worshippers 
of two deities, Athene - worshippers, 
Poseidon - worshippers, in Attica, in 
which case, further, the Poseidonians 
can be no other than Ionians, and the 
"AOnvata may well be the natives. Cp. 
c. 44 supra; Roscher’s Lexikon (1884), 
688 ; Sor al ag li, (1896) 1951 ; 
and especially L. R. Farnell, Cutis of the 
Greek States, i. (1896) 270. The associa- 
tion of the olive with Athene marks her 
at least in this connexion as an agri- 
cultural deity (Roscher /.c.) ; the signifi- 
cance of the connexion of Poseidon with 
the Oddacoa is self-evident. 

5. uw : the substantive 
is appositive, or predicative. 

dua rp lpg, as well as the 
temple, or ‘together with the temple as 
well.’ The force of d\\cos in such a 
construction is noticeable ; ep. 7. 206. 2, 
and o. 65 infra, ad f. (also 4. 191, 5. 
82, 6. 129, etc.). 

6. Sevrépy & dard ris én : 
cp. c. 54 supra, from whence it follows 
that the furpnos ris wédews and the 
wéuys Tov xhpuxos took place on the 
same day. 


OYPANTA 


pevos ws avéBnoav és 7d ipov, dpwv Bracrov éx rod oredéyeos 
dcov te myxvatoy avadedpaynxota. ota péy vuv rtadra 
éppacay <r Bacidi>. 10 
Oi 88 dy Larayive "Eddnves, ds ode eEnyyérOn as eorye 56 
wept tiv ‘A@nvalwy axpotrody, és troaotroy OopuBov amlxovro 
as eyior Tay aotparnyav ovde xupwOivas guevoy rd mMpoxelpevoy 
mpiyypa, GAX & te tas véas éoémimroy Kal iorla delpovto 
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8 ipdv: t//pdv A (‘Herodotum ubique scripsisse iepds et fepdv probabile 


est propter vetustiores titulos Ionicos’ van H.) 


56. 1 éfayyeXOn B, vulg. 
Stein! 2, Holder, van H. || "A@nvéwy Bekker, Holder, alii 
4 vnas Bz || <ra> toria Jacobitz 


<tp Baotréc> Stein® 
8, Holder, van H. 


9 pev ov B 10 
2 ra epi B, 
3 ws: doe 





8. Td lpdy, as above, cc. 41, 51, 54. 
PrAacrdy dvaSeSpaynxéra : 
obviously a portent, a miracle, under 
the circumstances (Scov re does not so 
much qualify as emphasize the cubit’s 
length), explained by Dionys. Halic. 14. 
4 as signifying Sr: raxdéws daurip 4 rédus 
ica ds dyri ray wadaiy 
étoloe: véovs. Pausanias 1. 27. 2 makes 
the shoot two cubits length, on the same 
day as the burning. Blakesley sees 
references to the story in Soph. 0.K. 
698 ff. ; Eurip. Jon 1433. 

66. 1. of & dv tv. “EdAnves 
shifts the scene back to Salamis, as in 
c. 50 supra ; but what of the time? The 
m there is not prima facie identical 

ith the m here ; and an appreci- 
able interval of time might be held to 
occur between the news of the Persians’ 
arrival in Athens and the news of the 
destruction of the Akropolis (op. cc. 52, 
53). But was it the news of the destruo- 
tion of the Akropolis, or only the news 
of the blockade of the Akropolis, which 
reached the Greek camp? Hdt. does 
not here say clearly which. Would the 
destruction of the Akropolis have re- 
quired to be reported? The conflagration 
would have been fully visible from 
Salamis. Whether reported or witnessed, 
the capture of the Akropolis might form 
a ground for reopening the question 
whether the Greek fleet should remain 
at Salamis or not. Perhaps the error in 
Hdt. lies in his having recorded a debate 
above, before the news of the Persian 
arrival, or the evidence of the Persian 
capture of the Akropolis, was conveyed 
to Salamis. As long as the Akropolis 
stood siege, there might be a hope that 
the Peloponnesian army would advance 


to its relief; and so long at least the 
Greek fleet would of course remain at 
Salamis. Once the Akropolis had been 
oo or surrendered, a new situation 
did arise. The anecdote of Mnesiphilos 
is transparently apocryphal; but the 
notion that a debate on the next move 
arose after the capture of the Akropolis 
is not in itself so improbable. 

#3: the word occurs four times in 
as many lines, but may be rendered 
differently: ‘when—how—that—as.’ 


But op. App. Crit. 

8. “ape orparryéyv : these members 
of the council of war (c. 49 supra) are to 
be sup to have treated the news 
about the Athenian Akropolis as leaving 
only one alternative, or at least as 
rendering the retreat from Salamis 
inevitable. But it had not yet been 
decided, when ‘they tumbled into their 
ships’ ( v imp.), what the scene 
of the nawmachy was to be. They may 
have intended to wait to hear this. The 
OspvBos was not nl & panic, it was 
a hubbub (they would be all speaking 
at the same time now); but no one as 
gd actually takes to flight, though 

woleveépevot seems to expect it (cp. 
App. Crit.). It is not very probable that 
any actual members of the Synedrion 
conducted themselves in this fashion: 
subordinate officers and crews may have 
made preparations on the safe side. 
aT@poKeluevoy seems to 
refer back to the subject of discussion in 
c. 49, Sxou Soxéor éxirndeérarop elvas xrh. 

4. lrrla ddlpovro: the voice is middle 
and the tense imperfect: even so, if 
they were in such a desperate hurry 
to be off, they would surely first get 
the oars out. 
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5 @s amoGevcdpevot* Toici te wrodeTropévoict avTav éxupwOn 

apo rod "IoOpod vavpayéew. vi te éylveto nal of SvadvOévTes 
57 éx tov cuvedpiov éoéBawov és tas véas. evOaira 6) Gew- 
oToKhéa amixopevoy él thy véa eipero Mynalpiros avnp 
"AOnvaios 6 te ode eln BeBovrevpévov. amuOopevos 5é ampos 
avrod as eln Sedoypévov avdyew ras véas mpos tov ‘loOpor 
wal mpo ris TleNomovvjoou vavpayée, elrre “obr’ apa, hy 
atraeipwat [Tas véas] ard Yadapivos, ep) ovdeusHns Ere warpidos 


wm 


5 dromrAcvoduevos Naber || adréwy Bz 6 éyévero B 7 vas Bz 
57. 1 OemorroxAna 2 2 vaya Bez 4 vyas Bz 5 ovr a: 
otro. B: ov rot Bekker, Holder, van H.: ov« Plutarch. Mor. 869 6 


dmaipwot codd. z || ras véas del. Stein?: ras vjas Bz || rept ovde pps AB: 


ovde mept puns Plutarch. Le. 


5. totet re trodkewoptvoir. atrév 
écupé0y : how this decision was arrived 
at Hdt. does not clearly indicate; it 
might seem by a sheer majority of votes, 
but below Eurybiades is treated as 
really supreme in the matter. When 
the others Jeft the council (was it held 
in a building or sud Jove?) the Isthmos 
was still ex hypothest only one of several 
edie ane stations, cp. 0. 49 supra. The 

ecision is still to fight a battle: only 
the venue is shifted. This more dignified 
section did not ‘tumble into their ships,’ 
but loéBawov. On apd cp. c. 49. 
The parataxis vb& te by. xal is observ- 
able: of is doubtless demonstrative. 
to cuvéSpiov marks the meeting de- 
cidedly as a regular and formal one ; cp. 
7. 145 supra, cc. 75, 79 infra; it was 
probably held under cover, in a house on 
shore, perhaps occupied by Eurybiades. 

57. 1. oxAda : not mentioned in 
the account of the first council (cuvédpor) 
on shore, chez Eurybiades; cc. 49 ff. 
But, of course, if any such meeting had 
been held, if any such decision arrived 
at, Themistokles had been there and 
against the making of it. 

2. Mvnotortos dvip ’AOnvatos: a 
shrewder man than Themistokles, and 
one well and significantly named! 
Plutarch, Them. 2, makes him a demote 
of Themistokles, and in Mor. 795 an 
older man, quite naturally! But more 
critically in the de Hati. malig. 37 f., 
Mor. 869, he points out the improbability 
of this tale, according to which Themi- 
stokles was dishonestly indebted to 
Mnesiphilos for the arguments in favour 
of giving battle at Salamis. Going 
beyond Plutarch, one might suspect 


that Mnesiphilos was a pure fiction, the 
only evidence of his existence being 
this apocryphal anecdote. Of course 
Hdt. did not invent him: the story is 
part of the Themistoklean legend, and 
rhaps among the older elements there- 
in, forming perhaps the reply by some 
detractor to the foundation by Themi- 
stokles of the vady’ApioroBovAns’ Apreuldos 
éy 3 Be Nabe ; 

3. BeBov » « SeBoypévoy, ‘the 
matter of their deliberations,’ ‘ the thing 
decided on’: both words might seem to 
imply a joint decision; yet cp. 7. 12 
supra Sedoypuévwy ol. 

5. ewe: Hdt. and his sources do not 
hesitate to reproduce in oratio recta the 
ipsissima verba of Mnesiphilos to Themi- 
stokles : a device which adds nothing to 
the probability of the story in the eyes 
of a critical reader. Who else was 
present at the interview? Did Themi- 
stokles report it? Or Mnesiphilos ? 

otr’ dpa is answered by drodderal 
re infra. For dpa cp. Index. 

6. &waclpwos: cp. c. 60 infra. 

aepl otSquifis ts rarplSos vaupax f- 
owas: ‘thou wilt no longer havea country 
to fight for at sea’ might mean oneof three 
things: (a) that Attica will be lost for 
ever—the context and explanation seem 
to rule this out as inadequate ; (b) that 
there will no longer be any country 
belonging to any of the Greek peoples 
taken severally, to fight for—this would 
be far-fetched ; (c) that Hellas will no 
longer exist to fight for. On the whole 
this appears to be the meaning—albeit it 
gg) ati the second clause, and the 
use of rarpls for the whole of Hellas is 
remarkable. The double negative ore 
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vaupaynoes Kata yap ods éExacro. TpéovTat, Kal ovTE 
adéas EipuBiadns xatéye Suvjceras otte tes dvOpwrov 
G@rdos wore pw ov SiacxedacOjvas thy otpatiny: drodéerai 
te 4 ‘EXAds GBovrinor. GrX ef tis dort pyar, 10t Kal 10 
qeipo» Staxyéar Ta BeBovrevpéva, fv xaos Stvy dvayvaca 
EvpuBiddnv peraBovrcvoacba, adore avtov pévev. xdpta 68 
te tT @epsoroxrés Tpece 7) troOnen, cal ovdév mpos tadtra 
apenpapevos Te ert trav véa thy EvpuBiddew. adairuxopevos 5é 
fm Oédepy of xowov Te mpiypa ouppettass & § avrov és 
Thy véa éxédeve eoBavra Déyew, ef te Olde. evOaira oO 
@eptoroxréns trapslopevos of Katadéyes éxeivd te wdvTa Ta 
jxovce Mynodirov, éwutrod rovevuevos, Kat GAAa ToAAd 


7 woAwas BPz 


pevos a || yé of B || xetva Bz 


. - obdeuys is purely intensive. The 
reading in Plutarch, Mor. 869, odx dpa 
- - 008e wepl utis Exc warplios vavpaxhoes® 
xara yap rides Exacro: rpéYorras appears 
to mean, the country for which you are 
going to fight will no longer be one and 
united ; or, Pee will be fighting for a 
country divided into as many sections as 
states. The expression is not Herodotean 
(Krueger). 
9. dore pi) of StacxdacOivar Trihv 
ruhv: an instance of a genuinely 
idiomatic 4 od, which follows not merely 
the alternative negatives ofre . . odre. . 
but also perhaps the subordinate negation 
contained in the word xaréxev, to re- 
strain, prevent, prohibit. Cp. c. 100 
infra ob yap dors “EdAnot oddeula Exdveis, 
ph of Sévras Adyor xri., c. 119 & puplycc 
yrupnor play obk Exw dyrltoor, 17 obx dy 
wajoa. Baciéa rodrde. 
11. Saxéar, to upset, confound, undo. 
The verb is used in the literal sense 


Aeupéva = 7d dedoypuéva. 
12. pera caste: cp. 7.12 supra 

pera 3h Bovevéac—there too of a change 

of decision, resolve, counsel, by a single 


individual ; cp. 1. 8 supra. 
58. 2. jrobhey : the suggestion ; 6. 
52, 1. 156, 211. 
otStv wpds tabra dpapdpevos: not 
even, for example, that he had pointed 
all that out y- The arguments 


9 ov py a 
evpvBiddea B || peraBaréo Gar, dot’ B || pevéecy B, Stein! 
Se a: &) 3: ‘fortasse re 57)’ Kallenberg || rp om. 8 

éOéXev a, Holder, van H. || cvppigfor Stein? || de 8 
éuBdvra éxéAeve B || éoBdAovta B || GéAor B || 6 om. B 


10 «at del, van H. 12 
58. 2 re B: 

3 vna Bz 4 
5 vna Be || 
6 mape(o- 


were irrefutable, and obvious. The 
remark has a somewhat unfavourable 
suggestion about it, as of an incriminat- 
ing silence! See below. 

3. He: afoot, or in a boat? It is not 

nite clear. As just below he asks 
urybiades éx rijs veds éxBiva, Eury- 
biades was on board, and his ship 
presumably in the water. Moreover, the 
strategoi in o. 56 supra have not to 
launch their galleys. It seems more 
robable that the ships were all afloat. 
nc. 883 infra Themistokles addresses a 
ct\Noyor ray éx:Baréwy on land; but 
that would not show that the ships were 
not in the water. 

4, xowdv: of public concern; ¢ re 
publica. ovppatgas, in the sense ‘to com- 
municate,’ is observable. 

6. mapif : was Kurybiades abed ? 

Ka a exedva re. . kal mpoc- 
wOelg looks a little irregular. But 
the sentence here is complete without 
wpoorGels, which is ‘epexegetical.’ So 


too rdfavres in 9.10 infra. 1.8 is more 
remarkable. 
ixetva ve waévra: there had not 


been so many points; practically but one. 

7. dovrod wrovedpevos enforces the un- 

favourable insinuation above conveyed 
in ovdey duerduevos, more explicitly. 

woN\a: perhaps arguments 

—if so, what? Perhaps only entreaties, 

prayers, etc. (xpy{ev). In either case 
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mpooreis, és 8 avéyvwao’ <puv> xpnllov ex te Tis veEos 


59 éxAijvas ourréEat Te Tovs oTpariyyovs és TO cuvédpior. 


e 
@S 


Se dpa cuverdéyOncav, ply 4} Tov EvpuBuddnv mpoGeivar rov 
Noyor Tay elvexa ouMyaye Tos aoTpaTnyovs, Todds HY O 


Bewicroxréns ev Toiat AGyorot ola Kdpta Sedpevos: 


AéyovTos 


5 5é avtov, 6 KopivOws otparnyis [Adelpavros 0 ‘Oxdrov] 
ele “@ @QeusoroKAees, ev Tolot aywot of mpoekanoTdpevot 


e@ ‘4 9? 

pariCovras. 
a 3 

oredavovvTas. 


8 &@ dodvdpevos ébn “ot Sé ye eyxaTrade- 


Tore pev nriws [apes] tov 


KopivOcov dpyelrspato, mpos Sé rov EvpuBuddnv éreye exelvav 


8 pty Stein@)8 || vjos Bz 


9 éxBivas roy evpuBrddea Bz 


59. 2 


dpa om. B || evpyBiddea Bz || wxpooGetvas a || tov del. Cobet, van H. 


3 roAvs codd., 2 


GeprorrdkrAes B 


5 KopwyOtwy Kallenberg: ‘si orpamyyds genuinum, 
requiro Kopiv@iwy’ van H.: emblema seclusi || 6 om. 8 
8 orepavevyra: B 


apos del. Krueger, Holder, van H., Stein® 


6 4 om. B || 
60. 1 rére: rovro Naber || 
2 npeivaro B: apeiBerac 


Krueger: aut rpds aut hoc suspectum hab. Stein? || evpuBiadea Re 


the phrase should not be held to cancel 
the insinuations to Themistokles’ dis- 
credit, albeit somewhat weakening them. 
Once started on this line—by Mnesi- 
philos—he can find further pleas of him- 
self, till finally, at the ensuing council, 
he makes a really powerful speech ! 

9. rd voy: evidently held on 
land, but not necessarily sub Jove frigido. 

59. 2. cvvedéxOnoayv: this will be the 
second or the third meeting, according 
as cc. 49 and 56 are interpreted of one 
and the same meeting, or of two different 
meetings. 

aplv i. . ros orparryots : if mpo- 
Oetvas roy Aéyor means ‘to give account 
of,’ ‘to explain,’ the statement appears 
again to be designed to discredit Themi- 
stokles; in any case, the commander- 
in-chief must surely have offered some 
reason for the extraordinary summons of 
this meeting, which is apparently to be 
conceived as taking place at night. 

3. woddds Fv. . dv rotor Adyours : ie. 
w. hv déyor, surely not simply ‘made 
a long speech,’ or even ‘said a great 
many things,’ but rather ‘was vehement’ ; 
cp. 7. 158 supra, 9.91 infra. But what, 
by the way, could he have said, if Eury- 
biades had the subject of debate still 

4. ola pevos: cp. c. 3 supra. 

6. mpogdavrrdpevor : so in the aorist, 
9. 62 infra. mpo- with the force of 


‘too soon,’ ‘prematurely,’ ‘before they 
are bidden.’ Competitors are referred to, 
not merely spectators, as, indeed, the 
answer of ‘Themistokles implies. 

7. pawfovras: by the paSsoiv~oa, who 
kept order in the ring. Our athletes 
would hardly appreciate this severity. 
For the word cp. f. 385. 

&wodvdépevos, ‘ trying to excuse him- 
self,’ sc. riyv alrlny, r7yv diaBodthv. He 
understood the value of the soft answer, 
which, however, failed on this occasion. 
Plutarch, Them. 11, substitutes Eury- 
biades for Adeimantos in this duel of 
wit, and adds a second mot by Themi- 
stokles to Eurybiades, who raises his 
baton to strike: wdratoy pév Axougoy 5é. 
In the Mor. 185 he restores the remark 
to the Korinthian. 

Sé ye, ‘yes, but. .’ 

éyxatadkemépevor, ie. who get a 
bad start, not “longe in cursu post 
tergum relicti victique,’” Wesseling, nor 
‘‘ qui cunctanter ad certamen prodeunt,” 
Sintenis. 2 Cor. 4. 9 Suoxduevor ddr’ obKn 
éyxaraherdbpueror does not help us. 


60. 1. [pds] rov Koply@:oy TO: 
a doubtful construction, not vaneifed by 
mpos Tavra dueypduevos, c, 58 supra; cp. 
App. Crit. 

2. &xelvev .. 8 84: the subject 
expressed and resumed with d¢, cp. 7. 
50, etc. éxelywy is of course neuter. 
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pev ere ovdey rav mpdrepoy AeyPevtwy, ws éredy arrae(pwot 
Gro Larapivos Siadpyjocovrar: tmapedyrwy yap THY oUmpayov 
ove edepé of xoopov ovdéva rarnyopécy: 
elyeto, Neyo Tdde. “ev col viv dari caoat Thy “EXXdéa, 
qv éuol weiby vavpayinv avrod péveov troédecGat, unde recOo- 
pevos ToUTwY Tolat AOyotos avalevEns mpds Tov ‘IcOuov Tas 
véas. ayvtibes yap éxdrepov dxovoas. mpos pev te Icbpo@ 
oupBadr\wy évy meddyel dvarertapkve vavpaynoes, [és] Td 
HxvoTa hiv ovpdopov dort véas eyovor Bapurépas nal dpiOpov 
éAdocovas: Toito Se dmodsets Yarapivd te nal Méyapa xal 
Alywav, tv mep nal ta GAda ecdtvyjoope. dua 8 To 
vautik@ avrav &pera: nal o melds orpatos, xal ottw odéas 
avros des én trav TeNorovvncov, xwduvevoes te dwacn TH 
“EavAgs:. fv &€ ta eyo Ayo Toinons, Toodde éy avtoics 
XpnoTa eipnoes: mata pev ev orev ocupBdddovtes vyvol 
GAiyyot Wpos Todds, hy Ta oixora [éx Tov rroAéuou] éxPBaivy, 

3 ére: ovxére B, Holder, van H. || dratpwor codd., z 5 Kaxnyopéev 
Valckenaer: xaxnyopety van H. 7 pévwv om. B 8 Ady ours 
Krueger, Stein?: Aéyouce 9 vyas Bz 10 cvpBarov RS || és del 
Krueger, Holder, van H., Stein® || 7d Struve: 6 11 vas Be: ‘an 
avayew véas? Stein! ? Boadurépas coni. Stein, recep. van H.: Bpaxvrépas 


Matthiae 12 éAdovova a 13 av wep TaAXqc B || 83 Stein? : yap 
14 otparés om. 2 15 avrovs 8 16 rojes a 17 ovp- 
prs 6 18 éorxdra a || éx Tov roAé€pov secl. Stein? 


8. dwacpect, as in c. 57 supra. Hdt.’s conception, runs to antitheses, 


S08 is emphatic, and the da- 
signifies ‘in various directions’; the 
word is perhaps more sou tene tous 
than rag reid co. 57. 

6. ot« nid pape ‘it by 
no means ahead ; cp. xécpor 
Pépor, c. 142 wnfra. 

xerryyopfey : sc. rl Twos: 
205 supra, 2. 118; cp. App. Crit. 

&Aov dyxero: op. 7. 5 
roobrou Abyou efxero, Aeywy KTX. 

6. Aéyow ré5e The ipsissima verba 
of Themistokles in 480 Bo. as of 
Miltiades in 490 3.0., 6.109. The one 
speech is modelled on the other as far 
as the circumstances admit, but this may 
be the prior one in Hadt.’s composition. 


cp. 7. 


7. @ , ‘where you are. . 

8. dvaf : with rdv orparéy 9. 41, 
58, 6. 12; but the word is frequently 

intransitive, or elliptical, and generally 


agar of va movements of lan 


BT Is Aig, 


9. dwriGes: Themistokles’ oratory, in 


-forces ; 
‘break up and move to 


cp. c. 88 infra ; and to figures, cp. cc. 

109, 111 infra. 
apos piv: the correspondence or 

antithesis comes with 4» 5¢ 7a éyw Aéyw 
infra. 

10. oupfdddev : sc. rols évaryrins, or 
a) BapBapy or sim. 

=. avatr vp: in patenti pelago 

(Valla) : deasee tule rérovs, Plato 
Phaedr, 111 . Pe are 

11. vrépas: were the Greek ships 
heavier than the Persian (Phoenician) ? 
Plutarch Them. 14 says just the opposite. 
‘Heavier’ might be taken to mean ‘less 
easy to manage’ (xetpor wiéoveas), and 
be referred to the crews and seamanship 
rather than to the actual material of the 
fleet. But cp. App. Crit. 

12. toGro 8€: the rodro vé& has not 
shag It may be ideally supplied 

fore dv weddyea dvar. vavpaxhoes— 

where the proximity of mpds ué» oe 
account for its omission. 

18. Av ra olxdéra . evare, Toy 
Kparhcopey. Themistok es, Le 


8 8¢ drArou Adyou « 


| oe) 
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ToANOY KpaTicouev' Td yap ev oTewp vavpayéey mTpos 
20 Huéwy dori, ev edvpuywpin Sé mpos exelvwv. adtis 8¢ Yarapls 
mepiyiverat, és THY Huly wvmrexxéeras Téxva Te Kal yuvaixes. 
Kat pny Kar rode év abroior éveoti, rod wal TwepiéyerOe pardiota* 
opoims avtod te pévav mpovavpayéers IleXorrovyncov Kat. pos 
to ‘IcOue, ov5é odhéas, ef mep ed gdpovdes, aes ed rip 
25 TleXorrovynocov. jv Sé ye wal ta eyo édrrlfo yévnrar Kat 
viknowpev «THot nual, ovte tuly. és rov IcOpov tapécovrat 
of BdpBapos obte mpoBynoovrat éxacrépw ris ‘Attics, atriacl 
Te ovdevt xdopm, Meydpoi re xepdavéoper rrepreodce cad Aivivy 
Kal Larapin, dv ty hyiv wal oyov éorl rav eyOpav Kar- 
30 UrrepOe yevéoOar. oixoTa pév vuv Bovrgevopévoict avOpwTroice 
w@> TO émimay é0é\e. <KaTd voov> yiverBas: pn 5é oixora 
Bovrevopévoy odx eOédrer odd 0 Beds mporywpéeyv mpds Tas 


avOpwrnias yvapas.” 
20 ab&s qaAapis B 


22 pny: pev R, Stein? || awepcéxerOa. BB 


21 tréxxerac az, van H.: viv éyxeirar B 


23 re: ryde post Krueger 


van H. || rpovavpaxéers ABC, Stein®: rpovavpayyjoes SV, Stein! 2, Holder, 


van H.: mpds vavpayyjoes R: arpoovavpaxyjoces Marc. 


om. 8, xai tantum Marc, van H. 


éxaTépws a: éxarépw BC: éxarrépp 2 


<ed> Krueger, Cobet, van H. || my otxdra dé z 


Stein®: BovAevopéevoure 


to Hdt., counts upon victory. Phormio 
ap. Thuc. 2. 90 seems to contradict the 
tactical principle here enunciated by 
Themistokles, but on the understanding 
that the smaller fleet is superior in 
Mancuvring power, which the Greek 
fleet at Salamis (v¢es Bapvrepac) was not. 

19. wpds tpéov, ‘to our interest,’ cp. c. 
22 supra; the context also illustrates the 
use of rpés with accus. (wpds rodAds supra), 
and with dative (xpds rp "Ioduq injra). 

21. és rfv «rh.: a pregnant construc- 
tion. The singular verb is to be noticed. 
téxva, Te kal y.: cp. c. 44 supra. 

22. kal pfv: introducing a fresh 
argument. avro? re pévow . . kal mrpds 
T@ IcOyp are co-ordinate alternatives. 

uxerGe: most of the address 
is in ond rs. singular. Themistokles 
by the plural here avoids accusing 
Eurybiades of partiality. Cp. App. Crit. 

23. mpo- in rpovaupaxioers, cp. cc. 56, 
57 supra. &.. dpovéag: se. el atrof 
pevéets, or atroo pérwy, The words 
merely resume the wise course. 

27. ths "Arnis grammatically 
might be a partitive, or a comparative 


25 ye wai 
26 apiv Bz 27 éxacrépwr P : 

31 <xard voov> Stein®: 
32 BovAevopevwv 


gen. ; the context, and the fact asserted 
c. 50 supra, favour the comparative. 

28. otSevl xéopp: nullo ordine, c. 
117, 9. 56, 65 infra, ete. dalacr has 
plainly the future sense. mepuotor, by 
its position, combines with Alylvy and 
Zadapive a8 well as with Meydpow:, ‘we 
shall profit by the immunity of Megara, 
Aigina, Salamis.’ - 

29. Adytow torf perhaps merely refers 
to his own interpretation of the lines 
@ Geh Zarauls xrr., 7. 142 supra. 
Themistokles is made to conclude with 
an apophthegm of heavy calibre (=‘God 
helps those that help themselves,’ or 
‘Put your trust in God and keep your 
powder dry’). 

81. A subject (xpyord vel sim.) were 
wanted for t, but for the emenda- 
tion: ep. App. Crit. 

82. myer Xorews awpés: to go to meet, 
to accede to, to further, men’s plans; 
the construction and meaning are re- 
markable, and not easy to parallel; 9. 
55 infra ad f. might serve best as com- 
mentary. 

The speech here put into the mouth 
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Tatra éyovtos Bepiorokréos adtis o KoplvOsos *Adei- 61 
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peavros émedhépeto, cvyay re Kedevwv Te py éoTl tratpls Kal 
EvpuBiddnv ovx dv éerindivesry ators dvdpl> modw yap tov 
Beuiotoxréa trapeyopevoy otrw exédeve yuopas cTupPddrecOau. 


61. 1 Oeuurroxréovs BCz || abis RB || "ASeiuavros secl. Stein?, Holder, 


van H. 
|| d@ardArd: B, van H. 


of Themistokles is a brief and masterly 
résumé of the pros and cons of the case 
between Salamis and the Isthmos as 
the scene of the sea-fight, which (it is 
admitted and agreed) must be fought 
somewhere. The argument in the main 
is presented in a series of six antithetical 
considerations, which may be re-combined 
into three antithetical or double-edged 
assertions, followed by a peroration (iv.). 

ii The narrow water of Salamis is 
in favour of the Greeks; the open sea 
off the Isthmos would tell in favour of 
the Persians. 

ii. By moving to the Isthmos they 
will certainly lose Megara, Aigina, 
Salamis; by remaining where they are 
they will probably save them. 

iii, They will defend the Peloponnesos 
as well, or even better, by remaining at 
Salamis; a defeat at the Isthmos will 
be final. The reasons for this last asser- 
tion are not quite fully given in the 
speech ; only it is suggested that the 
Persian fleet and Persian army will be 
brought unduly near to the Peloponnesos, 
in which case a defeat would be ve 
serious ; Mnesiphilos above, and Themi- 
stokles himself, has taken the still more 
alarming view that if they once quit 
Salamis no battle will be fought at all. 

iv. Finally, Themistokles adds that a 
divine ise of victory has been re- 
ceived, though they must not expect it 
to be fulfilled if they deliberately choose 
the less prudent alternative. 

61. 1. atrus, ‘again,’ a second time ; 
the first time being in c. 59 supra. Cp. 
adris 8é c. 60 supra corresponding to 
axpara péy just before. 

2. warpls, ‘a fatherland’; cp. c. 
57 supra, where Mnesiphilos regards 
Themistokles as possessing actually, or 
potentially, a warpis so long as the 
Greek fleet is kept together at Salamis. 

8. EtpuvBddny otk lav Tay 
Gwérs Gv8ol, ‘trying to prevent Kury- 
biades reopening the question (putting 
a question to the vote) for the benefit of 
(at the request of, to please) a landless 


VOL. I PT. il 


2 py éore Stein! : pr) ore Pz 
4 Oepwroxrna z 


3 evpvBiddea. B || éav B 


(city-less) man: let Themistokles produce 
a city to which he belongs before (said 
he) offering us his advice. 

There seems to be no sufficient reason 
for abandoning (with Stein) the normal 
meaning of ém:yn¢gifew so as to make it 
mean ‘to allow a vote to’—an in- 
terpretation which leads him to take 
yvwuas cupBddd\egrOa in the sense ‘ mit- 
zustimmen,’ i.e. to vote with (us). In 
5. 92 (yropas duelvovas cuuBarécbar F 
wep vOv) the meaning is clearly ‘to 
advise.” Against the normal interpreta- 
tion Stein asks: Wofum sollte der 
Antrag eines heimatilosen Mannes nicht 

stand einer <Abstimmung  scin 
dirfen? The point of the story as told 
by Hdt. appears to be that Adeimantos 
wishes to find some pretext on which to 
revent the yea being reopened. 

e objects to Themistokles, who 1s now 
a landless man, being allowed to propose 
a motion or an amendment, as subject 
for a vote in the council of war: 
he takes exception to a man, who no 
longer represents a state, having any 
opinion or proposal submitted to a vote. 

There: is, indeed, a radical flaw or 
inconsequence in the narrative of Hat. 
in that, on the one hand, it implies 
that the question of remaining or going 
was to be decided by the votes of the 
majority, while, on the other hand, it 
no less clearly implies that the whole 
and sole decision rested with Eurybiades. 
But this inconsequence leaves the mean- 
ing of érufyndltew unaffected. 

tein quotes two late writers in 
support of his interpretation. Lucian 
Tum. 44 éxepidice ry éxxdnola. Diog. 
L. 7. 10 éxxdrAnolg xupla ray xwpoddpwr 
éreyicicey “Inwwv. I should take 
éxx\nola xupfa as a remoter dative, or 
even locative, and so too ry éxxAnoig, 
rather than as objectively constructed 
with érey}dwev, and the verb itself as 
absolute. Cp. Thuc. 6. 14.1 raira.. 
émiphgive xal yrduas mporife. aifis 
’"A@nvalas, where Nikias is pleading for 
‘the previous question.’ 

H 
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staira 5é of mpoépepe, Gre HrAwnecdy Te Kal Karelyovto at 


*AOnvas. 


rote 8) 06 @eustoroxréns exelvov tre wat rods Kopuw- 


Oiovs woAAd Te wal Kaxd édeye, Ewvtoici te ednjAov AOYP as 
eln kad mods Kab yh pélov 4 mep éxeivorot, gor’ av Senxoorar 
vées ode Ewour memAnpwpévas* ovdapots yap “EAAjvev avtous 


62 ércovras droxpovcecbat. 


onuaiveyv Sé¢ raita TH AOyp SiéBaive 
és EvpuBidinv, rNéywov paddXdov <Hdn> éerrecrpappeva. 


“ou e 


pevéers avrod xal pévwov éocas avyp ayabos: ce Sé py, ava- 
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5. hAdKerdy te xal Kareyovro, ‘had 
been taken and were in the hands of 
the enemy’: the pl.p. and imp. tenses 
are noticeable. 

6. rére aa a contrast to the former 
occasion, and the soft answer: rére, c. 
60 supra. Now Themistokles ‘lets him 
have it.’ 

7. a3 ay Kal wedts kal yf]. . tor’ dv 
Sinxdoras vées och loos w.: the sequence 
is hardly quite regular. The 200 
includes the ships lent to Chalkis. On 
weTh t cp. c. 46 supra. The 
formula that ‘so long as they have 200 
ships fully manned, the Athenians have 
both City and Land, ter than 
Korinth and Korinthia,’ is ruined by 
the explanation that ‘no Hellenes whom 
they attack will be able to resist them.’ 
Nothing further is heard of the threat 
in this sense ; and it spoils the beautiful 
crescendo of Themistokles’ arguments, 
being the most direct and brutal, if that 
indeed was what he meant. He probably 
meant something quite different: ‘Stone 
walls do not a city make.’ The scholiast 
on Aischyl. Pers. 847 cites Alkaios ; cp. 
Bergk, P.Z.G. iii.4 156, Fr. 28 avdpes 
wédnos wipyos dpevio, The passage in 
Aischylos runs : 

AT. &' dp ’A@nvay bar’ dxbpOnros wéMs ; 
AT. dvdpar yap bvrwy Epcos early dodanés. 


Sophokles formulates the idea still 
more explicitly, Oid. Tyr. 56 f. ws obdé 
éorw ore wipyos obre vais Epnuos dvdpay 
Bh Evvaxotyrwe Eow. The Athenians, 
far beyond most Greeks of the fifth cent. 
B.c., attained the conception of the ideal 
and spiritual character of the City, 
and its independence of the particular 

lace and material conditions. Their 
invention of the kleruchy, in anticipation 


of the Roman colonia civiwm opt. tur., is 
an evidence of that. A great stage in 
their education was doubtless the evacna- 
tion of Attica in 480 B.c., and it bore 
fruit sixty-eight years later, when in 
412 B.c. the Athenian naval orparéredov 
at Samos preserved the continuity of 
the Athenian Constitution, and formu- 
lated the conception of a | ed virtually 
independent of place: Thucyd. 8. 76. 
It is but natural that the Nephelo- 
kokkygia of Aristophanes and the 
Republic of Plato are products of Attic 
genius. Cp. 7. 284. 9 supra. 

62. 1. onpalvey 8 radra, ‘with these 
significant hints’ te Adye SulBarve, 


together. 
2. pa ; not more 


earnestly, vehemently, than he had 
spoken to Adeimantos—it could hardly 
have been so—but than before to 
Eurybiades. érecrpappévos, p.p. from 
émworpépew, seems here to=adj. ém- 
orpepis, where it is not the ‘turn’ but 
the ‘attention,’ the aim, which is empha- 
sized ; cp. érurpedéws 1. 80, and Plato 
Prot. 3428 évéBade pia . . cuverrpap- 


_ phvov Gowep Sevds dxovrierhs. 


al pevders . . kal tloen: the ex- 
pression is hardly in strict grammar, 
and an aposiopesis, or a lacuna, might 
be suspected; so Baehr approves of 
Valckenaer’s suggestion to suppy men- 
tally ocwoas rhv ‘EAAdéa. ut the 
excitement of the moment might account 
for some incoherence. Certainly nar 
pivey is tautologous, and de trop. One 
ro a try to force a special point in it : 
‘You, if you are going to remain—yea, 
in remaining (as you are now)—will be 
@ good man and true.’ 

3. dvatpépes riv‘ EAAG8a: this might 
be described as paddo» érecrpaupuévow 
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compared with xwédvvetoes drdcoy ri 
arias c. 60 ev 

4. wav iv rod 7 . 
ai wles: cp. ovdey i i épépovro Wott 
supra, whéov pévra Epepé ol 1 youn 
xarepydoacba rhy ‘EAd8a c. 100 infra, 
and more especially rafra yév vuy éx 
ouxpby rt épépovro rol wodduov 4. 180. 
‘The whole fate, or issue, of the war 
depends for us on the ships.’ ui» need 
not be restricted to the Athenians. 

5. GAN ae welGeo ; ep. Ji, 1. 259 
GAA wlBec®, 2, 189 adr Ayel” ws dy 
éyw elaw rebdipyeba wdvres. 

. . Worhoys: cp. c. 49 supra. 

6. os Exopev, ‘just as we are,’ without 
more ado. 

Tovs olxéras: cp. c. 41 supra. 

Zipw riv & ‘Iradly: there was 
another ‘Siris’ in Paionia; cp. c. 115 
infra; the Italiote Siris was on a 
navigable river of the same name, twenty- 
four stades distant from the (later) 
Herakleia (Strabo 264); it was in the 
neighbourhood of this river that Pyrrhus 
fought his first engagement with the 
Romans 280 B.c., Plutarch Pyrrh. 16. 

The foundation legend is given by 
Strabo, i.c. Siris, originally a settle- 
ment of the Chonians (i.e. native Italians 
of that region, but cp. 9. 98 infra), was 
occupied by fugitive Trojans after the 
fall of Troy (hence the worship of the 
winking Athene in the city, Strabo /.c.). 
At a later time Ionians flying from 
the Lydian conqueror (temp. Gygis ’) 
occupied the town. The Ionians were 
apparently from Kolophon, and under 

em the Ionian city, in the midst 
of Achaian neighbours, rose to great 
prosperity, and rivalled Sybaris and 

ton in wealth and luxury. (Athen. 
523 wal ol rhw Zlpw (sic) 82 xaroixobvres, hy 
wpwro xaréoxov ol ard Tpolas €\0drres, 
Screpoy b¢ Koropwma, ds dnor Tipnatos 
xai "Apororédns, els rpuphy etwxeray obx 
fiocov ZuBaptresy.) e fertility of its 
soil was proverbial: ob ydp rt Kxadds 
xapos 008’ éplucpos of8 éepards olos dud 
aipes pods, Archilochos ap. Athen. i.¢., 
Bergk ii.‘ 389, No. 21. Among the 
suitors of Agariste (circ. 570 3.c.) figured 
, son of Amyris, 708 codoi Aevyo- 


6 cipey CPz 


pévov, 6. 127 supra. It must have been 
after that epoch, and before the destruc- 
tion of Sybaris by Kroton (see 5. 44), 
that the Achaian colonies, Metapontion, 
Sybaris, and Kroton, combined to destroy 
Siris (Trogus Pomp. ap. Justin. 20. 2. 
8 ff.), and apparently accomplished their 
p e, notwithstanding the alliance of 
the Sirites with Lokroi. Siris must have 
continued to be inhabited, as ‘a member 
of the Achaian confederacy’ (B. Head, 
Historia Numorum, p. 69), and stood in 
intimate commercial relation with the 
town of Pyxos, a town on the Tyrrhene 
sea, probably of 2 bere foundation, 
and afterwards, perhaps, involved with 
Siris in the ruin of that city 510 B.c.— 
a catastrophe not inconsistent with the 
dim record of a projected occupation of 
Sirite territory by Samian adventurers 
(cp. 7. 164 supra), which may have 
been an anticipation of the Athenian 
project: Zdwuo, wredcartes els DOBapw 
Kal xaracyévres Thy Lipirw ywpay, wep- 
dikwy dvanrrdytuy Kal ronodytwr Wodor, 
éxtrdayévres Epvyov, xal éuBdrres els ras 
vais dwéwhevoay, Hegesander of Delphi 
ap. Athen. 656=Fr. 44, Mueller iv. 421. 
The dream of an Ionian restoration at 
Siris was part of the heritage which 
Athens accepted in placing, or replacing, 
herself at the head of the Ionian race, 
after the fall of Miletos; but there 
shows no definite trace of an earlier 
connexion between Siris and Athens. 
The dream was not destined to be ful- 
filled. 'Thurioi was, indeed, founded in 
443 B.c., but at a considerable distance 
from the Siris (330 stades, Strabo J.c.), 
nor was Thurioi a successful settlement 
from an Athenian point of view (cp. 
Busolt, Gr. G. 111. i. 518-541). Some- 
what later, however (in 481 B.Cc.), 
Tarentum succeeded where Athens had 
failed: Taparrivo: rods rhy Zip Kxadov- 
pévny olxodyras perouloayres €x Tijs 
mwarpléos xal ldiouvs rpocGévres olxtropas, 
Exricav rédw Thy dvouatouéerny ‘Hpdxdecavy. 
The new city was founded on healthier 
ground than the old, but Siris remained 
the port (xpévyp 82 ris “Hpaxnelas évred0ev 
olxicOelons bwd Tapayrivwy, éxlvecoy airy 
riv ‘Hpaxkewray vwipte, Strabo JZ.c.) ; 
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thy ey ‘Iradin, wep jpetépn te earl ex waratod er, Kal 
A / ef» e 2 \ / aA € a \ 
TA NOyia DAbyer Ur’ Huéwy avTny Séew xKricOhvar: tyeis Se 
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Soxéeww 6é 
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Gepsoroxréos Déyovros avediddoxeto EvpuBiadrs - 
pot, appwdncas padora tovs "AOnvaious avedida- 
opeas atrodlrwct, fv mpos tov loOuov ayayn tas 


vlas+ atroktovrav yap ‘AOnvaiwy ovKéri eyivovro akipayor 


5 oi Doerrot. 
Scavaupayéecy. 


7 Té éore vulgo 


Holder, van H. 4 vnas Bz 
though Pliny 3. 15. 8 seems to identify 
the two (Heraclia, aliquando Siris voct- 
tata). Cp. F. Lenormant, La Grand- 
Gréce (1881) i. 201 ff. 

8. ra Adyua Adyar kTA.: the formula 
is noticeable, as the Adéya in question 
were no doubt in writing. This 
may fairly be taken as evidence of the 
antiquity of the idea at Athens of an 
extension or colonization in the West. 
To see in the speech of Themistokles, 
more or less fictitious though it be, 
nothing but the reflexion of ideas and 
discussions current in Athens about the 
date of the foundation of Thurioi is to 
ignore the points above adduced as ante- 
cedents of that very undertaking itself. 
There is also other sufficient evidence 
to connect the name of Themistokles 
with the conception of an expansive 
policy in the West; cp. Thucyd. 1. 136. 
1, Plutarch Themist. 32 (names of his 
daughters, Italia, Sybaris). Busolt’s 
defence of the claim of Themistokles in 
this connexion inst the adverse 
critique of Beloch, Hermes 29 (1894), 604, 
concedes perhaps too much in sacrificing 
the antiquity of these Adéya and seeing 
in them mere products of the Govpro- 
pavrecs. Athens had long been nursing 
commercial relations with the West 
(as Busolt well shows), and, moreover, 
Themistokles and the Athenians would 
probably have claimed as their own 
héyra which in the first instance might 
have been intended to promote relations 
between the Ionians and the West (cp. 1. 
94, 163-167, 170, 3. 186-188, 4. 152, 5. 
(42-47), 106, 6. 2, 21, 28-24, 7. 158, 163, 
8. 22). Themistokles, if any man, was 
likely to have taken into account the 


8 Set B: 
63. 1 OeusoroxrA€ovs d: OeuurroxAnos 2 || EvpuBiddys . . 
om. R: avedudaoKxero post. 1. del. Cobet, van H. 


tavutTny Sé aipéerar THY yvopunv, avTod pévovTas 


9 rototrwv Pz 
avediOao KETO 
3 avdyn B: dvayy 
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déov Marc. z 


Ionian precedents in the West. Whether 
he used any such threat upon this 
occasion, as is here fathered on him by 
Hdt., is another question. It would 
not have been easy to carry out, and 
the threat of joining the Mede would 
have been still more efficacious (cp. 9. 
11). But the anecdote implies that 
Eurybiades and the Peloponnesians were 
on the point of withdrawing from 
Salamis, and this implication is hardly 
acceptable ; op. Appendix VI. § 1. 

63. 1. dveBiBbavero EtpuBédns: the 
verb has full middle force: ‘allowed 
himself better instruction ’—changed his 
mind (his instructions), ‘ was converted ’ ; 
op. 4. 95 (dvadiddoxew, to change the 
ideas, beliefs, of others). Materially it 
is important to observe that i foe 
depended on the mind of Eurybiades. 

2. Sondav S€é This expression of 
personal opinion and judgement by Hdt. 
1s noticeable, especially for the reason 

iven, that without the Athenians the 

reeks would have been unable to resist 
the Persian successfully; cp. the still 
more elaborate statement of the same 
verdict, 7. 189 supra. Perhaps that 
passage is of later composition than this 
straightforward matter-of-course judge- 
ment here, though its simple directness 
might be ascribed to the very fact that 
a more elaborate statement and discus- 
sion has preceded. 

4. odkér, bylvovro dfudpayo: i.e. 
éyivovro obxére ditduaxo, and éylvovro 
=Epedrov ylyvecOa, or yerioer Gar. 

5. atrod? pévovras Stavaupayéecv. 
This yrduy involves two elements—(i. ) 
avrot uévey, (ii.) Scavavuaxéew. If the 
preceding narrative be correct there was 
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Odro pev ot twepl Larapiva erect axpoBodocdpevor, érretre 64 
EvpuBiady éS50€e, avrod mapecxevdlovto ws vavpaynoortes. 
nuépn te eyivero Kal Gua Te HArAip daviovTe cercpos éyévero & 


Te TH YR Kal TH Oardoon. 


Oeotot wal émixadécacbar tovs Alaxidas ocuppdayous. 


64. 1 obra: B 


no question about (ii.) ; the only question 
was where the battle was to take place: 
in which case, the decision now is simply 
atrot pévew, 1.6. avrod diavaupaxéerv, 
But Mnesiphilos above has been allowed 
to point out that the two were one—if 
the Peloponnesians left Salamis no battle 
would be fought anywhere. 

64. 1. bret AxpoBor tL: nach 
soichem Worlgefecht, Stein, who cps. 
Mywr ofiopuss c. 78 infra. But there is 
a difference. wé@icuds would be for the 
heavy-armed, dxpoforrcpuds would be 
for the light-armed orators. Moreover, 
an éros is a ‘winged-word.’ The re- 
ference seems to be rather back to the 
bon-mots in cc. 59, 61 than to the 
weighty arguments of Themistokles in 
ec. 60, 61 f. 


ére(re HtpvBiddy ee a de- 
cision by Eurybiades was all that was 


necessary ; the Spartan navarch had 
absolute power in the matter, in virtue 
of the Spartan Hegemonia, He might 
consult a council of war, but he was 
not bound by a majority of votes, or 
even bound to put the question to the 
vote at all. Naturally, however, he 
could not give battle unless assured of 
the approval of the Athenians, who 
supplied two-thirds of the forces. 

3. tpéon te tylvero al: the parataris 
is to be observed: not that the sunrise 
had of necessity anything to say to ‘the 
earthquake on land and sea.’ e earth- 

uake is, however, surely portentous and 

oseidonian. Seisms are unfortunately 
of no use chronologically ; but the day 
in question is apparently the very day 
before the actual battle, the Persian 
fleet is all in sight, at Phaleron, albeit 
its arrival has still to be recorded in the 
story, cp. c. 66 infra. If the introduc- 
tion of the anecdote in c. 65 as upon 
this day may be used for a chronological 
indication, conscious or unconscious, 
then the date would probably be Boé- 
dromion 20; cp. Zc. 

4. Boke Sé ogi: the Council again } 
or the Athenians? or, vaguely, the 


eoke 5é odu ebEacba roice 


as 6é€ 
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whole armament of the Greeks? A 
regrettable obscurity. 
on adie toto. Geoto.: the day 
before the battle is largely devoted to 
religious exercises ; the earthquake hav- 
ing probably emphasized the natural 
instinct of piety at such a crisis. The 
Athenians will have felt an especial grief 
in their exclusion from Eleusis on this 
day ; but their prayers to the goddess 
were destined to obtain a rich onse 
within the year, cp. 9.101 infra. None 
of the gods was omitted from the litany 
on this occasion. 
5. érucadécactar rots Alax(Bas ov 
xovs: Aiakos was a son of Zeus (J2. 
21. 189 etc., but in Homer Aiakos is not 
et descended into hell, as Judge of the 
Underworld). The best known sons of 
Aiakos are Peleus, the father of Achilles, 
and Telamon the father of Aias. From 
Aias were further descended the Phil- 
aidai, and Eurysakidai—two great Attic 
clans—through their eponyms, his sons, 
Philaios, Eurysakes. But Aiakos had 
also a son Phokos (Pausanias 2. 29. 7), 
whose tomb was shown in Aigina, where 
he had been slain by his half-brother 
Telamon, who was in consequence 
banished the island. Hence the Greeks, 
or Athenians, could invoke Telamon 
and Aias in Salamis (where they had 
resided), but had to send to Aigina 
itself to invoke, or to fetch, Aiakos and 
the other Aiakidai. But what others? 
For Peleus and for Achilles they would 
surely have had to send to their tombs 
in Thessaly (?), in the Troad (Od. 24. 80 
ff.; Arrian, Anad. 1. 11. 12; cp. 5. 
94 supra). The descendants of Phokos, 
too, were to be sought in ‘Phokis,’ 
Pausan. 2. 29. 2. (It seems as if Aiakos 
and Phokos were the only ‘ Aiakids’ to 
be found in Aigina.) In view of the 
story in 5. 80, 81 it may fairly be argued 
that this ship was sent to fetch actual 
idols (6ava), and not merely to perform 
an invocation in loco; cp. my notes to 
l.c. This ship would have to evade the 
Persian fleet and look-out, though that 
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ode Sd0fe, xal éroievy rabra: evEdpevor yap mao Toicr 
Geotor, avtoOev pev éx Larapivos Alavtd te wal Tedapnava 
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65 “Edn &é Aixasos 6 @eoxvdeos, avip ‘AOnvaios guyds re 
cat mapa Mysoror Adyuwos yevouevos TodTov Tov xpovor, 
émetre éxelpero % ‘Artix yopn bd Tov welod oTpatod Tov 
FRépfew eodoa Epnuos "AOnvaiwy, tuyeiv rote ewy apa Anp- 
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necessity has not yet transpired in the 
narrative of Hdt. ; it may therefore be 
surmised that it was sent at night, not 
in daylight. But, again, if so, it can 
hardly have gone and come in one night, 
but was probably sent out on the night 
preceding, and returned as recorded in 
c. 83 infra. 

Os. . kal. .: & parataris, but 
not a synchronism, and even an incorrect 
parataxis, seeing that either ws or xal is 
de trop; cp. el. . xalc. 62 supra. The 
difference in the tenses ote, drolevy 
should be marked. 

66. 1. : the word might perfectly 
well be understood of a written authority 
or source, cp. 4. 18, 6. 187, and Introduc- 
tion, § 10. Had Hdt. himself spoken 
face to face with his authority, he would 
have let his readers know it (cp. 9. 16), 
and if he were reporting sim f & con- 
versation with others he would scarcely 
have named one interlocutor without 
at least indicating the presence of the 
others. The words with which the anec- 
dote, and the chapter, conclude, raira 
bev Alxatos 6 Geoxbdeos Ereye, Anuapiyrou 
Te kal G\Awy papripaw xararrépevos, look 
more like an appeal to the voz viva, but 
are hardly conclusive in this respect, 
and certainly leave Hdt. himself out of 
audible range of Dikaios. - 

Alxatos 5 QeoxdSeos : doubtless a 
man of some importance in his day, pre- 
sumably of the Peisistratid party (cp. 
cc. 52, 54 supra), and on friendly terms 
with Demaratos, as the ensuing anecdote 
proves. But the romantic hypothesis 
which P. Trautwein has woven out of 
these few indications plus general prob- 
ability or possibility, making The Memoirs 
of Dikaios one of the principal sources 
used by Hdt. in his history of the Persian 


65. 1 Acxavos z (bis) || re: ‘an 5€7’ van H. 


war, especially in those passages wherein 
Demaratos figures, is little more than a 
suggestive fancy. Sources, and written 
sources, Hdt. doubtless had; but alas! 
we can do little to identify or to repro- 
duce them. Cp. Introduction, § 10. 

The names ‘ Dikaios’ and ‘Theokydes’ 
are rare, and almost unparalleled ; but 
‘Thucydides’ implies ‘ Thucydes ’ (Geo- 
Oov-xédys), and, if fancy is to be the 
order of the day, one might speculate 
upon a possible connexion between the 
father of Dikaios and the son of Oloros. 
What was the name of the father of 
Oloros, or Orolos? Considering the 
Thracian connexions of Thucydides, 
noting the extremely ‘superior’ manner 
in which he disposes of medism and the 
Median question, marking his tolerance 
of the Peisistratidai and the Tyrannis at 
Athens, one might amuse an idle half- 
hour in elaborating the conjecture that 
here, in this record of the unpatriotic 
réle played by a more or less distant 
relative of his own, the Athenian his- 
torian and exile scented a provocation 
to the depreciatory estimate, both of 
the subject selected and the methods 

ursued, by his greatest literary pre- 

ecessor, of whom he was obviously 
more than a little jealous! Cp. Thuc. 
1. 20-28. 

2. MfSour rather suggests citation 
than free composition by Hdt. himself. 
Cp. ¢. 5 supra. 

3. dretre éxel(pero: the imperfect has 
its proper force, but the statement seems 
less important chronologically than caus- 
ally—as explaining how they came to be 
where they were. 

4, Anpaptre re Aaxcdawpovle: cp. 
Bk. 7 passim. e description was 
hardly necessary at this stage in the 
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continuous story, and comes perhaps 

from the source. Did the Spartan exile 

are his iota He to Eleusis some 
irty years before (5. 75) ? 

5. vy te Op whe: mentioned 
again 9. 7 infra by the Athenian envoy at 
Sparta as rijs ye huerépns éxirndebrarov 
paxécacba: u.v. How did Dikaios and 
Demaratos find themselves there? Had 
they come from Athens with a Persian 
column simply to ravage the plain? or 
were they on their way to Athens with 
the column which had left Boiotia by the 
pass of Dryos-Kephalai (cp. c. 50 supra)! 
or, as might seem most probable, were 
they crossing the Thriasian plain with 
the Persian force detached to move 
against the Isthmos, as recorded c. 70 
infra? Or are they to be thought as 
there by themselves, and for no par- 
ticular purpose, otherwise how could. a 
eloud of dust surprise them? The 
Thriasian plain is a good size; it is a 
pity their exact position thereon is not 
more precisely defined. 

6. xovioprov xwplovta an’ ’EXevotvos. 
Did Hdt. suppose that the Pomp moved 
from Eleusis to Athens! K. O. Mueller 
accused him; Baehr defends, by in- 
voking the N. or NW. wind! Surely 
the dust-cloud must move from Eleusis, 
because Persian fleet and Persian arm 
are conceived, in the anecdote, as still 
to the east of Aigaleos. 

dySpdy paduord xy Tpcpuploy : this 
is the conventional number of Athenian 
citizens, cp. 5. 97, but the figure can 
hardly be used here with that reference, 
as the context olearly asserts that the 
festival was not confined to Athenians, 
while on the other hand all Athenian 
citizens were not initiate. 

7. GwoGepdlav te. . Kal. . dxovey, 
‘they were not done wondering . . when 
they heard (were hearing)’; the paratazxis 
has force, wpécare: c. 185 infra. 

8. dvOpérey: not the Persian army, 


droOwupafev Tre (rdeas) Stein! || odéas om. B: 
transponendum post idety d¢?’ van H. 


San 


nor yet the advancing Peloponnesians 
(they thought), nor any mortal beings. 
The doubt is whether it be not super- 
human. 

nal olf d 1. >. elvar: Dikaios is 
not quite sure. If there is any truth in 
the anecdote (as seems probable) this 
Athenian exile, himself a mystes, may 
well have been in an excited frame of 
mind that evening, Boédromion 20, that 
found him onee more in his native land, 
under such unhallowed auspices, to 
assist on the morrow at the consumma- 
tion of its ruin, or of his own eternal 
disgrace. Like the anecdote of Ther- 
sandros (9. 16), the story would suggest 
that there were those in the king's 
following who viewed with apprehension 
the struggle at close quarters with the 
Greeks, and were anything but confident 
of victory. 

9. Tov pvorixdy laxxow: i.e. the cry 
‘Iakehos, or the hymn in honour of 
‘Iakchos’—a specimen of which is 
perhaps presented by Aristoph. Frogs, 
398-413, and which was uttered by the 
band of pilgrims as they went from 
Athens to Eleusis on the 19th or 20th 
Boédromion ; see further infra. The 
very day itself was also apparently 
known by the same name, Plutarch, 
Camillus 19. Jakchos may be etymo- 
logically a reduplicated form of Bakchos 
(FiFaxxos, cp. L. & S.), but, as M. 
Foucart points out (2’Origine et la Nature 
des Mystéres d’Eleusis, 1895, p. 81), 
Iakchos was a late comer at Eleusis, and 
a subordinate personage; this very 
passage is the earliest evidence of his 
association with the mysteries. 

dSafpova : an ‘Epic’ word, not used 
by Hdt. elsewhere. Stein suggests that 
it comes, with ofvos and a below, 
from Hdt.’s ‘source’—a suggestion 
which further suggests that the source 
in question was in writing. How far 
this ignorance on the part of the Spartan 
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10 pay tay év "EXevoive yivouévav tov Anpudapnrov, eipéobar rte 
avrov & te TO Oeyyouevoy ein rodTo. avros Se elzreiv 
“ Anpapnre, ovx gots Sxws ob pbya Te civos éorat TH Bactdéos 

A , > / > 7# 9 7 nm” > A bi 
orparin: trade yap apidnra, épyuov dovons rhs “Artonys, Ore 
Oeiov 16 HOeyyopevov, am’ "EXeucivos idv és repepinv “AOnvatorci 

iste Kal Toto. cuupdyorst. Kal qv py ye katrackiy és THY 
IleXorrovynooy, xivdvvos ait@® re Bacithés wal TH otpatig 77 
3 A > ‘a \ , tA > 
év TH nreipp gota, hv S&é él tas véas tpamntat Tas é&v 
Larapive, Tov vavTiKoy otparovy xuvduvevocs Bacidevs arro- 
Bareiy. thy 8&8 opriv ravrny ayovos ‘AOnvaios ava amavta 





10 ip@v BBAcorr., cp. c« 55 || ve om. B 


11 rowdroy B || ele B: 


elrras % 12 civos PRz || BaotrAews C: BactAros z 14 azo B, 
Holder || édv Bs 16 Baorret AB 17 vyas Be 18 amo- 
Baréev Bz 19 dva del. Kallenberg, Holder || wav éros maleb. Krueger, 
van H. 


exile is assumed for dramatic purposes, it 
is hard to determine. But even if Dem- 
aratos is the mere vehicle of Herodotean 
didactics, it is obvious that Herodotus 
addresses an audience which had much 
to learn in regard to the Hleusinia. 
Such a public was hardly to be found in 
Athens, Whether the author himself 
was a porns does not appear, but, no 
doubt appropriately, the Athenian exile 
lays the part of divine or exegete, the 
partan that of politician or diplomat. 
tay (piv trav ly civ 
Y' v: in Hdt.’s own day, as in the 
times of Demaratos and Dikaios, of 
Peisistratos, and long before. There is 
surely no need to bring down this whole 
anecdote to the later draft of Hdt.'s 
work, or its revision—easily as the 
chapter might be an insertion—or to 
connect it merely with the attempted 
revival, or rather extension, of the 
Eleusinian Festival after the thirty 
ears’ truce, which was to be one of 
erikles’ consolations for the failure of 
his more violent attempts to make 
Athens the head of a great empire, or of 
his still earlier and more ingenuous plan 
to win pan-Hellenic recognition for his 
city by making it the focus of a pan- 
Hellenic Congress (Plutareh Pertk. c. 17). 
12. odx Fore Skms of .. Eorar: there 
is here an omitted antecedent, and the 
ellipse, coupled with the double negation, 
serves to emphasize the assertion, in this 
case a prediction ; cp. Xenoph. Anabd. 
2. 4. 3 obx Eoriw Saws obk éxiPhoerat Huy 
(sc. Baccdkeds). olvog (nent.), an drat X. 


in Hadt., though the verb clvecO@a is to 
be found passim (esp. Bk. 9); cp. 1. 9 
supra. 

13. orpariy, as the context proves, 
embraces both the land and sea forces. 

(SmAa, ‘absolutely clear ’— 
also a dwat A. in Hat. ; cp. 1. 9 supra. 

14, é tipeplny, assistance, aid, 
support—as often ap. Hdt. The 
prominence of ‘the Athenians’ betrays 
the origin of the anecdote. 

15. xaracxfwy: for the verb cP: 
7. 184, 187 supra, passages which would 
suggest that a ujms or véueots was here 
too in view—although clearly not 
directed against the Greeks in Pelopon- 
nese or in Salamis. The word may be 
used in a weakened sense, meaning little 
more than the rpdryrac just below. 
The grammatical subject is obscure ; 
the nearest would be 7rd Oeyydpevor, 
but, as that must be taken in the passive, 
the result is nonsense. Stein suggests 
végos, by anticipation; xomoprés from 
above would be less remote and obscure ; 
but a vague though self-evident sub- 
ject, such as 7d Oefov rofro, or such like, 
suggests itself in the immediate context, 
or even ae aa i Td Gas 7. , 

19. Thy v Taurnv: no feast 
or festival, strictly speaking, has been 
described, or even expressly mentioned, 
but may be taken as implied in rév 
puorixdy faxxoy supra. The reference 
here is not to an dydv, which un- 
doubtedly was held at Eleusis (in strict 
terminology 7a ’Edevolvia), but to the 
celebration of the ‘mysteries’ (ra e- 
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érea TH Mntpt xal ty Kovpy, nal airdy te o Bovddpevos 20 
xat Tov GdrXwv “EAAjvev pveirar: Kal rv doviv Tis dxeoves 
éy tavTn tH opty laxyatovet.” mpos tadra eizrety Anudpnrov 
“olya te cat pmdevi drArAM Tov Aoyov TodToY elirys: hv yap 
to. €s Baciéa aveveryOn ta rea tadta, amoRadées TH 
Keparynv, kai oe ore éyw Suvycopat picacbae out’ adAos 25 
avOpwrrwyv ovbé els. adr’ ex’ Houyos, mepl b¢ orparins Tijode 
Oeoics perjoe.” tov pev 8) radra tapawéey, é« 5&8 rod 
KovioptodD Kal Ths dhwvas yevécOar vépos Kal petapoobery 
héperOat eri Larapivos er) 16 orparoredoy TO THY ‘EXAnVEY. 


20 rH Shunrps B: ry Arnrpe Holder, van H. || xovpy: ACP: xdpp 


21 pvéerar Stein! 
26 ovde efs ABC: ovdeis 
apGév Cobet 


yaa), which took place annually in 
Boédromion (15-23 ?), the 19th and 20th 
being especially devoted to the Iakchos- 
mp, and the latter of the two known 
y his name. On the evening which 
began that calendar day the pilgri 
reached Eleusis. During the daylight 
of the 19th they would have been 
marching from Athens, and it is, there- 
fore, inferentially to the 19th that the 
conversation between Dikaios and Dem- 
aratos is to be dated, and consequently 
to the 20th that the actual battle is to 
be referred. Op. generally, on the 
festival, etc., A. Mommsen, Feste der 
Stadt Athen (1898), 179-277. 
ava wavra trea: cp. 7. 106 dvd 
"50. i Meyrpl xal rq Kotpp: th 
20. ry Myrpl cal rq : the 
cult of 4 the mother and: the danahter: 
Demeter and Persephone, was presum- 
ably the original nucleus of the Eleu- 
sinian reXeral, but not necessarily, like 
the horia, confined to women (cp. 
2.171). The Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
bears no trace of the exclusion of men. 
The position of the other deities (‘the 
fod >and ‘the F Saeton! Eubulos, Pluton, 
riptolemos, Dionysos) associated with 
the cult is obscure, but the supposed 
Egyptian origin of the mysteries (Fou- 
cart, op. cit. supra) looks like a retro- 
gression in constructive criticism. At 
some early date, perhaps in connexion 
with the introduction of a new deity, 
perhaps as 2 consequence of the Athenian 
conquest of Eleusis, the cult obtained 
more catholic recognition, but the exact 


22 eirat z 
27 &) om. aC || éx 5) z 
29 és ro B, Holder, van H. 


24 Baoirja z || avevexOz B 
28 petdpovov 


point at which ‘pan-Hellenic’ signi- 
ficance was given to the ‘mysteries’ 
is not clear; probably at least as 
early as the times of Peisistratos, with 
whose position and policy such ideas 
were congruous. Even in the age of 
Peisistratos the enlarged Eleusinia may 
have been represented as a restoration. 

22, laxxd{ovor: sc. ddovcc (rdv 
“Iaxxov), cp. L. 9 supra. 

23. rdv Adyow trobrov. . rd brea 
vatra appear to be used here as virtual 
equivalents ; cp. Index sub ov. 

24, d&vevaxOy, ‘be reported.’ 

26. o0S@ «ls, ‘no, not one!’—a 
somewhat false, but perhaps idiomatic 
emphasis ; cp. 9. 80 ¢n/ra. 

ty’ ffovyos: an eminently idio- 
matic expression ; Larcher cites Eurip. 
Med, 553, Orest. 1275 for the adjectival 
construction with ev. 

otpatiis: as above, |. 13. 

27. Oeotor. pedo, ‘the will of the 
gods be done.’ 

é&: perhaps with a double 
force, material and temporal: ‘out of 
the dust and after the voice’; for 
temporal é« cp. 7. 188. 

28, perapoaSdy = nerdpovor “yerduevor : 
perdpovoy=peréwpov, cp. 7. 188. But 
cp. App. Crit. 

29. ; the uses with genitive (Zada- 

tvos) and accusative (7d rémedov) 
illustrated. The cloud could not have 
reached the Hellenic laager without 
reaching Salamis. Apparently here the 
genitive denotes the more general direc- 
tion, the accusative the more definite. 
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30 orm 87 avrovs pabeiy Ste TO vauTixov TO EiépEew arrodéeocOar 


pédAOL. 


radta pev Alxatos 6 Beoxvdeos ereye, Anuaprrov te 


cal GrAwv papTripwy Karamropevos. 

Oi Se és tov BépEewm vaurindy orparov rayOévtes, ered 
éx Tpnxivos Oenodpevos to tpaya TO Aaxwvexoy SueBnoay és 
tiv ‘loriainv, émuryovres tuépas tpeis Emdeov Se’ Evpirov, 


wal év érépnor rpicl nyépnoe eyévovto dv Padipow. 


@> pev 





30 57 Stein?, van H.: 6€ || droderOac B 


31 péANen? Krueger 





(Marc.) || re om. aC 32 Tov dAdrwv B || xaarrdpevos a 66. 1 
& B || fep£ews B 3 érAwor Bz || da a 
30. otrew &f xrd.: that this vision of the voyage to Phaleron. These six 


the souls of the faithful celebrating a 
n-Hellenic festival in a land occupied 

y the enemy portended aught but de- 
struction to the barbarian, could not 
enter their minds | 

31. Anpapfrrov te cal GAdAwv: they 
were not then ¢tée-d-tHe; others were 
present to attest the truth of the story. 
Or did Dikaios disregard the injunctions 
of Demaratos, and communicate their 
adventure to other persons on returnin 
to camp? papripev is of course use 
appositively ; cp. note on dros c. 55 
supra. Kara: os: cp. 6. 88, ante- 
stans, obtestans, a purely Herodotean 
use; cp. L. & 8. 

This remarkable anecdote is framed in, 
so to speak, at the beginning and the 
end, by express reference to the source, 
the authority. It comes in strangely 
and out of place here, at the close of the 
account of events on the Greek side, and 
before the account of events on the 
Persian side, to which it might rather 
seem to belong; but (i.) the Persian 
army has already been introduced into 
Attica, ce. 50-55; (ii.) chronologically 
the event seems to belong to the very day 


reached in c. 64. 

66. 1. of 8. . rayOévres: cp. of Se 
“EAjvev TaxOévres c. 1 supra. 
The narrative is here resumed from c. 
25 ad f. 

2. To tpdpa rd Aaxevuxdy, ‘the 
disaster to the Lakonians’ they beheld 
in seeing the corpse-exhibition, c. 25 
ri The Thespians are not here 
taken any account of. 

3. éwwxévres: they ‘halted,’ or re- 
mained at rest, waited; cp. émioxwy 
5. 16. 

Six days are here accounted for, 
three of which are consumed by the 
further halt at Histiaia, and three by 


days are in succession to two days ac- 
counted for in c. 25 supra, upon the 
second of which the naval forces were 
occupied in getting back to Histiaia, 
while the land-forces were getting under 
way on their march through Phokis and 
Boiotia to Athens. The previous day 
had been devoted to sight-seeing at 
Thermopylai; the day before that the 
king’s fleet was occupied in advancing 
from Aphetai to Histiaia (c. 28 supra). 
Thus nine days in all are accounted for. 
The first of these nine days is the day 
immediately succeeding the fighting off 
Artemision, which occupies three days, 
exactly synchronizing ex hypothesi with 
the engagements at Thermopylai: add- 
ing these three days it would appear 
that the Persian fleet arrived at Phaleron 
on the twelfth day after ite arrival at 
Aphetai, both events included. The 
fleet apparently finds the army in full 
possession of Athens, but what interval 
separated the arrival of any and of 
fleet Hdt. does not specify. If Xerxes 
occupied the Athenian Akropolis in less 
than a week after leaving Thermopylai, 
having in the meantime ravaged at least 
Phokis, and destroyed Plataiai and 
Thespiai, his advance was a tolerably 
rapid one. In fact, it is hardly credible. 
The log of the fleet may have been ac- 
curately preserved ; but the arrival of 
fleet and army in Attica may have 
synchronized, the apparent interval 
being an illusion due to Hdt.’s method 
in separating the accounts of synchronous 
operations, and completing (relatively) 
the story of one series before entering 
on that of the other. He himself is here 
more concerned with the material mass 
than with the temporal motions of the 
forces. Cp. et ndix VI. § 2. 

4, os pav dnol Soxday: the construction 
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éuot Soxéev, ovx erdocoves edvtes aptOuov éoéBarov és Tass 
"A@nvas, natd re trepoy cal thot vnvol arixopevot, 7 eal 
te Xnmiusa amixovro nal és @epporiras: dvriOnjow yap Totcl 
te UO TOU yeysavos avTdy airodopévotot Kal toto dv Beppo- 
wurnot Kat ryote én’ Aprewicip vavpaylyot rovacde rods rére 
ovK@ érrouévovs Bacihét, Mndséas nat Awptéas xat Aoxpods 
kat Bowrods wavotparin érouévous mv Oecomiéwv xar 
TIXaraéwv, xal dra Kapvoriovs te cal Avdplous xad Tyvious 


5 Soxéec Sz, Cobet || évéBadrrAov C 


van H. || éeé s 
Georuwy te CPz, Gaisford, van H. 


is an asyndeton, there is no 3¢ corre- 
sponding to uéy, the infinitive is pendens. 
he judgement or calculation thus intro- 
duced by the historian and claimed as 
his own is not to his credit, being flatly 
contradicted by his own previous narra- 
tive, and in itself irrational. He judges 
the forces of Xerxes by sea and by land 
to have been as large, when they occu- 
pied Attica, before the battle of Salamis, 
as they had been at their arrival off 
Sepias and at Thermopylai. It is not 
quite clear, Perhape whether Hat. 
means to exclude the losses in the storm 
off the esian shore (as Blakesle 
suggests); but even so, Blakesley finds 
it impossible to conceive Hdt.’s state- 
ment as ‘‘at all near the truth, unless 
enormous exaggeration is to be presumed 
in the accounts of the engagements off 
Artemision.” But the more natural in- 
terpretation of this passage would refer 
it back to 7. 188 supra, where the bar- 
barians éfayfove: ris Mayvnolns xwons 
éxl S77ridda—a statement at once followed 
by the grossly exaggerated estimate of 
the king's forces (7. 184-7), which is in 
itself one of the greatest stumbling-blocks 
in Hdt.’s historiography. His record of 
the Persian losses at sea since that point 
amount to upwards of 700 triremes: of 
his original total 1327, only about 600 
remain at this point, according to the 
narrative, dfidpuoxo. The notion that 
these enormous losses could have been 
made good by additions to the fleet 
between Artemision and Phaleron is 
patently abeurd. The alternative pre- 
sents iteelf: that the losses, and that 
the original numbers themselves, have 
been tly exaggerated. But the 
navy -list, though not free from mis- 
calculation, is perhaps approximately 


6 dmixdpevoe om. B, secl. 


10 MnAcéas re S, Gaisford, van H. 11 
sound (cp. Appendix II. § 5). Hdt.’s 


urpose is obvious, to identify the navy- 
fist for Salamis with the estimate and 
lists already given, and so to glorify the 
victory. He may have been encouraged 
by the fact that Aischylos had given, 
virtually, the maximum for Salamis. 
Hdt. not merely asserts that all losses 
had been made good, but also assumes 
that the whole fleet came to Phaleron. 
Probably on neither point is he correct. 

The case of the army is not identical 
with that of the fleet. Losses had been 
lighter, and the supplements far greater. 
The Hellenic troops in the army of 
Mardonios are estimated at 50,000 (9. 
82 ee But Hdt. apparently makes 
no allowance, in the case of army or of 
fleet, for any guards or garrisons left en 
route, or for the ordinary wear and tear 
of warfare. He assumes that the whole 
land-forces of the king invaded Attica: 
that assumption, if true, would render 
more than ever incredible the gross 
exaggeration of his estimates, 7. 184 ff. 

In any case the deliberate calculation 
of Hdt. in this age, as in 7. 184 ff., 
shows that he takes himself sales | as 
a historian, precludes our treating him 
merely as an irresponsible raconteur, 
and goes far to justify the rigid applica- 
tion of Sachkritik to his methods and 
results. 

10. MnAuas . . TlAaracdev: on the 
Malians, Lokrians, Boiotians cp. 7. 182; 
on the Dorians 8. 31. For Thespiai and 
Plataiai, c. 50 supra. 

12. Kapvorlovs: the geographical 
position of Karystos is indicated in 4. 
83 and 6. 99; the latter passage shows 
that the Karystians had in 490 B.c. 
resisted the ‘barbarians,’ though not 
successfully. An attempt was made 
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Tay émeuvncOnpev mpotepoy Ta’ ovvdpmata. 


daw yap 8 mpo- 


15 éBawe éowrépw rijs “EXAdSos 6 Ilépons, rocovT@ wréw eOved 


e 
ot elrrero. 


"Evel ay amixaro és ras “"AOnvas mdvres obdroe mA 
Ilaplov (IIdpsot 88 ttrorerpbévres dv KiOvm éxapaddoxeoy Tov 
moXepov Ki amoBycerat), ot S& Rovrrol ws amixovro és Td 
Parnpov, évOaita xatéBn avbros ElépEns em) ras véas, éOédrov 


some cuppettai te nal mudécOar Trav éemiTACdvTAY Tas yropas. 


13 re post Tyviovs om. a 
van H. || mpooréBatvev V) Bz 


15 érwrépw a 


14 érepvioOnv 8B, Stein}, Holder, 
67. 1 éreire! 


van H. || awtxéato Pz: darixero B || odro: om. z 3 98: ry 2 4 


vijas Be || Oéduv B 


trAwovruv B 


in 480 B.c. to punish them for their 
‘medism’; cp.c. 12linfra. They were 
afterwards subjected to Athens (cp. 9. 
105), and assessed generally at five 
talents (cp. Hill, Sowrces, p. 91). 

*AvSplovs: for the position of 
Andros cp. 4. 33, 5. 31. For the sub- 
sequent operations against it, cc. 108 ff. 
infra. 

Tyvlovs : for the position of Tenos 
cp. 4. 83, 6. 97; for the subsequent 
patriotism of Tenos and its reward, cc. 
82f. infra. 

13. tév wévre rodlov: not counting 
the Aiginetans or Euboian towns, six 
island states have been enumerated in 
the Greek navy-list (c. 46 supra), viz. 
Keos, Naxos, Kythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, 
Melos ; it is the first five, perhaps, which 
are here referred to (Stein understands 
Keos to be the one omitted). Paros also 
has to be excepted, c. 87. 

14. rév drepvioOnpey mpdérepov ra 
ovvépara: the reference back is to c. 46 
supra. The grammatical construction 
is remarkable; cp. 6. 136. But the 
accusatives, especially ovvéuara here, 
might be taken as of reference or limit, 
rather than as directly objective. 

arpoéBaive towrépw ris ‘EANGS0s : 
cp. c. 60 supra xrpoShoovra éxacrépw rijs 
"Arricfjs. ‘ Hellas’ has here rather more 
the appearance of a geographical sense, 
even limited to the peninsula. 

67. 1. dalxaro és rds “AOfvas: cor- 
rected, both as to time and place, just 
below into dxixovyro és rd PdAnpov. The 
city-name might pass for the country, 


cp. 9. 17. 
2. I1dpwor had paid dearly for Medism 


5 cuppetgai van H., Stein’: 


cuppigat || éme- 


in 489 B.o.; cp. 6. 133-5. They now 
‘remained behind’ (froAe » Cp. 
5. 61, 9. 53) in Kythnos—itself on the 
patriotic side, o. 46 supra—and like the 
Korkyreans in the west, é KEOV 
tov w., cp. 7. 168, This attitude of the 
Parians seems to show—like the deser- 
tion of the Lemnian and the Tenian— 
that the islanders by no means regarded 
the triumph of the king as a foregone 
conclusion. 

3. of 8 Aowrof: the 38é resumptive, 
after a parenthesis; cp. 7. 95 tot. verb. 

+) Dddnpov, c. 66 supra. In 6. 
116 it is described as ‘at that time 
(490 B.c.) the Athenian arsenal (érlvecov)’ 
—perhaps because in the narrative there 
the remark is of especial point in view 
of the threatening pause of the Persian 
fleet in the offing; or perhaps because 
when Hat. wrote that age he had 
a personal acquaintance with the Attic 
harbours, which he still lacked when 
writing “a ghey EF o 7. ‘nace 

4, Ka a : the king 
doubtless rode, or say davai down in 
his open chariot or closed carriage (cp. 
7. 41 supra); he surely would not be 
walking from Athens. But it was an 
effort of condescension; for Xerxes 
might have summoned the council of 
war to Athens if he had merely wished 
to take advice. The king had not re- 
viewed his fleet properly since Doriskos, 
or y least since Therme (cp. 7. 44, 100, 
127). 

5. ov: not the ships, but the men, 
or theircommanders. tév éruriedvrav: 
cp. 7. 98 supra. With ovppedtar cp. 
c. 58 supra. 
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7 raftdpxat R || vywv Bz 8 edé5wxe RS: edérdwxe V 9 
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6. wpot{ero: sedem altiorem, prae- 
cipuam, cepit (occupabat 1), Baehr. The 
others Uovyro, just imfra. Cp. 4. 88 
Aapeior dy xpociply xarhpevoy, and 7. 44 
—the zpocté3py on which Xerxes sat 
(tgero) at Abydos to review the fleet. 
Similarly wrpoxarif{éuevos 5. 12, and the 
same word in the active 1. 14, 97. 


raflapxor, as in 7. 99. 
fs ZBavios [(BacrArets]: cp. App. 


Crit. Stein defends the Bacrre’s on 
account of the proximity of raglapyo, 
in which case 2idwvlw»y would be more 
usuaL Tetramnestos was a booger 7. 
98 supra; the Tyrian’s was Mapen, 10. 
10) Beebe © why is Mardonios, 
one of the six field-marshals (7. 82), thus 
employed on this occasion, when there 
were four admirals, including two ‘of 
the blood,’ who commanded the fleet 
(7. 97)? Blakesley replied that much 
greater confidence was placed in his 
strategic talents, and that he was per. 
haps regarded as the commander-in-chief 
of both services. But Xerxes himself 
surely occupies at present this position. 
Mardonios figures here perhaps for 
literary reasons, because he is one of the 
leading dramatis personae, and it is high 
time fhat something more were heard 
of him; he is needed as a foil to 
Artemisia ; cp. ce. 100-102 infra. One 
must not take this council too seriously ; 


the Persian admirals are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

11. Gmromepépevos éxdorrov: cp. 6. 48. 

68. 2. of pév GAOL. . “Aprepsrl(n 8é 
- -: cp. 5. 86 of pew 8h AAA wdvres 
yrwuny xara rwurd éepépovro Kedevovres 
drlorac@a: ‘Exaraios 8’ 6 \ocyowowbs Kr. 
On Artemisia 7. 99 supra. 

4. 748« dn, ‘made the following 
speech.’ The very words are given of 
the apeorn) and of a speech within the 
speech. 

elarety pot, ‘ prythee, say | ’—imper. 
infin. (cp. 7. 159 App. Crit.), and dativ. 
ethic. 

Artemisia claims to have distinguished 
herself in the sea-fights off Euboia 
(Artemision !), of which claim the sources 
followed by Hdt. above apparently know 
nothing. He is here, doubtless, drawing 
upon his native traditions, and perhaps 
composing rather freely. 

6. thy && lobcav yvduny: the 3é is 
peculiar, but, as Stein saplains, may be 
taken to express the antithesis between 
the real or genuine (éofcay) opinion, 
which she expresses, and the unreal 
opinions given by the others. But the 
antithesis would be more pointed if it 
lay between the persons—Artemisia on 
the one side, the kings on the other— 
than between the opinions. How little 
tTvyxdve need connote of ‘chance’ is well 
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S¢ doicav yvounv pe Sixatoy dori drrodeixvucbar, TA TUyydve 
dpovéovoa dptora és mpnypata ta aod. al tor rdde déyo- 
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15 xelvous émpere. TH Se eyw Soxéw amroPyncecOar Ta TOY ayTt- 
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xara, moms Se éxacroe pevEovrar. ovte yap otros mdpa ode 
ev TH view TavTn, ws eyo TuvOdvopal, obte adrovs oixds, Hv 
ov ént tiv TleXorovynocoy éXavbvys tov melov otparov, atpemrety 
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illustrated by the context (it has as 
much affinity with 7éyv7 as with rox7). 

9. of yap dvSpes . . yuvaixdy: cp. 7. 
210 supra, where something nearly as 
bad is said of the fighting on land, and 
c. 88 infra, where Xerxes remembers 
this shrewish mot, with a difference. 
Cp. 9. 107, which shows how bitter was 
the taunt even to the barbarian. In 
Lita gi the fleet Artemisia apparently 
would make a silent exception for the 
Greek contingents! cp. L 30 infra. 

12. txas pév, ‘thou art in possession 
of. .’ Ne tat below, ‘keep.’ 

Tay Tep .. weber Gar: op. 7. 

4. Athens is the goal of the expedition. 
‘The rest of Hellas’ was hardly to be 
included in the actual possessions of the 
king, so long as Peloponnesos, to say 

thing of the West, remained. 

15. dyruroddpov 
7. 286, 4. 184, 140. 


18. 4 Kal wpoBalvow és riv Iedo- 


= dyrimoneulav : ep. 


awovynooyv. Artemisia too is credited 
with the idea previously ascribed to 
Demaratos, 7. 235 supra, of an advance 
on the Peloponnesos, but with a differ- 
ence: she appears to advocate a weak 
blockade of Salamis and an advance by 
the army (cp. below, #v od éwt ri IeXo- 
wévynocov é\atvys Trip wefdv orpardy), 
Such an advance, she argues, will dissipate 
and scatter the Hellenes—apparently 
that is the Hellenic fleet at Ralamic 
who are to be allowed and encouraged 
to break up xara wéuss. They must be 
looking for a vavpaxin, as shortage of 
provisions would in any case compel them 
either to fight or to dissolve. ‘Refuse 
battle by sea, push on by land,’ is 
Artemisia’s plan—a distinctly inferior 
plan to that ascribed to Demaratos J.c. 
Artemisia underrates the defensibility of 
the Isthmos, which, apart from naval co- 
operation, the Greeks could have held for 
ever; the gates into Peloponnesos were 
across the water ; cp. 9. 9 in/ra. 
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rovs éxetOev adtay Hxovras, ovdé ode pedjoe rpo tov “APnvéwy 
vaupaxéev. tv bé adtixa érretyOns vavpayjoat, Sepalyw 25 
Hh 6 vauTixds otpatos KxaxwOels tov melov mpocdnrnonTas. 
apos 5¢ @ Bactrted wai rode és Oupoy Bdrev, ws Totce pe 
xpnotoc. Tay avOpwrwy Kaxol Sotrot didéover yiverOas, Toice 
Sé xaxoiot ypnotol. aol Sé dovte dpiotm avipav mdvrov 
xaxol Sodndot eiai, of ev cuppdyov NOyw AéyovTat elvas coves 30 
Aliyumrvot te xat Kurrpsou wat Kidsxes wat Idududon, toy 
dperos dort ovdév.” tadra Reyovons wpos Mapdomov, Sco: 69 
pev Foay ebvoo. tH ‘Aptepiolyn, cuphopiy éroedyTo Tous 
AOryous > KaKoy TL Tecopévns mpos Bactdéos, Stu ov ea 
vaupaxlnv toéerGar: of 58 dayedpevoi te xal POovéovres airy, 


dre éy mparrowy reTiysmpevns Sia wdvrwy tov cuppdyor, 5 


24 ovde Stein® (fortuito 1): peAjoev van H. e Plutarch. Mor. 870 


25 vavpaxynoar: vavpayeey B 
P: wpodnAnjoynras Bz 


27. sag Ie aap 7.51. Cp. Ikad 
1. 297. The aphorism which follows 
is not a very sound one; rather, one 


might say, ‘Good masters (and still 
more good mistresses) make 
servants.’ If the slaves and subjects 
of Xerxes were indeed such as Artemisia 
described them, it was a condemnation 
of the master, of the system. Still more 
absurd is her converse: The better the 
master, the worse the slave! But is 
not Hdt. himself aware of all this? Is 
not the ahaa aphorism, put into 
the mouth of Artemisia, a hit at the 
t, and the ¢yrannis? Is there not 
a little malice at the woman’s expense } 
The lines quoted by Wesseling from 
Naumachios ap. Stob. Ixxi. p. 438 fin. 
are not identical in sentiment with the 
Herodotean, but rather a plea for the 
tia media— 
pre cach Suderos reots Eco pre pdr’ 
és OX} 
dalveo pytrepo yap del xou rijua pépovras. 
Gdpoet Secdiérwv pdr’ émcxparéovew Avaxres. 


30. dv ouppdxoy fal ey Artemisia 
apparently implies that the only persons 
deserving the honourable title of the 
king’s a were Hellenes—like herself. 
The non-Hellenic members of the fleet— 
Egyptians, Kyprians, Kilikians, Pam- 


26 mrpocdnAjoerat a: mpodnAnceras 
27 Baréoa 
eioe Az, Stein! || ev om. B || evar om. B 
3 BactAnos 2 || aca: é@ B: éa Reiske, Holder, van H. 
BCSV: dyadpevol AR, Holder, van H. 


28 diAovo. a 30 SovAoi 
69. 2 évayv z || éroéovro B 
4 dyedpevoi 


5 Teripnpevy z 


phylians—are born slaves, and naturally 
worthless for fighting purposes. But 
she does not venture so to taboo the 
Phoenicians. Mardonios amends her 
list, c. 100 infra. 

According to the navy-list, 7. 89 ff., 
the Egyptians furnished 200 ships, the 
Kyprians 150, the Kilikians 100, the 
Pamphylians 30, a total of 480 ships. 
This might conceivably represent one 

uadron of the whole fleet, if it was 
divided tripartito ; cp. 7. 97. 

69. 1. ratra S$: 8C. THs yupat- 
xos. She had her friends, and her 
enemies, as the context suggests. 

cupdopiy trovefvro: cp. c. 100 


: : ; cp. 
oc. 86, 61 supra. The opt. (éy7) would 
be in order here but less graphic and 
ee 

5. dre. . rerepnpévns below appears 
to be oe onlinate with ws pie arse 
above—the gen. abs. following a dat. 
(as often)—except that the one is a 
conjecture, the other a matter of fact; 
but had Hdt. written reriunpévy it 
would (as Stein observes) have trans- 
formed the fact, alleged by the historian, 
merely into the motive experienced by 
her envious enemies. Te kal 

viovres: cp. 6. 61 Gbbyy xal dyy 
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éréprrovTo TH avaxpiot ws airodeopévns avrijs. 


érrel 5€ avn- 


velyOnoay ai yopa és Bépnv, xdpta te hoOn tH youn TH 
"Aprepwotns, xat voulSwv eri mpotepov arrovdainy elvar rore 


TOAN@ PadNov atvee. 


Euws 5é rotct wAéoot reiBecbar exéreve, 


10 rade xatadokas, mpos pev EvBoin odéas Oedoxanéeww os ov 
mapeovros avtod, tote Sé avtos mapecxevacto GencacOa 


vaupayéovras. 


"Exel 58 mapiyyeAdov avatréew, avipyou tas véas él 


6 dvaxpice. a: xpioes B: xpiot Holder, van H. || érecéy) B: eeire! 


van H. 
arecioot B 


7 E€p£ea Bz || rhe aprenioins AB: rhs dprepwins 9 
11 mapeoxevaoto deleto, OejxoerOar pos. Naber, van H. 


70. 1 érecé) 8B, Holder, van H. || mapyyyeAov AV: rapiyyeAAev (sic) 
Valckenaer, van H. || dvarAwev Be || vias 


xpedpevos (Demaratos: was he among 
Artemisia’s rivals here 3). 
$a wévrov, as in co. 37 supra. 

6. The meaning of dvaxproiws—discep- 
tatio—appears to be guaranteed by 
dvaxpwouévous 9. 56 infra, otherwise 
dmwoxploc or xploc might rather be 
expected here ; cp. App. Crit. 

8. tre wpdrepov, ‘still earlier ’—just 
as we say, érc being used with any 
comparative, to strengthen it—and not 
necessarily =%6y, though no doubt 457 
would give an excellent sense with the 
temporal adverb. ovrovSalny, sc. rh» 
yuvatka. 

10. xaraddgas, as in 3. 27. 

@eAoxaxdéay is imperfect. 

@s ob wapedvros atrod, ‘in his 
absence,’ as matter of fact; a reason in 
Xerxes’ mind, though not suggested as 
a reason which had been in their minds. 

11. rére 84, ‘but now’—airés, though 
in the oratio obligua—‘ he had made all 
preparations to see them fight at sea.’ 

maperkevacro: the pl.p. pass. in 
midd. or active sense is remarkable. 
Cp. App. Crit. 

70. 1. drei & ov: what in- 
terval, if any, intervened between the 
resolution of Xerxes to do battle and 
the dyda)oos of the fleet, does not appear. 
The grammatical subject of rapiyyyeddov 
is also obscure: is it of ray dOvéwy ray 
aoperépwy ripayya xal ratlapyo: of c. 67 
supra, or is it not rather ol rod vaurixov 
orparryol (7. 97)? Whatever it is, the 
subject of dvfyor is different: those 
who issue and those who execute one 
and the same order cannot be identical. 
Hat. apparently assumes that the whole 
fleet was together at Phaleron. 


dvfjyov «rA.: though dviyor is the 
imperfect, rapexplOncay diaraxOévres is a 
perfect aorist, and bars the assumption 
that the dvda\oos was not accomplished : 
it was for vavuaxlny srovhoacba that 
daylight failed. The exact position, 
however, occupied by the fleet, when 
this dvda\oos was carried out completely, 
is not clearly defined by the words émi 
THv Zahapiva. Leake, followed by Grote, 
argued that the movement here described 
took the Persian ships right into the 
straits, and ended in their being drawn 
up in battle-array along the Attic shore, 
facing the Greeks in the bay of Salamis. 
That argument is in so far justified as 
it gives point to the statement imme- 
diately succeeding, rére pév yur 
yaupaxlny wrovhoacda, for this statement 
seems to imply that the Persians have 
reached a position in which they have it 
in their power to deliver an attack. 
Possibly Hdt. so conceived the situation 
(as far as he had anv clear and dis- 
tinct conception in the matter), but 
nevertheless Leake’s theory cannot be 
correct or true to the facts. For 
reasons given elsewhere (cp. Appendix 
VI. § 8) it is incredible that the Persian 
fleet entered the straits by daylight and 
took up a position in order of battle 
opposite the Greeks in the bay of 
Salamis. Nor do the words of Hdt. in 
this passage, which no doubt reproduce 
what he had heard or read, of necessity 
imply any such absurdity. The Persian 
ships moved from Phaleron upon Salamis 
to attack the Greeks, and reached a 
position in battle-array; but whether 
that position was within or outside the 
straits is not expressly stated, nor is 
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3 (e£npxere? van H.) || rovéer Oar z 


eis B, Holder 


its orientation given. As the Persians 
were allowed to carry out this mancuvre 
without being disturbed, the inference 
would rather be that, as far as the 
movement went this day, it was all 
outside the straits. 

2. wapex vy SarayOlvtes Kar’ 
jnovy(ny: these words mean that they 
were allowed to take up a position, 
ue by squadron, parallel to, or 
a ones of, some given line or object. 

the didragis Zs 7. 84, 124,178. In 
9. 98 infra we have wodd\dv dé wretiy 
rapaxexpiévoy rapa rév alyaddv. The 
foot-soldiers are a on land, but 
drawn up along-shore. In the present 
instance zapd tiv alyadéy is wanting ; 
and even if it were supplied, the question 
would arise, what or which shore? The 
only indication of direction in this 
e is in the words éwi thy Zadapiva 
—the wapdragis (s0 to speak) is prima 
facie wape ry Zadapiva, or secondly 
wap ddd\fAovs—simply in parallel lines, 
the whole position ing indefinite, but 
presumably outside the straits. If 
‘Salamis’ with the article in Hdt. 
always denoted ‘the town’ as distinct 
from ‘the island,’ this age would, 
indeed, carry them inside the straits ; 
but no such canon obtains. 

It is, however, quite possible that 
Hdt. has gone too far in reporting for 
this precise point the occupation of 
& position, wherever it was, by the 
Persian fleet, in battle-array; the 
dvydwhoos may have begun, but rap- 
expiOnoay d.araxGévres may be incorrect 
and premature. Or, again, the ddrafis, 
too, may have been complete, and the 
reason why no battle ensued may be, 
not that night descended on the Persians, 
but that the Greek fleet remained 
ensconced in the bay of Salamis, and 
would not respond to the challenge, or 
come out to do battle with the king’s 
fleet in the open waters. 


VOL. I PY. i 


8 adévres a 


4 re yap B || éyevero Pa || 


The precise day upon which the 
dydwdoos took place and battle was 
offered, but not accepted, by the Greeks, 
is clearly the day before the actual 
battle, and as such would apparently 
coincide with the day in cc. 64, 65 supra, 
of the earthquake by sea and land, and 
the vision of Dikaios and Demaratos. 
If an earthquake really took place that 
morning, it speaks volumes for the 
courage of the Persians that they were 
prepared to go out to battle. 

4. of 88 waperxevdfovro és ri torre- 
pa(ny: these words can hardly cover a 
return to land, and a fresh start, so to 
speak ; rather the implication seems to be 
that the Persian fleet remained at sea. 
The 8¢ is associated with the grammatical 
subject, iterated for sake of emphasis 
(cp. 7. 50). 

5. robs & “EdAnvas: the scene shifts 
back to the Greek laager, the time is 
not changed, the day in c. 64 above 
coinciding with the day in this, but 
night has apparently fallen, and the 
tone of the narrative, the temper of 
the Greeks, is completely transformed ! 
There they had decided to do battle 
(but not for a day or two, not until they 
can summon, or fetch, the Aiakids from 
as !): here they are seized with fear 
and trembling. 

6. atrol pév: the antithesis is in- 
directly supplied below by ray dé 
BapBdpwr xrd. They were likely to be 
shut up in Salamis, while the Pelopon- 
nesos was being invaded by the land- 
forces of the Persians (Artemisia’s plan, 
cp. c. 68). The sequence pA&ddAov4er— 
wro\LopK fc ovra pevero is observable. 
Stein takes the last sentence (rdv 8&8 

Baépov xr.) as simply explanatory of 
the words immediately preceding: other 
editors make it begin a new chapter or 
paragraph. 

8. vexnOdvres . . wodropKticovrat : 
cp. c. 49 supra, el vexnOdwor Tp vavpaxly 
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71. 2 ra Suvara del. Krueger, van H. || éuBdaAovey B: éoBadrAorev z 


4 Aewvidea B 5 re ex B 


é&y Zadauin pev ébvres wodsopxioorra: ev 
vhow. The Greeks, in fact, are back in 
the state of mind before—or perhaps 
more truly just after—the capture of 
the Akropolis; the resolution of the 
preceding night goes for nee Arte- 
misia, o. 68 supra, seems to deny the 
possibility of their standing a siege in 
the island, for lack of provision. There 
is no similar su on here. She, 
however, had advised the king to avoid 
battle at sea, and restrict his naval 
operations to a blockade. The Greeks 
anticipate a defeat. 

9. rév 8 BapBdpay . . eri 
II vynoroy : we must suppose this a 
fact, even if it is an element in their 
fear. Towards nightfall on the day on 
which the Persian fleet had moved up 
on Salamis, the Persian army was 
known to be on the march for the 
Isthmos, moving in the cool. The 
movement of the army must surely 
stand in some relation to the movement 
of the fleet; Artemisia had proposed it 
as an alternative (c. 68 piora). 

Were Dikaios and Demaratos with 
this army, or army-column, when they 
had their vision, c. 65 supra ! 

’ Was there, in fact, any demonstration 
by land against the Peloponnesos? 
From Eleusis to the Isthmos was some 
thirty miles. Was some movement of 
the land-forces, designed to enable them 
to co-operate with the fleet in the 
impending battle, misinterpreted as an 
advance on the Peloponnese? Or is the 
march quite surely timed? Is it certain 
that it took place just on this day, and 
at nightfall? There is a considerable 
margin of possible error in this assertion. 
The Spa a pea of strategic move- 
ments and plans depends upon the nicest 
chronological accuracy of days and hours ; 
and it is risky work reconstructing them 
from so casual and haphazard a writer 
as Hdt. 


oom. @ 


trd tiv wapeodcay vicra, cp. 9. 
58 infra. 

71. 1. xalrov, ‘and yet'—they need 
not have been so mightily afraid, nor 
was their own country d¢d\acros — it 
had been rendered impregnable, as far 
as the land route was concerned: and 
they must have known it! There were 
three measures of defence: i. The Zxtpwrts 
666s had been broken up and rendered 
impassable. ii. A wall had been built 
across the isthmus. iii Just behind 
that wall was laagered a large army, 
under command of the Spartan Regent. 
Yes, xar’ #re:pov Peloponnese was safe. 
A movement of the Persian army in 
that direction could not have caused 
consternation in Salamis. Had the 
Persian fleet shown signs of moving in 
that direction there would have been 
more ground for apprehension; cp. c. 
a ee he pluperfect h 

2. vyro: the pluperfect here 
has _ its al temporal force, as also 
TeredeuTykévas just below. 

8. @s . . Téxvorra, ‘as soon as ever’ 
they knew the fate of Leonidas and 
his men. How soon would that have 
been? Long before the arrival of the 
Persian in Attica, and even before the 
arrival of the Greek fleet at Salamis. 
What follows might almost seem to be 
regarded by Hdt. as a spontaneous, and 
so fortuitous, concourse of armed men 
to the Isthmos: no doubt the movement 
was in response to Spartan command. 
But the army may have been under 
orders to mobilize, nay, may have been 
under way. Was not this the very force 
that should have been in Boiotia? Cp. 
© 8. hed & *Avatavbp(Se 

6. ‘ ; 
AcovlSen seats &8eaAdeds. Not much 
can be made out of this notice under 
the head of Composition; see 7. 205 
supra. The mere patronymic would 
prove little. Yet this passage may be 
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of older composition than the other, 
as it almost certainly is older than 
5. 41. Why does not Hdt. add here 
that Kleombrotos was Regent for 
Pleistarchos? Cp. 9. 10 infra. 

7. tiv Txwpevida vy: between 
Megara and Krommyon, and so to the 
Isthmos ; Strabo 391 ywera 38> Kpoupvava 
brepxeivra: ris TArrixjs <dxrfis> al 
Zxepwrldes wérpa: wdpodov ovx daodel- 
movoas mwpds Oaddrry: wtwrép atrov 38’ 
€orly % 680s 4 éxi Meydpwy xal rijs 
"Arruss dxd roi "Ic8uot- obrw de 
opdbdpa mdynordgfea rats wrérpas 7 dds 
Gore woddaxoi cal mapdkpnuyds ore 
bid 7d) brepxeluevoy Spos SuvcBardy re 
kai ifpddédv: Pausanias 1. 44. 7 (10) 
Thy dé dvopatopévny dxd Ilpwvos kal 
és réde (6507) Zalpwy, jvika Meyapetow 
érodeudpxye, mpGros, ws Aéyoucw, éxolncer 
dvipdow ddevecry edfwrois. 'Adpravds de 
{6} Baccrteds xal ofrws, ws cal fv Appara 
évartla C\alynra, xaréorncey evpyxwph 
re xal éwirniclay elva:. It is described 
as it existed in the middle of the last 
century, a proverbial Via Mala (Kaki 
Skaia), in Curtius’s Peloponnesos i. (1851), 

. 9, when it was again a mere foot- 

th. But Hadrian can hardly have 

m absolutely the first to make it 
available for vehicles, Perhape the 
Peloponnesians on this occasion were 
destroying a road adapted for wheels. 
The verb cvyxécavres implies a made 
road or causeway. (cxipos perhaps 
means ‘hard-rock.’ Strabo 393 men- 
tions Zxipéds among several old names 
for the island of Salamis; cp. c. 94 
infra.) There went at least one (cp. 
Blakesley, Rawlinson), if not two, other 
roads (Curtius Z.c.) through the Megarid 
to the Peloponnesos: the Skironian was 
the shortest, and, bad as it may have 
been, umably the easiest. 

8. he odu Boke BovAcvopsvows sug- 


8 wKoddpeov 2 
10 yvero AB: pero C: Aviero 


9 prupiddwv ABP : 
11 évedopéovro B, 


gests a formal and deliberate plan, 
without precisely dating it. There was 
room for discussion: ought they not to 
have marched into Boiotia ! op. o. 40 
supra. They substitute the defence of 
the Peloponnesos for the defence of 
aur 56 Sud tod *IoGpod 
olxo : TRK OF. 
It was not tinished for some time—not 
till the summer of 479 B.0., if we may 
trust 9. 8 infra. Blakesley remarks that 
the wall was not built at the narrowest 
int of the isthmus, but further south, 
rom Lechaeum to Oenchreae (cp. Pausan. 
7. 6. 7), ‘‘with a view of preventing a 
debarkation <immediately> in the rear 
of the defending force.” E. Curtius, 
however, Pelop. i. 14, places the wall at 
the narrowest part ; cp. below. 

9. pupddeoy rohNbry : a vague but 
large estimate, which, if anywhere near 
the truth, makes it the more surprising 
that the work was still unfinished in the 
following summer ; 9. 8 in/ra. 

10. vero: from dew, ‘radic. form of 
dytw, dvirw'; cp. 7. 20 supra; Il. 18. 
473 bxrws “Hoaworss 7’ €0édot Kal Epyor 
dvaro. The imperfect tense is here 
emphatic. The materials of the wall 
are remarkable. A(@o. for foundation ; 
awXvOo. for the superstracture; §¢Aa 


for palisading, towers, ete. ; 1 
Wdaypov, either to be used for filling 
holes or the sand for making mortar. 


The visible traces of building which 
still remain hardly go back to 480 B.c. 
The wall seems to have been rebuilt in 
279 B.o. (Pausan. J.c. supra), as also by 
Valerian 253 a.p., and three centuries 
later by Justinian, and in modern times 
by the Venetians against the Turk ; cp. 
Curtius J.c.; Baedeker’s Greece (1889), 
p. 238. The line of wall is immediately 
south of the Diolkos (cp. Strabo 335). 

11. Alwvov: cp. 7. 56 supra. 
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72. 1 BwOyoavres B, van H. || ravdnpi ofSe Holder, van H.: wavénpet 
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72. 1. of 8 BonOhoavres . . Twav- 
Snpl: evidently some great credit is 
taken for this Bo#@ea: in six lines the 
title or term is used thrice, the effort 
is par a (raydnul), the complete 
list of folks represented in the muster 
is given nominatim, the rest of the 
Peloponnesians are stigmatized for their 
indifference. Yet, in truth, what the 
Spartans and their allies deserved was 
@ severe censure for broken pledges, 
and the selfish abandonment of Attica. 
This Isthmian wall was no credit to the 
Peloponnesians, and hardly consistent 
with Spartan principles (though they 
had used the wall at Thermopylai like- 
wise, 7. 176 supra). The levy for 
Plataia was also ravdnpl, i.e. the two- 
thirds, or all save olf wrpecBirepo and ol 
vewrepo, and the figures for Plataia 
would give a total here of not less than 
22,000 hoplites, while, of course, large 
masses of ycAol and of slaves would have 
been employed upon the actual building. 

2. Aaxcdamsdveot. It is perhaps not 
to be assumed that Sparta sent as many 
men to the Isthmos in 480 n.0. as to 
Plataia in 479 B.c. (supposing the figures 
for the latter to be correct, 9. 28). 

"Apxddes advres. Tegea, Man- 
tineia, Orchomenos would certainly be 
included — and pean other places, 
The phrase is remarkable, as though 
relative to & Kxowdry Tov ‘Apkddwy, at 
Thermopylai the Arcadians are repre- 
sented by 2120 men, 7. 202. But what 
of the medizers, c. 26 supra ? 

*HAcios: no figure is given for their 
contingent at Plataia; cp. 9. 77 infra. 
They could number at least 1000 
hoplites. 

3. Koplv@so, if they sent 5000 to 
Plataia, might certainly send 5000 to 
the Isthmos, though they have a squad- 
ron at Salamis, and had only sent 400 
to Thermopylai ; 7. 202. 


2 xa 


Zuxveveos had at least fifteen ships 
at Salamis (cp. c. 48 supra), and sent 
3000 hoplites to Plataia. 

*Ewdatpio — like Korinth repre- 
sented at Salamis, and by ten ships— 
sent but 800 hoplites to Plataia. 

@redovw have a Chiliad at 
Plataia in 479 B.c., but only 200 at 
Thermopylai, 7. 202 supra, and are un- 
represented at Salamis. 

4. Tpofveo. have five ships at 
Salamis, and send 1000 men to Plataia 
next year. 

Epprovées have three ships at 
Salamis, and were to send 300 hoplites to 
Plataia. 

This list of nine states named as send- 
ing contingents to the Isthmos is curious, 
and not on the face of it authoritative. 
The figures for each contingent are left 
to be inferred or conjectured ; and, what 
is worse, there may be omissions in it. 
Were not the Megarians too, who had 
twenty ships at Salamis, and sent 3000 
hoplites to Plataia in 479 3.0., also 
behind the wall? The order in which 
the contingents are named is odd, the 
Phleiasians at least curiously breaking 
into the geographical continuity. 

5. xal trepappwStovres: i.e. they 
are more afraid even than their fellow- 
citizens at Salamis! For themselves— 
or for the fleet ? Only the latter would 
be to their credit: the fate of Hellas 
hung on the fleet. If so, the Bojfea at 
the Isthmos must be conceived as 
intended to co-operate with the fleet: 
Saar a; Kleombrotos is counting on the 

eet falling back on the Isthmos. 

rotor 82 Il. Epede ofdv: a 
sentence which obviously betrays the 
apologetic purpose of the ; it 
must be false, so far as the list is incom- 

lete, and it is hardly likely to have 
en strictly true in any case—even of 
Argos, etc. 
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78. 2 rovréwy z || 


otxeov secl. Stein? (re redintegrato) || re om. 2 


6. "OAdwra . . Kidpveaa.. 
appears to be a clear reference beck te 
7. 206 and a reference of a kind 
which could ocour only in a work 
intended for a public. The 
passing of the festivals sets the Pelo- 
ponnesians free to occupy the Isthmos 
baste ey a story so grep 
ong past the Olympia: the ‘night’ 
in c. 70 supra is the aight of Boédromion 
20. One might perhaps suppose with 
safety that as soon as the Olympia were 
over, certainly as soon as the news of 
the end of Leonidas reached Sparta, the 
move to the Isthmos was made —if, 
indeed, it was not rather a halt of the 
forces which were on their way into 
Central Greece, to support Leonidas (cp. 
7. 203 supra), or to cover Attica (c. 40 


supra). ; 
78. 1. ®ve. érrd: Hdt. gives the 
ethnography of the Peloponnesos, not 


its geographical divisions, which only 
partially coincide with the ethnography. 
Of the seven £6vea therein, Hdt. ie 
two as autochthonous and in occupation 
of their origi seata, viz. drkadians 
and Kynurians; a third, the Ackhaians, 
as autochthonous, but migrant within 
the Peloponnese itself. The four others 
are immigrant, érf\vda, Dorians, Aito- 
diane, ians, Lemnians ; see further 
the notes below. The Homeric Catalogue 
may be taken as recognizing six groups 
in Peloponnesos (J2. 2. 559-624): 1. of 3’ 
"Apyos 7” efxow xr. (559-568) = Argolis. 
ii. of 88 Muxtwas efxov xrr. (569-580) = 
Achaia. iii. of & elyov xolkny Aaxedal- 
peova. xT. (5681-590)=Lakonia. iv. of de 
Tiv\ov xrd. (691-602) = Messenia. v. of 
3’ &xov’’Apxadlyy cri. (608-614) = Arkadia. 
vi. of 3° dpa Bourpdevsy re xal “Hdda 
Stay Evasion xr. (615-624) = Elis. Thucyd. 
1. 10. 2 may be understood to divide 
the Peloponnesos into five equal fractions, 


assigning two to the ol edi division 
wiich ditesirds et nology and geo- 
graphy alike ; unless, indeed, we are to 

it in the light of Pausan. 5. 1. 1— 


& obviously composed in view of 
Thucydides : 8¢0. 62 “ENAjvwy Tledorovri- 
cov wévre elva: polpas xal ob awelovds 
dao, dvdyxn spas duodoyety, ws & TH 
"Apxddwy olxolow 'Hyetor xal 'Apxdées, 
Sevrépa 82 'Ayasdy, rpets 3¢ éxl ravras 
al Awptéwy (sc. Messenia, Lakonia, 
are Thucydides, by the way, 
reckons Messenia as part of Lakonia, 
in accordance with the political situation 
in his own time, which clearly shows 
that his ‘ eohieay: ghee fractions, 
not phical). Pausanias continues 
Gaich aa obvious reference to this 
in Hdt.): yévy 82 olxet Iedordyencoy 
"Apxdbes yey abrdxOoves xal’Axatol. xat 
ol pévy umd Awpidwy éx ris oerépas 
dydarncay, od pévroe TleNororvjcou ye 
dtexwpnoay, d\Ad éxBarédrres “Iwas vrépov- 
ra Tov Alyiaddy 7d dpxaiov, viv dé dwd 
ray 'Axatdy rotrwy Kxadotvpevor’ ol de 
"Apxddes Siaredodow ¢ dpyfis xal és rbd€ 
Thy éauray Exovres. Ta 5é Nocrd erndtduy 
éorly dvOpwrwv. Koply6ta per yap ol vir 

- Apvowes 6¢ xai Awpieis, of pey éx 
Tlapracot, Awpeis 8¢ ex rijs Olrns és 
TleX\ordvyncdy elow adiypévor. TOUS 
’"Hielous loner éx Kadv8ivos biaBeSnxéras 
cal AlrwNlas ris &\Ans. Pausanias then 
specifies —for the Hellenic period — 
Arkadians, Achaians, (Ionians), Dorians, 
Dryopians, Aitolians. (Could ~ or 7’ 
have dropped out after yévn 3¢ 1) 

2. xara xépnv (Spvra. emphasizes 
the local fixity of the two autochthonous 


E@vea, specifi 

3. Spe kal rd wdAat: the date of 
this ‘Now’ is unfortunately obscure ; 
no doubt the remark would hold good 
of any day in Hdt.’s whole life, but the 
precise date of the composition of this 
chapter is a curiosity ; cp. Introduction, 


The pase contains five illustrations 
of the force of re xal worth observing : 
here, (1) of the absolute continuity of 
past and present; just below, (2) of 
Arkadians and Kynurians, as belonging 
to one class, and further, (8) of Dorians 
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and Aitolians, who came in perhaps 
together, (4) of Hermion and Asine, 
cities of one folk, while (5) in ‘the 
many famous cities’ the conjunction is 
so close as to disappear altogether in 
our idiom. 

"Apxddes: to Hdt. the Arkadians 
are Pelasgians, cp. 1. 146, 2. 171, and 
Bararngddyo. dydpes ap. orac. 1. 866. 
Tegea (1. 66 etc.), Mantineia (4. 161 etc.), 
Orchomenos (7. 202), Nonakris (6. 74), 
Pheneos (tbid.), Phigaleia (6. 83), Trapeztis 
(6. 127), Paion (zdid.), Dipaia (9. 35), and 
indirectly Stymphalos (6. 76), are men- 
tioned among the cities of Arkadia. 
Arkadians are serving on the King’s fleet 
from Kypros (7. 90), and perhaps as 
mercenaries in his army (c. 26 supra). 

4. Kvuvotpro, described just below 
as Ionians, and nowhere else mentioned 
expressly by Hdt. Thuc. 4. 56. 2 enables 
us to identify their territory: d¢ixvodvra: 
éwi Oupéay, H éore pew ris Kuvouplas +yijs 
Kadoupévns peOopla dé ris ’Apyelas xa 
Aaxwvexfjs: cp. 5.14. 4, and 41. 2 wept rijs 
Kuvouplas yiis fjs alel wép Stadpdporras 
HeGoplas obons (Exer dé éy abr Oupéar xal 
"AvO7Anv wédtw, véuovra &’ alrhw Aaxe- 
3aiudviot). The great chapter out of the 
Eps wept xuwpouv Kadeouévov Oupéns is told 
above 1. 82; of Kynurian Anthele Hdt. 
appears to know nothing; and it is re- 
markable that in one place he speaks of 
Thyrea as the xwpy in debate. All this 
does not look as if he had knowledge of 
the operations in the district during the 
Archidamian war (424 B.o., Thue. 4. 56, 
57) or even of the settlement of the 
Aiginetans there after their expatriation 
in 431 B.o. (6. 91, Thuc. 2. 27. 2), 

vo) “Ayauxéy: what the strict 
ethnological relation of the Achaians to 
the Pelasgians (Arkadians) and Jonians 
of the Peloponnese Hdt. nowhere clearly 
indicates. Were they also (in his 
opinion) Pelasgians? Topographically he 
must place them south of their historic 
province, probably in Lakonia. Historic 
Achaia, with its Dodekapolis, had been 
Ionian before it was Achaian, according 
to Hdt. 1. 145. The relation of the 


6 <td> Stein® || recooapa CR 


‘ Achaians’ of Peloponnesos to the 
‘ Achaians’ of Thessaly is not a problem 
about which Hdt. concerns himself; cp. 
7. 196 supra. 

é pév [ledorovvicou otk Eexd- 

pnoe: is it possible that Hdt. did not 
trace the ‘ Achaian’ settlements in Italy 
to the Peloponnesos? Or the ‘Achaians’ 
in Krete to the same source (Od. 19. 
175)? Or does he merely mean by these 
words that the Achaian stock has not 
completely evacuated the Peloponnese, 
though it has shifted from one place to 
another within it? ths éwevrév: sc. 
historic Lakonia. trhv dAAorplny: sc. 
historic Achaia. 
7. Awprées: the legend of the Dorian 
invasion, or of ‘the Return of the 
Herakleids,’ is in t narrated 9. 26 
infra, and everywhere presupposed in 
Hdt.; cp. c. 31 supra. 

Alrwdol: Hdt. apparently is ac- 
quainted with a form of the legend, which 
made Aitolians accompany or guide the 
Dorian invaders from ‘ Naupaktos’; but 
he nowhere expressly refers to the legend 
of Oxylos (Pausan. 5. 3. 5). - 

Aptores: the ‘ Dryopian’ invasion 
of the Peloponnesos, which left its mark 
in Hermion and Asine, is doubtless con- 
ceived by the Greek historians as long 
prior to the Dorian, though it started, 
according to one story, from the same 
quarter or cradle (Strabo 434 ri» Apvorlda 
Terpdwokw ‘yeyorvidy wore kaddwep Kal 
Thy Awplda, unrpbrokw 62 raw éy Tledo- 
rwovriow Apvorwy voxfouérnv). They had 

uarrelled with Herakles in their native 

ryopis, and been banished by him to 
the South. (Diodoros 4. 37; Strabo, 
etc.) The geographical positions of the 
Dryopians in historical times (cp. c. 43 
supra) suggests a sea-route for the migra- 
tion—if, indeed, the whole legend be 
not a fiction, and the Dryopians of 
historic times fragments of a wide-spread 
stratum of early population. According 
to ‘ Aristotle’ ap. Btrabon. 878 Dryops 
was an Arkadian. 

Afpvior, evidently a consequenee 
of the legend narrated 4. 145; but 
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‘Lemnian’ is hardly an ethnic se ea 

tion. Why does not Hdt. here call them 

Minyat? Does he expect his readers to 

have that pores in mind?! And is this 
ter co 


passage of mposition or insertion ? 
(Cp. Introduction, § 9.) But see below. 
8. wéhus: e.g. Sparta, Argos, 


yor 
Korinth, Sikyon, Phieids, Epidauros, 


aoe et al. a 

"His potvn. is phrase can 
hardly be quoted (as by Blakesley) to 
prove that the is ‘a later addi- 
tion’ to the work of Hdt., for even if 
Strabo 336 were right in saying that the 
city of Elis did not exist at the time of 
the Persian war, still it existed before 
any part of the work of Hdt. But 
Strabo probably overstates his case. 
Elis increased owing to a suvotxiopéds 
shortly after the Persian war, Diodor. 
11. 54. 1 (471 BO.) (ep. 4. 148 supra), 
but there was a city of Elis already ; cp. 
Homer, Ji. 2. 615, cited above. 


9. ‘Eppadv, cp. c. 48 supra, in the 
SE. of the Argolis peninsula. It was 
celebrated as the spot from which there 


was the shortest cut down to Hades. 
Strabo 373. 

*Actvy: the place here mentioned 
is on the east coast of Messenia, i.e. on 
the west side of the Mesonmaxds xéddros 
(Strabo 859), not to be confused with 
the Asine in Lakonia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Helos, visited by the Athenians 
in 424 Bo. (Thuc. 4. 54. 4), though 
possibly identical with the Asine men- 
tioned in two other a in Thucydides 
(4. 13. 1, 6. 98. 8). It may have derived 
its name from an older settlement in close 
proximity to Hermion, J/. 2. 560, the 
inhabitants of which sided with the 
Spartans in the Messenian and Argive 
wars, and were expelled hy the Argives, 
but given a new home by the Lakedai- 
monians, Strabo 878; Pausan. 2. 86. 4, 
3. 7. 4. 

pos KapSaptAq: expressly to 
distin it from the one in Argolis, 


which, if still existing, was a mere village 
(Strabo Z.c.). But Hdt. correctly 
located it, or can wmpés here mean 
‘opposite’ ‘over against’? Kardamyle 
was in the realm of Menelaos of old: 
onueioy 8€- éx yap rod Meoonmaxol 
KéArou kal rod ouvexols ’Aowalov eyo- 
évou dwd ris Meconnaxis ’Aclyns al 
éxrd oay wodas, as bwéoxero dicew 6 
"Ayapépruw rp ‘Axrdred ‘* KapdaptaAnry 
"Evémrny re xtr.” (11. 9. 150, 295) Strabo 
859. Bursian (ii. 154) describes it as 
situate about 5 miles (zwei Stunden) N. 
of Leuktra, and 1 mile (20 min.) from 
the coast, upon a steep rock, the village 
still preserving the name, Skardamyla. 

nf Aaxovixyg: to distinguish it 
from any other place of the same name, 
e.g. the city on Chios mentioned by 
Thucyd. 8. 24. 3. 

10. Tlapes : according to 4. 148 
the ‘Paroreatai’ and ‘Kaukones’ had 
been driven out of their cities by the 
Minyai (i.e. the Lemnians); here Hdt. 
3 ape to identify the Paroreatai with 
the Lemnians (i.e. Minyai) or with a part 
of them. The two must be 
regarded as independent, even though the 
Lemnian legend underlies this one. The 
two peoples stood on the same ground. 
Strabo 846 éAdyorro dé Llapwpeara: rues 
ray dv ry Tppurle xcaréxovres Spy wept 
7d Adémpecov xal 7rd Mdxioroy xadjjxorra éxt 
OdXarray xAnoloy rod Zayuaxod rocedlov. 
The name no doubt means the inhabit- 
ants of the Ilapwpela, which means ‘the 
Highland ee Be why L. & S. place 
this particular Paroreia in ‘ Arcadia,’ 
unless by confusion with the town men- 
tioned by Pausanias 8. 27. 8, is not 
obvious. The name is found in Thrace 
(Livy 39. 27) and even on the Euxine 
(C.I.G. 2058, B 17). 

11. potvor evar “Ieoves: Hdt. appears 
to think that the ‘Kynurians’ were 
Ionians, and the only Ionians remaining 
in the Peloponnesos. As they occupy 
their original abode, he must conceive 
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wept tov wavtos 70n [Spouov] Oéovres xal tiot vnvol ovK 


Vit 
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the Ionians es originally occupying more 
und in the Peloponnesos than the 
istoric Achaia. 
ixScSwplevyras, ‘they have become’ 
more Dorian than the Dorians, or, at 
least, ‘thoroughly dorized.’ Cp. App. 
Crit. But what to Hut. were the notes 
of Dorism, apart from descent }—dialect, 
1. 189; dress, 5. 88; organization, 5. 
68 ; perhaps cult, 5. 72. "at is, indeed, 
curious how little there is to distinguish 
the Dorians as such; but of course to 
Hdt. they are the "EdAnves xar’ cEoxyp : 
oP: 1. 56, 5. 88, 7. 98 etc. At the time 
dt. wrote this passage Thyrea can 
hardly yet have been in the hands of 
the <Aiginetans; in other words, it 
makes inst the theory of the late 
composition of Bks. 7-9 (cp. Introduc- 
tion, § 9), and even against dating the 
composition, or insertion, of this chapter 
to the final revision (tid. § 10). 

12. tréd te “Apyeov apxdpevor Kal 
rod x.: the participle is exegetical, after 
Argives. yxpdévov is in direct regimen 
from the preposition, ‘by their subjection 
to the Argives and by lapse of time.’ 
Stein’s last lection (cp. App. Crit.), 
reducing the construction to a simple 
genit. absol., waters down a forcible 
phrase. 

’Opvefrra:: Orneai is known to 
the Homeric Catalogue, J7. 2. 571, in 
the Mykenaian (or Achaian) group (cp. 
]. 1 supra); it certainly was not in 
Kynuria; cp. Strabo 876, Pausan. 2. 
25. 5. If this whole phrase be not (as 
I suspect) a gloss (cp. App. Crit.), it 
must be inferred, with K. O. Miiller 
Dorier® i, 85, 160, etc.), that Orneai 
ad been reduced by Argos before the 
Persian war, or at least before the date 
of Hdt.’s composition, and that, like 
the Caerites at Rome, the Orneatai gave 
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74. 2 Spduov del. Lobeck : 


their name to a political status—re- 
sembling that of vat aabenorh in Laconia. 

At the battle of tineia in 418 B.c. 
the Orneatai are described, with the 
Kleonaians, as tvupaxor of the Argives 
Thue. 5. 67. 2), and the reduction and 

estruction of Orneai is recorded later, 

in 415 B.c. (Thuc, 6. 7. 2). The city 
was at that time occupied by Argive 
exiles, supported by a Lakedaimonian 
garrison (Diodor, 12. 81. 4). 

14, wipe rév xaréicfa: the construc- 
tion is by attraction. The phrase, re- 
markable as a reference back to c. 72, 
might perhaps support the view that c. 
73 is @ later insertion from the author's 
hand ; or would not Hdt. have used 
the perfect rather than the aorist if cc. 
72-73 had been originally written iz 
einem Flug } 

el 82 DevOlpns err elreiy. Why 
should there be any difficulty about free 
speech, free writing? dt. has an 
audience, or a reading public in view, 
which may be offended by his verdict. 
Is that public found in the ‘Achaian’ 
colonies of Italy? Or in Athens, at a 
time when the alliance with Argos, with 
Achaia, might be ‘in the air’! The 
ethnography of the Peloponnesos might 
have had special interest for either 
public. 

15. & rot péoov karfpevos infidifov. 
This verdict appears much more severe 
than the apology for the Argives in 7. 
152 supra, and might well belong to a 
different stratum, a different draft, in 
the composition of the work. 

7. 1. @ cuwlrracav: cp. Aug 
guvecre@ras 7. 170, and Exorre Sé ol 
Tovroy Tov wévov 1. 206. Baehr observes 
that curécracay is plus-quam perfectum 
in sense, and compares xaréerycay 2. 30. 

2. wept . . Olowres: cp. 7. 57 repi 
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éwurot tpéxwv. Spbuov might be better 
than dpéy.ou; cp. App. Crit. 

Ties v. w. per Gas, 
‘having no hope (expectation) of success 
(glory) at sea.” Cp. 1. 80 7d lrwixdy, ry 
of re wal éwetye C\AdpyecOa 4b Avdés. 
Bat this despair at the Isthmos is 
unworthy (i) of the previous record and 
present position of the fleet ; (ii.) of the 
plan to co-operate therewith; (iii. ) of the 
misgivings on the other side—probably 
not unknown to the Greeks. oreover, 
Piola: pina it involves an absurdity, 
for unless the Greek fleet could hold its 
own against the Persian, the wall at the 
Isthmos would be worse than useless. 

3. of 8&8 dy Zadapive: the scene shifts 
back to the time and place of c. 70 
supra, but the temper of the Greeks 
at Salamis is changed ; there they were 
nervous on their own account, primarily 
anticipating defeat and blockade in 
Salamis, while Peloponnese was left ex- 
posed. Now, on hearing of the wall, 
the army, and all (rafra rurOardpevor), 
they drop their selfish fears and are 
terror-struck (dppddeor, cp. c. 72 and oc. 
70) on account of the Peloponnesos ! 
This argument and motivation is not 
very good. The tara might, perhaps, 
be referred, or made to include, the 
medism in the Peloponnesos—but that 
was hardly news (xuvGayduero:) to them ; 
and in any | e the point remains that 
‘the Greeks’ are not really afraid of 
the result of a naval battle, but wish 
to win it at the Isthmos. 

5 ff. réos piv Sf, ‘for a while’—there 
was only silent, or at least private, 
criticism (ovyp Asyov éwovdero), one man 
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10 dopva- 


to another, all expressing their astonish- 
ment at the folly of Eurybiades: at last 
(r&\os 84) they could stand it no longer 
—things came to a head—the storm 
burst openly—a meeting came together, 
and the whole question was opened 
afresh. (&eppdyn, app. impers.; and cp. 
8. 183 of a tumour (dima . . éxpayér) 
and 6. 129 éxparyijva: fs twa, bg Td phorov, 
ep. 7. 152.) 

Very graphic, but not quite coherent. 
Is this in the night which has come 
over the scene in c. 70 supra? The men 
are plainly ashore. Who are the actors, 
or speakers? The general body of 
Epibatai, or only the Strategot? Is the 
ot a public meeting (cp. co. 83 
infra), or is it the Synedrion} These 
points are not clear in the story, or in 
the mind of the historian. 

8. wepl trav atrév is rather obscure 
and clumsy, even if a reference back to 
the discussion reported cc. 59-63. 

9. of phy: sc. Adyorres, as though 
&\eyow had immediately preceded ; const. 
ad senswm. 
These would be the Korinthians, and 

rhaps Sikyonians, Epidaurians, etc. 
Mey treat the darémr)oos asstill completely 
open to them. This could not the 
case if the Persian fleet had, in c. 70, 
entered the straits and taken up a 

ition facing the bay of Salamis. 

Fhis party is Sob get to fight, but 
proposes to change the venue. 

10. sept. . wpd: the prepositions have 
both local and causal force. 

Sopiadaérov: cp. 9. 4. The word 
looks poetical but is found in Xenophon 
and orators; op. 4 alxuy 7, 152 supra. 
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12. dpéveoOa: rather suggests, though 
not quite conclusively, that they expect 
attack and are prepared to act on the 
defensive. The Athenians, Aiginetans, 
Megarians have a common interest, and 
pull together; cp. c. 60 supra. 

75. 1. Qqucroxdéns os docotro a 
yvepy : 4 strange phrase to be used o 
Themistokles ! cp. 9. 122 infra. Themi- 
stokles surely had much the best of the 
argument, cp. c. 60 supra; and he is 
backed by the Aiginetans and Megarians. 
The phrase is, indeed, a concession to 
the necessities of the false tradition, 
which represents the Peloponnesians as 
resolved, at all costs, to abandon 
Salamis. But éocofro (i.q. tocaro) is 
of course imperfect, and therefore, per- 
hape, not quite conclusive. 

2. A\abedv eras & +. cuvedplov. 
This is plainly a meeting of the 
Strategoi (cp. c. 78 infra), aud it would 
be at least the third recorded in Hat. 
(cp. ce. 49-56, 59-64 supra). It is 
apparently being holden at night—like 
the previous one !—and the night would 
be Boédromion 20 (by Attio reckoning ; 
cp. c. 65. 19), on which the Persian army 
was repo or believed to be moving 
éxt thy TleXordyynoor, c. 70 supra, while 
the Persian fleet had been mancuvring 
all, or most of the day previous, with a 
view to bringing about a battle: «bid. 
These manceuvres, these movements, may 
well have given rise to fresh debate 
among the Greek Strategoi. The question 
would be, whether to assume the 
offensive, or to await attack: and if the 
offensive was to be assumed (as at 
Artemision, cp. c. 9 supra), at what 
particular point: were the Greeks to 
advance right out of the straits—as the 
Persians appeared to desire—and to 
encounter the king’s fleet in compara- 
tively open water? Or were they to 
allow, or to induce, the Persian admirals 
to enter the narrow waters, and to 
expose themselves, in entering, to a 
flank attack ? 

It is possible that the Peloponnesians 
were prepared to go out into the open 
waters: the move to the Isthmos, the 
selection of the open water there as the 
acene of the engagement which (all 
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agreed) had to be fought somewhere, 
might almost justify the suspicion that 
the Peloponnesians were now advocating 
an advance against the Persian fleet in 
the open waters to the 8. of Sulamis. 
But such an hypothesis were rash. To 
fight in the open water off the Isthmos, 
the bay of Kenchreai, with the Pelo- 

nnesos immediately in the rear to fall 

k upon, is one thing; but in the 
open water off Salamis, another. The 
risk of being shut up and besieged in 
Salamis was, indeed, not in that case 
inevitable ; they might make good their 
escape, if needs were, to the Peloponnese ; 
but still, with difficulty, and not with- 
out risk of being surrounded and cut off, 
which would not be possible, in the bay 
of Kenchreai. 

To fight at Salamis, and in the narrow 
waters between Salamis and the Attic 
shore, was clearly the plan of Themi- 
stokles. But to procure the realization 
of this plan, the Persian fleet should 
enter the straits; and it had not yet 
done so (cp. c. 70 supra). His problem 
was to bring that movement about. 
The Persians presumably wished to fight 
in the open waters off Salamis: some of 
the Peloponnesians perhaps preferred to 
fight in the less open, but ‘also less con- 
fined, waters of the bay of Kenchreai. 

But the plan of Themistokles had 
been already endorsed and adopted. 
The movement of the Persian army 
towards the ocr pains (if it really 
was moving thitherwards) could not 
affect that plan. What did affect it 
was the clear perception that the Persian 
admirals had apparently no intention of 
entering the straits : how, indeed, could 
they venture to do so, with the Greek 
fleet drawn up in the bay of Salamis, 
ready to charge them in flank? A 
debate might very well arise among the 
Greek Strategoi as to the means of 
inducing the Persian fleet to enter the 
geist Such a debate seni cee 

6 previous question may i ve 
ety Taised ; in, as to hetiior the 
Greek fleet had not better make for the 
Isthmos. <A battle had to be fought 
somewhere. If the Persians would not 
fight in closed waters, the battle must 
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be fought in the open. The bay of 
Kenchreai was clearly more favourable to 
the Greek chances than the open waters 
off Salamis. The ruse of Themistokles, 

resently related, undoubtedly led to the 

ttle in the straits ; but it is extremely 
difficult to believe that in effectuating 
that ruse he acted without the know- 
ledge and connivance of his colleagues 
(see below) ; it is, therefore, difficult to 
believe that at this stage at least the 
question of meleeune to the Isthmos 
was again seriously debated. The real 
problem before the council was to devise, 
or to accept, a plan by which the 
Persians might be induced at dawn of 
day to be entering the straits. The 
plan devised, employed, perhaps ox- 
pounded, by Themistokles was a bold 
one, not to be accepted without dis- 
cussion. 

The notion that Themistokles could 
slip unobserved out of the Synedrion, 
the debate still continuing without him, 
make his elaborate arrangements, remain 
outside for hours, until Aristeides 
arrives to report that the ruse is success- 
fal, the Persian fleet already fally 
surrounding the island, and then re- 
enter the council—still sitting—with 
the startling news, is simply absurd. 
Moreover, the reception of the news 
seems to show that the Greek admirals 
are not taken by surprise. The story, 
as told by Aischylos, lends absolutely 
no support to the tradition that the 
plan of Themistokles was devised as 
much against the Greeks themselves, 
his colleagues, as against the Persians, 
their enemies. 

3. és td orparémdoy rd MiSev. 
It is not clear above, in c. 70, whether 
Hdt. conceives the Persian fleet, after 
the manceuvres of the day, as remaining 
at sea, or as returning to Phaleron. 
This seems to imply that the 
admirals at least are ashore, for 7d 
orparéwedow can hardly be used con- 
sciously for the fleet at sea. From 


Salamis to Phaleron it would take a man 
in a boat some hours to go and return— 
to say nothing of obtaining his inter- 
view with the Persian admirals. The 
admirals (ol orparnyol ray BapBdpwr, cp. 
c. 67 supra) make their appearance here 
again ; in Aischylos the messenger from 
the Greek camp has audience of the 
king himself (Pers. 355 f.). 


5. Lxwvos. The name is Greek (cp. 
Zlxwos 4, the island), Aischyl. Pers. 855 
makes the messenger a Greek, and 
Plutarch Them. 12 is probably wrong in 
calling this man a ‘ Persian’ (ep. c. 110 
infra), though he was, no doubt, a 
‘domestic slave,’ and ‘paedagogue’ or 
tutor. Themistokles had five sons in 
all, Plutarch Them. 32; but Polyainos 
1. 30. 8 has watdayuyds row raldonv—so 
perhaps he had only two in 480 B.c., 
or two of age to have a tutor. 


6. rov 8) torepoy . . SAProv: the 


emancipation, enfranchisement, enrich- 
ment of Sikinnos followed, presumably, 
soon after the battle of Plataiai, and, of 
necessity, before the ostracism of Themi- 
stokles (in 473 or 472%). The rebuilding 
and restoration of Thespiai, by the 
admission of citizens, was, of course, 
necessitated by its ruin in the war ; cp. 
7. 222 and c. 50 supra. The active 
éro{nore is remarkable: was the business 
actually entrusted to Themistokles? 
Thespiai may be expected to have 
‘atticized’ subsequently: but the Thes- 
pians in 424 B.c. were severely handled by 
the Athenians in the battle of Oropos 
(Delion), Thuc. 4. 96. 8, a misfortune 
which enabled the Thebans shortly after- 
wards to demolish the walls ; 2b. 133. 1. 
Ten years later there was an abortive 
coup d’état by the atticizing , Thue. 
. a 8, ae the pagar action oe 

oplites to use to take part in the 
ait of the Xthenian armada (i. 7. 19. 
8, 25. 8). In the next century Thespiai 
is the chief basis of the S opera- 
tions against Thebes, during the decade 
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preceding the battle of Leuktra (Xenoph. 
Hell, Bks. 5 and 6), and suffered accord- 
ingly, but must have enjoyed (like 
Plataia) a second or third resurrection 
(after the ruin of Thebes), as in the first 
century Thespiai and Tanagra were the 
only two flourishing cities in Boiotia: 


Strabo 403. 

9. 7ré8: the m e of Themi- 
stokles, by the lips of Sikinnos, as 
reported by Hdt. differs in several 


notable respects and circumstances from 
the anonymous message reported by 
Aischylos. (i.) In Aischylos the message 
is despatched and received by daylight : 
in Hdt. by night. (ii.) In Aischylos it is 
received by the king: in Hdt. by the 
admirals. (iii.) In Aischylos the message 
leads the king to resolve on action, to 
wit, the advance of the fleet: with Hdt. 
the king has previously resolved to do 
or to offer battle. This difference is 
more apparent than real, as in each case 
the Persian fleet advances to pursue the 
Greeks supposed to be in flight—but the 
effect of the difference is to make the 
m perhaps even more prominent in 
Aischylos than in Hdt. (iv.) Far more 
important, with Aischylos the message 
in no way compromises the sender or 
the messenger, and there is nothing to 
show or to suggest that it was despatched 
with other than the full knowledge and 
approbation of the authorities on the 
Greek side: with Hdt. and the main 
tradition after his time the message is 
designed to outwit the Greeks no less 
than the Persians, nay, rather, to force 
the hand of the Greeks in the first 
instance, and compel them, against 
their will, to do battle at Salamis. (v.) 
As a further difference, the message in 
Aischylos reports simply a projected 


flight of the Greeks: the message in 
Hit. proclaims the ‘medism’ of the 
sender, and of a great part of the fleet. 

The lage motif and the ‘medism’ 
motif might be alternatives, combined 
in the m as given by Hdt. The 
flight of the Greeks means that they 
are not going to do battle, but to esca 
and that under cover of night. e 
message as given by Aischylos is 
thoroughly consistent with itself, and 
with the time and circumstances of its 
despatch. The measage as given by 
Hat. reports instant flight (in the ay ee 
but also promises medism if the fligh 
is sta and a battle forced on. 
Possibly the ‘medism’ has been pro- 
jected back into this message from the 
ater career of bb ASnpate 

rryyos v: 

of his caleaguee Cp. c. 79 infra. 

12. of "EAAnves Spnopdv Bovdrcbovrar 
katrappwonxdres : this is virtually iden- 
tical with the message as reported by 
Aischyl. Pers. 357-9. In itself it might 
have been sufficient to induce the 
Persians to resolve—not on battle, for 
you cannot fight a flying enemy—but on 
pursuit, on a forward movement, which 
would bring a portion at least of the 
Persian fleet within the straits. As the 
Greek fleet by that time would be well 
under way, the Persians might be 
expected to overhaul it, and come upon 
its rear in the bay of Eleusis, or in the 
narrower waters beyond. As the (fresh ?) 
plan or disposition of the Persian 
admirals certainly included the stopping 
of the narrow channel between Salamis 
and the Megarid, they might be expect- 
ing to find the Greek fleet thrown into 
utter confusion when they came upon 
it by the Eleusis channel. 


what 
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76. 1. onpfvas: it was a ‘significant’ 
m ,» much more than a hint; in 
what guage was it conveyed? The 
Persians would have done well to have 
detained Sikinnos ! 

2. rotor 8 os «rh.: for the formula 
ep. ce. 80, 88 tyra. 

rotro pév: their first act, on 
being convinced of the projected flight 
of the Greeks, was to land a large force 
of Persians on the island of Psyttaleia. 
Down below the motive of this action 
is elaborately explained: the island lay 
in the thoroughfare, or waterway, of the 
coming battle, and the men upon it 
would be useful in dealing with wrecks 
and men, whether friends or foes. 

This motivation is obviously a com- 
plete misconception, if the island 
Wurrddee is correctly identified with the 
island bearing the lighthouse between 
Peiraieus and Salamis to-day (Letpsokou- 
talt)—one Engl. mile long and from 200 
to 300 yards broad : Strabo 395, and the 
moderns, e.g. Leake—for an island in 
that position could have no bearing on 
the operation of the Persians now in 
hand. Even if they were expecting a 
battle at all, it was surely to take place 
far to the west of this position: unless 
indeed they assumed that the Greeks 
would be driven back and out of the 
straits eastwards by the ships sent 
round the island to the Megarid channel. 
Possibly, however, Hdt. has simply mis- 
timed the occupation of Ps ela. If 
it was the first move of the Persians, 
then it had been made probably on the 
previous day, in connexion with the 
Iancwuvres recorded in c. 70 supra. 
If it was not made during the day of the 
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19th Boédromion, then it was probably 
only made the next morning, after the 
sea-fight had began—where Aischylos 
might be thought to place it, or admit 
of its being placed. 

In any case, the identification of 
Psyttaleis is unfavourable to the theo 
of Leake and Grote, according to whic 
the Persian fleet is supposed to be already 
by this time inside the straits, and 
drawn up, in battle-array, backed by the 
Attic shore, and facing the bay of 
Salamis. (If any island called for 
occupation from that position—especiall 
in view of the message of Sikinnos—it 
would rather be the island of St. George, 
or of Leros?) It is difficult to see how 
Lipsokoutali could be said to be é» wépy 
Ths vavpaxlys rhs peddoboys EcecOa, if 
both forces were inside the straits, and 
the Persian based on the Attic shore. 
This passage implies that the battle was 
to be fought between two forces, one 
ene to get out of the straits, and 
the other attempting to get in. 

5. drady tylvovro péoras vinres. On 
the phrase cp. 4. 181, 9. 51 infra. The 
night is apparently that which fell in c. 
70 supra, and towards the fall of which 
the Persian army had moved in the 
direction of the Peloponnesos, ibid. 
Thereafter has taken place the ovAdcyes 
in c. 74, the cvrédmoy in c. 75, the per- 
formances of Themistokles and Sikinnos, 
culminating in the present movement of 
Persian soldiers and ships. The naval 
movement which results from the (day- 
light) message in Aischylos begins at 
nightfall (Pers. 874-9): a consequence 
of the fundamental discrepancy between 
our two chief authorities. For Dr. G. 
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xépas KuKdovpevot mpos THY Larapiva, avipyou 88 of api 
tiv Kéov te xat tv Kuvocovpay reraypéva, xatetyov Te 


7 Kéov: Aépov Lolling: Zéay Pridek, cf. Bursian. J.-B. 86. 80 || 
Tv ante Kvydcovpay fortasse delendum || xatéyov 2: xdrexov Bekker : 


(xatetAdy Stein’, oper. err.) 


B. Grundy’s view of the anachronism in 
Hdt.’s account cp. Great Persian War, 
377 ff., and Appendix VI. § 3. 

dvfityov To da” diomipns xépas: the 
phrase seems to imply that the ships 
were already at sea, and in ition. 
This implication is consistent with c. 70 
supra, where the ships have been left 
apparently in the water. What, then, 
was the exact position of ‘the western 
wing’: how was the fleet oriented? If 
the fleet was in the position advocated 
by Leake (vide supra) the western wing 
would be the right wing ; if in a position 
outside the straits (as appears to be here 
implied in the immediate context, and 
is alone consistent with Aischylos), then 
the western wing might be, and probably 
was, the left wing. On the former 
hypothesis the movement here described 
would have for its pu the foreclosure 
of the channel into the bay of Eleusis ; 
on the latter aypetions (really the only 
tenable one) the movement is one, 
imperfectly and obscurely described 
indeed, but apparently designed to 
detach a of the fleet in order to 
circumnavigate the island, and to bar 
the western channel, between the island 
and the Megarid. Such a movement 
must, indeed, have been undertaken in 
the course of the Persian manceuvres ; to 
have omitted it would have been a 
cardinal blunder ; it is actually recorded 
by Diodoros (Ephoros) 11. 17. 2, perhaps 
not from tradition, but from inference 
and Sach-Krittk ; it is at best obscurely 
hinted, or covered, by Hdt. here and by 
Aischylos, Pers. 868. 

6. xuxAobpevor wrpdos thy Ladaptva : 
these words would more naturally suggest 
the first alternative stated in the previous 
note. Baehr, however, understands it 
de insula circumeunda, and that is the 
better sense. It may be doubted whether 
Hdt. himself had a very clear view of 
the manceuvre; he simply repeats his 
source. Strategy and tactics are not his 
forte, and he may have written this 
account before he saw the landscape. 

of dudl riv Kéow re Kal [ri] 
Kvuvécovpay reraypévor: prima facie 
this is another squadron, contrasted 


with 7d dx’ dowépys xépas, and it is one 
uadron, and not two squadrons; it is 
not=ol dul rw Kéov reraypévor xal of 
dugdi ry» Kuvécoupay reraypévar. It is, 
in fact, the other, or eastern wing. 
Baehr and Rawlinson are right against 
others and Blakesley in refusing to 
identify this Keos with the island, and 
this Kynosura with the well-known 
haired by Marathon. Hdt. has 
rought the whole Persian fleet to 
Phaleron ; and he (still more his sources) 
would have hesitated to move a squadron 
from Marathon to Munichia in half a 
September night, even if the order for 
moving could have been communicated. 
Leake identified this Kynosura with the 
long pointed promontory of Salamis 
projecting due east, and narrowing the 
channel between Salamis and Psyttaleia. 
Keos he wished to place somewhere on 
Salamis, or on the Attic coast opposite 
Kynosura, or again proposed to read 77 
vijooy, 1.8. ge ay which last gives 
sense. But Stein more ingeniously 
identifies Keos with Kynosura, a younger 
and an elder name, ‘Kynosura’ bein 
also necessitated by the oracle duoted 
below c. 77. The name of the island, 
moreover, was not Kéos but Kéws, hence 
the inhabitants are Ketor, Kyo ; cp. ce. 
1, 46 supra. If the repeated article rj» 
is an obstacle to the identification of 
the two place-names, it may be deleted 
(O | graviora !), or explained away, 
as due to Hdt.’s ignorance. 

But could of dudi ryv Kéov, so under- 
stood, be ‘the eastern wing’? They 
would be, or become so, at ed when 
the western wing had moved off to 
circumnavigate Salamis. It is possible 
that the topographical indication repre- 
sents rather the point of destination 
than the point of departure. In any 
case the terms dvftyov pév — dvityov 
Sé refer apesreny not to a concentration 
of the fleet, but to a division and. 
separation into two wings, or squadrons, 
moving in opposite, or independent, 
directions. Moreover, each squadron, in 
carrying out this order, may have under- 
gone a fresh tactical disposition. 


7. wardyév te péypr Movviex(ys: 
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péype Mouwyins mavra tov wopOyov thot vynuai. ravde Se 
elvexa ayiryov tas véas, va 8 rToiow “EAAnoe pmde puyeiv 
é&f, GAN arodaydhbervres ey TH Yarapin Sotev tiow tev én’ 
"Apremscio aywuopatov. és S& thy vyciba thy Vurrddeapv 
Kareopéyvnv ameBiBalov trav epcéwy tavde elvexev, ws, érredy 
yivnras vavpayin, evOadra pddmora éorcopévay Taev Te avdpav 
cal tTav vaunyiov (év yap 8) wipe THs vavpaxyins Tis per- 
Aovons EvecOar Exevtro % vicos), wa Tors pev seEpitrocéwor 


tous S€ dtaddeipwar. 
@avoiaro of évayriot. 
atroxotunOévres Twapapréovto. 


érotevyv S€ ovyn Taira, os pa) Tur- 
of pev 62 TadTa Ths vuKTos ovdév 


8 Movrvxins Stein!?: correx. van H. || ravra: rapa aC (pace Holder) 


|| 5€ om. 8, Holder 


11 vnoida Pz 12 eivexa az 


14 wdppwc C: mrdps 2 || THs ante vavyaxins om. BPz, Holder 
éver Oar om. 8 || repirotwor codd., 2, Holder 


these words, especially the topographical 
item, might seem some justification for 
Grote’s view that Keos and Kynosura 
were places somewhere on the Attic 
coast between Phaleron and Sunion. 
But the phrase applies as much to the 
clause dyizyor wey To dx’ eomépns xépas as 
to the clause dyfyyor dé of dudl rhy Kéor: 
in other words, it a on primarily to 
neither, unless, adeed: Hdt. was ignorant 
of the position of Munichia, here alone 
mentioned in his work. Movmyxiln is 
undoubtedly and notoriously (i.) the hill 
above the Peiraieus, which formed the 
citadel of the Athenian port ; (ii.) one of 
the three harbours under that hill, the 
other two being the Peiraieus and Zea (?) ; 
ep. E. A. Gardner, Ancient Athens (1902) 
pp. 59, 544, ete. ; (iii) perhaps in early 
times applied to the whole, 2. p. 549; 
Strabo 395 Nédos 8’ doriy 4 Movrvyia 
«th. tworlxroves 3 abr Aiwéves rpeis. 
It is curious that the roadstead péypx 
Movurcxiys should be described as a 
sop0u6s, a term properly used of a ferry, 
strait, or narrow waterway; cp. c. 91 
infra. The whole phrase here would 
better apply to the situation and aspect 
of the Persian fleet in the bay of 
Phaleron than in the more open waters, 
between Salamis (Keos) and Munichia ; 
yet it may be taken generally to describe 
the position of the Persian fleet, extend- 
ing from the isle of Salamis across to 
Munichia (the hill, Adges) before it 
broke up into two squadrons, one of 


9 eivexev B || vias Bz || wr 8 puyety a: pi 
puyéev B: pnd dryécv z: pr Siadvyeiv mal. Stein! 


10 riot 2 
13 yévnrae Bz, Holder, van H. 
15 


16 éroteov a 


which moved west, round the island, to 
block the Megarian channel, while the 
other closed up towards Keos, to block 
the channel between Keos and Psyttaleia, 
and doubtless also filled up the space 
between Psyttaleia and the Peiraieus (cp. 
c. 85 infra). 

9. wa 8h xrA.: so Hdt.’s sources 
(primarily lonian?) reported: there is 
here no exception made for those who 
might ‘medize,’ nor any clear prospect 
of a set battle, but merely the purpose 
to prevent the ‘ flight ’—which is treated 
(also in Aischylos) as a foregone con- 
clusion. The inscriptions of Themi- 
stokles in the neighbourhood of Arte- 
mision (cp. c. 22 supra) held out no 
prospect of medism, but the reverse. 
tlow here = dlkyy. 

16. drolevy 8 otyq: this is possible, 
cp. c. 74 supra, as i the movements 
of the ships can hardly have failed to be 
observed by Greek watchers on Salamis 
(was there not a moon?). Moreover, if 
the Greek vessels were already ez 
hypothest in flight into the bay of 
Eleusis, for the Megarid channel, the 
object of all this secrecy is not el bile 

17. rhs vucrds othty drroxoisnOévres : 
this statement agrees with that of 
Aischylos; and if the mission of 
Sikinnos had had no result beyond 
keeping the Persian fleet on the go all 
night, it would not have been in vain. 
dwoxotuiobac is a remarkable word ; cp. 
Aristoph. Wasps 218, Xenoph. Kyrop. 2. 
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Xpynopotor 8 ox eyw avtidéyey as ovKw eict adnOées, 
ob PBovAopevos evapyéws Aéyovras Trevpacbas KataBdrXrew, és 


Tordde phyata éaBr&pas. 


GX’ Eray "Apréuidos ypucadpou iepoy aernv 
ynvol yedupwaowc. xa) eivadiny Kuvdécoupav 





77 incipit verbis of pév 5) xrXA. Stein': a verbo vuxrds usque ad 


c. 84, 4 otrw 8) om. B: totum cap. (xpyopotos . . 
3 pypara coni. Stein?: mpiypara 


Krueger, van H. 


odopov: z 


4, 22, ‘ perhaps a mili term’ L. &S. 
‘to bakes little slee ce to be allowed 
off duty, to sleep. Stein’s interpretation 
‘to take sufficient sleep,’ to have done 
with sleep (dwo-, as in 2, 40), will hardly 
d 


Oo. 

18, wapapréovro: with object (raira), 
‘were busily engaged in organizing.’ 

77. This chapter has been challenged ; 
it is athetized by Krueger and by van 
Herwerden: there are at least seven 
arguments against its authenticity. (i.) 
The matter is very petty A introduced, 
without any obvious justification in the 
context. What has a defence of oracles 
to do with the manceuvres of the Persian 
fleet on the eve of the battle, or with 
the discussions of the Greek Strategoi ? 
(ii.) There is some doubt whether the 
oracle cited originally referred to Salamis 
at all; see detailed notes below. ({iii.) 
The language, not indeed of the oracle, 
but of the writer, is peculiar, and 
his style somewhat incoherent. Would 
Hdt. not have expressed himself some- 
what differently? (iv.) We should hardly 
expect to find Hdt. taking Bakis, rather 
than Delphi, as his point d’apput in his 
Apologetic. (v.) The defence might 
have been introduced more aptly in c. 
96 infra. (vi.) The oracle isa vaticintum 
post eventum. (vii.) The passage isomitted 
in B. But these objections are incon- 
clusive both severally and cumulatively. 
Thus (i.) Hdt. makes digreasions, and 
the description of the Persian fleet as 
filling the whole ‘ferry’ or Fahrweg 
might be excuse enough for introducing 
an oracle interpreted to refer to this 
appearance. (ii.) The correctness of the 
reference is neither here nor there ; it is 
clear that the reference was actually 
made: why not by Hdt. if by any one f 
(iii.) Hdt. waxes incoherent at times, 
especially when excited. (iv.) Bakis 
and such seers would stand most in 
need of defence: many might impugn 


évdéxoar) damn, 
4 xpv- 


Bakis, who would hesitate to challenge 
Delphi. (v.) The reference in c. 96 pre- 
supposes this quotation. (vi.) Evenifa 
watic. p. event. like many other oracles, 
there was time enough between the dates 
of Salamis and of Hdt.’s composition for 
the invention of the verses, (vii.) The 
better class of MSS. have this chapter, 
and the inferior omit not merely this 
chapter, but a good deal besides ; cp. 
App. Crit. But this chapter is plainly 
an insertion ; cp. c. 78 ad tnit, 

Stein, who admits the authenticity 
of the chapter, seems to regard the 
argument as a reply to the scepticism 
current at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. If so, it would belong 
to the third, or final draft of Hdt.’s 
history. But the reference in o. 98 is 
(I think) in favour of an earlier insertion, 
and scepticism was not a novelty in 431 
B.0. I should be inclined to reyard this 
chapter as belonging to the second draft, 
and as written after Hdt.’s first visit to 
Athens. Cp. Introduction, § 9. 

2. kara ty, in a peculiar sense: 
deicere, ia 1 hue in 9. 79 is 
uite identical. Afpara (cp. App. 
Crit.) is an emendation : epee. if 
genuine, would be still more peculiar, 
as used ot pepe for the lines follow- 
ing. Still more peculiar, or at least 
incoherent, is the sentence which con- 
cludes the chapter. See below. 

4. GAN Bray xrh.: the oracle itself 
has a thoroughly genuine ring. The 
formula is reproduced by Aristophanes 
in his parody: Knights 197 4A’ éwérav 
KTAX. 

“Aprépios xpucadpov lepdy dxriiy. 
Hesiod uses lepdy dxriy (Anutrepos) in 
the sense of ‘ corn,’ Homer uses the word 
of ‘meal’ (cp. L. & S. sub v.). Here, of 
course, axr# means ‘the strand,’ shore. 
What strand ? 

(1) Leake understood it of Salamis, or 
a part of Salamis: Pausan. 1. 36. 1 é& 
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érmids pawopévy, NuTrapas trépcavres ’AOnvas, 
Sta Sixn oBéooe xpatepoy Kopov, BBptos viov, 
dewvov patpwovra, Soxetyr ava mdvra miecOa. 
NanKOS yap yadK@ cumpelEeras, alpars 8 “Apns 


wovrov powites. 


Tor édevOepoy “EXXAdS0s Hyuap 


evpvovra Kpovidns émdye xa motrua Ninn. 


8 dvardvra AB: dy dravra Steger: av’ dravra Stein! || rierBax 
Duentzer, Stein®, Holder (rvéo Oat van H. oper, err.): wiOéoGas AP, Stein’: 
meDecGas B: riBecbar C: rvbéoOar 2: (dpa mdvr’ épixéo Oar (sic) Naber) 


10 dowwify 2 


Zadayin 8é . . roiro pey ‘Apréwmdds 
éorw lepdy, rotro 8 rpbracov lornxey 
dwd rijs vixns xrh., and placed it on the 
west coast of the bay of Ambelaki: if 
this were correct the ;é¢upa would seem 
to be formed by the Hellenic ships ; un- 
leas, indeed, the reference were to the 
(projected) bridge of boats from Attica 
to Salamis, c. 97 in But the latter 
interpretation would ill suit Kurdcoupa. 

(2) A more famous strand of Artemis 
was that by Brauron, on the east coast of 
Attica. If that were the strand in view, 
then Kynosura would pean be the 
best known promontory of the name 
at Marathon ; and the reference in the 
oracle would rather be to the battle of 
Marathon than to the battle of Salamis. 
Blakesley, who identifies this Kynosura 
with the Marathonian, would place the 
Artemisian strand on the Euboian coast, 
near Eretria, where was a temple of 
Artemis Amarusia, which might give a 
better sense for yedupwowss. 

(3) The most obvious identification is 
to regard the ‘Apréudos lepds dxr} here 
in question as the Attic shore near the 
temple of Artemis Munichia (Movvuylas 
vads ’Apréudos Pausan. 1. 1. 4), and so 
R. Adam de Hadti. ratione historica 
(1890) p. 22, Goodwin, and others. The 
bridging of the sea from Munichia to 
Kynosura in this case, of course, would 
simply mean the appearance presented 
b the vast numbers of the Persian fleet, 
which, extending in line (or rather in 
three lines, cp. Aisch. Pers. 866) from 
the Peiraieus to Hagia Varvara, might 
be taken to present the appearance of 
a bridge, or raft, covering the sea. 

(4) It has been suggested (J. A. R. 
Munro, J.H.S. xx. 1902, p. 806) that 
the real reference in this oracle is to the 
Artemision at the north end of Euboia, 
which has already figured largely in 
Hdt. Kynosura he refers to the Mara- 
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thonian promontory of that name, and 
interprets the oracle as having originally 
promised a victory to Hellas when her 
enemies bridged with their ships the 
channels at the north and south ends 
of Euboia. But (1) if the reference had 
been to the circumnavigation of Euboia, 
Chalkis rather than Kynosura would 
surely have marked the southern channel. 
(2) Even if wérvca Nixn could have been 
predicated or predicted of the sea-fights 
off North Euboia, (8) the reference to the 
sack of Athens, \crapas répoavres ’AOhvas, 
as antecedent of the ‘bridging,’ points 
clearly to Salamis, and shows that the 

revious solution is the correct one. 

ut the oracle looks like a vaticintum 


post eventum. 
of dopos = Xpu- 


Xpyocadpov: gen..of xpuc 
odwp, ‘with sword of gold,’ not a specific 
epithet of Artemis, but found (practi- 
a attached to ge Zeus, Demeter, 
Orpheus; cp. L. & 8. sub v. (Chrysaor, 
as proper name, Hesiod, Theog. 280). 

6. Av ¢: a favourite epithet of 
Athens, as is plain from Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 889 f. etc., and so first in Pindar 
Isth. 2. 80, Nem. 4. 18 (unless this oracle 
of Bakis were earlier ?), but also used by 
Pindar of other places, Marathon, Orcho- 
menos, Thebes, Smyrna, Naxos, Egypt. 
Cp. Rumpel, Lexikon Pind. sub v., who 
makes Sart wibnaeriget nitidus. In refer- 
ence to Athens it might well carry a 
special suggestion of the olive and its 
oll; ep. L. & S. subd v. 

7. Sta Slxn «rd. : the personifications 
in this line, and also the alliterations in 
this and the following line, should not 
be lost, just for want of capi 

8. dvd wavra 4, a tmesis: 
wlerOa, cp. App. Crit., future of xivw, but 
dvarlyw is rare, late, and technical ; cp. 
L. & S. est é ‘: 

10. dowlfe: perhaps no pun was in- 
tended. But are gowds (ddvos) and Downs 

K 
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79 eSoxeoy Kata ywpny elvas. 
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[és] roadra pev cal ottm evapyéws AéyovTs Baxids avriroyins 
xpnouav mépr ovTe avros Aéyeww Toduéw ovTe Tap adrw 


évdexopa. 


Tav 8 dv Yarapim ortparnyav éyivero wOicpss AOyoV 
movnros* yoecay 58 ovKw Ste opéas TWepexuxAedvTO THA’ VYyuCt 
of BapBapor, GAN awomep Ths Huépns apov avrovs Teraypévous, 


cuvertnxotay S¢ Tav stparnyav €& 





12 és del. Stein’: idem mihi visum erat (és e verb. és rocdde supra 


repetitum) || 


pev <éoBAapas> e coni. Stein!? in text. recep. van H. || 


dvriAoyins: davttAoyinv Reiske, (van H.): dvrcAoyias vel potius de avte- 
Aoyins, cum éAGeiv pro Aéyerv, Wesseling approb. van H.: avros 7s vel 


ToApew ovdev suspic. Stein (otre te Stein!) || roApéew B 


78. 2 


TEeplexvKAEOVTO @: TEptKuKAEovTO C : meptexvKAoUVTO Pz, Holder, van H. 


not connected etymologically? Cp. 7. 
89 supra. 
12. [és] roratra piv... évdéxopar: an 
admittedly difficult passage, and perhaps 
corrupt ; cp. App. rit. és is unmean- 
ing ; it might be dittographed from és 
Trodde There is no direct object 
expressed for Aéyew. dvridoylas ago 
be supplied with Wesseling, or re after 
avrds or olde» after rodyéw with Stein. 
Bands. dvrivoylys xpnopav mips is 
odd: Stein takes B. d»r. together (of 
speaking against Bakis) and xp. wép 
absolutely, cp. 7. 287 supra. The geni- 
tive dyriAoyins remains in suspense. On 
Bakis cp. c. 20 supra. 
78. 1. Tév KtA, corresponds 
Srsanapeee! with roaira pév just 

efore, and that badly; it corresponds 
really and well eno with of pév 5% 
xrh., c. 76 ad f., and thus clearly betrays 
c. 77 for an insertion. 

@biopss: cp. 7. 225 supra; they 
were not merely skirmishing, or using 
light weapons, cp. c. 64 supra. 

2. Srv oddas mweprecuxAcivro xKTh.: 
these words primarily ful Sone the theory 
of Leake (cp. Appendix VI. § 3) as to 
the position attained by the Persian fleet 
in c. 70 supra. The wepixixAwors as a 
mancuvre round the outside of the 
island for the purpose of closing the 
Megarid channel is not clearly envisaged 
or affirmed by Hdt., nevertheless it 
probably underlies this and his similar 
expressions. 

he verb is here imperfect, but even 
so a considerable lapse of time is pre- 
supposed and involved in the session of 
the Strategoi on this occasion: they are 
sitting up all night (the Persian man- 


couvre only began at midnight, c. 76 
supra) and will get as little sleep as the 
aarp admirals ie ae = 

8. dom s tpéons v atrovs 
reraypivove this phrase implies that 
the Persian fleet had attained on the 
previous day a definite disposition, as in 
c. 70 supra, in that position was visible 
to the Greeks, and had not returned to 
port, or anchor Where exactly 
was that position? Probably its lines 

resented the ‘bridge’ from Keos = 

ynosura, to Munichia-Peiraieus, with 
Psyttaleia about the centre of the posi- 
tion. The fleet had now, however, 
divided, the one wing, the left, moving 
away west to block the Megarid channel, 
the rest moving up closer into the 
channels either side of Psyttaleia, 
especially the eastern ; other vessels, no 
doubt, may have been posted, or cruising 
off the SE. coast of Salamis, and others 
held in reserve at Phaleron. 

79. 1. cuveorynKéray Tay oTparryav : 
for the verb cp. c. 27 supra. As to the 
tense Blakesley renders it, ‘‘after the 
commanders had come to a direct issue”’ ; 
but the sense rather demands a present 
or imperfect, ‘while the gene were 
still contesting the matter,’ i.e. before 
they had come to a decision; and that 
suits the material sense of the word. 

& Alylvns: there is a precision 
about this, which is seductive. Had 
Aristeides spent his exile in the island 
(cp. "AOnv. wor. 22, 8), the war with 
which was hardly his policy? Or would 
he have been in Aigina at this time, if 
the feud with Athens had not been com- 
posed (7. 145 supra)? Or was he there 
on the mission to the Aiakidai (c. 64 
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Aiyivns 5B “Apsorel8ns o Avowmdyov, avhp *AOnvaios peév 
éEwotpaxiopévos Sé td tod Sypou: tov éyw vevopixa, truvOa- 
yopevos avtod Tov TpoTrov, apioroy advdpa yevécOa: ev “AOnjvyaor 


wat Sexasorarov. 


ovTos @vnp aortas él Td cvvédpioy eEexaréeTo ¢ 


@enioroxréa, ddvta peév éwutm od dirov éyOpdov S@ Ta pddoTa: 
vo 8 peydbeos tTaY TrapedvTwy Kaxa@v AnOnv éxelvwy trovev- 
uevos éEexadéeto, Oédwy atte cuppetEar* mpoaxnxdee Sé bre 


79. 6 OeuurroxAFa 2 


8 ouppigac Stein! 2, cp. c. 67. 5 || mpo- 


axnxoee Matthiae : rpoaxnxde: van H.: rpoaxyKoe 


supra)? The trireme despatched for 
them appears to return next morning, 
c. 83 infra; but see note ad Z. 

2. "ApurrelSns 4 Avowsdyxov: his first 
m4 Searle on the scene in Hdt., hence 
the patronymic, which is repeated with 
dvynp ‘A@nvaios in c. 95 infra, su i 
that the two passages are from different 
sources, and perhaps belong to different 
drafts. The anecdote which here follows 
is part of the legend of Themistokles. 
Lysimachos is a common Greek name; 
upwards of twenty men are known to 
have borne it. Of the father of Aristeides 
nothing more is recorded, but he was 
of course, like his son, of the tribe 
Antiochis and of the deme Alopeke 
(Plutarch Aristeid. 1); no doubt a 
man of substance, and perhaps of the 
Alkmaionid The ostrakism of 
Aristeides taken place in 483 B.c. 
obviously to clear the way for the naval 
law of Themistokles (cp. Appendix III. 
§ 4), and he had been recalled with all 
other exiles in 481 B.c. Stein supposes 
that the law of amnesty had only just 
been passed, otherwise Aristeides would 
have appeared sooner in the camp. But 
is the texture of the Herodotean historio- 
graphy so close as to convince us that 
this was the actual xd0odos of Aristeides ? 
Far more probable is J. B. Bury’s idea 
(Class. Rev. x. 1896, 414 ff.), that 
Aristeides was at this moment one of 
the Athenian Strategoi duly elected in the 
spring of 480 B.c., otherwise, indeed, 
his exploit in c. 95 infra is hardly in- 
telligible. As such he would presumably 
have been present at the Synedrion of 
Strategoi, unless we are to suppose that 
only one Strategos from each state was 
present. If the anecdote here given is 
anything more than a fable, Aristeides 
must have been away on special service ; 
in which case a mission to Aigina 
presents itself as the most plausible 


hypothesis to account for his movements. 

at mission, if not to invoke the 
Aiakidai, may have been for the pur- 
pose of convoying Athenian refugees ; 
cp. c, 41 supra. 

3. row byd vevdpixa . . Stxatdrarov. 
This personal judgement is most signi- 
ficant. In the controversy over the rival 
merits of Themistokles and Aristeides, 
Hdt. definitely takes sides with the 
latter: of the moral superiority of 
Aristeides he has no doubt; his mind 
is absolutely made up once for all on 
that question (ene the perfect tense). 
Thucydides’ celebrated defence of Themi- 
stokles (1.138) only affects his intellectual 
qualities, and his policy. The reputation 
of Aristeides was based probably upon 
four leading points, all subsequent to 
his ostrakism and restoration: (i.) his 
Strategia at Plataia ; (ii) his full accept- 
ance of the naval destiny of Athens ; 
(iii. ) his t services in connexion with 
the foundation of the maritime hege- 
mony, including the rds ddpov; (iv.) 
his popular reforms of the Constitution. 
But, above ali, probably his personal 
character, honesty, and honour con- 
tributed to his apotheosis. See further, 
Appendix Z.c. 

5. oras rl rd cvvéSprov, ‘ presented 
himself at the council of generals’: per- 
haps xaraords (cp. 8. 46, 156) might be 
expected ; but he is not yet inside, 
actually in the presence of the council. 

exadéero, middle, by means of a 
messenger? td, ‘by reason of.’ éxelvey: 
not, of course, 7a pddiora, but more 
vaguely, ‘their previous quarrels.’ cup- 
petEas, as in c. 67 supra. 

8. wpoaxynxdées: the pluperfect time 
reinforced by the compositum ; how and 
where had he heard of the intentions of 
the ‘Peloponnesians’? Well, it might, 
of course, be merely since his arrival in 
Salamis, but more is probably intended. 
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11. oracdé{av: with such a man even 
ordocs turns to good; ‘now, if ever, is 
the opportunity for us to rival each 
other in promoting the good of our 
common country.’ But the phrase is 
rather overstrained in the mouth of the 
returned exile, who has merely some 
valuable information to communicate to 
the commander-in-chief of the forces ! 
Does Aristeides already foresee his own 
performance on the morrow, in c. 95 
infra, which was to be magnified into 
one of the chiefest episodes of the éA«v- 
Gepoy ‘E\Addos Ruap? Or is the phrase 
more than the formula of a stock de- 
bating uestion, dxérepos atray (sc. A. 
and Th.) rdw dya0a rhvy xarplda elpya- 
opévos efn; 

15. éyd yap abrémrns... xixrg. If 
this announcement referred simply to a 
weptxtxrwois by the Persian fleet inside 
the straits (as in Leake’s theory), the 
Greeks themselves in Salamis would 
scarcely have failed to perceive it, and 
Aristeides’ announcement would have 
been stale news. Or again, if Aristeides 
had merely meant that the Persians had 
moved up aud blocked the passages right 
and left of Psyttaleia, that movement 
would not have constituted a wepixd- 
kAwors, and a way of escape by the 
Moegarid channel would still lve been 
open to the Peloponnesians. Moreover, 
on neither of these hypotheses is it 
clear how Aristeides should have reached 
Salamis. If the bay of Ambelaki was 
blocked, he might have landed some- 
where on the sea-front of the island, 
and made his way overland to the Greek 


80. 1 rotowde Marc., Stein: rotode 


laager; but he would not have been 
more an @ than hosts of others. 
If only the eastern ends of the straits 
were blocked, he might have come in 
by the west—but by the same channel 
the Greeks might go out. The only 
adequate meaning of the message is 
that both ends, that by Psyttaleia or 
Kynosura, and that by Megara-Budoron 
(Thue, 2. 94. 4), are closed and held 
by Persian ships. Probably every one 
knew by this time that such was the 
case with the eastern end; the news 
Aristeides brings is that there is a 
squadron blocking the western outlet. 
cone from Aigina he might have dis- 


covered that by crossing the path of 
that squadron on its way, or perhaps 
by having to fly before it. How his 


own ship reached Salamis is not speci- 
fied ; but he may have come in by the 
Budoron channel. If there were Persian 
ships patrolling the coast of Salamis 
towards the open sea, the wepixtxAwors 
would be still more effective ; but it was 
complete, as far as the argument re- 
uires, by the closure of both outlets 
om the straits. 

18. ofpnvov: of important, significant 
news ; cp. c. 76 supra. 

80. 1. & 8 Themistokles 
responds, and gives himself completely 
away. Had he really been playing the 
very dangerous game ascribed to him, 
and rhe dog to outwit not the Persians 
but his colleagues, he would have known 
how to contain himself in the presence 
of his personal enemy. But perhaps 
we take the record too sccioualy, and 
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Themistokles, in this private interview, 
preserved his discretion, and said to 
Fr eoeeatenie Da taro quite other than 
this report ? la bonne heure! But 
then, what hecomes of any private speech 
or conversation reported by Hat. ? 

2. Svaxedevdeat: referring to the honour- 
able and imous ordots to which 
Aristeides has challenged him. 2&a- 
xedeterOa, ‘to encourage one another’ ; 
ep. 1. 1, 3. 77. It is also used more 
simply, ‘to exhort,’ ‘command,’ as in 
c. 84 inyra. 

Sedpnv, ‘I was wanting,’ c. 59 
supra. 

3. a $: Sc. alra&y or ToUTwr. 

&€ éuéo is predicative. Wee, sc. épé. 

trans., sc. és pdyny. 
dx @cXov, redundant, for the sake 
of the déxovras to follow. atré, ‘ what 
you have said,’ ‘the news.’ 

7. 86 mrdoas Nyav, ‘I shall be 
thought to have invented what I say.’ 
Such, alas, was his reputation ! 

ob telow, os 0} rovebyrev .. Tatra, 
‘I shall not persuade them, as (they 
are convinced) the barbarians are not 
doing that.’ This ws has a er deal to 
carry, but is eased a little by the dbgw 
awidoas just before. But oe App. Crit. 

9. wape\Sev: sc. right into the 
presence of the Synedrion of generals. 


11. weptex peda wavrayd0ev: a stronger 
phrase than mepexdueOa Kixrty supra, 
and hardly accurate unless the whole 
island were surrounded. 

81. 1. wape\Odv 6 Ap : into 
the very presence of the Strategoi; cp. 
c. 79. 5 supra. 

2. poyrs <8t->exmdAdoar Andy rois 
éroppéovras: as the vulgate éxrd\dcar 
must mean ‘to sail out,’ Aristeides 
appears to report either the difficulty 
he had had im getting from Salamis 
to Aigina, or—as Hdt. does not 
conceive him starting in the first in- 
stance from Salamis—the difficulty he 
had experienced in getting out from 
Aigina, in which case rovs éropyéovras 
would be a squadron blockading Aigina. 
But this interpretation squares ill with 
the words which immediately follow, 
apparently as justification. It remains 
to interpret éerAdoa of escaping from a 
pursuing squadron. The emendation 
dtexxrd\Goau (vid. App. Crit.), though a 
bit of rationalism, 1s rather favoured b 
Aaddy and by dexwAevoas, Plutarc 
Aristeid. 8. ig ‘ 

3. eoBar . » Eélptew: these 
ipa favour Leake’s interpreta- 
tion of the movements predicated in 
co. 70, 76 supra, and point to the 
conclusion that, so far as Hdt. himself 
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has any clear conception of the situation, 
he justifies Leake’s interpretation. The 
result thereby attained is indeed an 
absurdity, but if a military expert and 
i Se like Leake could swallow it, 
why not Herodotus ? 

4. wapapréecGa:: here strictly middle 
and reflexive; cp. c. 76 supra. 

6. kee, ‘withdrew’; the tense 
is rather rhetorical than grammatically 
exigent. For the meaning cp. Thuc. 
5. 111. 6 (peracrdyrwy hyo). oy 
GudioBacly: cp. 4. 14—something less 
than X. w@ouss c. 78 and more than 
the dxpoBodiopds c. 64. If the wepxd- 
kdwors had been simply in the bay of 
Ambelaki the truth could have very 
easily been verified. The reputation 
of Aristeides for Scxatoovwn and dperh 
does not appear to have been as yet 
established, at least in Peloponnesian 
circles. 

82. 2. xe is perfect in sense, not to say 
pluperfect: evidently éAn\v@ee might 

uite well stand here. Cp. c. 83 in/ra. 

he participle agreeing with the ship 
and not with the men (abropoddoven) 
is piquant ; and so it is the trireme that 
carries the truth. 

Tyvtev. The Tenians have been 
mentioned, c. 66 supra, as joining the 
fleet of Xerxes, apparently after Thermo- 
pylai-Artemision. But the nesiote ships 
are all probably included in the 17 
counted to the navy, 7. 95 supra. 
Tenos is located in 4. 38, 6. 97 (lying 
immediately S. of Andros, and N. of 
Mykonos, Delos, Rheneia). The ship 
here in question was probably the one 
and only Tenian trireme in existence. 
Tenos paid (as a rule) 8 talents tribute 
to Athens afterwards. 


4 dAnOninv z || 


3. Tlavalroos 6 eos. Panaitios 
is a grand but not an uncommon name, 
its chief bearer, son of Nikagoras, of 
Rhodes, a celebrated Stoic, the friend of 
P. Scipio Aemilianus (Cicero, pro Murena, 
8 66, etc.). But of the gallant (dvfp) 
Tenian, and his father Sosimenes, nothing 
more is known. The desertion of the 
Tenians scarcely looks as though the 
Greeks on the Persian side despaired of 
the good cause. Plutarch by a lapse 
writes Tenedos (Themist. 12); Diodor. 
11. 17. 8 reports a message, sent by the 
Ionians and carried by a Samian, to ap- 
pe the Greeks of the king's plans and 

ispositions, and to promise their own 
desertion ; this covers the ‘ Aristeides’ 
and ‘Tenian’ episodes in Hdt. Stein 
defends dvip (cp. App. Crit.) by ref. to 
Il. 11. 92 Bre 5° dvdpa Bejwopa, Sophokl. 
are derring deed ! cp. Ind 

4, ipyov: a derri ! cp. Index. 

évey land ig roy clea: 
As the inscription is still legible, the 
statement of Hdt. can be verified. The 
name of the Tenians appears, not strictly 
speaking ‘on the tripod,’ which was of 
gold, but on the tpexdpnvos b¢es, which 
was of bronze; cp. 9. 81. It is the 
fourth name on the seventh coil (no 
other coil has more than three names), 
and is inscribed more deeply than the 
rest, in Ionic letters, an addition prob- 
ably made by the Tenians themselves, 
‘by permission’; cp. Hicks, Manual?, 
No. 19 [12], Dittenberger 7 [1], Michel 
1118, and Appendix I. 

5. w& tole. dv Bapoy xar- 
Qoter. Stein thinks that the word 
xaredotoce must have occurred on the 
inscription, and quotes Thuc, 1. 182. 8. 
The word there is ovyxa@edoica, and 
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6 ovv re Stein®: civ 5) Krueger : 
83. 2 pypara intercl. Stein, Holder, 


dcéhacve Wesseling, van H. 


the extant inscription does not support 
the inference—having merely the title 
rose tov wo\enov érodéueor. But the 
inscr. is not complete. (This passage 
might have been added after Hdt.’s 
visit to Delphi; cp. Introduction, § 9.) 

6. cov re dv rd: a amar 
passage, containing, as it does, two 
implicit references back to antecedent 

ssages, obvious to steady readers of 
the work. (1) Inc. 48 supra Hdt. has 

iven the total of the fleet as 878. (2) 
nc. 11 supra ad f. Hdt. has recorded 
the glorious desertion of Antidoros of 
Lemnos, Why has not the Lemnian 
been included in the navy-list in cc. 
42-48 supra’! Is not the omission due 
to Hdt.’s method of working from 
independent sources without co-ordinat- 
ing the results } 

838. 1. roto. 8° EAAnon KrA. Blakesley 
considers this passage so confused as to 
be ‘‘quite inexplicable on the mere 
hypothesis of slovenly Me and re- 
writes it not ve happily. e chapter 
is confused, and partially corrupt, but 
the main purport is clear. 

2. hes re. . wal: an effective para- 
taxis. The night has apparent y en 
spent by the Greeks, certainly by the 
Greek Strategoi, no less wakefully than 
by the enemy. It must be the Strategoi 
who are referred to in the demonstrative 


ot. 

3. o6doyov rév érBarlov: inc. 74 
supra there comes a ct\doyos Tay orpa- 
ryyav (Plutarch Aristeid. 8). The 
assembly of Epibatai must have been 
held on shore. The ships were in the 
water, the rowers on board. The battle 
was not to be so much a question of 
Mmanceuvring as of hand-to-hand fight- 


avy dé 8 vias 2 9 vnov z 
van H. || re 5% éfacve AB: te dy 


ing, in the good old style: laying shi 
sinaaside and boarding ! ss 

gUdcyor woingduero, cuts both ways. 
There was a plurality of conveners, but 
not necoasatil y of speakers. It is not 
quite clear whether each Strategos 
addressed his own E£pibatai, or whether 
Themistokles was the sole speaker, as 
he is certainly the sole speaker reported. 
The total number of Lpibatat is a matter 
of conjecture or inference, and might 
have varied with different contingents. 
Plutarch, Themist. 14, says that at 
Salamis the number was 18 per ship: if 
correct that estimate would give 6840 for 
the 380 ae Hdt. gives 830 men as the 
number of £pibatai on the Persian side, 
7. 184 supra—by no means a trustworth 
figure in itself for the whole fleet, muc 
less directly transferable to the Greek. 
If so transferred, it would give a total of 
11,400. At the battle of Lade, in 494 
B.C., there had been 40 Epibatai on each 
of the Chian vessels (6. 15), a very large 
allowance. During the Peloponnesian 
war, a time when ships were themselves 
the weapon of offence, and more was 
done by manceuvring and ramming, the 
normal complement was only 10 (Thuc. 
2. 92, 102, 8. 91, 95, 4. 76, 101). It 
would be fairly safe to say that at 
Salamis there were from 7000 to 10,000 
Epibatai on the Greek side. 

4. & wavrev suggests that he was 
chosen or allowed to speak out of and on 
behalf of all; but it might mean that of 
all who spoke he was the most eminent 
and successful on the occasion (and so 
he alone is reported). 

va St trea fv: the speech of 
Themistokles, verily fea smrepdevra, 
may have been addressed solely, or 
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primarily, to an Athenian audience, and 
reported from an Athenian source; it 
was no doubt a short speech, though 
not so short as this brief summary, or 
‘concept’ thereof; but the speaker was 
evidently no mean orator. The speech 
comprised three heads: (i.) A series of 
antitheses, in which the better and the 
worse, the noble and the base alterna- 
tives in human nature, circumstances, 
and also no doubt actions, were con- 
trasted. Hdt. characteristically fails to 
distinguish clearly between action and 
circumstance (cp. 7. 152 supra). (ii.) An 
appeal, or exhortation (wapalvecis) to his 
hearers to choose the better part, liberty, 
honour, death, rather than slavery, defeat, 
the lash and the tax-collector; and 
doubtless to remember that they were 
fighting under the eyes of their wives 
and children. (iii.) The appeal merged 
into a peroration (xarawAétas rhy pijoww), 
in which no doubt the gods and heroes 
were invoked, and Marathon, ‘the 
i et of Miltiades,’ even Artemision, 
pro oy were not forgotten. The whole 
speech left upon the hearers’ minds the 
sense of confidence, courage, ability, 
intellectual force. One misses from the 
brief report two points, which will 
hardly have been absent in the actual 
harangue: some estimate of the oppon- 
ents and their chances, and some hints 
of the actual tactics to be pursued. 

7. trBalvew exAcve bs rds véas: doubt- 
less before or after the speech they had 
breakfast on shore, and were better off 
than the Persians in this respect. 

8. otro: péy: there is no antithetical 
3¢ unless it be found somewhat incon- 
gruously in drayopévo: 5¢ below. 

toéBavov xal fixe: long before 


6 dice kal xaraordoe aC || dé 


7 atpéoGax (sic) A} || xararAnfas C || xpyoev AB || éxBai- 
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they were done embarking the trireme 
from Aigina was come, which had 
left ie ari (enelinaee, cp. c. 41 
supra) for the purpose of summoning, 
invoking, (and bringing) the Aiakids to 
the aid of Hellas C 64 supra). Pre- 
sumably the trireme brought the images. 
But at what point exactly did it reappear 
in the ranks? If its arrival is to be 
dated in the morning, after the speech 
of Themistokles, how did it make its 
way through the enemy, where Aristeides 
had barely got through, even under 
cover of night? Is this trireme any 
other than the vessel of Aristeides ? 
Was not he the envoy despatched to 
Aigina, from which he returned in c. 79 
supra } 

84. 2. dvijyow tds vias jardous : 
advanced (or were advancing) their ships 
en masse; but before the movement was 
complete (dvayopévoion 84 oi), indeed 
while it was little more than begun 
(atr{ka), they found themselves attacked 
by the barbarians (érexdaro of B.). Our 
whole conception of the actual engage- 
ment must turn upon the true interpre- 
tation of these words. They look simple 
enough, but their meaning is obscure. 
At first sight they might seem to lend 
themselves to Leake’s interpretation of 
the movements recorded in cc, 70, 76 
supra ; the Greek fleet advances out of 
the bay of Ambelaki, and finds itself at 
once involved, front to front, with the 
king’s fleet, which has also advanced to 
attack. But if that were the situation, 
the two fleets would have been in full 
view of each other all along since the 
first streak of dawn; and the element 
of surprise, involved in these words, is 
inexplicable. The Greeks are taken 
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aback: before their own movement is 
complete they find the barbarians in 
motion against them. Nothing of that 
sort could have arisen on Leake’s hypo- 
thesis. Granted that Hdt. so conceived 
the matter: but what sense is there in 
saying of two fleets, moving upon each 
other, front to front, that the one fleet 
advanced to the attack, and, while it 
was advancing, the other fleet attacked 
it? Such a statement is only intelligible 
on the supposition of a flank engagement. 
If the Greek fleet was emerging from the 
bay of Ambelaki just at the same moment 
as the Persian fleet was entering the 
straits, such a situation might arise: 
either the Greek fleet might cut the 
Persian column, somewhere behind its 
leading ships, or the head of the Persian 
column might strike the extreme right 
of the Greek fleet en flanc. If the 
Persian column were two or three ships 
abreast, or if there were two or more 
Persian columns—the one column 
perhaps preesing in between Psyttaleia 
and the island of Salamis, the other 
between Psyttaleia and the Attic main- 
land—a more complicated situation 
might easily arise: the extreme right of 
the Greek wing ar be taken en flanc, 
or involved with the left column of the 
Persian advance, while the right Persian 
column might have to advance much 
further before becoming engaged with 
the Greek left. If such was, indeed, 
the whole situation By paires in this 
chapter, it is possible that the en - 
ment opened, that actual contact ith 
the enemy was effected, sooner than 
Themistokles intended or could have 
wished: he must have desired a large 
namber of the Persian ‘vessels to enter 
the straits before the actual fighting 
began. 
8. of pay 8) DAor “EAAnves: other 
than ‘the Athenians,’ or other than the 
one Athenian named! The latter is an 
absurd supposition: Themistokles and 
the other Athenian Strategoi knew what 
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they were about, and were not likely ‘to 
back water ’—unless, indeed, the action 
of Ameinias of Pallene was ill-advised 
and premature. That the Greek right 
wing backed water (xptpvnvy dvexpot- 
ovro), and, of course, by order, is likely 
enough ; the Greeks on the right were 
much nearer the advancing enemy. 
That they were actually for beaching 
their ships (Sxe\Aov) is probably a bit 
of popular (Attic) scandal, started by 
the man in the street, or the A.B. in 
the fleet, who did not understand what 
was going on, or the tactics of the 
admirals, 


4, ’Apevlns 8 maa a this 
Ameinias was, according to Diodoros 11. 
27. 2, the brother of the poet Aischylos 
(who was an Eleusinian), cp. 6. 114, and 
according to Plutarch, Themist. 14, of 
the deme of Dekeleia, cp. 9. 73 infra 
(not of Pallene). The deme Pallene (site 
of the temple of Athene Ila\Anvis, cp. 1. 
62) belonged to the tribe Antiochis, and 
lay on the spurs of Hymettos crossed by 
the road to Marathon. Ameinias is not 
an uncommon name, and Aischylos, 
Pers, 409, does nothing for his supposed 
brother’s claim, though he ne cer the 
Athenian claim by making a Phoenician 
ship implicated. The addition of the 
Demotikon here, if genuine, without the 
patronymic, would betray the Attic 
source, even without the express state- 
ment just below, “A@nvato: piv ofre 

, but it rather conflicts with 
dy. "AQ. and may be an interpellation ; 
ep. App. Crit. 

5. avaxOels: passive in form, 
middle in cp. 7. 194 su (of 
ships, not of sbipmasters); ‘‘longius 
evectus,” Baehr. This chapter exhibits 
the verb dvd-yew in all three voices. 

vii might be his own (instru- 
abn or an enemy’s (objective), 
probably the latter; cp. évéBare rm 
girly, c. 87 infra. ths veds is his own. 
ot Svvapive 
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8. rmolag Por Sé: plainly a rival 
tradition. Ifthe Athenians were on the 
extreme left, and the Aiginetans on the 
right, and the situation was such as 
above indicated, each claim may have 
been made in good faith, but the Aigi- 
netan was more probably the true one. 
Whether it was the ship that had been 
away for the Aiakids, which was actually 
the first engaged, may be more doubtful : 
it is such a happily ominous detail. 
The ship in question is clearly assumed 
to have been an Aiginetan; but Aris- 
teides might have taken a berth in it. 
10. Adyerat && nal rdSe comes in well 
to remind us on what slender threads 
these A\éyor hang! The ddcpa here is 
nothing if not superhuman (cp. c. 94 
infra) ; her voice alone is enough to prove 
that! Of the actual and living women 
and children, who, like enough, were 
lining the shores of Salamis and making 
the welkin ring, Hdt. says nothing. 
11, SvaxehkevoagGar: cp. c. 80 supra. 
v) tav ‘EXAfvev orparémdoy 
seems here used of the navy alone and 
at sea; but there was a | ron shore 
which cannot have been wholly deserted, 
and pata this Adyos came from that 
quarter. . c 10. 14 supra. 
12. you, ‘wretches,’ 
wights’; cp. 7. 48 supra. 
85. 1. kara i *A@nvalous . 
Polvixes: the Phoenician vessels were 
resumably on the right of the Persian 
ine—if the Persian fleet was in line 
formation in accordance with Leake’s 
hypothesis—or they were at the head of 
the column (probably three ships abreast, 
see Appendix VI. § 4), if the Persian 
fleet was entering the straits in column 
(the only conceivable formation for such 
&@ manouvre): in either case they might 


‘luckless 


be described vaguely as holding rd wpds 
*EXevotvés re eal xépas, albeit 
undoubtedly this expression here squares 
best with the projection of the battle 
lines on Leake’s plan. (If there were 
not a good deal in the text of Hut. to 
suggest that plan it would never have 
been heard of.) It is the eminent merit 
of Professor W. W. Goodwin’s paper, 
Papers Amer. Sch. Ath. i. 1885, 239 ff. 
(cp. Appendix VI. § 3) to have shown 
that the (natural) identification of 1d 
wpds "Edevotvds re xal éowépns xépas in 
this place with rd dw’ éoxépns xépas in 
c. 76 supra is not necessary, and on a 
rational conception of the manceuvres of 
the Persian fleet is, indeed, impossible. 
It by no means follows that Hdt. 
intended to distinguish them, or even 
clearly and consciously faced the problem 
of the identity or difference between 
them. Hdt. reported each movement 
in terms of his authorities, his sources ; 
he had perhaps written a preliminary 
sketch or draft of the battle-piece before 
he ever saw the landscape: at no time 
did he compose an explicit, coherent, or 
relatively complete account. It was 
inevitable that Goodwin's suggestion 
should be challenged and discarded, in 
the forlorn hope of rehabilitating Hdt. 
as a competent war-correspondent ; see 
‘Herodotus’s Account of the Battle of 
Salamis,’ by Pres. B. 1. Wheelerin Trans. 
Am. Philol, Assoc. xxxiii. 1902, 127 ff. 
That kind of apology is hardly possible 
for students of Hdt. who deal with the 
work as a whole, and have realized the 
relation of Hdt. to his sources and the 
canons of his logography. 

In strictest accuracy the wing, or 
column, towards Eleusis could not be 
the west wing: Eleusis is about duc 
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north of ‘Old Salamis,’ and NNW. of 
Psyttaleia. But in entering the straits 
the Persian fleet would have been steer- 
ing almost due west, and Eleusis would 
be ahead of it. The description is not 
one which should be found fault with 
under the circumstances: both its factors 
rae be strictly true, not in relation to 
each other, but in relation to the 
Phoenician ships that fine morning— 
whether they were heading into the 
straits, or lying with their sterns towards 
the Attic coast off Mount Skaramanga 
(Aigaleos) and their stems to the bay of 
Salamis, 

In either case the Athenians appear 
to be on the Greek left. This was the 
position which their hoplites occupied 
afterwards in the battle of Plataia, and 
the right wing was the natural place for 
the hegemonic state, or commander, to 
occupy (cp. ‘the prytancia’ of Miltiades, 
and the position of the polemarch at 
Marathon: 6.110, 111). The tactics of 
land-fighting were naturally transferred 
to the naval war. At Artemision, how- 
ever, the Athenians had _ occupied 
apparently the right. There the 
Spartans wished to be in more immediate 
touch with Leonidas: the right was 
there also the post of danger; the Attic 
ships at Chalkis might be regarded as 
holding the extreme left (for the time 
being). In their own waters it may 
have been galling for the Athenians to 
hold the left; but Themistokles might 
gladly acquiesce in the inner station, 
which made a retreat for the Pelo- 
ponnesians doubly difficult. It is, 
indeed, conceivable that had the Pelo- 
ponnesian vessels at any time actually 
attempted to fly past the Athenian 
station, the barbarians might have 
enjoyed the spectacle of the Greeks xpds 
éwurods vaupaxéovras — promised, or 
threatened, by Themistokles, pro bono 

ublico, inc. 75 supra. 

3. rd tiv 46 re nal rov Tlepacéa. 
Why Hdt. here substitutes the Peiraieus 
{an dwat X. in his work!) for Munichia 
in c. 76 supra is an obscure problem, 
the solution of which might depend on 
the complete disclosure of the mystery 
of his sources. From the straits of 
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3 5¢8 4 avréwy z 
Salamis (as W. W. Goodwin /.c p. 252 n. 
observes) ‘‘the harbour of Peiraieus and 
all the lower land of the peninsula 
almost disappears from view, and the 
high hill of Munichia remains a most 
conspicuous landmark.” The passage 
here before us, then, may come from a 
source, possibly even an ‘ Ionian’ source, 
which was not looking back from the 
straits of Salamis, but was outside the 
straits, on sea, or even on land, and 
thought of Eleusis (quite invisible) and 
Peiraieus naturally as lying west and 
east. 

If the conception above given of the 
manceuvres of the Persian fleet during 
the night be correct, it will appear 

robable that the Ionians in the first 
Instance occupied the centre of the 
Persian lines—a position in which it 
would perhaps have been more difficult 
for them é@edoxaxéew. When the 
Persian position was developed, and 
altered, the Egyptians on the ieft bein 

detached to circumnavigate the islan 

and to block the Megarian channel, 
and the remainder moved up between 
Psyttaleia and the island on the one 
hand, the Attic shore on the other, 
the Ionian contingent may have occupied 
the left, or left centre of the Persian lines. 
In the morning when the Phoenician 
vessels entered the straits in column, 
and the Ionians swung round to follow, 
they would become the rear of the 
advancing column, and might easily 
extend back as far as the Peiraieus. 
But ‘Peiraieus’ may be here used almost 
as laxly in relation to actual orientation 
as ‘Eleusis’ just above. It would, 
however, be absolutely wrong and mis- 
leading if the Persian fleet were still 
drawn up in battle-array on the lines 
from the Attic coast through Psyttaleia 
to Keos-Kynosura; the left would then 
have been furthest from Peiraieus, and 
the right (i.e. the Phoenicians) furthest 
from aleusis, Of all modern theories 
of the battle-lines at Salamis this one 


_is the most difficult to reconcile with 


the authorities, Hdt. included, and with 


common sense. 
4, tag OeptoroxAdos vrodds: an 
implicit reference back toc. 22 supra. 
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5. wo ply vw. . Advrov: this 
remarkable statement seems to support 
the suggestion that in this place Hat. 
is not following Athenian or Spartan 
sources, but authorities which were to 
be found on the Asianic side; the 
nba pea he gives are of obvious 

amian provenience, perhaps even backed 
by Persian countersign! tpinpdpxev 
is used without any suggestion of Attic 
institutes. 

7. Geopfioropés te rod *AvSpoSd- 
pavros: his establishment as ‘tyrant’ 
in Samos (cp. case of Koés of Mytilene 
5. 11) immediately succeeded his services ; 
cp. 9. 90 infra. The name Theomestor 
is rare, perhaps unique, certainly magni- 
ficent; his father’s name (not noticed 
in Pauly, or in Pauly-Wissowa), hardly 
less so, is known from Aristotle (Pol. 
2. 12. 14=1274 B) as that of a legislator 
of Rhegion (possibly the same man), 
and from Pausanias (2. 6. 6, 7. 6, 12. 6) 
as the mythical son of Chthonophyle 
(of Sikyon) by Phlias, son of Dionysos ! 

8. Duddxov rod “Iorualov: Phylakos 
is the name of a ‘ Delphian’ hero, c. 39 
supra, u.v., but is appereley unique 
as the name of an historical person. 
His father’s name, Histiaios, is found in 
Hdt. at Termera, cp. 7. 98 supra, and 
at Miletos, cp. 7. 10 supra. If the great 
Milesian tyrant had really been a Samian, 
or of Samian extraction (so in fifteenth 
century Michael Apostolios 16. 81 ap. 
Pape-Benseler), would Hdt. have failed 
to let us know ? 
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11. ebepyérys vriéos dveypddy : no 
doubt in the nora Archives, but the 
fact might have stood recorded in an 
inscription, and at Samos. Unfortun- 
ately Hdt. does not specify where the 
man’s great landed possessions were 
situated. On such rewards cp. 9. 107 
infra. On dveypddn Blakesley well 
compares Plato Gorgias 132, and Stein 
C.I.G. 8, beret gies added. 

12. « B. LK. 
wepoiort, If not a oe a 

at look of one—this remark is evi- 

ence in support of the early com- 
position of these Books, for in 3. 140 
is an anecdote of a Samian benefactor 
to Dareios, where the explanation would 
more naturally have come in; and this, 
indeed, a glossator might have observed 
as well as the author. The word ép. 
is interpreted cwparogtAaxes Bacrhéws 
by Hesych. and Photius, and apparently 
used in that sense by Sophokles Fr. 
185, and Stein has a derivation ac- 
cordingly, dpo=VAR, to keep (‘ware’) 
— cayy=Khshdyata (Shah!) Sir H. 
Rawlinson ap. Rawlinson ad l. connected 
it with khur, ‘worthy,’ sansa = Zend 
safigha, ‘to praise’; Benfey and Oppert 
had other forms. 

86. 2. dv rq Ladapive is rather a 
curious wa of describing the locality ; 
it seems to lay the scene at least between 
Salamis and the mainland; the battle 
has always and everywhere been named 
by the Hellenic base. 

: , xepat{ero: the verb (xepatgew, cp. 
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1. 88, 159, 2. 115, 121) is used rather 
(in its Homeric sense) to mean ‘ plunder- 
ing’ than mere ‘destroying’; but cp. 
7. 125 supra. e recur here, with the 
Athenians and Aiginetans, to the chief 
rival Pai of c. 84 ae EM ‘ 

8. dre yap rév : ov: the 
term is applied here only to those on 
the national side (cp. 7. 149 etc., ce. 
111, 121, 182 infra); cp. ‘EXAmls c. 87 
infra, also ‘EAAjvwr c. 89. 

4. ow xéopp is more or less re- 
produced just below by ow véy, and 
kara raf is paralleled by reraypéveov 
tm, the two merits affirmed of the 
Greeks, denied of ‘the barbarians,’ 
albeit hitherto the Phoenicians have 
been admittedly ‘better sailors’; cp. c. 
10 supra, while the exploits of sundry 
Greeks on the Persian side, recorded 
below, cc. 87, 90, seem to declare a 
certain degree of vois. kxoopuds Stein 
tefers to (a2) the command of individual 
ships, (5) the general discipline of crews, 
etc.; rdics to manceuvres of divisions, 
each ship keeping its own place, etc., 
perhaps a little hypercritically ; xécpos 
particularly need not be denied of the 
ensemble, 


6. EmedAe, ‘was bound,’ ‘was sure’. . 
cvvoloerGar and dwéByn mark a distinc- 
tion without a difference ; the cupdopd 
comes more home than the dwofd», and 
the two words denote one and the same 
event looked at as it came home to the 
person, or as it ‘went off’ in its natural 
order or sequence. 

7. fodv ye wal dyévovro xrA. Hat. 
apparently says two things in one sen- 


tence: foay ratrny Thy juépny (ace. of 
time; cp. Index) dpelvoves éwurdy, i.e. 
they surpassed themselves, cp. 5. 118; 
and éyévovro dyuelvoves 4) wrpds EvBoly. 
2. 25 abrds dwuroi péec wodAy Wrodedarepos 
% rol Oépeos is not an exact parallel, as 
there is only one verb in that 

But the double redundance here is not 
unnatural, and the alternative does not 
so much lie between foay and éyévorro 
as between advro’ éwurdy and 4 mpds 
Evfoly—the extra verb rather eases this 
alternative. There is a clear though 
general reference back to the account of 
the sea-fights off Artemision, cc. 6-17 
supra, as in the words with which the 
chapter concludes back to c. 69 supra. 
Such implicit references are natural in 
a work composed for a reading public. 

9. @éneé re. .: this sentence is co- 
ordinate grammatically not with the 
preceding participles, but with the prin- 
cipal verbs jody ye xal éyévovro above. 

at: the aorist is observable ; 
each was feeling that the king saw him 
—the king’s eye was on him. (It might 
be for a moment—any moment; but 
that would be enough !) 

87. 1. kara: c. 85 supra, 1. 1, purely 
locative ; there again, 1. 4, sequent, 
or consequent (xara rds évroAds) ; here, 
thirdly, respective, quod attine ad. . 

obx Exo clirety Gtpexdws: a con- 
fession of the failure of his sources. 
What the historian apparently regrets 
is the lack of heroic anecdote ; strategic, 
cg details do not much preoccupy 

im. 
2. &acrot: not individual men, but, 
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as always, individual sets of men, con- 
tingents, etc. 

8. "Apreso(ny: Hdt.’s countrywoman, 
concerning whom he might naturally 
have fuller information, especially of a 
personal kind, from the first. ere is 
a clear implicit reference in paAAov ir 
back to c. 69 supra; cp. last chapter. 
Note the use of &r with the compara- 
tive; it clearly does not stand for #éy. 

4. és OdpuBov a. dalxero ra B. wpty- 
para : ChpuBos, confusion ; cp. c. 90 
infra. és 6. dwlkero (aor.) = é0opu8hOn. 
wptryyara: cp. c. 75 supra. 

6. Brdxero rd v. “Arrinfs, which 
turns out afterwards (c. 93 infra) to be 
the ship of Ameinias! (On the Asianic 
side they would not have known the 
Attic trierarch’s name.) 4 demonstra- 
tive: of the lady, not iat ship. 

7. turrpoobe a cay Aa 
vies $. Had misia already gone 
about, and was she in flight, heading 
out for Phaleron or the open sea? If 
so, her course is embarrassed by the 
Persian reserves, which filled all the 
fare-way to Munichia; c. 76 injra. 
But it is possible that Eumpoode refers 
to vessels ahead of her in the Persian 
column, i.e. west of her; that the Attic 
squadron had partially headed round the 
Phoenician ships: and that Ameinias 
was driving in upon Artemisia from the 
further side, east (or north). Cp. c. 89 
infra, és rd wpboGe, etc. By this time 
the lines are rather mixed; Artemisia 
will have been in the centre originally 
(cp. c. 85 supra), and perhaps on the 
left, or in the rear, of the Persian line or 
column, after the development of the 


Persian position ; if an Athenian vessel 
now pursues her, the Greek left has 

y pushed out beyond Psyttaleia ; 
or, if Ameinias was posted not on the 
extreme left, but on the extreme right 
of the Athenian position, then he is 
attacking Artemisia from the right, i.e. 
west side (or south), 

8. 4 58 abris: sc. »nfs. The position 
here indicated suggests that Artemisia’s 
ship might just be clear of Psyttaleia ; 
but Hdt.'s locatives are too vague for 
us to credit him with any clear vision 
of the situation. The woAdsvoe here must 
be the ‘ Hellenes.’ 

9. Sok of: a change of construction, 
anacoluthon, which leaves 4 ovx Exovca 
pendens; an exact parallel in 7. 177 
supra. 

ouvfivexe here carries an unusually 
pregnant sense, ‘succeeded,’ ‘turned out 
well’; cp. 9. 37 infra, and contr. ce. 88, 
90 infra. The success in question is the 
remote, not the immediate result of the 


manceuvre. (rowmnotoy, ‘after she had 
done it.’) 
10. ddpovea, évé wn oAly: the 


principal verb might be used more natur- 
ally of the ship (cp. c. 90 infra) than of 
the lady, and the active participle (cp. 
deponévyn et sim., cc. 90, 91, 9. 102 infra) 
is also remarkable: perhaps a compliment 
to this Nady bbe a ne 
11. uvotey. . Aapacy ; e 
‘Kalyndeans’ of this are hardly 
other folk than the ‘ Kalydnians’ of 7. 
99 supra (u.v.), nor can Damasithymos, 
their Basileus, be other than Damasi- 
thymos, son of Kandaules, of 7. 98 supra. 
Hdt. might seem, indeed, to have meant 
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AapacObpov. ee pev Kwai te velxos mpos avrov éeyeyovee Ere 
¢ 2/ > f ’ A v > 
mept ‘EXMjorovroy éovTwy, ov pévTo. Eyw ye eimreity ovTE & 
éx mpovoins avta émoince, obte eb cuvexvpnoe 7 THY Kadup- 
déwy Kata Tiyny twapatecovca [vis]. ws 5é evéBaré eis 
xat xarédvce, evtuyln ypnoapévn Surda éwurny ayaba epydoaro. 
6 re yap ths ’Artixns veds tpinpapyos ws eldé mv éuBar- 
Nouvcav vyl avdpav BapBdpwr, vopicas thy véa thy 'Apremoins 
h “Eddnviba elvar 4 adtopodéav é« trav BapBdpwv kal 
> “a > iA > 4 \ v: 4 fe \ 
avroios auvvey, atootpéyas mpos aAXas etpdmero. rovTo pév 88 


12 SapacvGov R 13 efrac z, van H. 


15 xatarvxeiy B || 
vnus secl. Stein® || évéBurrE C 


17 vews A: vnds z 18 via 2 


two different states, two different 
persons ; but the variant forms, if both 
genuine, may be ascribed to various 
sources, and the failure to refer from 
the one passage to the other to Hdt.’s 
insouctance, his independence in com- 
position. émvwAdovros: cp. 7. 97 supra. 

12, & pty wal +. velkos xrd.: this 
passage implicitly indicates that some 
authorities, some source (Stein says 
‘some other’ Geschichtschreiber, logo- 
grapher?) had a story of a quarrel 
between Artemisia and Damasithymos, 
‘while the forces were ‘‘still” (#) in 
the Hellespontine region,’ i.e. just before 
the transit of the Hellespont. Perhaps 
the locality is not so certain as the sug- 
gested date, ie. before the Persian forces 
crossed into Europe. (It is at least 
doubtful whether Artemisia and Damasi- 
thymos were on the Hellespont at all; 
cp. 7. 44, 59.) Hdt. has here lost a 
golden chance! What was the cause of 
the veixos? Was it a woman's reason— 
spretae iniuria formae? Or & man's 
ambition ? Damasithymos might ill 
brook the ‘hegemonia’ of the Halikar- 
nassian queen! Was the mother anxious 
for the succession of her boy? Was the 
Karian dynast intriguing against the 
Mutter-recht ? (cp. p. 126a supra). There 
are all the elements of a romance, a 
tragedy, or at least a melodrama, behind 
this passing allusion: had the subject 
been already too well handled for Hat. 
to retouch it? He repeats instead his 
formula of despair, ovx Ew elxety. 

14. é« wpovolys, de industria, of set 
purpose, deliberately. 

atré, ‘it,’ we should say. Cp. 7. 
& é adroict. 
cvvectpnoe: 80 c. 92 infra, ov- 


extpeov vées. 


In a more abstract sense, 


9. 90 infra. 

15. xara thx nv wapareroteoa. Hat. 
has forgotten that the ship of Damasi- 
thymos was one of the five ships led by 
Artemisia, 7. 99 supra; there can have 
been very little ‘chance’ in the fact that 
it was stationed close by the queen’s 
ship, and so came first in her way. 
waparecotca, cp. Plato Rep. 5618 4 
wapanlrrovoa del 7)5ov}. vo, with 
double accus. ; cp. c. 79 supra. . 

17, Tpifpapxos : namely, 
Ameinias. His views (voploas) may be 
matter of conjecture. piw: sc. Thy 
eae Spy BapPépe a ‘ 

18. avopév Bap v: Karians, to 
wit; cp.c. 135 infra. tx rév BapBapwy, 
more generally. 

20. atrotot, sc. roto: “EdAno, ‘his 
countrymen.’ Krueger asserts that 
éwurotae would be ‘more correct’ 
(gehériger), cp. c. 61 supra. Abicht 
observes that, owing to the proximity 
of rh» yéa (i.e. as Subject), éwurote: could 
only refer to ‘the Persians’ (i.e. rotor 
BapBdpoor) Stein rules that ‘“ Hdt. 
employs the Reflexive (pronoun) in re- 
gard to the more remote Subject (here 
rpelpapxes) only when the nearer Subject 
(here rhy véa) follows after’’; or, as we 
might say: If a fresh subject intervene 
between the subject of a sentence and the 
verb, Hat. substitutes the Personal for the 
Reflexive pronoun to describe a Reflexive 
relation between the main Subject and its 
verb; for the simple reason that (as 
Stein elsewhere suggests), the inter- 
position of the fresh Subject would 
eclipse, or obscure, the direct relation 
of the Reflexive pronoun; cp. 1. 111 4 
be yur7 (ev ppovrids Hv) 6 re ovx éwlas 6 
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ToLovTO av’Tn cuvnvexe yevéoOas <a@oTe> Staduyely re xat 
pn atrodécbas, todro bé cuvéBn Mote Kandy épyacapévny ard 
TovTay alTyy padota evdoxijcas mapa ElépEn. Aéyeras 
syap Bactréa Onevpevov pabeiv rv véa éuBadroicav, nat 87 
Twa eimely tTav TapedvtTwy “déorota, opas ‘Apremicinv as 
ed dywviteras Kal véa tov wodetlwy xarédvce;” Kab Tov 
érrespéoOar et adrnOéws eort “Aptepsoins 1d epyov, nad rovs 
ddavat, sapéws 1d errionwov tis veds émicrapévous: thy 8e 
10 SabOapeicay nmicréato elvat qrodeplnv. ta Te yap GAXa, ws 
elpnta, adtn acuvqverxe és evtuylny yevopeva, Kal 7TdO TaY éx 
THs Kaduvdsiets veos pndéva arocwbivra xaryyopoy yevécOat. 


EiépEnv 5& eimeity Néyeras mpos ta ppatoyeva “oi pev avdpes 


88. 2 rowvrov B || dore coni. Stein? || Suapvyéecv codd. 2 
5 BaotrAja 2: Baosréa re? Stein? |] vipa z || éuBadrAovoav C: 
6 cizeiy om. C: efras 2, van H. 


TEwV % 
éuBddrAXovrcav Naber 
Naber || va s 

veixev || és om. C 


“Aprayos peraréuyaro atris roy dvdpa, 
1. 146 (agéwy rods rarépas), 2. 121 (abrod 
thy xepadyy). But the plural avroio 
here, after the singular subject, resembles 
the use of éwurotc: U.c. supra. 


88. 1. rodro piv . . rotro 8, ‘in 
the first place . . in the second place’ ; 
cp. Index for reff. 

3. Kaxdy atriy péduora 
etBoxusfiorar : there is a 


dash of malicious humour at the expense 
both of the queen and of the king. dd 
rotrey is superfluous, and the plural 
vague ; the preposition here is scarcely 
temporal, bnt rather causal. 

4. Aéyerat yap: Grote eee the 
sequel of Artemisia’s exploit (&pyoyv) ; 
Rawlinson fails to see why. There is 
reason enough in that Hdt. himself 
questions it, as he shows by the three 
apologetic references to the source 
Rivera bis, daot ad fin.). 

6. twa: hardly a Greek, presumably 
a Persian, who knew no better ; but the 
rots below (like réw demonstrative) 
might well refer to Greeks. 


9. rd brlon vhs veds: cp. 7d 
onutiov c. 92 infra. Polyainos, 8. 53. 1, 
says Artemisia varied her ‘ensigns,’ 
sometimes showing Greek and sometimes 
Persian colours. Rawlinson regards 
that as the refinement of a later age, 
such ensigns not existing in 480 B.c., 
the figure-head, which could not be 


changed at pleasure, being the only 


9 cadis Pz || veas B: vyds z 
12 wos 2 || adrworPevra C 


4 Tov- 


7 <> Kal 
11 ovvjvee Pz: ovv7)- 
13 e@rac z, van H. 


ensign ; cp. 8. 59 (which cannot prove 
a negative !). But the admiral’s ensign 
can hardly have been a figure-head. 
‘*Flags are represented at the sterns of 
the Athenian ships of about 500 s.c.,”’ 
Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 100. 


érurrapévovs, like pale just 
above, of sensible perception, and so 
more than éririjpun, followed by tmre- 
oréaro meaning ‘believed ’—something 
less than éricrjun (a word not used by 
Hdt.). The psychological terminology 
of Hdt. is in a rudimentary stage; cp. 
his use of the words Ouyébs, vdos, ppihy, 


Ppoynpa, YUXM, didvo.a, wader, éxl- 
oracGa, atc. . 
10. os , just above, a refer- 


ence back but of a few lines. ovvfvexe 
és ebrux(ny yevépeva recurs through 
cuviveke yevéoOar |. 1, to the cvviveke 
in c. 87 supra, which was used there 
with much the same meaning as the 
fuller expression here. 

12. pySéva drocaféyra xa v 
Senebat: the participle is here od sid 
a part of the predicate; the meaning 
clearly being, not that none of the sur- 
vivors impeached her, but that there 
were no survivors, and so no impeach- 
ment. 

13. of pav GvSpes xrA.: the remark 
was borrowed from (or by) Artemisia, cp. 
c. 68 ee hal it comes better from the 
lips of Xerxes. 
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ocuppayov, Gdtyo. Se tives wal “Eddnvev: dre yap véev 
émiotdpevor, toict at vées SuepOelpovro, Kal pr ev yepay s 


youm@ arodAvpevat, és THY Yarapiva Séveov. 


tov Sé Bap- 


Bapov ot woddol & +H Gardoon SvehOdpncay véew ove 


ETTLOTA{LEVOL. 
at mdeorat SvepOetpovto ° 


émel 5 at mporas és puynv érparovto, évOaitra 
ot yap bmicbe reraypéva, és TO 


wpoobe thot vyvol maptévas weipmpevar ws atrodeEopuevol tt 10 
xat avrol épyov Bacthit, thot oherépnot vynvol pevyovonor 


WEPLETTLTTOV. 


"Eyévero 8 xal rode dv re GopiBw rovre. 


89. 2 dpiBiyvys C || 8 éov? Kallenberg 
8 éreire? van H. || éopuyety B 
11 Baorrct AB || <tYjot> devyovopor? 


ot Krueger, van H. 
10 rpdcbev B: eurpoobe z 
Stein? 
89. 1. wéve: cp. 6. 114, 7. 224. 
ar 


Gad piv 84: a tnesis— 
well recalling the originally substantive 


quality of the preposition; cp. 5. 81 
Fas ; 

? ih : cp. 7. 97 supra; he 
saint the Ionio-Karian division. 


His mother was a daughter of Gobryas, 
so he was not full brother to the king. 
3. Trav Drov ocupudyay: ray DAwe 
is appositive, not adjectival ; Illepoéwy, 
and even Mzédwy, would hardly come 
under the head of ocvupudywr. The 
Persians and Medes furnished Zpibatai, 
cp. 7. 96 supra; the Sakai are here not 
specified, ae far as covered by 
oupudyur. fhvev seems to refer 
primarily to the national forces, but 
might cover at least some cases on the 


barbarian side; cp. c. 86 supra. 

4. véav lnetdene: an art, not a 
science; cp. 7. 211, and c, 88 supra. 
The participles refer not to the éArAlya 
rwés who perished, but to the implied 
majority who survived, even when their 
ships were destroyed; but Hdt.’a way 
of putting the case is a little clumsy. 
Totes, Aaiponpate 9. 48 ey 

5. apay : ep. 9. infra ; 
oeiaus hace io etsa vith the ships 
laid alongside each other (cuprdaxecowr 
Ta ve@r, cp. Cc. 84 supra) and the Zpibatat 


VOL I PI.u 


5 wes codd. 2 || xai: 
9 orwGev B 


fighting almost as on land. These ones 
too could have swum, but did not get 
the chance; nor, in, was it only 
those who;,lost their ships that knew 
how to swim ! 

6. és thy Zodaptva Siéveov, ‘swam 
right in to Salamis’—one might have 
expected some of them to have been 
icked up on the way. Were there no 

reek ships left between them and the 
shore ? 

8. al wp@rar: the van , the 
leading ships, the head of the column, 
the first line, in distinction to of Swe 
reraypévo. the rearward, the second 
line, the tail of the column, as the case 
may be ; falling back upon those behind, 
the foremost ships threw everything 
into confusion (wévos, @dpuBos). 

10. tQoe vyvol is a kind of instru- 
mental, circumstantial, or descriptive 
ae drodeedpevol al atrol 

vt kal a 
ipyov BaowAés seems written in view of 
c. 87 and c. 86—but was there really 
such keen competition (xal avrol) ? 

11. ryot oderipgo. vyvel: just the 
ships on their own side, which were not 
their own! cp. oderépas 7. 194. With 
wepiémerroy cp. wepir. wepl dd\dAfAas c. 


16 supra. 
90. 1. rév ries Dowco: athoroughly 
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cuviverce OY OUT Bate “lavwv Te TOvs oTpaTN- 
' gryovs py arodécOas Powixwy te rods StaBaddovras daPeiv 
ér, tovTrov taira Reyovtav evéBare vy 

9 \ 4 \ 
4 te 8) ’Artixn xaredvero cat 


éridepopévn Aiyiwaln vnids xarédvce tOv ZapoOpnixwy THY 


/ 
ved. 


dre 88 8% éovtes dxovticral of LapoOpyixes rods éme- 





90. 2 Powixwv H. Stephanus: ¢oivixes || vies 2 || SeepOapearo codd. 


(StePOerpéaro P) || BaocdAna z 
apoddévrwy del. Cobet, van H. 


nonne melius otrw secluseris? (cp. van H. in 1.) 
6 tovovroy z || rovréwy z || vene (sic) B 


capoOpaxin ASV 


8 aiywén Be || capoOpnxav B 


3 drodXoiaro C || vies z || ws 
4 otrw <yevicbat> core? Stein?: 
5 SuaBardovras z 

7 capoOparxin BC: 
9 vna z 


|| 5¢ 8%) Stein?: 5 P marg., Krueger, Stein®, Holder, van H.: 5) 


Herodotean collocation, cp. 7. 143, 146 
supra. The men in question would of 
course be of high position, kings or what 
rate it is a pity they are anonymous! 

. 7. 98. 

b StepSdparo: a pluperfect, and with 
its full temporal force. 

3. St dcelvous, ‘thanks to them.’ ds 
apodévrey seems to be added as an 
explanation, not by the Phoenicians, 
but by the writer; it were as well away, 
and, but for the change of case, might be 
bracketed as a gloss. What had the 
Ionians done? Was it the Ionians 
who had turned tail? Was it not the 
Phoenicians who had been leading the 
van? Were they angry that the Ionians 
had not made way, when they turned 
to flight? Or did they suspect the 
Ionians of collusion with the enemy, 
and of purposely obstructing the passaye f 
Such questions may seem to treat the 
anecdote too seriously. It is in any 
case evidence of a rivalry and friction 
between Ionian and Phoenician, which 
was doubtless one of the elements of 
weakness on the Persian side. 

4. ovvivexe: here quite neutral ; cp. 
c. 88 supra. otre, ‘in the following 
way '—i.q. ode. 

"lévev . . Tobs orpatnyots: not 
the Persian admirals, but the (sub- 
ordinate) Greek captains, or generals of 
squadrons. 

6. pro Ody: ironical ; cp. o. 117 infra. 
Hdt. is not a lover of the Ionians, but 
he prefers them here to Phoenicians ; 
cp. 7. 23 supra. 


evéBadre vn “Arruq) Zapodpnix(y 
vyis. The verb is “iatarally ned cp. 
c. 87 supra. The involution of Attic, 
Samothrakian, and Aiginetan vessels is 
remarkable. The Athenian squadron 
must have taken up more than half the 
Greek lines of battle; the Aiginetans 
may have been posted (or had some of 
their ships posted) on the extreme left 
of the Peloponnesian contingent, or 
wing. The Athenian vessel may have 
come out left of Psyttaleia, and the 
Aiginetan on the right. The dramatic 
transaction, which is probably historical, 
should take place in the outer, not in the 
inner waters: the notion that it occurred 
under the very eyes of Xerxes is perhaps 
for the sake of the moral, i.e. fabulous. 

The Samothrakians are in this anecdote 
regarded as Ionians: the primitivepopula- 
tion was Pelasgian, 2. 51; ‘ Thre ian 
Samos’ (Homer, JZ. 18. 12) was very 
naturally believed to have been colonized 
by ‘Samians,’ Schol. ad 7.c., Pausan. 7. 
4.8; but the story in Pausanias throws 
some doubt on their Ionism. Blakesley 
acutely remarks that ‘Ionian’ waa the 
common orientalism for Hellene, and 
cps. 4. 188, 6. 8, 7. 95 supra, 

9. &xowrtoral: armed with the dxép- 
roy, the characteristic weapon of Thrace, 
of Asia Minor, of the Peltast (cp. 
Appendix ey 4), ha nore Drone? 
superior to the oply of the hoplite. 
The Samothrakian. Peltasts sleaved the 
deck of the heavy infantry, boarded and 
possessed themselves of the Aiginetan 
vessel (fo-xov). The amount of ramming 
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Baras aio ths Katadvodens veds Bdddovtes amipatay Kal 10 
eréBnody te wal éoxov aityv. taira yevoueva Tovs “lwvas 
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done is remarkable ; and if the descrip- 
tion is correct—and as early: as 494 B.c. 
the Ionians at least were supposed to be 
competent in that manceuvre, cp. 6. 12, 


and fighting é yxepay véuy, cp. c. 89. 
i} i be odtas Eéptns: if this 
) really took place as 
escribed ; if Xerxes with his own eyes 
saw it; if he was at that moment sitting 
somewhere on Mount Aigaleos, or on its 
skirts (see just below), then the scene of 
the action would more probably lie west 
of Psyttaleia. Theodéasisrather vaguely 
referent to rods “Iwvas. In any case the 
royal logic was at fault: even if the 
Samothrakians were Ionians, or 
as such, other Ionians, from Asia and 
elsewhere, might have deserved all the 
bed thin e Phoenicians were sup- 
peed to have said of them. There can 
no doubt that odeov refers to Dolvixas. 
Xerxes did not order the Phoenicians to 
cut off the heads of the Ionians, and when 
he turned himself to the Phoenicians 
the act was mental rather than physical. 
‘Heading’ was a regular formula, cp. 
7. 85 supra, and Phoenicians were 
accustomed to it—in Ionian story. Hdt. 
below ifies that the king’s orders are 
executed. ftvapi. . ot seems 
to be a motive supplied by the narrator, 
not a part of the king’s doom. 

17. xa ord Te Speci. . Al ydAens. 
During at least some part of the day 
Xerxes may have been seated somewhere 
on a throne, from which he could witness 
the fight, ‘‘ the principal officers of his 


household standing around him, the 


imperial] parasol held by an attendant 
over his head, and the scribes by his 


side, writing down the names of those 
who had distinguished themselves in the 
action,” Leake, Athens and the Demi, 
ii.2 270. From Mount Aigaleos you can 
overlook the whole bay, and survey the 
waters both within and beyond the 
island of Lipsokutali: what a view !|— 
but hardly from a seat drd re Spe, ‘at 
the foot of the mountain.’ If the seat 
of Xerxes was down there, or even down 
on the lower slopes, but little above the 
shore, not much would have been seen 
of the details of a battle, even all con- 
fined to the straits and bay of Salamis 
(Ambelaki). 

18. The words rd nadéeras AlydAcos 
have a parenthetic, not to say gloss-like 
appearance, but might easily have been 
inserted by the author himself, after 
making ae ph pera with the scene. 
To survey all the ible area of action, 
to look down into the bay of Eleusis as 
well as into the bay of Salamis, Xerxes 
would have needed to ascend high on 
Mt. Skaramanga: the matter afloat this 
time was no mere parade, or procession, 
as in 4. 88, 7.44 supra. Neither was the 
king bound to sit still in one spot all 
the time! He will have ridden to the 
foot of the ascent, and have moved u 
and about the high ground, attende 
by his aitdes-de-camp and suite, as 
the evolutions of the battle proceeded. 
Surely, had he been fixed to one spot, 
we should have heard how he sprang up 
from his seat, thrice and three times 
thrice, delcavra rept ry orparig (7. 212 
supra). If Xerxes had a throne for this 
occasion its exact site is hard to define. 
The ancients themselves are not agreed. 
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ypappariotal avéypapoy tmarpoley tov tpunpapyov Kal tip 


19 rov re? Stein! 


It first makes its orpey auc in the 
poetic source: Aischy]. Pers. 465 ff. 
edpay yap elxye wavyrds ebayi orparot 
vynrdy bxOov Ayxe wedaylas adds. In 
these lines @3pay is not necessarily even 
‘a seat,’ much less ‘his throne’ (the 
dpyupérous dldpos | earn afterwards 
in the Akropolis and stolen by Glauketes, 
Demosth. ¢. Zimocr. 24. 129, hence 
the silence of Pausan. 1. 27. 1). sxavrés 
oTparo) seems to cover army as well as 
fleet, and some of the army was, if Hdt. 
is to be trusted, west of Aigaleos (c. 70 
Supra). tynddr b0or would at any rate 
suit Aigaleos, and the top of Aigaleos, 
but contradicts Hdt.’s trd ry B8pei. 
wedaylas adds need not be pressed so as 
to rule out the straits, as though réAayos 
could only mean the high or open seas ; 
but Aischylos is not eave in strict 
accord with Hdt. Phanodemos (ap. 
Plutarch. Themist. 13) placed the seat 
of Xerxes brép rd ‘Hpdx\ecov—which may 
be the source of Diodoros 11. 18. 2, so 
far as the king’s position is concerned 
therein—but how far, how much above 
the Herakleion? The Herakleion ap- 
arently occupied the shore end of the 
fe , across the narrowest part of the 
straits (cp. note to c. 97 w/fra). 
Akestodoros (Plutarch 7.c.) located the 
king far to the west, beyond Eleusis, 
éy weboply ris Meyapléos tarep ray xadov- 
pévww Kepdrwv. In that position he 
would have seen nothing at all of 
the actual battle described in Hdt., 
though he might have seen something 
worth seeing (cp. c. 94 infra). The 
tradition in Akestodoros deserves, how- 
ever, less absolute contempt than it has 
received: the very fact that it is so 
remote from the apparent necessities of 
the case should have obtained for it a 
careful scrutiny. ag ice the 
army, or a part of the army, moved 
in the night before the battle to the west 
(c. 70 supra); that on the day before 
the battle Demaratos and Dikaios, 
eminent members of the king's suite, 
were on the Thriasian plain (c. 66 
supra); that a detachment of the 
Persian fleet had been sent round 
Salamis to block the Megarian channel 
(c. 76 supra); that the Greeks were 
(perhaps) believed to be in full retreat 
shrough the bay of Eleusis(c. 75 supra), 


& position overlooking the Megarian 


Sound might not have seemed ill-chosen 
for a bird’s-eye view of the coming 
encounters. No one would have sug- 
ted it as commanding the actual scene 
of the battle of Salamis. Given the main 
facts of the battle, granted the obvious 
supposition that the king witnessed it, 
and a place was bound to be provided 
for him évayrloy rijs Zadapivos, pity that 
the authorities could not agree whether 
that place was at the top or the bottom 
of the mountain! That Xerxes actually 
ascended the Kerata is incredible. 
Even if he was at Eleusis on the mornin 
of the battle, he would have hurrie 
eastwards when the true state of the 
case was revealed by the early light. 
The greater part of the battle he may 
have actually overlooked from the 
heights of Skaramanga. The oddity in 
Aristodem. 1. 2 (xade{éuevar éxi rod 
Ildpynos Spous) is surely a variant for 
Aigaleos—the whole for the part. 
Blakesley’s ingenious hypothesis that 
Xerxes began on the top of the mountain 
and then descended to the neighbour- 
hood of the Herakleion does not reall 
bear out his own conclusion that ‘‘all 
the varying accounts may have some 
truth in them,” foritignores Akestodoros ; 
nor does it square with the probable 
course of events: for at what hour did 
Xerxes start on the top of the mountain ? 
Did he spend the night there? If not, 
the unexpected course of events in the 
morning would probably have upset the 
plan of ascent. In any case, you in- 
evitably start at the bottom, not at the 
top of a mountain: once up, no doubt 
you are sure to come down. The tradi- 
tional site of the Throne of Xerxes is on 
the hill fronting the road to the ferry, 
a little beyond the supposed site of the 
Herakleion. Lolling (Baedeker’s Greece 
p. 108) suggested the rocky promontory 
of Keratépyrgos, which projects into 
the bav about three-quarters of a mile 
beyond the chapel of St. George, as the 
po from which Xerxes witnessed the 
attle, commanding as it does an 
admirable survey of the straits. It is 
now occupied by a powder magazine. 
The partial coincidence between the 
modern name of this promontory and 
the Kerata, in Akestodoros, is curious. 
of ypapparioral dvéypadoy: we 
have seen these historiographers at 
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work, under more favourable circum- 
stances, before, 7. 100 supra. Possibly 
the royal Anagraphai may have con- 
tained the names of Theomestor and 
Phylakos, but Hdt. will scarcely have 
consulted them ; ep. c. 85 supra. 

19. warpdé@ey: cp. 6. 14, but not 
necessarily a Greek touch; the patro- 
nymic plays a prominent part in the 
Persian lista, eg. 7. 61 ff. But rov 
tpifpapxov «al tiv wédw sounds 
calculated mainly for the case of Greeks; 
what if not a wréXs but an fOv0s were 
concerned? The whole sentence Sxeos¢ 
yap . . Tiw wéAcy comes in very curiously 
here, and would be better placed at the 
end of c. 85 after xoAAj. 

20. wpds 84 ard. This is a further 
explanation of the escape of the Ionians 
and of the doom (7480s) of the Phoe- 
nicians, but the phraseology is peculiar, 
and the text perhaps corrupt ; cp. App. 
Crit. The texts vary between ri and 
tri. wpooeBdAero is of doubtful sense 
and reading ; see below. 

d&éy is obscure: whose friend 

was Ariaramnes? “Jeo. is conjectural. 
The last clause, too, of pév rh, 
appears incomplete. Does the corrup- 
tion extend perhaps much further than 
hitherto suspected? See following note. 
poo’ might be a middle, 

or a passive, although if Ariaramnes is 
its subject it is presumably middle, 
and may be interpreted ‘contributed 
somewhat (7:) to the disaster of the 
Phoenicians’ ; contulit ad tllam Phoeni- 
cum cladem; Schafer ap. Baehr: Stein 
compares Eurip. sed. 284 cupSddrcrar 
(sic) 8¢ wodAd rode deluaros. Baehr 
himself prefers (with Lange) to take 
aporeBdders 7: absolutely, and wapedy 
with rodrov . . wd0eos, ‘present at this 
disaster’ (surely wrong!). (Blakesley 
reads mpoceAdfero and understands 
Ariaramnes to have shared the fate of 
the Phoenicians.) dos has been taken 
in three ways: rov ‘Idvw» (Baehr), 


amicus regis (Valla), of the Phoenicians 
(Blakesley). 

I am inclined to suspect that the 
real verb has here disappeared, and that 
mwpoceBddero may have come in from 
lower down, where roto: smpooeBddero 
adrh 4 dxaps trish (7. 86 supra), or 
some similar phrase, seems to have 
dropped out after ot pév 6&4. Perhaps 
the text in this passage ran wpds dé (&rc) 
kal éreddBero pldos édv xrid., in which 
case Ariaramnes was a friend of the 
Phoenicians, and the conjectural “Iwoc 
must be omitted. With ér:AapBdvecdal 
Twos cp. 1. 127 (wpoordrew), 6. 49 
(wpopdaros), 9. 99 (Suvdyuos), though it 
must be confessed that wddeos is not 
in the same category. 

21. "Apiapdzvns. His name suggests 
that he was an Achaimenid ; cp. 7. 11 


supra. 

91. 1. rév & Bdpey covers, no 
doubt, Greeks on the Persian side, but 
would scarcely be used unless Phoenicians 
and other non-Hellenic folks were 


apes To Pédnpov. If 
the barbarian lines had been all’ parallel 
with the Attic shore, then, when driven 
back and put to flight, the ships would 
naturally have run ound under 
Mount Aigaleos. The fact that they 
make out of the straits for Phaleron, 
though not perhaps in itself conclusive, 
favours the view that such was the 
natural line of retreat. Phaleron, not 
Peiraieus, is their goal, or base; cp. cc. 
ge ph ibe broocrayres ty 

2. Alywfjras wres ty rp wopOpe. 
The Aiginetans will have made their 
way out of the straits to the right of 
Psyttaleia, unless the squadron here 
mentioned has come up, during the 
action, from home (cp. c. 46 supra), 
but the vessels here would surely have 
been al dpira wdeoica  troordvres 
suggests their being posted in ambush, 
lying in wait, or at least ‘waylaying 
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91. 4 vywr z 92. 2 vies ez 
H. Stephanus: ioyévou 


8 vnaz 9 éyvw te? Stein? 


the foe,’ as they would do if they were 
covered by Psyttaleia. 4 wop0yds might 
doubtless refer to the water inside the 
straits (W. of Psyttaleia) primarily ; 
but it is used, c. 76 supra, distinctly of 
the more open water to the east, and 
that interpretation seems to give a better 
ie hl émedéfa. dh. a€ 7 
yTO .: op. 7, 
211. Peso achievements helped to 
win them the prize; op. c. 98 infra. 

8. év te BoptBq might almost seem 
to be locative, in contrast with é» 
7r@ wopOug—the Athenians destroying, 
ramming (éepdtfov, c. 86 supra) those 
within in the mélé&, whether offering 
resistance or trying to escape, the 
Aiginetans waylaying those who were 

etting out, so that if they escaped 
(Biad.) the Athenians inside Psyttaleia, 
they fell headlong (¢. toér.) among the 
Aiginetans ambushed outside. 

92. 2. cvvectpeov: cp. cuvextpyce c. 
87 supra. The anecdote which follows 
is remarkable, inéer alia, in its bearing 
on the problem of Hadt.’s composition. 
‘ Polykritos, son of Krios, an Aiginetan,’ 
is introduced, without the slightest ap- 
parent reference to the story of the 
meeting of his father Krios with King 
Kleomenes, 6. 50 supra. Perhaps this 
is the earlier passage and the earlier 
anecdote, the enmity of Polykritos and 
Themistokles havin pevived, or gener- 
ated, the story of the medism of Krios 
10-11 years earlier; cp. Introduction, 


3 atywwyrewv B 5 “Ioxevdou 


6 vent B, cf. c. 90. 6 7 7» add. Stein? 


10, 12 OepurroxAna (bis) z 


§§ 7, 8. The Sidonian ship must have 
been originally on the right of the 
Persian line, or at the head of the 
Persian column. (By this time the 
Greek right has probably all pushed out 
well past Psyttaleia, but the Aiginetans 
vroordyres, c. 91 supra.) 

4. f wep ee . . dxrayAcpevor: an 
implicit reference back to the story told 
7. 181 a, with close verbal co- 
incidences, unintelligible except to a 
reader. @ore . . ofr is one thing, 
obrw — another ; cp. o. 90 supra. 

9. onpfhioy . . This orparnyGos : 
Le. the wats eg, tt ensign, what- 
ever it was; cp. 7d éwlanuoy ris reds 
(of Artemisia) c. 88 supra. That the 
ship was an Attic ship he would have 
known before identifying it as the 
Flag-ship. Themistokles was assuredly 
not the only Athenian Strategos at 
Salamis ; probably all nine others were 
there (déxaros atrés Thuc.), but he was 
certainly j-yeunw»—and doubtless had a 
thoroughly distinctive and unmistak- 
able pennon or crest. K. O. Miiller, 
Aeginetica p. 125, suggests that Poly- 
kritos was commander-in-chief of the 
Aiginetans; if so, he had supported 
Themistokles’ plans, c. 74 supra. Or 
was he perhaps captain of the ship 
which had run the blockade to invoke 
the Aiakids ? 

10. Boous. . dvadlov, ‘after a loud 
cry (perhaps Themistokles’ very name) 
he reproached Themistokles in bitter 
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terms with reference to the charge of 
medism against the Aiginetans’—a rather 
clumsy passage, containing an obscure 
allusion — nothing having previously 
been said of any charge of ‘medism’ 
against Aigina (except the old charge 
back in 491 BC., cp. 6. 49 supra: had 
Themistokles a hand in that!). With 
brexeprépnoe cp. the adj. xéprouos in 5. 
83. One is almost tempted to think 
that the Attic and Aiginetan ship had 
collided (»ni éuSardy). The emendations 
do not affect this materially. dwippupe: 
cp. 4. in Sh $2, a : ss 

13. v v ’ 
‘into Phalaron, ander corerar the land. 
forces’—which cannot, therefore, all 
have marched westward; cp. c. 70 
supra. Doubtless the Persian land-forces 
had lined the whole coast of the straits 
during the day. 

98. 1. xovcavy ‘EA 
Alywijras: ie. the Aiginetans, among 
states or contingents, obtained the 
dpuoreta: cp. c. 122 infra. When was 
the award made! Immediately after the 
battle? The Athenians (had) obtained 
the award for Artemision; cp. c. 17 
supra. For ed, xaxws dxovew cp. 7. 16, 
6. 86, 2. 173; and cp. 8. 181. The 
aid of the Aiakidai may have contributed 
to the Aiginetan award. It was alleged 
that the islanders had begun the fight, 
and with the trireme which had brought 
that divine aid; cp. c. 84 supra. The 
Athenians perhaps regarded this award 
as an injustice to themselves ; but it was 
made not for size and weight of vessels, 
nor for wisdom in the command, nor for 
the sacrifice of hearth and home, but 
simply for collective and individual 
valour in the actual engagement, and 
we need not assume that it was flagrantly 


unfair. Hdt.’s account of the battle 
does perhaps leas than justice to the action 
of the Greek right. e Athenian orator 
in Thue. 1. 74 does not precisely chal- 
lenge this award, and Themistokles had 
not much to complain of (cc. 123, 124 
infra). 

2. ért: asin cc. 67, 113. 

4 S€: included in ‘Ejay 
above, which therefore has no pé». 
TloAbxpiros: c. 92 supra. 

3. Etpévns 6 ‘Avayupdovos: i.e. 
Eumenes of the deme of *Aparyupots (of 
the tribe Erechtheis, situate to SE. of 
Hymettos, and comprising the bay and 

lain of the modern village Vari, named 


oni the drdyupos, a is foetida, 
stinking bean-trefoil ; cp. t. & 8. and 
Milchhoefer ap. Pauly-Wissowa i. 2028). 
The Demotikon shows the official char- 
acter of the record ; but of this Eumenes 
nothing more appears to be known. Is 
it possible that Hdt. has, c. 84 supra, 
transferred to Ameinias what belongs to 
Eumenes! Ameinias has enough to his 
credit without that! cp.c. 87. There 
is here a clear reference back to that 


passage. 
4. & ply... otk Gv... # vy A 
. . fAew: a very pretty conditional sen- 
tence. ‘Had he known that Artemisia 
was aboard, he would not have abandoned 
the chase until he had captured her or 
been himself taken prisoner.’ tatry is 
rather loose, as her ship has not been 
mentioned; « péy vy Wale, ofx ay 
ératcaro is of course a perfectly normal 
form of conditional sentence; Ado is 
certainly defensible in the dependent 
sentence ; pe c. 107, and App. Crit. 
The verbs elAe and fA in the indicative 
appear to be complementary to the con- 
struction of the protasis. Baehr’s notion 
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that a» has to be mentally supplied is not 
happy. The double use of 4, compara- 
tive, and simply alternative, is noticeable. 

6. *ASyvalen Tpinpdpxotor: the term 
Tpthpapxos is used freely of the ship- 
captains, or commanders, on both sides, 
and of any folk; though at Athens 
a special form of the rpinpapxla had 
perhaps already been instituted; cp. 
Appendix IIT. § 4. 

y. mapexex€ievorro : a strict temporal 
pl.p. from swapaxehedecOar: cp. c. 15 
supra, 9. 102 (absolutely). 

bprar €: 100 minai, or 
13 talenta: say £400, which at the then 
value of money might be multiplied by 
at least ten to give the equivalent. 

8. 8s dv pw fety Hy, (for) ‘who- 
ever took her alive.’ hat did they 
intend to do with her? It was hardly 
chivalry that prompted the proclama- 
tion: yet was not their guardian deity 
of the feminine gender? {wés (sic) 1. 
194, 2. 70, 122, 132, 7. 118. 

Savov . . orparederbar, ‘they 
took it sorely to heart that a woman 
should be on the war-trail inst 
Athens’—6. roderOa: 7. 85 etc. There 
was the precedent of the Amazons! 
Cp. 9. 27 infra. That war had ended 
with a wedding. 

9. ds wpérepov alpryrat: an explicit 
reference to c. 87 supra. yo would 
make the phrase less like a gloss. 

10. foav &. . dv re Padfipy. This 
sentence is a repetition of the concluding 
words of c. 92, but with a difference: 
dwixovro is replaced by fcay (action 
by condition), ray al vées repeyévorro 
by Tov al v. mepeyeybveray (aorist by 
pluperfect), and és SdAnpow by & ry 


Parjpy (motion by rest). Even «al of 
G& Aor adds a point. But cp. App. Crit. 

94. 1. "ASepavrov: c. 5 supra, and 
ep. 7. 187. 

A€yovor "A@nvator: the story here 
told from Athenian sources is a trans- 
parent bit of scandal, due to the rivalry 
and jealousy of Athens and Korinth in 
and after the Persian war. It is improb- 
able, if not absurd, in itself; it is contra- 
dicted by the Korinthians, who were sup- 
ported by the rest of Greece: Plutarc 
de Hdti. malig. 89 has an easy task in 
refuting it, by the evidence of extant 
monuments, and epitaphs and stories. 
Dio Chrysostom (f) says, Or. 87.7 (ed. 
Teubner ii. p. 295), that the first draft of 
Hdt.’s history did not contain the story, 
and that Hdt. inserted it to revenge 
himself for the refusal of the Korinthians 
to give him money. The fact (of com- 
ey and the lanation can here 

e distinguished. e explanation is 
itself ‘malignant,’ and (as Plutarch 
shows) the anecdote is hardly less to the 
discredit of the Athenians than of the 
Korinthians—one might indeed say, 
more. 

The story might well be an addition, 
an insertion, by the author, in a second 
or third draft; it has the air of an 
anecdote, and Hdt. uses below one of 
the rare formulae (dts €«) which are 
most suggestive of oral sources; cp. In- 
troduction, §§ 9, 10. But false as the 
story must be, had the Athenians no 
excuse, no peg on which to hang the 
scandal? Ifa detachment of the Persian 
fleet had been sent to circumnavigate 
Salamis, and to bar or to penetrate the 
Megarid channel, a squadron of Greek 
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ships must have been detached to con- 
front the ‘barbarians’ and keep them 
out. The 40 Korinthian ships may 
have been detached on this service (cp. 
the service of the 58 Athenian ships at 
Chalkis, c. 14 supra), and may even 
have had some fighting to do on their 
own account. e Athenian travesty 
need not be brought down to the date of 
the Archidamian war in 481 B.c.; the 
first Peloponnesian war in 458 8.0. would 
be a ible occasion; but there was 
already friction enough in 480 s.o. for 
a deal of mutual scandal to be set afloat. 
2. abrixa «ar dpxds: cp. 7. 88 
supra. 
cuvéusoryov: here of hostile en- 
counter, cp. 1. 166, 4. 127, 6. 14; of 
anes | converse, cc. 67, 79 supra, etc. 
3. torla dapdpevov: cp. o. 56 


supra. 

4. rovs Koptv@lovs: all forty vessels ! 
c. 48 supra; what of the Amprakiotes, 
and Leukadians (making together ten 
more, c. 45 supra)! The Athenians 
forgot to account for them ; but probably 
they accompanied the Korinthians for 
better or worse. 

5. &pa: still the Athenian reporter ; 
the word has a touch of malignity here, 
even if it betokens ‘an advance in the 
action’ wae as in 7. 116, os 

Ka *AGnval xupddos. 
According to Pausan. 1. 36. 4 the oldest 
temple of Athene Skiras was at Phaleron, 
and been founded by a diviner from 
Dodona named Zxipos, who had fallen 
in the war between the Eleusinians and 
Erechtheus, and had been buried, by 
them, near a torrent, which afterwards, 
as well as the place, was known by his 
name. The temple here in question 
cannot be the one at Phaleron; it is 
plainly on Salamis. Strabo 393 gives 
Zepds as an old name of Salamis, ‘from 
some hero,’ and therefrom derives also 
the title of Athene. The Zxipwris 334s 
is not far off, cp. 0 70 supra. oxipos 


3 ra del. Krueger 
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means hard, harsh (cxAfjpos), and appears 
in the names of rough places, cp. Zxipéris. 
The connexion with cxlpoy, Zxipoddpa 
(cp. Strabo Z.c.) is doubtless based upon 
a Volksetymologie. The temple on 
Salamis may have had no proper con- 
nexion with the temple at Phaleron. 
As to its position: (i.) Stein places the 
temple of Athene Skiras on the extreme 
southern point of the island ; the dxpoy 
7d Zxipdéioy ig mentioned by Plutarch, 
Solon 9, a8 apparently in the neighbour- 
hood of a xnA} ris wpds Thy EBay (sic) 
dwroSiérovca, and in Mor. 870 (=de 
Hdti. m. 39) this episode is located rep 
Ta Aiyyovra THs Ladapuvias—which would 

rhaps suit that ‘end’ of Salamis best. 
if this view be correct the line of the 
Korinthian flight wonld lie outside the 
island, and be quite inconsistent with 
any of the theories of the battle-lines. 
(ii.) Leake, Topogr. and Demi, ii.? 171 ff., 
identified the spot with ‘‘the north- 
western pono of Salamis” now 
occupied by a pad gd of the Iavayia 
garepwuévyn (the Virgin brought to light). 
The monastery stands on the site of an 
Hellenic building. This position would 
suit the argument better; and the con- 
tinued existence of a sacred building is 
in its favour. (iii.) Westermann ad 
Plutarch. makes it the extreme western 
ana of Salamis, nearest Megara. 

his location suits best with the sugges- 
tion above made in regard to the true 
services of the Korinthians ; moreover, 
if one were concerned to rationalize the 
incident of the xéAys this position would 
be the most intelligible: a message, 
carried from the Greek fleet, across the 
wasp’s waist of Salamis, and then by 
boat to Budoron, might easily have 
‘met’ the Korinthians as they made 


their way out of the straits. 
6. wepurtrray, ‘encountered,’ co. 89 
supra. 
x&yra: here inevitably a boat, 


cp. 7. 86 supra; Ody wopwy 4. 152 etc. 
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oupBarrovrat elva Oeiov ro mpiypa. as yap ayxod yevéoBa 
10 TOV VEeoY, TOYS amo Tov KéAXnTOS bye Tdde. “’AdeipayTe, 
aod peyv arrootpéas tas véas és huyiv Spynoa Katampooovs 
tous “EdAnvas: of Sé xal 8) wador Soov avtrol npeyro 
émixpatnoavtes Tov exyOpav. Tadta NeyovTwy diiotéey yap 
Tov ‘Adcipavroyv, adtis rdde Aéyew, ws avtol olot re elev 
15 Gyopevor Sumpor amoOvycKey, Av pn) wKavTes palywvrar ob 
"EXAnves. obtw 8% aroctpéyayta tiv véa avrov Te Kal Tovs 
ddXous én éFepyacpévorcs edOeiy és Td oTparomedoy. TovTous 
pev roatrn patis eyes bd “AOnvalwy, od pévror avtol ye 
KopivOtor oporoyéovot, aGdAX dv mpwroi. odhéas avrods Tis 
20 vaupayins vopitover yevéoOar: paptupées 5€ ogi wal  adAAN 
"EAAds. 
95 "Aptoreidns 8€ o Avowsdyou davnp ‘A@nvaios, rod Kal 


7 dava: C 


8 7p 5} Stein@®® (et Madvig), Holder, van H. : 
T5€ Se 


10 vnwv z || Aeyer C 11 vaUS | puyety B || oppnoar B, 
Stein! 12 avroi: av B 13 émcxparjoavres Stein’, van H.: 
eriKpaTyoat 14 xat ws? Stein? || re del. Cobet, van H.: (etpectaban 
érotuoe vel dprvo.” van H. 16 droorphpavres z || vaya 2 17 
ereLerpyarpevorot Cz 20 paprupet codd. z, Holder, van H. 


7. tov otre . . ot8va. ‘It was 


aside, cp. c. 87 supra; which shows 
never discovered that any one had de- 


that ras véas is here superfluous ; cp. 4. 


spatched the boat,’ rather than ‘it was 
evident that no one had despatched the 
boat ’—a borepoy would make the point 
clearer. But there was a ntly 
nothing at the moment in evidence to 
suggest to the Korinthians the super- 
natural character of the occurrence. 


otre mt Kopw6loor: the 
meanin is clear, but the expression is 
involve ‘and the Korinthians whom 


it gpprosched knew nothing of the 
fortunes of the fleet’; i.e. rpoopépecbal 


te rt. K. ovdéy rv dad 7. or. elddcr. 
The participle is essentially a part of 
the predicate. td Gd, as of news 


from ; 3; op. 4. 54 ra xd rotrey rip 
TOTALLY. 

. cypPadAdAovras: conticiunt ; sc. of 
" AGnvaiot, ol Néyorres. 

10. rods dd rod x&Arros: a false 
parallel to rip dx} Tis rpartii just 
above; perhaps an ‘unconscious itera- 
tion.’ 

11. dwroorphpas ‘apparently means 
‘having turned tail,’ or having turned 


48. The word is repeated below, o the 
return fia flight. 


gvyihv Sppncas: the verb is 


iaients perf. unaugmented ; cp. 
App. rite cal = 4.102. kara- 


és: cp. 7. 157, 9. 7, 11 ete. 
12. 8cov adrol tpavro, ‘to the 
ete of their own prayers,’ i.e. of the 


reeks, 

14. ds atrol. . oxay: i.e, the 
men in the boat (their number is not 
given) offered to be treated as hostages, 
to go bail, for the truth of their stats. 
ment. Yet Adeimantos lets them depart, 
ole! ay convinced by this generous 

ear Gyopavor, middle, ‘of their own 


atk a epyacplvower Abety: cp. 9. 
77 infra. 
tT) orparémeSov, the fleet ; cp. c. 
111. 7, ¢. 84 PL 11 supra. 
18. pve ta: cp. 7. 3 supra, and 
oes § 10: An 
95. 1. "AptordSns . . “AOnvates: cp. 
0. 79 supra. To have the full description 
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Ovy@ TL TWpoTepoy TovTwY érreuvycOny ws avdpds dplotou, 
ovros év t@ OopvB@ tovT@ To Tept Ladrapiva yevopeve tade 


errolee * 


maparaBoy odds Tov omduTéwy of TapaTeTdyaro 


Tapa Thy axthy Ths Zarapwins yodpns, yévos éovres "APnvaios, 5 


95. 2 épvjoOnv Pz 


of the man repeated totidem verbis within 
a few pages, together with the express 
and unusually explicit reference back (rod 
. . Gplerov), creates a problem in regard 
to Hdt.’s composition. It can hardly 
be that the two belong to one 
and the same draft of the Book, and 
were written i einem Flug. This 

ge may belong to the first draft, 
that to the second; in which case the 
back reference was inserted, apologetic- 
ally, without sacrificing the ‘patronymio’ 
and ‘ethnic,’ which serve to uiphasizs 
the deed of Aristeides. Was Aristeides 
in command of all the Athenian hoplites 
on shore (amounting to some thousands), 
while Themistokles was in command of 
the fleet ! . 

3. TéSe Grole. There are three 
accounts of the exploit, more or less 
differing from each other, but substanti- 
ally reconcilable: (i.) Aischylos (Persae 
447 ff.) places the affair late in the day 
appareutly, when the enemy's fleet has 
been beaten, and there is nothing to 
prevent the Greeks surrounding the 
island with their own ships (Blakesley). 
It is not, however, correct to say that 
Aischylos represents the assault as made 
by the actual crews of the vessels 
(Rawlinson); and it is only fair to 
observe that in Aischylos Xerxes is still 
looking on. (ii.) Herodotus places the 
exploit late in his narrative (perhaps in 
conformity with Aischylos), but appar- 
ently dates the affair earlier on the day 
of battle (é7 rw OoptBw rodry xrd.: op. 
c. 91 supra). He does not explain how 
Aristeides got his men on to the island : 
boats may be supposed. A happy thought 
apparently occurs to Aristeldes while 
the battle is raging, and he executes it 
snstanter. iii.) Plutarch, <Aristeid. 9, 
of course, goes further. Aristeides 
observes that the island is strongly 
occupied: puts picked volunteers in 
boats, destroys all the Persians, except a 
few (whom he sends to Themistokles, 
three nephews of the king included, who 
were immolated wunorg Acortcw), and 


4 of: of R: of wodXoltz 


occupies the whole shore of the island 
with troops in order to assist the men of 
the fleet in destroying the enemy. Yet 
Plutarch may be substantially right. 

The occupation of Psyttaleia by the 
Persians on this occasion proved as great 
a tactical blunder as the occupation of 
Sphakteria by the Spartans in 425 B.c., 
and for the same reason, that the 
occupants of the island were involved in 
the fate of the fleet. But there was 
more excuse for the Persian. The naval 
superiority of the Greeks was not a fore- 
gone conclusion, and the occupation of 
-syttaleia probably had as its ultimate 
object a landing on Salamis, and an 
assault upon the Greek forces in the 
island. This aspect of the case makes 
it not improbable that the Athenian 
attack on the island should be placed é 
T@ GoptByrovry with Hat., with Plutarch, 
and even possibly with Aischylos: it 
was not a mere afterthought, or sequel 
of the battle, but an essential part of it, 
concerted, in all probability, between 
Themistokles and Aristeides. The 
Athenian hoplites remembered Mara- 
thon: not a few of them had even 
fought there. 

4. tev éwiurdey of wapareradyxaro : he 
did not denude Salamis of its defenders. 
The wapdrats shows that the generals 
perfectly understood the situation : just 
at that point, where the Greek right 
wing was posted, a success, even 
temporary, on the part of the Persians, 
would have led to an attempt to land 
from Psyttaleia upon Salamis (Kynosura), 
from which it would have been difficult 
to dislodge the enemy. 

5. rhv dxrihy ris Dodapivlyns xdpns 
may refer primarily to Keos= Kynosura, 
but need scarcely be confined to that 
promontory. If Aristeides was in com- 
mand (orpar7yos éxt ra 5xda) he would 
naturally have been on the right in this 
immediate neighbourhood. 

yévos lévres ’ ACSnvator: this particu- 
larity is remarkable: were his volunteers 
primarily the Salaminian olxsropes ? 
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éovta, Erospor. joay és aAXAnY vavpaylny, érmifovres THot 


Tepieovonat vyvol ere yxpnoecOar Baciréa. 


trav S€ vaunyior 


5 TOAAA wrodkaBav dvewos Lépupos epepe THs ’Arruxhs él TH 


qiova THY Kareopévny Kandsdda° 


@ore amomAnoOjvat Tov 


X / w / Q nw , 4 
Xpynopov Tov Te GAXoy wdytTa Tov Tepl THS vavpayins TavTNS 





6 vioov del. Cobet, Holder, van H. 
Karepvoavres CP: xareppicavres z 
4 Baorrja z 
dvenos # || é£éhepe rots “Arrixots Lex. Vindob. p. 181 


3 érotuor CPz || érav z 


7 vnoids CPz 96. 1 
2 ravrne a: tavrn ere B 

5 troBadwv C || 6 
6 drorAn- 


oOjvar Valla (ut tmpletum sit): dworAjocOa: Buttmann: drorerAjobac 


Abicht, van H.: arorAjoac 


6. WurrdvAaav: c. 76 supra. Acoord- 
ing to Steph. Byz. the island was named 
from Wirrados: but what of him f 

dréByoe Ayov: he headed the 
landing-party. dé8. is trans. The 
last sentence of the chapter denies tho 
sacrifice, the story of which is preserved 
by Plutarch ; see above. 

96. 1. SueAAvro: pl.p. There is no 
more actual fighting goingon. Aischylos, 
Pers. 428, does not say that the actual 
fighting, but that the weeping and 
wailing lasted &ws xedawis vuxrds bup’ 
dgeftero. Hat. plainly implies that the 
battle was over, in time apparently for 
the Greeks to apprehend a fresh attack. 

karaptcoayres, to land. In the 
Odyssey it is always used of dragging the 
vessel down into the sea. 

2. 88a tatry . . tr idvra: Le. not 
yet driven by wind or current to the 
Attic coast; see just below. They 
would easily possess themselves of the 
wrecks west of Psyttaleia. Evidently at 
first they did not realize the magnitude 
of their success, or the depression of the 
enemy, but expected (&rlf{owres) that 
the king would order a fresh attack. 

8. Tyo veoboryjot : not 
fietely or sg cael those which had 
returned to Phaleron (c. 92 supra), as 
the squadron which had moved Found 
the island the night before, and were 
still perhaps almost intact, c. 76 supra. 
The text may originally have proceeded 
éptns bé xrd. 0. 97 infra; the inter- 
vening passage has the air of a wapevOyxy 
(cp. 7. 171), or xpocOhnn (4. 80), added 


Hat. after a visit 
uction, § 9. 
v: asin 7. 170 supra. 

tiv hiéva Thy Kad : 
Kolias is a cape, or promontory (d«pa 
Hro dxrj, Steph. Byz.), some twenty 
stades from Phaleron, cp. Pausan. 1. 1. 
5 dwdxe: 8 cradlous elxoow Axpa Kwrds° 
. « Kwrtddos 8é dora évraida ’Adpodlrys 
@yah\pa xal Teveruv\NSes dvropafspevar 
Geal. Leake’s identification of Kolias 
with Hagios Georgios (rpets Itpyo), the 
eastern limit of the bay of Phaleron, 
is endorsed by Milchhoefer: Strabo 
898 pace it apparently further south, 
in the neighbourhood of Anaphlystos. 
Cp. Hitzig-Bluemner, Pausanias, /.c. 
dev, as in 7. 44 supra. 

6. dove . . rd douglvows the struc- 
ture and argument of the are 
remarkable: what Hdt. is apparently 
concerned to say is that roy xpnopnoy 
dwomrdncOnva. 8s éd\ed\iOce wdyras rovs 
“EdAhvas, sc. 7d woddoion Erect wpdbrepor 
rovruy é» xpnoug Avowrpdry 'APnvaip 
dvSpl xpnowordyw elpnuévoy—but, having 
started on the fulfilment of prophecy, 
he is led to say a good word in passing 
for the much more extensive and less 
obscure prophecy of Bakis. When he 
started, rov xpnopév may have becn 
intended for the prophecy of Lysistratos, 
but as it is diverted to Bakis, the idea is 
resumed in the words 7d elpnuévor év 


in his second draft b 
to Athens; cp. In 
5. trod 


XPNT Up. 
7. tov te Gdov wavra . . Baéardc. 
On Bakis cp. c. 77 supra. There was 


presumably extant in Hdt. 'stimea pretty 
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eipnévoy Baxtd: [xad Movcale], cal &) nal cata ta vavyyia 
Ta tavry éFeveryOévra +o eipnudvoy toddoice erect mporepov 
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8 xat Movcéy 2: ‘fortasse spuria’ Stein, seclusi: verba rdv xpnopev.. 


éfeverxOevra genuina esse dubit. van H. 


TOUTEWY & 11 AéAnGe? Stein? 
ppitovor 13 éreAdoavros BacAjos 2 
van H. 


extensiveoracular poem ascribed to Bakis, 
the reference of which to Salamis was 
obvious. Cp. Introduction, § 10. Kal 
is to be removed as a gloss: 
otherwise the problem of the authorship 
of the poem is hopelessly confused. On 
Musaios cp. 9. 43. 

9. woddotor trent 7, Totrey : 
roGrov referring not to Hdt. and his own 
date of composition, still less to Bakis 
and Musaios, or the oracles of Bakis, but 
to the battle of Salamis, and the circum- 
stances by which the prediction was 
fulfilled. The date is unfortunately 
vague: does it refer to the times of 
Peisistratos, or of Solon, or to still more 
ancient days ? 

10. Avevrrpéty cannot of course be 
the Athenian, more or less contemporary 
with Hdt., who is a frequent subject of 
satire to Aristophanes (Acharn. 855, 
Knits. 1267, Weps. 787 ff., 1801, Lysisér. 
1105), but might conceivably be an 
ancestor of his. 

11. 7d AedhOee wayras rots” EdAnvas. 
Stein® has cancelled his own emendation 
Ane, and is content to return to the 
view that Hdt. is not claiming for him- 
self the first correct application of the 
prophecy of Lysistratos, but dates the 
true interpretation to the time of Salamis. 
But the antiquity of the oracle demands 
an earlier occasion ; one might be found 
in the great adventure of Solon at Kolias, 
narrated in Plutarch, Solon, 8, which, 
according to one account, led to the 
Athenian capture of Salamis, though it 
is easy to understand that the learned 
Hellenes, interpreters of prophecy, in 
discussing such matters, might gladly 


have transferred, before the date of 


Hdt.’s composition, the fulfilment of this 


9 éfevex evra CR 10 
12 dpvgovor Joach. Kuhn: 
97. 1 ray ris Krueger, 


chresm to the still der occasion in 
their own times. Solon’s adventure was 
scarcely remembered outside Athens— 
and Megara! ‘The Hellenes’ bere may 
well be writers, even if Hdt. himself is 
not claiming to have put them right. 
Cp. Introduction, § 10. 

12, Kedddes 88 yuvatkes bl 
gpttover. ‘The women of Kolias’ are 
probably not so much local residents as 
women visiting the place for the cult or 
festival of the local Demeter (sic, Plutarch, 
Solon, 8), who may have used the oars 
(of the Megarians ?) to cook their cakes 
with. ¢pvgovor, though an emendation, 
seems acceptable, and more oracular than 
dpltover (cp. ppvtaryres 2. 94). wédAavar 
would be used in the local cult ; or per- 
haps xpOal wedpvyuéva, Thuc. 6. 22. 
Applied to the b. of Salamis in 480 
B.0., the prophecy would have been 
falfilled ‘after the king’s departure,’ 
an event far in the future (fuer Ever Gaz), 
in the ere of alee. ! 

97. 1. ovds wibos, 
‘when he became aide of the extent 
of the disaster which had taken place.’ 
vs TGv: contr. 0. 90 su 

Sdoas ph. . ar : this re- 
ported apprehension of Xerxes conveys 
potentially a criticism upon the Greek 
conduct of affairs at this crisis. The 
Greeks failed to utilize their victory to 
the full. Had the Persian communica- 
tions with Asia been cut at this date, 
the king might never have returned 
alive, a revolt in Asia would certainly 
have taken place, Thrace and Macedon 
might have used their opportunity, the 
battle of Plataia need never have been 
fought. It was not the fault of Themi- 
stokles that the more daring but, in the 
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béX0ov 


5 5¢ uy erridydos elvas pyre roics “EAAnot pjre tolot éwurod, és 
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2 erwojowor? Stein?, van H. 


4 drohéoOa xwévvetdone Ccorr. 


P: drodérOae xwduvevoes Cpr.: arodérbar xivdvvevoaz z || €BovrAeve Pz 


5 éridnpos B 


long run, the more prudent course was 
omitted ; cp. c. 108 infra. 
8. d&wodappOeds : c. 11 supra. 


4. Spnopdv: c. 4 supra. 

5. és riv Zadaptva x Gro 
Siaxoty, ‘he attempted Gate than 
‘ began ’) to construct a mole right across 
to Salamis,’ from the mainland. Hat. 
unfortunately does not locate the struc- 
ture. The time, the place, the nature 
of the work, and its purpose, are all in 
debate. The likeliest place would be 
on the line of the existing ferry, both 
because that is the shortest line, and 
also because the island of St. George 
offers a ready-made pier or point d'appui 
for the structure, ‘though not on the 
direct line, which would be less than a 
mile across. Ktesias, Persica, ed. Gilmore, 
§ 57, p. 157, locates the mole, and dates 
the attempt before the battle: 6 de 
Héptys abrédev éOwy él crevbraroy rijs 
"Arruxns (‘HpdxAecoy xadetras) éxuvvve 
xGua éwl Ladapiva wety én’ atrhy dia- 
Bijvar Scavoovuevos. The attempt is frus- 
trated by Themistokles and Aristeides, 
who procure archers from Krete ; and its 
failure makes a sea-fight necessary. The 
place may be right, ‘the narrowest part 
of Attica’ being taken to mean the 


narrowest part of the straits between 
Attica and Salamis ; the time, or sequence, 
appears to be better in Hdt. To con- 


struct a mole, or bridge of boats, all 
across the straits, while the Greeks were 
in possession, and without a naval battle, 
was impossible. Moreover, before the 
naval battle such a work would have 
been inconsistent with the naval tactics. 
If it had run (as Stein supposes) from 
the Herakleion to Kynosura, it would 
(if completed) have kept the king's fleet 
out of the straits, and the Greek fleet 
inside! But even running from the 
extreme point of Skaramanga to the isle 
of St. George, or (and) on to the actual 
shore of Salamis, it could not have been 


6 yavAovs libri, van H. 


seriously undertaken before a naval 
victory had cleared the Greek ships out 
of the bay ; and it would have interfered 
with any design of circumnavigating 
the island freely. Alexander, indeed, 
attempted to take Tyre with a mole, 
while the Tyrians had command of the 
sea, Arrian 2. 18. But the two cases 
are not parallel. Tyre was a fortified 
island of small dimensions, half a mile 
only off the coast, and not in any way 
embayed ; moreover, Alexander failed, 
until he had secured command of the 
sea, to capture the place. (Rawlinson 
is wrong on this matter of fact.) Thus 
& serious attempt to bridge the channel 
to Salamis was absurd and impossible 
without an antecedent naval victory ; 
after a naval defeat, still more so. It 
follows that, if any such attempt at all 
was made, it was a feint, or it was some 
work completely misunderstood by Hdt.’s 
sources and himself. Phoenician round- 
ships may have been lashed together, 
the beginning of a mole or pier may 
have been started, and this work may 
have been begun before the naval engage- 
ment, in confident anticipation of a 
victory. After the naval defeat such 
preparations could have deceived nobody, 
and must have been abandoned. In 
regard to the form of the structure 
itself, the xSua may have been intended 
to serve as a solid pier leading on to 
the round-ships, which would support 
some sort of roadway, and could be 
tugged into position after the Greek 
fleet had been disabled. It is noticeable 
that, even according to Hdt., prepara- 
tions for another naval battle are also 
on foot; Le. command of the sea must 
be regained before the connexion with 
Salamis could be established, over which 
the land-forces might pour into the 
island. Is it not also possible that the 
projected or attempted structure was 
rather of the nature of a wharf or jetty 
or pier, for embarkation and so on, and 
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9 ed del. Krueger 
98. 1 re 
3 éore PRz 





_ never intended to reach the opposite 
shore # 

9. e *tmoréaro: i.e. merely ‘were 
fully convinced,’ ‘firmly believed’; cp. 


ebacrat, 
(that the king) ‘has completely made 
up his mind’; the verb, though passive 
in form, has obviously a middle force, 

10. MapSdéyvioy: cp. c. 68 supra. 

1]. AdvOave: not merely ‘ escaped,’ 
but ‘deceived’; Mardonios saw through 
the king’s ruse. He had most knowledge 
of the king’s mental ways! 8ravolys: 
cp. c. 88 supra. 

98. 1. trexwe: was the postal route 
really carried all round the Aegean, from 
Athens to the Hellespont, and so on to 
Susa? Was there no system of signal- 
ling? Cp. 9. 8 infra. The parataris 
with ve hin xat may be noticed; the 
need far special emphasis is not obvious. 

2. edt would seem to refer primarily 
to (és) Iiépoas, where the cuspop7) was not, 
strictly speaking, mapecica—at least 
until the news arrived. It may be 
taken to cover all Persians—those at 
home being involved unwittingly in the 
disaster to those abroad. The word can 
hardly be taken simply with dyye\éovra 
—and és Ilépeas is practically rather 
locative than ethnical. 

8. dori of8ty 6 rt Odowoy tapaylveras 
Ovnroy édv, ‘there is nothing which comes 
along so fast—and yet is mortal.’ This 
saying has almost a touch of audopsis, and 
is more forcible than the stereotyped rap 
tets (yer. (But cp. 2. 68 for the two 
in combination.) There are two points 


in which this account of the Persian 
postal service has a special interest for 
the problem of Hdt.’s composition : (i.) 
This passage conflicts with 3.105 eva 
dé raxurifra obdert érépy Suocor, obrw Gore, 
el ph rpodapBdverry rods "Ivdods rijs d50i 
éy @ rovs uUpunxas ovhAbyeoGa, ovdéva dy 
optwy drocwifecOa. Hdt. must have 
forgotten the one passage in writing the 
other. (ii.) A more important point: 
the Persian postal service is taken for 
granted in 8. 126 without description, 
and the very term itself—dyyapfvov here 
explained—is used. (The substitution 
of dyyedkindébpor is the substitution of 
the gloss for the text.) This é 
therefore, would appear to be of earlier 
composition than Bk. 8, although one 
must admit that the description of the 
post has not been introduced at the first 
possible occasion even in these Books 
(e.g. c. 54 supra). In 1. 216 the horse 
is described as rdvrwy ray Ovnrady 7d 
rdxvcrov—a statement not inconsistent 
with this passage, but in a different 
genre. 

4. obre.. Eedpyntras robro, ‘this swift- 
ness the Persians have secured by the 
invention of those special messengers’ ; 
or, perhaps, ‘this institution of messen- 
gers isa Persian invention for securing 
extraordinary rapidity.’ Stein renders 
olrw adeo sollerter, comparing 4. 200 
Touro pev Sh obrw dtevpéOn. But there the 
o6rw may be merely modal, referring to 
the method of discovery just previously 
described. Others, again, boldly refer 
the whole sentence to what follows; so 
Rawlinson, ‘‘and this is the method of 
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5 ay tpepeor <>  waoa odds, TocovTo: immo te xa dvdpes 
duectact, xara nuepnoiny odov éxdorny farmos te Kxal avip 
Tetaypeévos* Tous ore vuderos, ovx SuBpos, ob Kadua, ov 
yuE gpyer wa) ov Katavicas Tov mpoxelyuevov avT@ Spbyov rHv 
taxyioTnv. o pev 8% mpartos Spayeav mrapadidot ra évreradpéva 

10 T@ Sevrépw, o 5é Sevtepos te Tpitw: Td Se eOcdTey HSn 
wat Gddov <Kal Gddpov> Sveképyeras mapadidopeva, xard ep 
<év> “Edrgot 4 Naptradynpopin tiv te “Hdaiocrm émtteréovat. 
Toto TO Spaynua tev tamwv xadéovor Ilépoa dyyapmov. 





~. 
5 7 add. Schaefer, Stein, Molder, van H. 
7 reraypévoe 2 || ovre: od ts 2, Schaefer: ov Cobet 


Kat avyp om. z 


8 dépye z || éwvrp x, van H.: ‘An delendum?’ idem 
12 év add. Stein? (rapa? Stein!) || Aapurade- 


Valla (alium atque alium) 
popin B 


glossema sustuleris ? 


it” (which will hardly do). It is un- 
likely, by the way, that ‘the Persians’ 
invented this courier service, or imperial 
post, though Xenophon, Xyrop. 8. 6.17 f., 
ascribes it to Kyros, and Baehr—on 
general grounds—to Dareios. The in- 
vention may be taken to be centuries 
older than either, and to have been 
employed by all the great empires and 
kingdoms which were now merged in 
the Persian. It is substantially one with 
the system of the Prairie Post, or Pony 
Express, described by Mark Twain in 
Roughing it, c. viii. 

Afyovo.: with this admission we 
relapse upon hearsay, or it may be a 
previous writer's description (Hekataios ?). 
4 waoa 68és, if it referred primarily to 
any actual route, would probably be the 
Royal Road, described in 5. 52 f., along 
which no doubt the Anatolian posts 
travelled. But the word is here of 
purely generic significance. 

6. deoracr, ‘are posted at intervals’— 
- of a day’s journey: in orapol no doubt. 

7. rods otre vuperés xtA. Cp. Mark 
Twain Z.c. ‘‘No matter whether it was 
Winter or summer, raining, snowing, 
hailing, or sleeting, or whether his 
‘beat’ was a level straight road or a 
crazy trail over mountain crags and preci- 
pices, . . . he must be always ready to 
leap into the saddle and be off like the 
wind! There was no idling-time for a 
pony-rider on duty. He rode fifty 
miles without stopping, by daylight, 
moonlight, starlight, or through the 


13 dyyecpyjiov R: num verba rovro. . 


6 Gro: B: tmrros re 


11 «at dAAov 


ayyaphiov quasi 


blackness of darkness — just as it 
happened. ” 

8. pi od xaravioa:: a simple instance 
of the idiom, which follows not merely 
the express negative ofre, but the 
implicit negative in Epye:=xwWe = obK 
éz. The repetition of ofre by ovx is 
rhetorical: nearly the same uence 
in 1. 132. atre after rods (relative) 
almost = éxdory. 

11. Suelpxeras: ac, rd évreradpéra— 
presumably tablets, 7. 239 supra, or 
BuBXMa, 3. 128, 5. 14 (in which passage 
one ixreés apparently carries the BuBXlor 
from sender to recipient). 

Kara wep <ly>"EdAgor f Aapra- 
Snooply, ‘just like in Greece the torch- 
bearing, with which they conclude the 
Festival of Hephaistos.’ The reference 
is to such a performance as that described 
by Plato, Rep. 328 (in honour of Bendis), 

ough the Aaurds dd’ lrxwy is there 
treated as a novelty (xawdy ye roiro). 
Nor is the point of the comparison in 
Hdt. the presence of horses, but the 
passing of the torch from one man to 
another (Aaurddia Exorres dtaddcovow 
d)\AjAos). The method described by 
Pausanias 1. 30. 2 of the race from the 
Akademeia to the Akropolis, in which 
each competitor carried a lighted torch 
(if he could) all the way, would not 
offer a true analogy. In 6. 105 Hat. 
mentions a Aauwds at Athens in honour 
of Pan—probably of the latter type. 

18 adéover IT 


. ToOTO.. K t éyya- 
phiov has an unfortunately gloss ike 
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5 pev &) mpwrn és Yotoa adryyedln amixopévyn, ws éexos 99 
"AOnvas ElépEns, erepyre orm 84 te Tlepoéwy rods trrode- 
POévras ws Tas te od0ds pupolyy mdcas eotopecay Kat eOuplov 
Oupinuatra Kal avrol heavy év Ovolinai re xa ebrrabeinos. % 
be Seuvrépn ode ayyerln érreceNOotca auvéyee cttw doTe TOvS 5 
nOavas xarnpeiEavro mdvres, Bon te Kal oipwyy eypéwvro 
amdéro, Mapdovuov dy aitin tiOlvres. ox ottw Se rept 
Tay vedv axOduevee tadra oi Ilépoa érolevy @s mepl ait@ 
ElépEn Secpaivovres. 


99. 3 ws rds Te: wore Tas Cobet: wore rds Te van H. || pupoivyor x 
4 avroi secl. van H. || écay «# || Ovolyoi: edOupinoi Naber: Oarinor? 


van H. || evraGinos codd. z 


van H.: ére£eAPoiva || rovs re coni. Stein?, recep. van H. 


5 érereAOoioa Reiake, Stein?, Holder, 


6 Karnpei- 


favro Cobet, Holder, van H., Stein®: xareppyfavro || xat Bog coni. Stein), 


recep. van H.: Boy 5é re? Kallenberg || éxpéovro P, van H. 


8 vnwv af 


appearance, and might easily be an 
addition, even if fot the author’s hand. 
The fact remains that the word dyyaphoy 
is also to be read 38. 126, naturally 
used; cf. note above. It was familiar 
in Greece before the days of Hdt. So 
Aischylos, Agamemnon 282 ¢dpvxris dé 
gpuxréy Sefip’ dx’ dyydpouv wupds Ereurev 
—of tho fire-signals crossing the Aegean ; 
cp. 9. 3 infra. dyyapevew is found 
in N.7.; angaria and angariare in 
Later Latin. Suidas has articles on 
dyyapela, Ayyapos (bis), Ayyapo. ol éx 
dicadoxs ypayyaropbpn. ol 5¢ adrol xal 
dordvdar. ra 5¢ dvépara Ilepocxd. In 
the Roman Empire the words had come 
to be used for an ra saaeeed or en- 
forced service. H C. R. ap. Rawl. 
derives the word from hakkdreh, ‘a man 
fit for every sort of work,’ ‘a messenger’ 
(‘‘a slight unmeritable man, meet to be 
sent on errands”), and notices that 
courier dromedaries are still known 


throughout India and Persia as 
karhareh. 
99. 1. h pav 8) aparn és Zofcoa: op. 


c. 54 supra. Hdt. never shows any con- 
sciousness that Susa was not a ‘ Persian’ 
city ; in his days it plainly counted in the 
West as the chief capital of the ‘ Persian’ 
empire. rovs trokapOévras, ‘those 
who had stayed behind’ (cp. 5. 61, c. 67 
supra, 9. 53 infra). As if there were 
but a few of them! The may 
be influenced by scenic and dramatic 
representations from Phrynichos, or 
even Aischylos. 


VOL.I PT. Il 


7 airinos P 


8. pupelvp, ‘myrtle (boughs),’ Att. 
Kupplyn, the plant from which not 
merely wreaths, but a balsamic juice 
(utppa) was procurable; cp. 1. 182, (4. 
195), 7. 54. 

4, Foray bv: é» edrabelyo: occurs 1. 22, 
191, év Oarigor 3. 27, but ev Buolyor is 
unique (Stein). Schweighaeuser defends 
éy @ualyo. here. The conjunction of 
@volaz and evraGeia: is no offence; cp. 
Stallbaum ad Plat. Rep. 365. Aristoph: 
Clds, 328 has Gedy Ovala: Caria re. 

5. éwerdBotoa: cp. 4. 154 of a 
stepmother; less significantly 1. 87. 
ovvéx ce Stein takes to be the aorist, cp. 
Erepye above. (Jl. 18. 347 é» 8 dp’ Sdwp 
&yeay.) 

6. xarnpeEayro: cp. 3, 66, Aischyl, 
Pers. 538. 

Boq . . dwhére: op. 7. 211 supra, 
9. 24 infra. 

7. a ica & alrly riOévres: not 
for anything specially connected with 
the ships, but for having urged the king 
in the first instance to undertake the 
expedition ; the phrase therefore con- 
stitutes an implicit reference to 7. 5 ff. 
supra. 

wepl trav vedy . . wepl atra 

‘it was not grief arising about the ships 
(that had been lost), but fear centred on 
the king's rson (lest he should never 
return), he genitive and dative are 
not mere stylistic variations. Just 
below, the accusative wepl [Lépoas is, of 
course, purely locative, 


M 


100 


wn 


10 
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Kad sept Ilépoas pév fy tadra rov mdavra peratd ypovov 
yevopevov, péxypt od ElépEns atrés oea daixdpevos éravae. 
MapSouos 82 cpav pev EépEnv cuppophy peydrnv éx Ttijs 
vavpayins motedpevov, wromrevwv S& avtov Spnopov Bovrevery 
ée tov “AOnvéwv, dpovticas ampos éwurov as Sowces Sixny 
dvayvocas Baoihéa orpatevecOa. eri tiv “EXddba, wal of 
xpécooy ein avaxwéduvedoa h KatepyacacOa thy “EXddba 7 
avrov Kaas TedeuTicas Tov Bloy imép peyddov aiwpnlévra: 
wréov pévror epepé of 1) yvoun xarepydcacBar tiv ‘EdAdda° 
Aoyiadpevos wy TadTa mpocépepé <oi> Tov Adyov Tovee. 
“ Séorrota, pte Aviréo ponte cumdopyy pndeplay peyarny troved 
Tovde TOU yeyovoros elvexa mTpyyyaros. ov yap EvAwY ayov 


100. 1 wavra rdv vel tov mavra, tov Krueger 2 -ytvopevov 
Bekker, van H.: ‘an yevopeva?’ Stein? || ofea van H., Stein?: odeas 
3 dpéwy CPz, Stein!, van H. 5 ’A@nvaiwy CP!Rz 6 BaoAna z 
7 xpetoocov ABRSV || dvaxcvduvetcavra? van H. || 7 avrév . . “EAAdSéa 


om. B!: eadem bis R 9 wdréwv Cl: rAéw z || of om. B? || % 
om. B || karepydoOac V: Karepydoer Oat Cobet, Holder 10 of add. 
Stein@)§, van H. 11 pydepinv z || rovéo van H. 

100. 1. Fis . péxpe of .. Kalas reAcurijoa eee trip 
travoe: Hilt. ayprnntly forgets that aes sr ober al a state 


he is going to retain Xerxes at Sardes 
a good while ; op. 9. 108 infra. This 
passage again looks as if it might have 
rrowed from a scene on the stage. 
jw raGra is a very bald phrase ; yevopevov 
is a remarkable tense, and an unnecessary 
warar oe su ts yiwdpeva. 
apBéviog 6¢ this bold analysis 
of ie patie of Mardonios may be 
compared with the account of the motives 
of Aristagoras in a somewhat similar 
situation, 5. 85. Not that the prior 
passage is of earlier composition, though 
referrimg to an earlier date; rather, 
perhaps, the flight of final verbs there, 
compared with the procession of parti- 
ciples here, suggests a more accomplished 
style. Evidently Greek minds were 
greatly exercised to account for the com- 
mission of Mardonios after the Persian 
defeat at Salamis—reading the situation 
of September 480 B.0., as they did, too 
aa in the light of after events. 

& rfiis vaupaxins . . ix rdv Ad.: 
the one éx ca or material, the other 
purely local ; neither temporal. 

; vy BovrAebav: c. 97 supra. 
Hdt. somewhat artfully calls Mardonios 
as a witness for this libel. 

5. Séore. Slenv, ‘he will be called to 
account . .’; cp. c. 114 infra. 


exactly descriptive of the atts and 
as it were, subsequent fate of Mardonios, 
which is thus prepared with a touch of 
wane irony ardonios is, indeed, the 
hero of the story in these Books ; 
Xerxes is too capricious, too craven, to 
incur aught but the comic nemesis, 
which has already begun inc. 99. Cp. 
Introduction, § 11. alwpndévra is better 
taken with Blor, notwithstanding Dionys. 
H. 5. 27. 2 odx dit AaGew Gwayras 
alwpnbels twrép peydduwy. 

9. wréov .. : an exact parallel, 
8. 77 eytvero oldy re Aapely 2 yruwpn 
Edepe, ‘just such an event as Dareios was 
expecting.’ mpoothepe just below is in- 
elegant (an ‘unconscious iteration’), and 
6 rd way epee worse still; cp. c. 62 supra. 

11. A . woud: the force of the 
middle voice should not be missed, nor the 
re tip prays (cp. App. Crit.). 

of yep § vAwv werd. Mardonios is 
uae rightly enough, to assert the de 
facto superiority of the Persian land- 
forces over the Greek, and the sequel 
justifies his anticipation (i.e. the writer 
is wise after the event) that no Greek 
army would venture to stay his regress. 
But two points are omitted in the 
argument of Mardonios: (i.) the question 
of the commissariat, now the fleet was 
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0 To Tay dépwy earl hpyiv, GAN dvdpav te xal irmmv. col 


88 obre Tus TovTwy Tay Td wav odict dn SoxedvTwy Katep- 
yéc0a: amroBas amd Tay vedy Twepynoera avTiwOijvas otT 
ce THS Helpov thade, of re hyiv nyTi@dOncav, Eocay Sixas. 
e pév vuy Soxéa, abtixna trepoyeOa ris UeXorovyjaou: et 
dé xal Soxées emioyeiy, tapéye: moe radra. pnde ducdv- 
pees ov yap gore “EdXAnoe ovdepla eExdvors pr ov Sovtas 
Aoyov trav érroincay viv te xal wpdrepov elvas covs SovAous. 20 
pduotra péy vuy tadta tolee: ei 8 dpa ror BeBovrAgevTa 
auroy amedNabvorTa ama@yew tiv otpatinv, GANnv exw Kal 
éx tavde BovrAjv. av Tlépoas, Bacided, pr) qouhons xara- 
yehaorous yevéoOas “EXAnor: ode yap év Téponci rot re 





14 rovréwy z || odioe Stein, Holder, van H.: ode || xarepydoarbat Bdz 


18 rapéxecv C || Svc Ovpex libri (sic Stein?) 
21 woveecey R: wovéev SV (Holder: ‘Is tamen codex [sc. 8] 


20 rovs B 
perspicue habet zoieev’ Gaisford) 


19 ovdé pia AB: ovdepin z 


22 drayayeiv B 24 ovde 


Stein?: ovdév || Ilépoyol roéf +e Valckenaer, Stein®, Holder: Wépoyoi 
tot Stein}, van H.: Iépoyot rowide Reiske: Ilépo-you reotor Schweig- 
haeuser: rotos wéponoe B: wéponie Tow: a etc. 





broken ; (ii.) the possibility of an attack 
by the Greeks on the bridges. With 
the landsman’s contempt for g¢Aa cp. 
Thue, 4. 11. 4 (of Brasidas) é8éa Aéywr 
ws obx elxds efn EdAwy pecsouévous rods 
woreplous é» TH xwpe mwepudely reixos 
reronuévous, and Xenoph. Hell. 1. 1. 24 
hh dbupecy Evexa EChwy (Pharnabazo log. 
ref. van H.). 

14. raév rd wav odlor Hy Soxedvrey 
Ka : this is ‘without prejudice,’ 
and does not describe the attitude of 
the Greeks as recorded above c. 96. 
Perhaps the subsequent action—or in- 
action—of the Greeks provoked the 
taunt as a legitimate comment on their 
conduct. But in view of the achieve- 
ment of Aristeides on Psyttaleia 
Mardonios could hardly have ventured 
upon such a remark. 

16. of re 4. Av. Hooray Slkas contains 
of course a reference to Thermopylai, 
80 notorious a story that even the locality 
of the affair is taken for granted, and 
also to the capture of the Akropolis. 
But the reference could hardly have 
been made in such unqualified terms. 

17. .: the alternative 
the speaker apparently prefers; yet he 
does not adopt it next year, when in 
supreme command—and wisely. He will 


y have proposed it now. 


a Sa wal: an alternative lies in 
84, an adversative in Kal. 
19. of ydplor. . . ofSenla . . pi od: 
a simple or primary example of the 
doubled negative, though %& itself 
perhaps conveys something of a nega- 
tion; still, the idiom would equally 
stand with d8és, éAwls, or any purely 
positive idea. In other words, the 
cumulative negation is not attained by 
any strict cancelling of one negative 
against another, but is a purely idiomatic 
result of the sense of accumulation. 
éyor Sofva: here seems a variant for 
dixyv Soivac—and might almost suggest 
a civil rather than a criminal process ! 


21. et 8’ suggests the more prob- 
able Tete ca & r&v5e, M also 
suitable to this course’ (Stein). The 

hrase has been taken to mean vel ex 
is quomodo tu bene evadas (Baehr), or, 
simply of time, post haec. 


24. év Ilé t might mean ‘at home 
in Persia’—rather a far cry, and what 
of all Asia, and the rest of the empire ? 
Perhaps the words may be taken in the 
same sense as the vulgate é» rots II. £ 
ubi Persae pugnaruni, Baehr, or Persarum 
culpa, Valckenaer, which is supported by 
Xerxes’ own words c. 101 infra, and 
indeed by the immediate context here. 
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as Seon AnTas Tov mpnyuatawv, ovd éepéas Sxou éyevouca avdpes 


Kakol. 


ei 58 Dotvixés re wal Aiydrrrioe wal Kuirpiol re ral 


Kitsxes xaxol éyévovto, ovdév mpos Tlépcas rotro sapoonxes 


To mWdabos. 


Hon av, ered) ov Tlépca: roe altios eicl, euot 


meiOeo: ef toc SéSoxras pr) wapapévav, od pev és Oca ta 
go cewurod aréXauve Tis oTpatifis amdyov TO ToddOv, eye Se 
col xp) THY “EdAdba wapacyeiy Sedovrwpévny, tpunxovra 
pupiddas rod otpatod amoNeEdpevov.” 

Tadta dxovcas Féptns as ex xaxav éeyapn te xal Ao8n, 
apos Mapdémov re Bovrevodpuevos edn inroxpivéerOar oKxdrepov 


WTOUnoeL TOUTMY. 


as 58 éBourevero dua Ilepoéwy rotor 


émucdyroot, &0F— of xa ’Aptreywsolny és cupBovrAlny pera- 
5 TéurpacOa, Ste mpdrepoy edaivero povvn volovaa Ta Trontéa 


jv. as 88 amixero 4 “Apresoln, petacrnadpevos 


25 épets codd. 2, Holder, van H. 
TAS EewvToU (sic) a 


TOUS 


29 pw om. C || rapapevéey B || 
101. 2 


30 8€ coe libri, Holder: 8€ roe van H. 


iroxpwveerOas Bredow : troxpieicOae van H.: daroxpiveio Gas codd.: dmo- 


xpwweer Oar 2 


BovAnyv BPs, van H. 


. 25. Sxou Eyevdpueda, ‘that we Persians 
in any case proved . .’ 

26. Polvxes . . KOQ\xxes: just as in 
Artemisia’s speech c. 68 supra, except 
that Mardonios substitutes ‘Phoenicians’ 
for ‘Pamphylians.’ This reproduction 
is hardly good art or history. A Persian 
would more probably have spoken ill 
of the ‘Ionians’; Hdt. voices Greek 

rejudice. Besides, his account of the 
battle (cp. c. 90 supra) may have affected 
his composition of this speech. 

27. apés IIépoas. . rd wifos: 
yet what of the Zpibatai? What of 
the Persians on Psyttaleiat Hdt. in 
composing this speech for Mardonios 
has sacrificed historic probability to the 
ethical interest. Mardonios is ultra- 
Persian: the Persians are four times 
paraded in half a dozen lines ! 

29. Ta ceovrod: cp. 4. 76, 80, 
5. 14, 15, etc. Persia might be meant, 
or perhaps Asia, more at large. 

80. 88 col xp. The proposal put 
into the mouth of Mardonios is no 
unreasonable one: he was to get rid 
(1) of the king, (2) of the mob (rip 
orparthy), (3) of the fleet, but to have a 
large force of picked men wherewith 
to effect the conquest of Hellas. The 
dismissal of the fleet was, perhaps, a 
doubtful expedient, yet probably neces- 


3 rovréwy z || éBovAetioaro? van H. 


4 eri oup- 


sary to cover the Asiatic coast, and to 
revent a movement in Jonia, or the 
rger islands. The figure 300,000 is 
an over-estimate, unless he retained the 
whole land-forces, which is improbable. 
Cp. Appendix IT. § 5. 


101. 1. ds dx xaxdy ey ve kal 
fot : a merely relative joy. Op. Thuc. 
. 42, 27rq@ be rporépy orparetpare ws ex 


xkaxay pon ris éyeyérrro (Stein). 

2. Bovdevodpevos . . broxpivéer Gar, 
‘he will let him know after consultation.’ 
Or, ‘before replying, he must first take 
advice ’—the participle is leben 

3. Tlepodoy roto. bnxAffroiot: the 

rivy councillors, cp. 7. 8 supra, 

onios no doubt among them; so 

too rods cupBotdous Tepoéwr just below. 

é , imperfect. Artemisia was 

not present at the Privy Council of 

Persians. The Council of War had been 
a different matter; cp. c. 67 supra. 

5. Srv wpdrepov vero. . hv: a 
reference to c. 68 supra, an acquaintance 
with which is implied. Hdt. writes for 
a reading public. 

6. : ep. c. 81 supra. 
The king pays Artemisia the compliment 
of dismissing not merely his councillors, 
but his guard of ‘Immortals.’ Apparently 
only Xerxes and Artemisia were present 
at this interview, yet Hdt. can report 
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GAdous tovs re cupBovrovs Ilepcéwy Kat rods Sopudédpous, 


érxcEe ElépEns rdde. 


“xerever pe Mapddmos pévovta airod 


twespacba: tis leXorovyjcov, Néyov ds pos Ilépcas te Kat 
o welds otparos ovdevds petalrios mdQeos eicl, dXXA Bovdo- 10 


pévorot oft yévour av arrodekis. 


éueé av h taira xedever 


trove,  avros eOéder rpijxovra pupiddas amodeEdpevos Tov 
otpatod wapacyey por tiv “EdAdba SedovrAwpévnv, avrov Sé 
pe xerever drreNavvery ody Te oT oTpaT@ és HOca Ta cud. 
ov ay éuol, nal yap mepl ris vavpaylns eb ovveBovdeveas 15 
THS yevouerns ovx aoa trovéecOar, viv re cupBovrevcoY 


oxétepa trovewy émitiym ev Bovdevadpevos.” 
ouveBovreveto, Se Adyar rdde. 


9 adrorepacba: 2 
14 Avro. Apr.B! || rapa z 


their ééte-d-téte conversation : from which 
had he heard it? Had Artemisia let it 
out in Halikarnassos ? 

8. atrod, locative adverb, ‘on the 
spot.’ xeAetdew may be used of the action 
of a political inferior; cp. 1. 116. 

9. Idpous re xal, ‘the Persians, that 
: 6 weds orparés 


10. &AAd Povropévorsl ods av 
dwdSeEts, ‘as they would be an es 
an opportunity of demonstrating ’—viz. 
that obdevds (per)alrioe wd@eos elci—that 
‘the naval contingents alone were to 
blame for any distressing occurrence.’ 
With the construction cp. c. 14. 3 supra. 
The ddAd is adversative, where a relative 
might be expected. dzddeis is here 
used in a sense iskeeaen te to that in 
1. 1 (loroplys darddegs), not to that in 1. 
207 tyuty Nelwrerar dwrddetis Eoywr peydd\wy 
—though had &pywy peyddwv occurred 
here a good sense would have been 
obtained. 

12. tprfxovra pupiidas: the second 
time this figure is given as the number 
of Mardonios’ army; cp. c. 100 ad /. 
and c. 118 injra. 

14. Te Xovwe p=Ths orparcis 
vd wordy c. 100 supra; cp. 7. 40, 55 
supra. %€ea repeated from c. 100. 

16. ode d@ca, ‘in opposing,’ or ‘in 
trying to prevent.’ 

vov re. . BovAncdyevos. Stein 
takes exception to »éy re asun-Herodotean 
in this sense (nunc quoque: cp. Thuc. 
1. 69. 2 pébdrs be viv ye EvyjAGoper xal 
o03é viv éxl gavepots), Hat. paul 
using the combination to introduce 


ll drdéifis A: drddefis R 
16 re: dye? Stein 


 Bacthed, yarerrov pev 
x 


13 ézot S 
17 rovew C 


begruendets Adhortativ-sacize. But the 
sense here is good. The remainder of 
the sentence is rather complicated : 
*‘ Advise me by doing which of the two I 
shall succeed in having been well advised’ 
—by Mardonios—i.e. which of the alter- 
natives recommended by Mardonios 
would you advise me to adopt? The 
word éxirvyxdvw appears to be rather a 
blot on the expression, used merely as 
equivalent to rvyxdyw. The sentence 
would be complete if it ran dxérepa 
wroéwy (or wohoas) émiréxw—i.e. xbrepa 
wahoas émcrevtouo: cp. Xenoph. Hell. 
4. 5. 19 é« rovrov &@ pdda xal rédd\a 
éwertyxavey ‘Idixpdrns: (al émcrerevy- 
pévas wpdtecs successful actions, Polyb. 6. 
53. 2). It would perhaps be ible to 
take the word here in its fuller force, 
and understand «8 Bovdevoduevos as 
epexegetical ; but the absence of a copula, 

e difference of tense, the whole rhythm 
of the sentence, and the repetition of the 
formula in oc. 108 infra (Aéyousa . . 
éwertyxave), are against such a con- 
struction. In any case wovley is the 
real predicate. 

103. 2. xaXerdy pay dorl cupPovdco- 
ying Tux ety Ta Apvora dracay: “merito 
audant Stephani versionem: me tibt 
consulenti optimum dare consilium 
difficile est,” Baehr. But this ‘lauded’ 
version misses the sopra it should have 

a 


Tun: vitro consu optimum dare 
consilium muliert difficile est! Nor is 
there any me tibi in the Greek! Cp. al 


Se yuvaixes dvdpes 0. 88 supra, and ¢ «al 
awdyres kal wacat cuveBot)devory atrg infra 
c. 108. 
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dort cupBovrevopévm tye ta dpiora elracay, éri pévror 
Tolot KaTiKovey mprypace Soxées por avTov pév oe amredav- 
5 vew omlow, Mapdomoy 5é, ef eOéree re wal vrodéxeras taira 
Twowoey, avrod Kxatadureiy ovv toios eOéXe. ‘TodTo péy 
yap qv xatactpépynta ta gnol Oérew Kal ot mpoxwpyoy Ta 
vokov Aéyer, ody Td Epyou w Séorrota yiveras: ot yap col 
SodAos Katepydcavto. tobro 88 fw ra evavria ris Mapédoviov 
10 yuouns yévntat, ovdepla cuphoph peyddn éotat oto Te 
qepteovros Kal éxeivwy Tav mpnyuatwy [rept olxoy Tov cov]: 
jv yap od te wepiis ad olxos 6 ads, ToANodS TOANAKLS 
dyévas Spapéovtas rept opéwv aitav of “EXAnves. Mapdoviou 
36, qv te maby, Adyos ovdels yiveras, ovdé TE VK@VTES OF 
1s°ENAnves vixdot, SoirNov cov arrodécavtes: od Sé, Trav elvexa 
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Tov oTdAov érroijeao, Tupwcas tas ’AOnvas arredas.” 


102. 3 roe rvxeiv coni. Stein’, rec. van H. 
5 eGéAoe z || trodédexrac B (‘non male’ van H.) 
7 ta ofioe CP || OérXev A®2B: Gere 


. GéeXaxv om. R 


|| Touro . 


AICP: é6€Ae. SVz || rpoxwpnoe Bd: mpoxwpyror z 
ll wept... 
16 éxowjow codd. z || dréAacov Naber 


10 ovde pia AB: ovdepin 2 


van H. 13 avréewy 2 
3. Gt rote. Karfxovo. 7, : 


cp. c. 19 supra, 5. 49. Sonda por, it seoms 
to me advisable. 

6. ov rotor Waa: sc. ody dxelvas 
obs 0édex (deroddEacOa, or xaréxew), i.e. 
the 300,000 Aoyddes. Cp. rd pyol Gérew 
just below: sc. xaraorpéyac Oat. 

totro piv . . robro 84: cp. cc. 76, 
60 supra. 

7. ta vodwov Afya: what he has in 

view when speaking—the predicative 


participle. 

8. vo Upyov: even on republican 
(but religious) principles the same 
formula applied to the Roman who won 
a victory alients auspiciis: the victory 
was the doing of the Se eae not 
of the legate. The establishment of 
Monarchy, of a sole Imperator, tended 
in the direction suggested by Artemisia’s 
too servile flattery. So Japanese victories 
are due to the virtues of the Mikado 
(cp. Zimes, April 18, 1904, p- 5), per- 
haps on some esoteric principle not fully 
understood in ee individua ay est. 

12. 4v Te wepips. . ol “EAAnves: 
this ie might seem to enforce the 
moral, hinted above c. 97, that it was a 
vast mistake to have let the king esca 
home out of Europe. Had the Greeks 
caught the king, and ended the dynasty, 


4 peév oe codd. 


6 xaraAderety B 


8 voéew? Stein* 
adv secl. Stein?, Holder, 


they would have been saved a deal of 
subsequent trouble! On the other band, 
the prophecy can hardly be regarded as 
altogether happy: Xerxes escaped, but 
the Hellenes, after Plataia, can hardly 
be said with truth to have had many 
bouts to stand, many races or risks to 
run, wept odéwy atraéy, except what 
they incurred by invading the king’s 
dominions! Is the passage a specimen 
of Hdt.’s irony ? 

18. Maptovlov 8 . . Adyos odbels 
ylverat: cp. 4.135 ray Rr éXdxioros dwrod- 
Aupevaw Abyos. But Mardonios remains 
to all time a more interesting and real 
figure than Xerxes himself. Cp. Intro- 
duction, § 11. 

14. 0684 rt vixdwres of “EAAnves vixen, 
mt with the verb: vixdyres=ddy mxdor, 
the participle doing duty for a conditional 
sentence. This unfavourable verdict on 
Plataia is not the verdict of Hdt., cp. 9. 
64 infra. d&tredgs is future, and absolute ; 
cp. 7. 82 supra, 1. 207 etc. 

16. wupa@cas tas "A@fvas. Neither 
Artemisia nor Mardonios have made 
any allusion to the assault on Delphi 
and its miserable failure: an unconscious 
evidence of the good faith of Hdt. and 
the fictitious character of that legend ; 
perhaps, too, of its bearing no part in 
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“HoOn re 5% TH cuuBovrAly BépEns: rAéyouca yap émeriy- 108 


yave Ta Tep avTos évoee. 0056 yap ei wdvTes Kal Tacat 
auveBovrcvoy atte ever, Eyeve dv Soxéew epol+ ottw 
xatappwoyxee. erawéoas 8 thy ‘Apreusoinv, tavtny pev 
arootéANet Gyovoay avtod trovs maidas és “Edecov: vob yap 5 
Tives Watdés Of auvéotrovTO. auvémepre 5é Toict Tarot dUdAaxov 104 
‘Eppotiwov, yévos pev eovra IIndacéa, gepopevoy Sé ov Ta 
devTepa TaV edivovywv Tapa Baciré [oi Sé IIndacées oixéover 
103. 1 5% om. B || cvpBovdAy BPz, Holder, van H. 2 évdec van 
H.: érevdee 2 || kai wacac suspecta habet Kallenberg 3 pevéecy C 
4 xatappwtdjxee P || ravryv thy B 5 Tous om. a 6 cuvéorovro 
a: ovvérovro C 104. 2 rndaccéa B 3 BactrAc? AB || of 
de . . “Epudrios Fv damn. Valckenaer, secl. Stein, Holder, e textu eiec. 


van H. 





the original draft of the Books. The 
burning of Athens is an incontestable 
fact; but cp. 9. 18 infra. 

103. 1. ioOy re The advice of Arte- 
misia was a positive pleasure to Xerxes ; 
cp. c. 101 ad init. ; it squared so exactly 
with his own ideas ! Miyorurs yap 
veyxave: cp. c. 101 ad fin. The te here 
has no «al following: the nthetic 
expression of Hdt.’s own opinion (Soxéew 
éuol), that all the men and women in 
creation could not: have persuaded Xerxes 
to remain, a little deranges the mar 
of his marrative (which should have 
run on cal éwawéoas),. 

3. obre k kee, ‘80 utterly was 
he overcome with terror’—the pl.p. 
is rather intensive than temporal in 


character. ofrw: 8 c. 98. 
5. és “E the terminal port of 
the Royal Road; cp. 5. 54. Artemisia 


doubtless went by sea; perhaps on the 
very night after the battle. 

6. of: sc. Aépty, as the avrod waidas 
just before makes clear. éwvrod might 
have been expected there; Hdt. treats 
the king (Stein remarks) as the remoter 
of two subjects, and so prefers the 
demonstrative to the possessive pronoun ; 
cp. c. 87 supra, where, however, 7 de 
airis is in a parenthesis. 

The only queen-wife of Xerxes was 
(so far as we know) Amestris ; cp. 7. 61, 
114 supra, 9. 109 A by whom he 
had four sons (including Artaxerxes his 
successor ; cp. 7. 106, 151 supra) and two 
daughters; cp. Rawlinson, iv. 255. 
Dareios is the only other son named by 
Hdt.; cp. 9. 108. None of these sons 
of Xerxes will have been old enough to 


serve on this expedition. The fact that 
the vé@oc were sent home with Artemisia 
would suggest, what the probable age 
of Xerxes would confirm, that the ratdes 
in question were quite young. The 
commission was no doubt a mark of 
royal favour, and recorded as such ; yet, 
is there no ‘malice’ in Hdt.’s notice of 
this exit of Artemisia ? 

104. 2. “Eppérywov: the name is 
doubtless formed in honour of the god 
Hermes (not the river Hermos), and is 
borne by several historical persons 
(Aspasia’s father, Plutarch, Per. 24, a 
philosopher of Klazomenai, prior to 
Anaxagoras, Aristot. Metaph. 1. 3, 984 B, 
to say nothing of the later Stoic, who 
gives his name to a Dialogue of Lucian’s). 
yévos, ‘by birth’ a man of Pedasa (infra) 
alias Pedasos, or Pedason, 5. 121— 
‘second to none’ of the ‘chamberlains’ 
at the court (or ‘in the king’s eyes’). 
déperGar ra Sebrepa, a metaphor from 
the race-course, Jizad 23. 537 ff. 

3. ebvobxot, 7. 187 supra, is a strictly 
Hellenic term for a thoroughly un- 
Hellenic institution, at least in the 
classic period=ol ri» ebvhy Exovres. 
From the miserable fate of these con- 
fidential slaves emasculation was indis- 
solubly associated with the word, and 
so completely domineered the merely 
etymological meaning that Aristotle (no 
humorist) applies the term to fruits 
without seed (cp. L. & S. sud voc.). 
Rawlinson’s idea that Hermotimos ex- 
hibits the first historical instance of the 
great position of the Chamberlains, and 
that the influence of the Seragiio first 
made itself felt in the reign of Xerxes, 


105 rayova péyar. 
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irep ‘ANxapynoood: év Se rotot IInddcouot rovréowse rovovde 
souudeperae tmpnyyua ylverOar: éredy Totor aupixtvocs mace 
roiat aupt ravrns oixéovot THs mWodsos péddy TL evTdS ypovoU 
EcecOa, yarerov, tore 4 lepeln adtToO rijs 'AOnvalns vet 


touto 5€ ode Sis 7bn éyévero. 


éx ToUT@YV 


5) tadv IIndacéwov o “Epporiuos fv] te peyiorn thos dn 


ddiucnOévrs eyévero mavrav tov types Dyev. adddovta yap 
4 dAtkapynoov a || IIndacréow: 2 || rovrows BPs, Holder 5 


géeperat BPz, Holder 


is not merely contrary to the evidence 
of Ktesias, Pers. 56, 9,11, 20 (ed. Gilmore, 
$§ 36, 40, 42, 51, etc.), but in itself 
improbable. Hdt. himself mentions rip 
ebvotxwy Trois misrordrous at the court 
of Astyages 1. 117, and of Amasis 2. 4, 
and the large harems of the oriental 
kings will have employed these un- 
fortunates in still earlier ages. Xenoph. 
Kyrop. 7. 5 (of course) ascribes the 
institution to Kyros. 

ol & betes This 
passage occurs, or recurs, almost totidem 
verbis in 1. 175. Are both passages 
genuine? If not, which of the two is 
genuine? Or are both spurious? Rawlin- 
son accepts them both, seeing no more 
difficulty in such a dittograph by 
author than by copyist. Valckenaer first 
challenged this Pawtee and regarded 
the genuine text as having run wapé 
Bao, ry meylorn rlows xrdv. Stein 
adopts and develops his arguments: (1) 
The notice suits the context better in 
Book 1 (where Hdt. is recording the 
resistance offered to Harpagos by the 
Pedasians). (2) Strabo 611, in citing, 
cites from Bk. 1, not from this passage. 
(3) The phraseology is not thoroughly 
Herodotean, and betrays (Stein adds) 
by incorrect turns the amateur of the 

adrianic age: thus (a) for avrotc: re 
kal rotce wepiolxow: the interpolator here 
has roto: dudixrvéoc—leaving out avroitcl ; 
(5) wG@oc is an addition, and an exaggera- 
tion ; (c) the preposition is incorrectly 
used, with genitive, of place, Usage 
suggested by the falsified dugixruécc; (a) 
éyros xpévou is de trop (perhaps suggested 
by éxds xpévou c. 144 lafpa: tein) ; 
(6) xaAeréy is the forger’s variant for 
the Herodotean dverirjdccov ; (f) 90 too 
gover for toxea; (g) oupdépera is also 
hardly in order. These arguments are 
cogent. (h) The most remarkable differ- 
ence between the two passages is that 


7 ipéy B 


105. 1 rovréwy z 


the miracle has happened dis here, in 
Bk. 8, as against rpls there in Bk. 1. 
That is ed as an oversight: a 
curious one, Had the interpolator held 
the opinion that the 8th Bk., or the 
story of the Persian war, had been com- 
posed by Hdt. previously to the com- 

sition of the rest of the work, or of 

k. 1, he could not have forged a better 
bit of evidence! Moreover, he has 
inserted this note on the Pedasians here 
(by that theory at the earliest possible 
chance) rather than in Bk. 6. 121, or 
Bk. 6. 20, in either of which contexts 
the note would be more consonant with 
the context. It is impossible to main- 
tain the authenticity of this passage in 
view of the objections; the other, on 
the testimony of Strabo, is genuine. 
This verdict sacrifices on the altar of 
truth a telling argument in favour of the 
priority of these Books. Fortunately, 
enough remains to prove it. Cp. Intro- 
duction, §§ 7, 8. 

105. 2. te peylory rlovs 487: almost 
more forcible than peylory 3h rlois—cp. 
xdyrwy dydpww Hon xrr. c. 106 infra. 
The ay of this unparalleled ricts, din, 
is in Hdt.’s best manner, or at least in 
a thoroughly characteristic vein, with 
the moral Which he loves. Whether it 
originally stood in this place might be 
doubted ; incidentally the view is fully 
endorsed that the king’s objective was 
‘* Athens” (cp. c. 106 ad init.). 

8. rév tes pe. This formula 
occurs five times in these Books, as from 
Hdt.’s own pen (7. 20, 8. 105, 124, 9. 
37, 64), twice on the lips of his dramatis 
personae (7. 27 a Persian; 9. 78 an 
Aiginetan). Cp. 8cov ju. &%. 7. 111, 
and contrast ray éyw ol8a 7. 288. It 
might well have occurred in 7. 70 of & 
éx rijs AtBins . . dvOpéirwy: and again 
9. 35 potvo 6¢ . . worttHra Hdt. will 
not add d»dpé&» here, or even dvOparwy. 
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abtoyv id todeplov cat mwdredpevoy wvéetat Ilavimuos dvnp 
Xios, 85 thy Conv xateorncato an épywy dvociwrdtav: SKos 5 
yap «rnoatto aidas eideos érappévous, éxtapaov drywwéewv 


érm@ree és Ldpdis te nal “Edecoy ypnudrov peyddov. 


Tapa 


yap totic BapBdporot tyumtepor cicl of edvodyor miatios 


elvexa THS Tdons Tov évopyloy. 


dAXous te 8) o Taviwdvios 


éEérape trodXovs, ate rovevpmevos ex rovtov tiv Conv, wat 8% 10 


nal Tovrov. 


kat ov yap Ta mdavra edvoriyee 6 “Epporipmos, 


amixvéerat éx Tav Yapdlwyv wapda Bacihéa pet AdAdwv Sapor, 
xpovou Se mpolovtos mavrwy Tov edvovyav erin padiora 


mapa FlépEn. 


a> 6¢ ro otpdrevpa To Tleporxdy Spya Bacirevs 106 


él tas ‘AOjvas édv dv Ldpdict, evOadta xaraBas xata &y} 


4 wawyvstos B 


aaro Cobet, van H. 


exwXee dytvéwy ? Stein? || wdpdids te Kal és B 
10 roredpevos B || rovréwy z || Conv C 
13 pddwra eropyOn rapa Barre Fép£y (sic) B 106. 
2 évOatra &) (dt R) B 


|| €vopyigwy B: évopxéwv Pz 
Stein! || § Baowdeds 2 


GAdvra . . trd wolgiloyv suggests 
ima facie a misfortune of war; the 
onian revolt (498-494 B.o.) from 15-18 
years previous to the date required for 
this story seems to offer a likely enough 
occasion. Cp. the threats of the bar- 
barians and their recorded fulfilment, 
6. 9, 32. (Stein, however, suggests a 
piratical kidnapping. ) 

4. Tlavvéyvos avip Xtog: Panionios, 
aman and aChian. He did not remain 
an dyvhp. His name is, perhaps, signi- 
ficant of the ‘Panionic’ ambitions of 
the period, which produced the ‘Ionic 
Revolt’: his ethnicon suggests that the 
notorious wealth of the Chians was 
partly due toslave-trading ; cp. Thucyd. 
8. 40. 2, and the whole passage on Chios, 
Athenaeus 6. 86-91 = 265 ff. (where inter 
alia this passage of Hdt. is cited). 

5. Thy {énv kareoricaro: cp. rev Blov 
xrnodyeve c. 106 infra. Panionios was 
not the only Greek that had engaged 
in this trade; the Corinthians were 
perhaps tarred with the same brush ; 


ep. 8. 48. 
Pe. Seos brappivous, ‘possessed of 
beauty.’ L.&S. give érdrrw as Jonic 
for é¢daxrw. Homer, at least, only con- 
tains the aspirated forms of the verb. 
The iciple is perf. (passive in form, 
middle in force). 

v dyvlev: the double 
participles are rather awkward, but not 


5 (wnv C: (wiv B (cum 6 superse. R) || xatrexr7- 
6 éxrapov Reiske, Stein®: éxrdapvwv 


9 etvexev RS: eivexe V 
1 appa a, 


so awkward as if both were in the 
present (defensible as indicating repeated 
acts?); cp. App. Crit. dywéwy is itself 
s frequentative of @yw (used in the 
middle 7. 383 supra); here perhaps 
especially suitable for ‘bringing to 
market.’ 

7. és ZhpBis re nal “Ederov: the 
great markets for such wares, from their 
position on the Royal Road (vide 5. 52- 
54); and also perhaps with a local 
demand for the temples of Kybele and 
Artemis gern . 

rotor tou KTA, ; 
the Fir a between Hellenic and 
Asiatic culture is emphatic ; the remark 
is, however, only intended to apply to 
a lorvos wéons, faithful 

8. © i aithful- 
ness, fidelity, in tresee For the 
antithesis etyotyos, fvopxis cp. 6. 32 
(8pxes ape gets —— ; 

106. 1. rev CPO VKOY : 
the word orpdrevya ¥ used both for 
‘expedition’ and ‘army’ or ‘host’; 
here perhaps (with Spya) rather in the 
latter sense. It was a ‘ Persian’ army, 
not merely politically, but in the main 
ethnically, while at Sardes in 481-480 
B.c. (cp. 7. 26, 40), and this is 
an undesigned homage to the fact. 


2. xaraBds: from inland to the coast. 
kara Sf tT , ‘on some 
(other) business.’— Perhaps Panionios 
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Te mpnypa 6 ‘Epyotspos és yiv tiv Muolny, rnv Xios peév 
, > A e /f A , ? A 
vépovrat Arapvevs 5¢ xaréerat, eipioxe: tov Ilavwyov évOaira. 
émuyvous Sé Ereye mpds abtov woddovs Kal gidrlous Doyous, 
A ? e 4 @ > 4 3 A Ww > , 
TpOTa pév of Kataréywv boa avros &: éxeivov éyor ayabd, 
devtepa S& of tmicyverpevos avtl To’Twy sca pu ayaba 
Tounce, Wv Kopicas Tovs oinétas oixen éxelvy, wore trodeEd- 
Hevov dopevoy rovs Royous tov Ilavwviov xomtoat Ta téxva 
kal thy yuvaixa. ws 8& dpa travoxiy pav mepiédaBe, ereye 
0 ‘Epporiynos rade. “& mdvrav dvipdov on pddsota am 
Epywv avooiwtdtwy Tov Biov Krnoapeve, Ti ce éym KaKkov 7 
avros Tay euay tis oe mpoyovwy épydcato, } oe 4} TaY cov 
twa, Ste we avt avdpos éroincas ro pndev elvar;  édoxeés 


3 pev om. B, Holder 4 arapvéos B: ’Arapveds Holder || rasivioy B 
5 éAeye dpa B 7 Tovréwy 2% 8 rowjoes B: roujoecev || Kopwod- 
pevos B || oixéras: maidas CPz || éxe? van H. || awode£duevoy coni. Stein}, 


rec. van H. 
Holder, van H. 


9 mawvv B || ra <te> van H. 
13 ris oe CPz, Stein!?: ris 8, Holder, van H.: 


12 oe del. Cobet, 


tis oe || rpoydvwy om. 8B, Holder, van H. 


was a reformed character by this time, 
with a wife and family of his own, and 
only engaged in lawful trade: all the 
more terrible the vengeance. But 1. 11 
infra hardly supports this. 

3. yfv thy Mvolny: the term is 
partitive or restrictive, and plainly not 
used with the same extension as in 7. 42 
supra, as the next words prove. 

viv Xtou piv vipovrar Arapveds 82 
kadéeras. Cp. 1. 160 xapos rijs Muolns 
AécBov dyrios. The dreadful story of 
this ‘field of blood’ is told 1. 160. Cp. 
7. 42 supra. The specification here was 
hardly necessary after that passage. 
The notice here is probably reproduced 
from the ‘Source,’ and without any 
memory of the other passages. The 
absence of a cross reference is suggestive 
of Hdt.’s method of work. 

4. edploxe: not that he was looking 
for him ; it isa casual meeting apparently. 

5. : as Hermotimos ‘recog- 
nizes’ his tormentor he will not have been 
a mere child at the time of his capture. 
; 6. xarad¢yev, of a series, or list ; cp. 

- 110. 

Se dxetvoy, ‘thanks to him.’ 

7. truryved Hdt. apparently 
uses freely both forms tmricxréouar and 
valoxopar. Op. 7. 104, 168, 9. 109, 
2. 152, ete. 

dvr(, in return for. 


8. rods olxéras: ra réxva xal rhy 
yuvaixa infra ; cp. o. 41 supra. 
éxelyp: sc. é& r@ 'Arapvé:, Stein ; 
or possibly éy Zdpdiwi. 
ov Gopevov: this con- 
struction is paralleled in Thuc. 6. 12. 2 
dpxew dopevos alpefeis. Acpuevos is a 
curious a hae itself at times almost 
participially constructed ; cp. c. 14 supra. 
10. wavouxly: 7. 39 supra. 
wepidiaBe: cp. reprpdOe ad fin. 
11. 48y: as in c. 105 supra. 

12. &pyev is here (and there) used 
perhaps of industrial ‘works’ (&pya xal 
nuépat). The formula rar jy. 1. would 
be very dull here! Cp. c. 105 supra. 

wTov Blov krnodpeve: a variant on 
Thy Sony xareorjoaro c. 105. 

wl oe byh KTh.: a vendetta might 
have justified the cruelty of Panionios 
to Hermotimos—as it now justifies that 
of Hermotimos to Panionios. 

14. Srv pe dvr’ dvBSpds brolyoas rd 

ndtv elvar, ‘that thou hast made me to 

, instead of a man, the merest cipher.’ 
TO pndéy, cp. 9. 58 infra ovddves Apa 
évres xrd. and 1. 82 7% 2&8 tperépn 
evdaipovly obrw tro dadppwrac és 7d 
pyéév . ., neither of which passages is 
so forcible as this. Contr. Plato Laws 
716 B roAXots rialy ESotev elval ris. 

Wdnels te Geods Affonv ola 
dunxavd rére, ‘thou wast thinking to 
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te Beovs Ajoev ola eunyava Tore’ of oe Woijoavta aydeta, 15 
vou Sixalp ypedpevor, varayayov é> yelpas Tas éeuds, wate 
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15 ot 5€ ve? Stein? 16 xpeduevor P, van H. || és om. 8 || xépas 


CPz 17 peperOar Cobet, van H. || roe: rov 8 18 avedi(e 
CPz 19 zawveos B || Tecodpwy C 20 ws: ds Pl 21 


jTasmviov 8 
dpremworin eréerpete CPz 
BotAnra z 
tocovrov Bz 


escape the eyes of God in such deeds as 
thou wast then contriving.’ 

16. wépp EKalp yxpedpevor: the 
Divine oo to Hdt. is strictly anthro- 
pomorphic. Cp. Introduction, § 11. 

Gore ce pi} pépacta, ferocious 
irony: ‘so that you (should) find no 
fault with . .,’ ‘so that you (should) have 
no fault to find with.’ Not merely, ‘so 
that you have no right to complain that 
I revenge myself on you!’ Cp. Xenoph. 
Hell. 6. 2. 34 ef 86 ris ph dxodovO4oe, 
wpociwe wh pépperOa riv Sixny: Plato 
Laws 716 B trocxay ripwplay ob pmeuwrhy 
vp Slxy éauréy re kal olkoy xal wbdkuy Apdny 
dvdcoraroy érolnoe. The aorist infinitive 
with the future participle is piquant. 

20. dvayxafdpevos, passive: no doubt 
by torture. 

22. weprfrGe ff re tlow Kal ‘“Epps- 
Tysos: is it possible that Hdt. should 
have meant to spoil his grim story with 
a pon? Yet be riots never so much 

rsonified the phrase seems not quite 

appy. 9 8. 4 codly ydp muy wepi7jAGe 
6 ddvns. & S. render the word here 
‘came at last upon . .’ (repiéAaBe up 
above seems the complement), and in c. 
6 supra ‘surround,’ an potestatem habutt 
(Bashr). Perhaps the explanation should 
be sought not so much in a zeugma 


22 re om. B || o ‘Epyoripos CPz, van H. 107. 1 
2 éxéXeve B, Holder 
4 wewpwpevoy secl. Krueger || ouota CPz, van H. || 
5 BaordAjos % || vias Bz 


3 tTovs dy 


(wepey\Oe) as in a hendiadys (# re rlos 
cal ‘Epudérinos), ‘ Vengeance in the person 
of Hermotimos laid hands on Panionios.’ 

107. 1. ElépEns 5é: the narrative 
resumed from c. 103 supra; the story 
of Hermotimos, though a di ion, is 
hardly an insertion: it will have be- 
longed to the earliest deposits in Hdt.’s 
memory and knowledge. 

3. 8 w, secernere, to divide the 
‘sheep and the goats’; cp. c. 113 infra 
rotoe eldea, Uriipxe Siadéyur. 

movday toto. Adyow. ra Upya 
qWepopevov Snow: weipwpevor, a limita- 
tion; st fiert posset, Stein. Or, ‘so far 
as in him lay.’ 

4, tabrny piv tiv tyépny. Is this 
merely a conventional turn, or does 
Hdt. use it with conscious design! No 
change of day has been noticed since the 
dawn in c. 83 supra. On that showing, 
the day here is the day of battle, and 
the night is the night of that very day. 
There seems no reason to doubt this 
result, though it suggests that the battle 
was over long before nightfall (perhaps 
before noon ?) 

és rorotro tylvero: things went no 
further ; ¢ylvero, impers. as in c. 6 supra. 

5. of orparnyol, the admirals; cp. 
c. 75 supra. 
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& rod Padfpov.. és tov ‘EdAfo- = (sic) for ships.” Theophrastus Charact. 


wovtoy: from out the bay of Phaleron 

into the Hellespont—from which they 

had come (érlow). Did they go direct, 

or all round by the route they had come 

a They apparently reached the 
ellespont, cp. c. 117 infra. 

6. ray xeos exe Exacrros, ‘each one 
as fast as he could . .’ The picture pre- 
sented is of a shattered fleet streaming 
across the sea in a sauve qui peut style. 

7. Stadvdafotoas . . Bach, ‘‘in- 
finitivum ropevOjva: nescio quid durius 
habere videtur,” Baehr. dad. Bac. 
Gore abrdiy wopevOjva, Schweighaeuser. 
Perhaps ropev0jva: is rather an exegetical, 
or even a telic infinitive after dagv- 
Aatovoas, and Sao:ké& a purely ethical 
dative (so B.). Stein cps. 4. 64 xAalvas 
éwelvucOa. woeior, and xaraBddr\ew 7. 
25 supra (a less exact Hel). 

8. pos. Strabo 398 describes 
it as a large promontory, next the deme 
of Aixone. It is certainly identified 
with the three-headed promontory, near 
the modern Vari. Pausanias 1. 31. 1 
mentions that there was an altar there 
"AOnvas xal '"Awé\Xwvos kal ’Apréudos xal 
Anrots, and explains the name: rexety 
pev ody Anrw rovs raidas évraida of pact 
Avoacba. 88 riv Sworijpa ws retouévnp, 
Kal rp xwply 8: Tolro yevér Oat 7d bvoua. 
The promontory might perhaps be 
considered like a {wor#p in appearance. 

9. dxpat Aerral ris tpre(pov rabrys: 
is ravrns merely graphic=rabtry, or is 
Hdt. writing as in Europe? Stein cps. 
7. 201, which does not settle the point. 

Zoster itself is a large promontory ; 
but its three headlands may be referred 
to as dxpa: Nerval. Rawlinson, however, 
remarks that ‘‘it is not very likely they 
could have been mistaken by the Persians 


25 has 6 dedds roobrés res olos whéwy ras 
dxpas ddoxew nusoNlas elvat. 

10. él qwodAdv, of space, as in 2. 82, 
not of naaceete 119. ; 

ll. ov : ive in form, 
middle in force. batters: ‘ they 
continued their voyage ; cp. éxopulfero 
ce. 118 cara ee 

108. 1. : apparently the day 
after the eee dt. has spent the 
night on the Persian side (cc. 97-107). 
The Greeks had retired into the bay of 
Salamis again (c. 96 supra), quite 
ignorant of the magnitude of their 
success, and expecting to have the 
struggle renewed (as at Artemision) 
upon the following day. The illusion 
was not dissipated at once even with the 
return of the sun: the Persian army was 
still visible on the Attic shore, and the 
sight created a presumption that the 
fleet was not far off. If so, the presump- 
tion was ill-founded: the army might 
have remained in order to cover the 
retreat of the ships. It seems unlikely 
that news of the a of the king’s 
vessels had not reached the Greeks ; 
but it would have been quite impossible 
for the Greeks to leave Salamis, while 
the king’s land-forces were in occupation 
of Attica, even if no visible threat of an 
assault upon Salamis (cp. c. 97 supra) 
was in being. Hdt. has hardly envisaged 
or grasped the strategic situation in this 
case 


of "EAAnves: the Greeks at large, 
but more particularly the commanders. 

Kara Xépny pévovra tT. or. 7. wefdv : 
the same army as was marching, on the 
2 a before the battle, to the attack of 
Peloponnesos, c. 70 supra. It is, of 
course, possible for us, with two or three 
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columns of Persian infantry and cavalry 
at our disposal, to harmonize the dis- 
crepancy; but it remains a discrepancy 
on Hdt.’s own showing. 

2. dvar wepl Pédnpov: whither the 
survivors had reti on the previous 
day ;.c. 93 supra. Ships at Phaleron, 
or in the bay, would be invisible to the 
Greeks at ee ae of con- 
jectare or speculation (Amz{ov). 

3. wapapriovro: cp. c. 81 supra. 

4. trad & brifovro: Hat. fails to 
specify the exact time, at which, or the 
means by which, the Greeks were in- 
formed of the flight of the king’s fleet. 
If they no sooner learned it than they 
resolved to pursue (aér{xa Tatra), 
we might infer that they only learnt the 
retreat of the fleet after the evacuation 
of Athens and Attica by the army. But, 
if the fleet evacuated Phaleron immedi- 
ately after the battle, it had a long 
start of the Greeks, who, whatever they 
might desire or decide to do, could not 
leave Salamis unprotected, until they 
were assured that the Persian army too 
was in full retreat. Was the pursuit of 
the Persian fleet seriously intended? It 
would certainly not have been lightly 
undertaken, or without ardent debate 
Hdt. records just below a debate at 
Andros; but the Hellenes can hardly 
have rowed to Andros, whatever the 
object of that movement, without a 

revious council and discussion. Hdt. 
fas assuredly omitted to report a debate 
at Salamis, ne the eee ieee ie 

6. péxpt “Avb&pov. e island o 
Andros, one of a yklades’ (<p. 5. 
81), lies between Euboia and Tenos 


(cp. 4. 33), and is about 80 E. miles 
voyage from Salamis. It had evidently 
tmedized,’ cp. c. 66 supra, and has special 
reasons for paniiactagy ep. 7. 115 supra. 
7. Bovdcbovro: the scene, thespeakers, 
the subject, of this council, or debate, 


are all open to challenge. For reasons 
above given the Greek fleet can hardly 
have quitted Salamis in pursuit of ‘the 
flying Mede’: if the Greeks put into 
Andros, which was a Persian outpost or 
stronghold, it must have been with the 
intention of ‘liberating’ or gaining the 
island for the good cause ; the attack on 
Andros, and the medizing islands, will 
have been resolved upon before the 
Greeks left Salamis. dt. treats this 
niga as a matter of course, or as 
the obvious alternative to a pursuit of 
the ‘barbarian ’ fleet (c. 111 infra) ; but 
it will have required an express decision, 
even if covered by the general vow 
= Sa the medizers (7. 132). Again, 
biades here appears as taking part 

in the debate, and as the opponent of 
Themistokles ; dramatic, and perhaps 
constitutional proprieties are better 
observed above in the accounts of the 
debates before Salamis, where Korinthian 
opposes Athenian, or in the variant on 
this etd anecdote, which pits Aristeides 
against Themistokles (cp. Appendix VII. 
§ 2). The Spartan has perhaps come in 
as the exponent of the characteristically 
Lakonian policy, not to pursue a flying 
foe. The plan ascribed to Themistokles 
is here expressed in almost self-contra- 
dictory terms, or as combining incom- 
patible objects: 6a vhowy rpawréobat: 
émtdiGta: ras véas: wréew lOéws éml 1. 
‘EAA. Adcovras “ras yepipas (i.e. éxt 7. 
‘EAA. rrebcarras Adoa tr. y.). The first 
phrase may be ambiguous, covering alike 
operations against the islands (the 
yklades) in succession, and a passage 
through them without touching; but 
the ideas of pursuing the Persian fleet 
and of sailing for the Hellespont to 
destroy the bridges could only be 
harmonized on the assumption that the 
Persian fleet had made for the Helle- 
spont ; and even so, the pursuit of the 
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fleet might involve a second engagement, 
which might prove an obstacle to 
destroying the bridges. Possibly all 
three ideas (i. the destruction of the 
bridges; ii. the pursuit of the flying 
Phoenicians ; iii. the visitation of the 
medizing islands) were traditionally and 
rightly associated with Themistokles ; 
but they should not have been given to 
him in one breath ! 

10. yepynv ér(Bero: a variant upon 
the more common yy». dwedelxvuro (cp. 
just above), perhaps used here out of 
regard to the commanding position of 
Eurybiades ; or perhaps simply from the 
analogy of voting, as in c. 123 infra 
éridero rhy Wiigov. The opinion ascribed 
to Eurybiades that the destruction of 
the bridges would be a national calamity 
for Greece is doubly refuted, (i.) by the 
apprehension P ier ascribed to 
Merees (in a different anecdote) c. 97 
supra ; (ii.) by the logic of facts, the 
bridges having been destroyed without 
injury to Greece ; cp. c. 117 infra. 

11. rotr’ ay. . ae poner as épyd- 
gairo can scarcely be ive, the con- 
struction is with a double acc. after the 
verb (c. 79 supra), of which toGro is 
subject, od being, of course, ethical 
dative. Cp. App. Crit. 

14. fevyiny ph dyav: a curious 
equivalent for érxepéey, or Epyou 
éyec@a: (phrases used below), perhaps 


13 ey 
huc ex fine cap. translata susp. Kallenberg || zespyr’ ABz 
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suggested by the speaker's desire that 
the Persian should jovxlyy dyew (Stein). 
The argument which follows (és &yovrs 
péy of xrAd.) seems far-fetched: the 
destruction of the bridges is to compel 
the Persian to the conquest of Europe ; 
the victory at Salamis and the con- 
sequent od ie ee of the Greeks at sea 
are ignored. The whole passage reads 
like an estimate of the necessity for 
active and offensive measures on the 
invader’s part before the invasion, or at 
least before his defeat, a necessity which 
was not conditioned simply by the 
existence or non-existence of the bridges ; 
cp. Appendix IV. § 1. 
15. tév wprypdrov, ‘his plans.’ 
mpoxapéay, ‘to succeed’: mporywpficas 
just below comes in rather inelegantly. 
Kops) ta dalow: cp. 7 Komudh 
tty Eorac 7d éricw 4. 184, and 4 éricw 
xojudh c. 120 infra. x. in a different 
sense ae a Ales ‘ 
18. ola re tora: wpocxepfioa. The 
subject appears to be wavra Ta «x. 7. 
Ktpémny, ‘all the parts of Europe,’ i.e. 
all Europe; but the speaker is perhaps 
to be taken only to refer to the Hellenized 
rtions, though &@vea may cover non- 
ellenic tribes (cp. 7. 1, 110 supra), and 
‘Europe’ is again and again suggested 
as the ultimate Persian objective. The 
harvests of Hellas would hardly suffice 
for the universal conquest of all Europe. 
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19. % wpd rotrov 36 VTooY : 
ci le et less Hikelt Ince politie: 
ally the more likely alternative ; viz. 
that they should come to an agreement 
before being taken, or reduced by force. 
The (masculine) gen. abs. is noticeable. 
With the phraseology of this passage 
cp. 7. 189 supra. 

20. rév Gréraov alel rov rr. ‘EX. 
xapwév. The article as in rdéy vaurixdy 
ray éptew orpardvy 1. 5 supra. Unless 
alei might have practically a locative 
sense the phrase seems to imply a series 
of annual campaigns, though éwréretos 
might not perhaps in itself necessitate 
a succession of harvests ; cp. 2. 25 doxée: 
5é peor 0888 wavy 7d bdwp Td éwérecoy 
éxdorore dmwoxéuresGat tot Neldrov 6 
fXcos xrTh., 2. 92 rh» dé BdBror rhy 
éwéretoy ywopuerny éredy dvacrdowet KTH. 

21. Soxéav yap vuenOévra «rh. 
Eurybiades the Spartan is represented 
as saying—and so say all of the Pelopon- 
nesian commanders—that the Persians 
would not remain in Europe after the 
defeat at Salamis. This prognostication 
is abundantly nullified, not merely by 
the commission of Mardonios, but even 
afrer Plataia by the remnant in Thrace, 
cp. 7. 106, 107 supra. It is, however, 
possible that the formula represents 
accurately enough the Spartan and 
‘Peloponnesian’ point of view, or hope: 
the more plausible, if the Greeks had 
already witnessed the evacuation of 
Attica by the land-forces of the barbarian. 
Even when later the Spartans must have 
been convinced that the Persian had 
not abandoned Europe, or even Hellas, 
in spite of his defeat at Salamis, they 
were still hoping to avoid any necessity 
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for another land-engagement; cp. 
Appendix VII. § 1. 

23. wept tis ixelvou wroverbar 45y 
vov éyava: remarkable is the idea of an 
aggressive movement upon the king’s 
possessions thus formulated on the lips 
of Eurybiades. Is it an anachronism, 
borrowed from the mxpécxnua of the 
Delian League in 477 B.o. (cp. Thuc. 1. 
96)? Or is it but an anticipation of the 
naval programme of Mykale and Sestos, 
in the next year (479 B.c.)? Or is it 
not rather a testimony to the first and 
fundamental principles of Themistoklean 
strategy, which had already, and even 
before Salamis, advocated an offensive 
movement as the best means of relieving 
the tension in Greece? After all, ‘the 
march to Sardis’ was an old idea, nay, 
a fait accompli, in Athenian quarters ; cp. 
5. 97 ff. ; but that a Spartan in 480 B.c. 
contemplates a struggle for the posses- 
sion of the king’s own territory (repli rijs 
éxelyov, causal not locative) is a little 
surprising. 

24. e&yxovro with the gen., ‘laid hold 
of,’ * adhered to’; ep. (with yrdpns) 
Thue. 1. 140. 1, and 6. 94 supra ratrys 
éxduevos Tis rpopdccos. 

109. 2. ob weloa. trots ye modXots. 
Hdt. here writes as though the move- 
ments of the fleet were determined by 
a majority of votes; no doubt the 
Navarch, Eurybiades, really had the 
actual decision ; cp. c. 64 supra. 

3. peraBaddv: cp. 5. 75 Koplrfia . . 
peréBadd\dy re Kat dwadAdooovro. In 
that passage, as in 7. 52 supra, the word 
appears to be used, intransitively, of 
actual physical change of place; and 
here the words mapds rods ’A@nvaicus 
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support a similar interpretation—other- 
wise a mental conversion might be pre- 
ferable. Mutato consilioad Athenienses 
se convertens (Schweigh. Lex.) seems 
unwarrantably to combine both. 

4, weptynpéxreoy: an Herodotean word, 
used with the dative, as in 4. 154, and 
absolutely, as in 1. 114 paddy vi repin- 
péxree, is here used with a sort of 
causal genitive (ékwepevyéruv). The 
meaning is clear (‘were aggrieved’), but 
the etymology unknown. 

éppéaro: the pluperfect passive, 
without augment. e tense might 
here have its temporal meaning, even 
in view of the sequence ef of G\rjn ph 
Bovdolaro, The condition predicated is, 
of course, purely psychological. 

5. rl odlov atraév Baddpevor, ‘at 
their own risk’? ‘on their own responsi- 
bility’! or ‘by themselves’? ep. 5. 78 
and 3.71. The exact metaphor is less 
clear than the meaning ; the expression 
is apparently Herodotean. xal, etiam. 

6. Dey od 48a Hdt. does not 
shrink from reporting the speeches of 
Themistokles ; ep. cc. 60, 61 f., 80, 88 
supra. 

7. Toddoter wapeyevopny : wodoter is 
presumably neuter, as co-ordinate with 
woAdp rréw just below. The occasions 
referred to, if set out, would have 
furnished an interesting chapter of 
autobiography. Theemphatic co-ordina- 
tion kal . . wal is observable. 

8. d&mrernPdvras [verixnpévovs]: the 
doubled participles are tania though 
intelligible ; cp. App. Crit. At Andros 
(Mannheim, Pape-Benseler) the Greeks 
have to do with dvdpes. Themistokles 
does not despise the enemy. 


9. dvapdxerbal re kal dvadauBdve : 


cp. 5. 121 yerd 8 roiro 7d Tpdpa 
dvéhaBdy re xal dveyaxécarro ol Kapes. 
(Themistokles can hardly have been 
pla on that occasion.) dyadauSdrew 
aving an object here (xaxéryra) is of 
simpler construction, and perhaps of 
more obvious meaning, cp. 7. 232 supra, 
but «xaxérys itself is of disputable 
significance. In 2. 128 it ap to 
mean ‘evil plight,’ misery ; and it may 
bear the same meaning in 2. 124; so 
too, most clearly, in 6. 67, where it is 
opposed to evédacuorvln, but in 7. 168 
supra it certainly denotes a defect of 
character, cowardice or what not (cp. 
Thue. 5. 100 xaxérns xal deAla), and it 
might bear that interpretation here. 

10. etpypa yap kapev, ‘we have 
had a stroke of luck,’ cp. 7. 10 L 48: 
the cognate acc. is simple enough, but 
the addition of the further accusatives, 
fpéas re abrovs cal riv “EAAGSa, com- 
plicates the sentence, and without the 
addition of a participle, co-ordinate with 
dywoduerot, a constructio ad sensum is a 
trifle violent—as though edp. edpin. 
might form a single verbal idea and con- 
struction = dvadeAafijxapyer (sc. dveidr}- 


paper). huéas re adrods xal rhy ‘ENAdda 
may, however, be taken in apposition to 
eSpnua.—a somewhat excited phrase ! 


Anything were better than: inserting 
dvacwoduevor, Op. App. Crit. 

11. védos rocotro dvOparav dvecd- 
pevot: the metaphor is superb; the 
ae are ae dvOpwro from this 
point of view (though d»dpes det-yovres 
immediately below). . The verb is ite 
—cp. App. Crit.—but justified by 7. 139, 
& passage perhaps influenced by the 
oratory of Themistokles. 
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rade yap ov nets xarepyacapeda, adda 


Geot re kal Apwes, of épOovncay dvdpa &va ris te “Acins nat 
Tis Evpwmrns Bacithedoat dovta avoowv te xalt atdabadov: 
és ta Te ipa wat ra isa ev opoip érotéero, éumumpds te Kal 
katraRdd\\wy tav Gedy ta ayddpata: 85 Kal tHv Odraccav 


15 te ante ipd om. BPz || euarerpeis a: Eurempnoas C 


12. 7484, of antecedents ; cp. the occa- 
sional use of raGra for consequents ; dde 
and od7os both contrast with éxeivos, as the 
nearer with the more remote; and with 
each other, as the immediate present (or 
just coming) with the mediate present 
(or just gone). 

13. Geol re kal ffpwes, ‘Gods and Heroes 
combined.’ The e refutes incident- 
ally the sneer of Mardonics against the 
Greeks as ray rd ray ole Fon Soxedyrwv 
xarepyac0a c. 100 supra (spoken of 
course with quite another ‘ intention’), 
for at least it disclaims the victory 
as their own work: even Themistokles, 
however, appears in the context as over- 
rating the effects of the battle of Salamis 
(warredéws dweddoas tiv BdpBapor). 

of v.. gar: the 
doctrine of the divine ¢@évos appears 
here upon the lips of Themistokles in its 
simplest form: the gods view with 
jealousy one man’s lordship of Asia and 
Europe combined. Such an excess of 
human power is in itself a sufficient 
reason for the divine passion. The 
words which follow éévra dvéovdy re kal 
é v may be taken, not as the 
justification of the ways of gods to man, 
but as a statement of pure matter of fact 
—a fact inevitable, since what mortal 
invested with such power could avoid 
pride, presumption, impiety, sin? In 
the examples which follow (8s xri.), if 
it were worth while to distinguish the 
dyootérys and the dracOaXln, the destruc- 
tion of temples and cult-objects might 
illustrate the former, and the lashing 
and fettering of the sea the latter. 

15. & dpolp trovéero, ‘made no differ- 
ence between . .’; cp. 7. 138 supra (in 
a somewhat different sense). 

dumumpas re kal kata Vv: as 
at Abai c. 33 supra, and above all at 
Athens c. 53 supra. It is noticeable 
that there is no reference to the case of 
Delphi (ce. 85-39 supra); nor is any- 
thing said of the cases in which Xerxes 
had shown positive respect for Greek 
religion and cult-objects (e.g. at Troy 7. 
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48 supra, at Halos 7. 197 supra, at 
Athens itself c. 54 supra, and of course 
at Thebes, not to press the sacrifices at 
Nine Ways 7. 114, at Sepias 7. 191). 
Athenians naturally made the most of 
the point (cp. Aischyl. Pers. 805 f.), 
though their own record was not clean 
in this respect (cp. 5. 102); but it was 
left for Cicero to represent the Persians 
as Puritan fanatics, indignant with the 
Greeks for believing that the gods could 
be enclosed ‘in temples made with 
hands’ (de legg. 2 10. 26 Xerxes 
inflammasse templa Graeciae dicitur, 
quod parietibus includerent deos, quibus 
omnia deberent esse patentia ac libera, 
quorumque hic mundus omnis templum 
esset et domus). That view is refuted 


by what is known of the policy of 
Dareios and his successors in pt, in 
Babylon, in Greece itself—to say 


nothing of the acts of Kyros and Kam- 
byses. The invasion of Greece was in 
no sense a crusade or religious war, but 
the Greeks naturally enough invested 
their victory with a religious halo, and 
exaggerated the offences inst the 
national religion committed by the 
Persians as incidents of the campaign. 
Hence the intensely religious tone of the 
Herodotean narrative, little as the great 
centres of the national religion did for 
Greece in her hour of need. Hence 
too the decree, or sd ea decree, that 
the temples destroyed by the Persian 
should remain for ever in ruins (cp. the 
forged oath in Lycurgus c. Leocrat. 81, 
and Pausan. 10. 35. 2), a decree directly 
contravened by the earliest programme 
of Perikles (Plutarch, Porikt 13) inter 
alia. Butcp. c. 38 supra, 9. 116 infra. 

16. kal rv 0. drepacrlywore 7 
karixe: according to the story related 
in 7. 85 supra. ‘Themistokles omits the 
stigmatization! If this speech were 
authentic, and rightly dated to 480 B.c., it 
would be the earliest extant evidence for 
the incidents: items of Themistoklean 
oratory may be preserved in it, but 
hardly this particular sentence, which 
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mapeoy tyiv, vov pev ev rH “EAS: xatapelvaytas jyusov 
Te avrayv éripednOjvar nal rov oixeréwv, wal tis ointny Te 
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17 te xatyke: 7 éyxatrnke van H. 
(xpedv éore? Stein?) |] xarapeivayres Ba 
20 dvarAacodcOw z, Eustath. Od. p. 1425 || omdpous C: 


Oupev 2 


18 pev <dpevoy> Stein® 
19 avréwv aCz || eripedrn- 


ovropas Eustath. || ravreAéws AB: arayreAos 


reads in any case rather forcedly. 
Perhaps the whole religious parenthesis 
(rd8e yap . . xarfixe) is Herodotean 
rather than authentic Themistokles. 
dropacriyGou, ‘to flog soundly,’ occurs 


8. 29. 

17. GAN eo ydp . . hpty: cp. 7. 158 
GANA (sic) eB yap Tyiy cal éxl 7d Apewor 
karéorn, . (It can hardly be 
argued that the Sikeliote orator preserved 
while the Athenian avoided the hiatus: 
the variation exhibits the inconstancy 
of the Mss., perhaps of the author 
himself !) 

18. vow pay. . drmadnOfiva. Stein 

regards this construction as intolerably 
harsh, and emends the text (cp. App. 
pina bunt surely the infinitive may 
stand as hortative (Madvig, Gk. Syntaz, 
§ 168), especially here when elucidated 
fomediataty in the very next sentence 
by the imperative dvamrdacdcOw (cp. 
Aristoph. Wsps. 108), to say none, of 
the jingle dyewor xarapelvarvras. The 
form of the verb éripernOfiva, like the 
subst. éwiyédeca (6.105), implies a present 
éxiedéoua:—though the form of the 
resent in use appears to have been 
decukonacs cp. émipédecOa 1. 98, éme- 
perouevyp 2. 2, éwepédero2. 174. (uédopat, 
I care for, take care of, with gen. ; in 
the ians passim.) 

19. olxeréey: cp. c. 106 1. 8 supra. 

20. dvard o. wAdooew is used 
properly of soft materials, earth, wax, etc. 

omdpov dvaxeés éxéra: cp. 1. 24 
dvaxas 5¢ Exew ray wopOuéwr. Also 
Thuc. 8 102. 2 Sxws adrdy dvaxds 
Etovow, Ay éxadéwor. The construction 
of éxew with the adv. is, of course, 
regular enough, but the word deaxils 
itself is a curious one; cp. Plutarch, 
Thes. 88 ripds looPéous Ecxow (sc. of 
Tuvdaplda:) “Avaxes xpocayopev0évres, 4 
da ras yevouévas dvoxds (in Attica), # 
ba rh» éripédecay xal xndepovlay rot 
pniéva xaxds waleiy orparias rocavrns 


Evdov odons’ dvaxds yap Exew rods éme- 
pedopdvous 4 purdrrovras érwiv- xal rods 
Baorre’s tows Avaxras 54 rotro xadoiow. 
elot 8é of Aéyorres Sta Thy rar dorkpwr 
émipdvecay “Avaxas dvoudtecbar> Td yap 
dvw rovs "Arrixods dvéxas dvopdtew ral 
dvéxaber rd dvwher. The passage contains 
an rey bit of antique etymologiz- 
ing, but L. & S. accept the connexion of 
dvaxds with dvyat. The word was used 
by Plato, Com. incert. 24 (ed. Bothe- 
Didot) wat ras (or ras) @dpas dvaxds 
€yew: cp. Erotianos p. 66, )Avaxds- 
émcpedOs xal weprreguraypevOs. for: dé 
h d€&ts Awper}. (Is it not rather ‘old 
Attic,’ and so appropriate in the mouth 
of Themistokles ‘i 
twavTeiies dmrddoasg tov Pép- 
Bapov. Themistokles appears to share 
the illusion (ascribed above to Eurybiades) 
that Salamis had put an end to the 
resence of the ‘barbarian’ in Greece. 
tein, indeed, takes the sentence as 
conditional, and refers it not to the 
battle which has taken place, but to 
the land-engagement, which Themistokles 
expects to fought before the winter 
(i.e. not ‘‘now that we have driven,” 
but ‘‘as soon as we shall have driven 
the barbarian clean away’’). This inter- 
pee G.) ill suits the context, 
especially the corresponding passage c. 
108 ad fin. ; (ii.) ee tves Ph eniete bles 
in a huge misconception in regard to 
the probableaction of the Peloponnesians; 
(iii.) makes him treat a great land-battle 
immediately to come as a foregone 
conclusion, to be mentioned en passant, 
sandwiched between the restoration of 
Athens and the expedition to the Helles- 
pont ; while (iv.) Hdt. himself declares 
the rusé character of Themistokles’ 
advice to the Athenians; and although 
the ar dr he assigns is unacceptable 
(see below), the possibility remains open 
that the ent of the speaker is a 
make-believe. In fact, the words, if 
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authentic, may have been used by 
Themistoklea with his eyes open, and 
his goles peach in the Spartan illusion, 
that no d-battle would ever be 
necessary, may have been a voluntary 
hypothesis, ar | causa. So, too, 
the promise to sail to the Hellespont 
and [Ionia in the spring might at this 
point have been rather a concession to 
gain the Athenians, and to prevent the 
reak-up of the fleet, than a deliberate 
plan, in view of the utter diecomfiture 
of the Persian, or in anticipation of 
the subsequent poy of reprisals. It 
would, however, be a possible preventive 
of the re-invasion of Attica, in case the 
Persians had not evacuated Europe: as 
applicable in the spring as in the present 
autumn. The whole discussion (it must 
be remembered) can hardly have taken 
place until the Persians had evacuated 
Attica, and probably did not take place 
at Andros, but at Salamis. Whether 
Themistokles, when he realized that 
Mardonios was still in Greece with an 
army, failed to grasp the strategic 
aspects of the case, is a further question 
(cp. a agers VIL. §1). It is at least 
arguable that the greatest of the 
Athenians never had any illusions upon 
the point. kot 
22. tatra eye w v v 
wohoarias. This sonteibaton to the 
Themistoklean legend represents him as 
a traitor from the beginning. The 
motivation is omy inference from 
the event (rd wep xal ), and 
is both bas gpa and historically 
bad. ere is an assumption involved 
that Themistokles did wrong in dissuad- 
ing the Athenians from sailing off by 
themselves from Andros (or Salamis }) 
to the Hellespont, and his crime is the 
more flagrant seeing that he himself had 
advocated the move to the Hellespont 
just before. But Themistokles was 
neither inconsequent nor disloyal if he 
now wrought with the Athenians to 
prohibit a schismatic undertaking: 
rather might Hdt. have pronounced 


such an eulogy upon his act as Thucy- 
dides noun upon the act of 
Alkibiades in retaining the Athenian 


fleet at Samos in 411 8.0. from precipi- 


tately ae for the city (cp. Thuc. 
8. 82. 2). Strategically, the separate 
thenians must have 
litically, it 
might have shattered the altiance, which 
still had work to do: the reduction of 
the Kyklades by the confederate fleet 
was both strategically and politically 
the better investment. In so far as 
Hdt. (or his souroe) ascribes to Themi- 
stokles a prevision of possible disaster 
to himself in time to come, and sets 
him about making har against a 
ular siege bd “is the bounds of 
ological possibility are not 
for a Greek. and a Themistokles. Of 
such reverses, too, he could say: xa 
atris %on woddolst rapeyeréuny xal 
TONAG wréw dchoa rodde yerécOar. The 
trophies of Miltiades were before his 
eyes day and night. But there is no 
real relation between his reported advice 
on this occasion and his subsequent 
‘medism’—such as it was. The motiva- 
tion here ari oa upon the truth of the 
story (in the next c.) of the second 
mission of Sikinnos—and that story is 
a transparent fraud. Grote, indeed, 
credits the view that Themistokles—‘‘a 
clever man, tainted with such constant 
ilt”"—calculated on being one day 
etected and punished ; i.e. Grote takes 
the Themistokles-legend very much at 
its own estimation. Blakesley’s note is 
curiously perverse, amounting to this: 
Thucydides is wrong in saying that 
Themistokles claimed credit in his letter 
to Artaxerxes (1. 187) for rads? saved 
the bridge for Xerxes, while Hdt. is 
right in saying that Themistokles, 
not knowing that the bridges were 
already broken down in 480 B.o. (if 
they were; cp. c. 117. 4 infra), intended, 
on some future occasion, should need 
arise, to claim credit with the king for 
saving the bridge ! 
& v . . wohoar@a (= 
awobécOar, or adwrdb0erow wahoacia) is 
scarcely adequate; cp. 6. 41 xdpre 
peyddny xaraGhoecOa:. & here looks 
like apud. rdw Ilépony generalized (for 
méptnv) perhaps in the light of the 
event, Hat. of course, knowing that 
Themistokles was received by Artaxerxes. 
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cacba és tov Ilépony, wa fy dpa ti pw xatadapBavyn mpos 
"AOnvaiwv wabos, &yn amrocrpopyy: rd wep av Kal éyévero. 
Bewtororréns pev taitra Aéyov SiéBarre, *AOnvaioe Se 
éreiBovto* érretdy) yap nal mporepoy Sedoypévos elvar codes 
épdvn dwyv addrnbéws copds te Kal eBovdos, Tavrws Erowpot 
Roav Aéyortt. welOerOar. ws 5é odToi of aveyvaopévoe oar, 


satrixa peta Taira 6 @epioroxréns avdpas arrémeptre éyovtas 


mrotov, Tota. érioreve ciryay és wacav Bacavoy amiKveopévorot 


23 mépovea Bz || Hv: «i C || dpd re AB 
2 codds ‘fortasse rectius abesset’ van H. 


tavra pev 2 || deBare z 


24 éxea B 110. 1 


3 érotpor CPz 4 &av z || odrou dveyywopevn B || evar 2 56 
om. 8 6 ériorevoe 8B, Holder: eréorreAAe 2 || arexopévourt(y V) BP 


23. dpa, “in hypotheticals, to indicate 
the improbability of the supposition,” 
L. & 8S. comparing Thuc. 1. 98. 7 rots 
"AOnvalos wapjve (sc. 6 Oesuoroxdfs) fy 
dpa wore xara yijvy Bracbbot, xaraBdvras 
és atrdy rais vavol wpds dwayras dv6- 
loracOa. The particle conveys perhaps 
a note of irony in the present : 
or perhaps a reference to the mind of 
Themistokles away from the author's. 
w&003 = 2d0nua, as often. 

24. abe seal in somewhat the 
same sense Thue. 4. 76. 5 ofoys éxdoros 
3a Bpaxéos drorrpopijs (perfugium). In 
a, less literal sense, but more material, 
Hat. 2. 13 od yap 8h ogu dori Bdaros 
ovdeula EAn drocrpoph Sri ph éx Tod Acds 

Dvoy. 

110. 1. SéBaddrAc: decipiebat, cp. 5. 
50. ‘‘The expression shows how much 
prejudiced Herodotus is against Themi- 
stokles even in a case where not a shadow 
of suspicion falls on him,” Stein. With 
the whole phrase cp. 5. 107 ‘Iorcatos yey 
Aé-ywr rabra déBadAe, Aapetos dé éselBero. 

2. : the word in itself is not 
necessarily commendatory ; cp. 5. 23 
& Bacided, xotby re xpijua érolncas, dvdpl 
"EXAnu Sew re xal copy Sods éyxrica- 
cba. wore €v Opnixy ; but drAnblos codds 
ve wal eJBovAXos is no fuint praise, and 
admits that the advice of Themistokles 
to the Athenians was good, however 
questionable its motive. The contrast 
between Sdoypévos elvar and ipdvy tov 
is emphatic, but inappropriate ; the word 
dedoyuévos is, however, a strong one, and 
weakens the grammatical or idiomatic 
antithesis. ith the fact cp. c. 124 
infra éBdcOn re xal ed0fwOn elvar dyhp 
woAndy ‘EdAtvwr copuraros—a situation 
which looks almost like the antecedent 
of the dedoypuévos in this passage! Wila- 


mowitz, Herm. xiv. 183, and Cobet, 
Mnem. xii. 279, refer to Themistokles 
the line, cogds nev dvhp rijs 52 xecpds ob 
kparav (Eupolis Afjzo: ? van H.). 

4. é t foav: this form of 
construction may be taken to give a 
really temporal pluperfect, so far as the 
participle is concerned. It is sub- 
stantially identical with the construction 
c. 108 supra éxtOovro ras véas olywxulas, 
and in each case the words atrixa pera 
vatra (emphasizing the tense category) 
follow immediately. The Herodotean 
(or Ionic) use of dvayryvdoxew (‘to con- 
vince,’ ‘ persuade’) is observable ; cp. 7. 
10, and passim. 

6. rotor érlrreveotyav. Was Themi- 
stokles deceived in his confidential agents, 
from whose lips tortures were not to 
wring a confession? Was one of them, 
Sikinnos himself perhaps, the authority 
for this story? And who was to torture 
them—the king? the Athenians! To 
the king they were carrying the m ; 
he had no need to torture them in order 
to learn it. The phrase looks as though 
some of the domestics of Themistokles 
had been put to the ‘question’ (say, in 
471-70 B.c.) to prove his ‘medism’; but 
whether anything like this anecdote was 
extracted from them is doubtful; the 

hrase might even suggest a negation. 
hemistokles was, indeed, himself the 
author of the fiction that Xerxes owed 
to him the preservation of the Helles- 
ontine bri (cp. Thuc. 1. 184). 
he letter of the exiled Athenian to 
Artaxerxes (in 465 B.o.?) is the earliest 
source to which the fiction can be traced : 
his enemies oo neha improved the 
occasion, and elaborated the version pre- 
Vil 37 Herodotus. Cp. Appendix 
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Ta avros éveteiiato Baciss dpdoar: trav nal Xkeiwvos 6 
oixétns auris éyévero* of éreite amixovro mpos thy “Arreeny, 
ot pev xaréyevoy eri tm wroip, Lixwvos 5¢ davaBds mapa 
ElépEnv éreye rade. “arreprpé pre Bepsoroxréns o Neoxdéos, 
atparyyos péev “AOnvalwy avip Se trav cuppayov TavTov 
apictos Kal codwraros, dpdcovta trot Sr. Beysotoxeréns oO 
"AOnvaios, cot Bovrdpevos trovpyéew, goye rods “EAXnvas 
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Kal viv nar hovxinvy moddjy Koputteo.” 


of pev tadra 





7 72 avrds: rovroow B || BactAc? AB || oixcvos R 
9 cixvyvos C: cixwos R 


BPz 
6 C || 6 "A@nvaios del. Kallenberg 
14 wyas Bz 16 drérAwov Bz 


7. tTav kal Xlkwwvos 6 olkéryns abnis 
: the reference is to the former 
mission of Sikinnos reported c. 75 supra, 
which brought about the disastrous 
movement of the king’s navy, and its 
consequent defeat. The statement (which 
reap in Diodor. 11. 19 and Trogus 
ap. Justin. 2. 13) that the same messenger 
was a second time employed to approach 
Xerxes, or the Persians, refutes itself, 
and discredits the whole anecdote. 
Plutarch, Them. 16, and Polyainos 1. 
30. 3 follow a more plausible source, 
which made Arnakes, a eunuch and 
risoner, the messenger on this occasion. 
Biakesley remarks that in the time of 
Plutarch Themistokles apparently was 
believed to have al i hastened the 
retreat of Xerxes by sending him word 
of the projected Greek move to the 
Hellespont, and probable destruction of 
the bridges. More recent critics have 
discovered in ‘the popular’—or was it 
the rationalized !—view of the Plutarchian 
age the true key to the mystery; cp. 
Appendix VII. § 2. 

8 thy ’Arrfv. Hdt. of course 
assumes that Themistokles is in Andros 
(c. 108 supra), and Xerxes still in 
Athens; the absurdity of this assumption 
is noted c. 108 supra. Plutarch’s story 
is again more plausible in laying the 
scene of the debate between Themistokles 
and Aristeides (sic) in Salamis. 

10. eye 748. The terms of the mess- 

are obviously exaggerated to exhibit 
the vanity of Themistokles, who iterates 
his own name and titles, and claims the 
prize not merely of ‘wisdom’ but of 


8 éred:) 
10 fépfea Bz 12 ore: 
13 cot: ov C: om. B || tropyéev a 


‘valour’ among the Hellenes; the phrase 
xv could not have been used 
to the king in this connexion ; there is 
no reference to the previous message, 
which now certainly called for explana- 
tion. But if any such message been 
sent, it must have run very much in the 
terms 8r: Gepioroxdréns . . Koplfeo. 

13. ¢rouvpyéey: cp. 7. 38, etc. 

toye, ‘held,’ ‘stayed ’—aor., but 
why not present tense? Is it that 
Sikinnos is in Athens, Themistokles in 
Andros (ex hypothesi), and time has 
elapsed since the charge was entrusted 
to the speaker? Or is the past tense of 
the essence of the m e, themistokles 
wishing to suggest a doubt how long the 
action can be maintained? Or is the 
aorist used, ‘without prejudice,’ but 
from the speaker's point of view, as 
simply denoting a particular matter of 
fact? But this use would be more proper 
in a plain narrative than in an authentic 
message. Perhaps the message here 
simply preserves one of the charges 
against Themistokles afterwards for- 
mulated in the ypag¢h rpodoclas. 

14. Siokav . . Adav: two different 
operations, which Themistokles could 
not assume to involve the same direction 
for the fleet; cp. c. 108 supra, andc. 111 
infra. 

15. of ptv . . dalow. Had Sikinnos 
been the messenger he would surely have 
been retained a prisoner; had Arnakes, 
he would have regained his position at 
court: in neither case would the mes- 
senger have returned; cp. c. 76 supra. 
On the former occasion Sikinnos had 
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5 mpos Beusoroxdéos yphata ovx eocay, adda mpoicyxopuévov 
Beyscrondéos Noyor Tovde, ws Heovey “AOnvaios mept éwvrovs 
éyovres SU0 Oeods peyddous, mrecOo te nat davayxainv, obto ré 
opt xdpta Soréa elvac ypiyata, irexplvavro mpos tatra 
Aéyorres ws KaTa AOyov oay dpa ai "AOhvar peydrar re Kal 


111. 2 wpocwrépws a || vjas Be || pyr’ éerurdwav B: pyre wAday 2 


3 wepiexatéato CPs 
tavra: Tdade § 


acted alone ; the plurality of messengers 
here is ae seamen of the truth 7 a 
story. ith onptvavres cp. onuiras fc. 

111. 1. bnibcte wy’ : a double nega- 
tive, the preposition dé in composition 
having the force of a negation, displicutt ; 
cp. dwiyydpeve ph c. 116 infra. The 
further pursuit of the ‘ barbarian ' ships, 
and the voyage to the Hellespont, are 
here rightly treated as co-ordinate alter- 
natives, not as identical] actions. 

3. here seems = yedupas, and 
not the waterway; cp. 7. 36. The 
object was not to free the passage, but 
to destroy the crossing. 

Tiv” AvSpoy wepixariaro : is this a 
maritime or a terrestrial operation? The 
Greeks were in complete command of the 
sea, but the actual investment of the cit 
of Andros by land will be here included. 

4. wp&rov krA.: the rationale is 
obviously at fault and malicious. The 
refusal of the Andrians to pay money 
to Themistokles would be no reason for 
their being invested by the confederate 
fleet or forces, unless, indeed, the money 
was for confederate purposes, a mulct 
perhaps inflicted on the Andrians for 
medism; and such is in fact the im- 
plication below, c. 112 (ws mwodcopxéotro 
&éri  éutdwe), On the motives of 
Andrian policy in the Persian war cp. 
7. 115. 6 supra. 

5. wpoicyopévov is imperfect, or at 
least historical, and is followed by a 
double construction in orat. oblig.: (a) 
the conjunction with 4 cgrapta (ws HKocer), 
and (5) accusative with infinitive (éeréa 
elvac), (xdpra, by the way, would 
scarcely have occurred in Attic prose.) 


4 éfeheev B 
pévov om. R || xpypata ante atrnbevres « 
v 9 gay x || dpa ante joay B || af om. B, Holder 


5 OemirroxAéos . . rpoiryo- 
6 roy ov § 8 


6. Adyov réyBe, ‘a speech, as follows’ : 
another speech from Themistokles, in 
the nature of an apologue, to which the 
Andrians reply in the same vein. The 
personification, the apotheosis, of Peitho 
and Ananke, Suasion and Necessity, is 
leas piquant or surprising than that of 
Poverty and Inability (Penta, Amechania), 
eapeciall y the latter, as a mere negation. 
The attitude of the Andrians might 
come as a fresh case in the experience 
of Themistokles that aydpas és dvayxalyny 
dwreinOévras dvaydxecGal re kal dvadap- 
Bdveww ri» xporépny xaxérnra, c. 109 supra. 

Lovioke ‘about them,’ ‘in 
their train’; a well-known Atticism, ep. 
ol rept roy Ilelcavdpory wxpéofes Thue. 8. 
68. 3. Themistokles is made to speak 
as though the Athenians were actin 
independently and alone, a view refu 
by the whole context; but perhaps the 
Andrian apologue was not really uttered 
on this occasion, in 480 B.c., when Athens 
was in ruins, but belongs to a later crisis ; 
cp. the reply of the Andrians, below. 
In fact, the fable of Themistokles and 
the Andrians reads like a current apologue 
on the dpyupodoyla of the Athenians 
among their allies. 

9. kara Adyov fioav dpa. The repl 
of the Andrians is in any case ironical, 
but doubly so if uttered when Athens 
itself was in ruins, and Xerxes indeed, 
ex hypothesi, in possession of Attica. 
But if we may choose between this 
mordax tronia (Schweigh.) and a simple 
anachronism, let us discount the irony. 
xara X., ‘proportionately ’ (to Andros): 
the imperfect #cay Baehr seems to think 
refers to the time before the war, and 
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evdaipoves, nal Oey ypnoray jeocey eb: érrel ‘Avdplous ye 10 
elva: yewmelvas és Ta péyiota avyKovtas, Kat Geovs Svo 
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émrodsopxéovto. 


Bemworoxréns Sé, ov yap éraveto treovextéwy, 112 


10 <ei> xai Stein’: <ai> xat Stein?, Holder, van H. || dvdpecovs C 
11 yewreivas B?CPs: yeorewins Krueger: yewrivas || poAwra PRz 


12 xpnorovs B || éAelre AIB || éudscAoxwpéccy Naber 


13 rovréwy 2 


14 érnBovtrAouvs C: émiBovrAous B || yap <dv> Dobree, van H. 16 
Ta xpypata aC: xpiyparo. B etc., Holder, van H. 


translates fuisse ; but it is purely idio- 
matic, cp. Stallbaum ad t. Phaedr. 
35 ai by Baehr himself. Sitzler 
observes that the imperfect with dpa 
indicates that the speaker has just 
suddenly become aware of the truth of 
& proposition, previously ignored. A 
curious instance is afforded by 4. 64 
supra: Sépua Se dvOpwrov xal waxd xal 
Aapwpdy fv dpa. The imperfect might 
then have stood in the orat. reda. In 
any case the dpa points the irony. 

10. Oedv xpyorav fixouy ef: the 
sequence fcay . . fxovey was perhaps 
eased by the latter’s being in a relative 
sentence (Stein*), unless the optative 
might express a conditional prediction 
(cp. 5. 97 EXeye . . ws obre dowlda odre 
Sdpu voplfouc: evwerées Te Et, au 
efncay, a fact, and a contingency). 
Cp. the same combination in the simple 
orat. oblig. 9. 69. 4. Stein, however, 
simplifies the situation here vy a@ new 
emendation ; cp. App. Crit. ith dear 
xenoray ef fxew cp. 1. 30 rod Alou ed 
Fxorre (also simply rijs wédcos ed xovons 
just before), and again, 7. 157 supra 
Suvdyuds Te yap fixas peyddws. ‘ Athens, 
among its om blessings (kal), will 
be well provided with excellent divini- 


L *AvSplous xrr., ‘the 
Andrians, on the other hand: in their 
plentiful lack of real property were un- 
rivalled, a rs two divinities, of oA 
7) ite kind (xpyoray . . axphorovs), 
which never quitted their island but stuck 
to the spot, Poverty and Inability ; with 
these divinities for their patrons the 
Andrians must decline to give money ; 
their impotence would always prove too 
much for the power of the Athenians.’ 


11. yeowelvns, ‘poor in land’ (L. & S.), 
has nothing (surely) to say to land- 
hunger; in 2. 6 yewweiva: are simply 
contrasted with men of large landed 

esession, or territory; the word presents 
a statistical fact, not a personal feeling. 

és rd avfixovras: cp. 5. 
49 ra és roy wédepor és Ta pbyiora ay}xere 
dperijs wépt. 

13. wevinv re xal dynxavinv: this 

ir had already been coupled by Alkaios 
(Bergk, Poet. L. iii.* p. 179, Fr. 92 [65)]) : 


dpydXeor wevla xdxov Acxerov, & péya 
3d uy cus 
Adoy duaxarle ody ddeddég. 
Euripides recognizes the divinity of 
Ilevla, but denies it a cult, or at least a 
temple: Fr. 250 (Nauck) ov for: revias 
lepdv ex Olarns Geos. 
14. : cp. 9. 94 infra. 
ore . K : this 


gnome has already done duty in the 
mouth of the Thessalians, 7. 1/2 supra. 
It was probably not original in either 
connexion. 
112. 1. of éwatero tcovextioy : 
the animus is obvious. Neither the 
case of the Andrians nor that of the 
other islanders looks at all like an 
instance of the private greed of Themi- 
stokles. In his previous career the only 
allegation of corrupt and avaricious 
practice is the story of his bribery by 
the Euboians (cc. 4, 5 supra), the 
sagas etre and absurdity of which 
are self-evident. Rawlinson refers to 
the well-known lines of Timokreon 
(Plutarch Them. 21) to show that such 
charges were brought against Themi- 
stokles during his lifetime: no doubt 
—but were they proved? During and 
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112. 2 aire R 3 alréwy z || yxpedpevos tantum del. Cobet, 
van H.: totum glossema seclusi: yxpedpevos P || Adyowr rotor BPz 


4 Bacirtéa aC: advdpiovs ceteri 2, Holder, van H. 
drafter B || odéas efarpyjoes? van H. 
8 GemuorroxAna 2 || Tey B 


Aéywv 8é Reiske || re om. 8 


after the Persian war they arose and 
accumulated. Themistokles was prob- 
ably a wealthy man, at the time of his 
exile (Kritias ap. Aelian. Var. Hist. 10. 
17), but there is no evidence to show 
how much, if any, of his fortune was 
obtained by illegitimate means; and it 
is quite certain that most of the anecdotes 
to illustrate the charge of avarice are 
apocryphal. Thucydides 1. 138. 3 neither 
condemns nor acquits him; cp. 2. 65. 8 
for the contr case of Perikles. 


2. d&mredntrnplovs Adyous : the epithet, 


an Hapaxlegomenon, is no doubt derived 
from dred} (cp. 6. 32 ras dreds ras 
éxnwet\ynoay) and has nothing to say to 


Gvdpas és dvayxalny dwetdnOévras c. 109 


supra | 

3. .- &phoaro: a manifest 
gloss. e reading varies (cp. App. 
Crit.). The phrase is an explanation 
of ray atréy dyyé&\uv. The motive for 
using the same messengers as used 


to the king would doubtless be that 
they could be trusted to hold their 
tongues (cp. c. 110 supra), but that 
should have been mentioned in connexion 
with the message to the Andrians ; and 
here, without the elaborate gloss, the 
messengers to the Andrians would be 
obviously intended. xpedpevos marks 
the gloss; Hdt. would have been con- 
tent to write da ray abray dyyé\wy rotor 
kal wpds Baci\éa éxpjoaro. A perception 
of this may have led the inferior scribe to 
insert Adyoo: and to alter Baci\éa into 
"Avdplous. The gloss thereby becomes 
doubly absurd and superfluous, between 
adxednrnplous \éyous and Aéywr ws «rh. 

5. drdgea riv orparuj rév ‘EdAfvoy. 
Themistokles is represented as able to 


5 erdfav C: 
6 Aéywv ov Schaefer, van H. : 


control the movements and action of the 
confederate fleet, at his will and pleasure; 
this exaggeration betrays the libel. 

6. Kapvorley re xal Tlaploy : 
the specification of the two places, both 
of which had medized at least after 
Thermopylai (cp. c. 66 supra), among 
the general ruck of islanders, might 
tempt one to suspect that Karystos and 
Paros had at some time or other special 
relations with Themistokles. Both 

laces were of considerable importance 
in connexion with the Persian wars and 
the thalattocracy of Athens. The sub- 
sequent reduction of Karystos was of 
sufficient interest to obtain an express 
notice from Thucydides (1. 98. 3); cp. 
9. 105 injra; while Paros had already 
been visited some ten years previously 
by an Athenian squadron for ‘medism ’ 
(cp. 6. 182-186 supra). But, in fact, 
whi Andros, Tenos (c. 82 supra), Keos, 
Naxos, Kythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos (cp. 
c. 46 supra) have been accounted for, 
there is not much left in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘ Kyklades ’ for Themistokles 
to exploit, except Paros and Karystos. 
(The other Euboian cities, Styra, Eretria, 
Chalkis, were on the right side, c. 46 


supra. ) ; ; 

8. Biére dufSioe: the conjunction is 
perhaps favoured by the oblique or de- 
pendent construction. The reason for 
the visitation was their medism, not the 
avarice of Themistokles. 

éy atvy: elva:, cp. 9. 16 infra, = 
éxaverds elva:x. Hdt. uses also the form 
alvos 7. 107 supra. 

9. radra is rather vague, but must 
mean the possibility of their being 
subjected to a similar visitation. 
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oTparnyav. 


Oi 8 audi BépEny émioyovtes sdiyas jyépas peta thy 118 


vavpayiny éEndavvoy és Bowrods thy airiy odov. 


10 dAXAwy vnowréwy éocav B || efra: Bz, van H. 
12 ye om. 8 || ovdéy: ovd2 Apr.: ovdeuia? van H. || efvexe 8 
14 dppedpevos C: dppedpevos BP2, Stein}, 
15 éxraro Merzdorf, Stein, Holder, van H.: éxréato aC: 


oroxAna z ||.épuyov ABC 


van H. 


éxréero BP: aréero 2: Extyto Dindorf 


oA‘yas a 


10. of te dwedy, Soxdeo 84 Hat. 
unfortunately associates himself here 
with the scandalmongers. He has not 
a scrap of evidence to adduce, but is 
willing tosupplyits placewith conjecture. 
As above shown, there were not many 
aaa handy, besides Paros and Karystos, 
rom which to express a Ame? Delos 
would hardly be assailable ; Mykonos, 
Syros, Gyaros and the rest hardly worth 
visiting. 

11. nalror col ye. . dydvero: 
-Scpageelaeaing it is not quiteclear whether 

dt. means that there was no postpone- 
ment of the evil day for Karystos, or that 
there was a postponement, though not 
pours by their bribes to Themistokles 
ut by some other means (eg. the 
obstinate resistance of Andros) ; in other 
words, is tobrov elveaca predicative, or is 
the predicate simply otStv rod xaxod 
or ? ? The form of the 
negative perhaps favours the latter inter- 
pretation ; and Hadt. records below (c. 121) 
that Karystos was ‘visited’ before the 
Greeks returned to Salamis. The final 
reduction of the Karystians—evidently 
no task—was not accomplished 
until after the ostrakism, or perhaps the 
condemnation, of Themistokles. (Cp. 
note to 9. 109 infra.) That observation, 
as far as it goes, would suit well enough 
their being clients of his, and might 
have been cited in support of the scandal, 
which is refuted by the fact (if it be a 
fact) that Karystos was devastated by 
this very expedition. The sense of 
iwep8od} here is unusual, as if from 


ed0£e 


11 pévous C 
13 Oepu- 


113. 1 £épfea BPs || spepas 


bwrepBddrcoOaz, 7. 206, 9. 51; op. Polyb. 
14. 9, 8. 


13. Uacdpevor, generally used of pro- 
itiatin (1. 50, 67, 4. 7) or 
eroes (5. 47), is doubtless used here 
with a special intention. Hdt. does not 
draw from the visitation of Karystos the 
inference that Themistokles had not 
been bribed by the Euboians, though 
from the escape of Paros—intelligible 
enough without it—he infers that the 
Parians had bribed the Athenian stra- 


tegos. 

14. Gauorroxhéns péy xrd.: the con- 

jecture of four lines back becomes a 
recise matter of fact, by repetition: a 
requent fallacy in historiography—and 

criticism. a a 

113. 1. one! Efetay. e scene 
shifts back to the Persian camp (cc. 113- 
120). It may be true that Attica was 
not evacuated for some days after the 
naval engagement and the retreat of the 
Persian fleet ; but if so, the Greek fleet 
must have remained at Salamis. (Is it 
even quite certain that the Persian fleet 
8 across the Aegean, the any after 
the battle?) Hdt. has now several series 
of synchronous movements to co-ordinate 
(Persian fleet, Persian army, Greek fleet, 

rhaps Greek army): small wonder if 

e fail to adjust them convincingly. 

2. Tav avriv é8dy as that by which 
they had come. Hdt. assumes that the 
whole Persian force came and went by 
one and the same road: unfortunately 
he does not specify which of the two or 
three possible alternatives (Eleutherai- 
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3 ydp Kai C || BactAna z || dvwpinv BPz, Holder: dwpin Cobet, van H. 
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amruxeato P 


Eleusis, Panakton-Phyle, Tanagra- 
Dekeleia). Unless the land-force was 
very small, no doubt more than one 
route was followed, but Xerxes and his 
suite may, of course, have come and 

ne by the same route, probably the 


est, via Eleusis (cp. c. 65 ). 
Boke. . dua ply. . dua BE. .: 
the verb is used in two senses: ‘ 7 pao 
good ‘and simply ‘ appeared,’ or ‘thought 
right’ and ‘thought.’ Mardonios might 
have remained in occupation of Attica, 
but the season was late for campaign- 
ing, supplies probably were difficult to 
procure so far south, and he wished to 
see the king well out of Greece. How 
far Hdt. had any definite information 
about the motives of Mardonios it is not 
easy to say; the intention repacdat ris 
TleXowovy joo (cp. c. 100 supra) was never 
realized, and the retreat into winter 
quarters in Thessaly was hardly the best 
prosnoste of it. Attica seems to have 
en really evacuated ; but it is scarcely 
likely that Boiotia, Thermopylai, and 
Central Greece were wholly denuded of 
Persian troops. At the same time, the 
naval superiority of the Greeks after 
Salamis might (had they known how 
to use it) have made the occupation 
of Central Greece impracticable. Cp. 
Appendix VII. § 4, 

3. dveply appears to be a drat Aeyé- 
pevor. 

4. xeyreploar: Hdt. employs xecpepl- 
fer as=xeudfew (to winter) 6. 31, 7. 
37, o. 126 infra, 9. 180. He has 
xeudvew in its primary sense 7. 191 
supra. Op. also xecnalvew, -ecOar (to be 
tempest-tossed) c. 118 énfra. 

5. Gua rp laps just after the dua pdr 
and dua dé above is not quite happy 
(‘ unconscious iteration ’). 

6. datxaro is a full temporal pl.p. 


Map8dvi0s 0. The process 
of selection would take some time: did 


erraXin 2 || érerev van H. 


6 damixero Bz: 


the king remain in Thessaly, while 
Mardonios performed it, and not rather 

o on immediately, under the escort of 
Teishasos (cp. cco. 115, 126 infra)? 
Hdt.’s account of the selection, and of 
the component elements in the d 
army of Mardonios when selected, is far 
from clear. It is neither quite self- 
samara nor A lrg tose rable with the 
corresponding lists previously given in 
Bk. 7 vahioh are apparently here referred 
to; and it is scarcely verified in the 
battle-roll of Plataia, 9. 31, 82 infra. 
Hdt. gives the sum total as 300,000, 
infantry and cavalry combined. He 
does not clearly indicate the proportion 
of the two arms, but the corps d'armée 
under Artabazos is apparently to be 
included, c, 126 infra. Nor does Hat. 
treat the thirty myriads as a cadre fixed 
by the commander, to be filled up by 
the levies on selection, but as a result, 
more or less accidental, of the selection 
of the picked troops (just as at Doriskos 
the sum total of infantry, 1,700,000, is 
only discovered as a result of the levés 
en masse, when its numerical aspect is 
tested and proved!). Mardonios pursues 
two methods in his selection: certain 
nations, to wit, Persians, Medes, Scyths, 
Baktrians, Indians, he selects in full, as 
they stand; but of the remaining (42) 
nations he only takes such individuals 
as are of obvious value or of made 
reputation. Probably the five nations 
named supplied the bulk of the army of 
Mardonios. The omission of the Kissians, 
however, is remarkable (were they chiefly 
in the corps d’armée of Artabazos ?). 

But we may safely assert that if the 
total forces left with Mardonios com- 
prised, even nominally, thirty myriads, 
then there was no selection, he retained 
the army of Xerxes in full: if there was 
a real selection, then his forces amounted 
to nothing like thirty myriads; cp. 
further Appendix II. § 5. 
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“ 4 la ‘ b) , [A ‘ 
7 Tous mépras wavTas Tovs @: Tous puplovs méepoas Tous B, Holder: 
xéepoas wavras tous CPs: Ilépaas rots pupiouvs rots vel rods pupiovs 


Tlépoas wdyras rots van H. 
11 te om. BPz 
om. aC 

|| «v BB?: éy ABI: éy reliqui 


7. rots Ilépcas wavras rots d0avd- 
TOUS K ovs: these are identical with 
the corps described in 7. 88, and appar- 
ently in 7. 41, and have been twice seen 
in action, 7. 211, and 7. 215. (Whether 
they were all strictly ing ‘ Persians’ 
is doubtful, in view of the frieze from 
the ead now o the Louvre, lero 
suggests that even the negrito ation 
of ‘Risaia was admitted to the stare of 
the Immortals. But the heads are 
‘ restored. ’) 

8. * os Tod oTparnyo8: op. 7. 
83. His devotion to the king’s person 
on this occasion was, perhaps, in part 
dictated by an unwillingness to serve 
under Mardonios; but for the captain, 

, or myriarch of the Immortals to 
depart and leave his men behind him is 
a strange proceeding. Would the guards 
not have seen the king further than 
Thessaly? Were the Immortals not 
among the king’s escort, even if they 
returned to take part in the campaign of 
4793 

9. rév adrov Ilepolav rots Gepnxo- 

: this designation is not quite 
clear, as all the Persian infantry appear 
to have been Owpnxodépa, cp. 7. 61, and 
there is nothing in 7. 40 and 54 f. to 
explain the use of the term here, ap- 
parently for a special body of men. 

10. rv trwov rv xAlyv: which 
chiliad of cavalry is this? The lrwéra: 
xOu0e éx Tlepoéwy wxdvrwv drodereypévor 
who headed the procession out of Sardes 
7. 40, or the txmwos G\An yiAly éx Tepoéwr 
dwodeXeypévn who followed the Immortals 
on that occasion 1 

ll. wal rév wefdv nal riv GAAnv 


9 AnyerOar B || Baorréws B: BacrAjos « 
12 dAAnv om. B, Holder, van H. || efAaro B || dAAwv 
14 & réowi te Cz: ef re of B || cvvjdee R: cuveidee aCSV 


twwoy, ‘as well infantry, as all the rest 
of the cavalry.’ The phrase applies to 
all the ethnic contingents just previoualy 
named, all of whom figure in the cavalry- 
list (7. 84-86). dAdn», if not deleted, 
may be taken to mean that Mardonios 
not only retained the cavalry of these 
nations in addition to the chiliad 
specified, but all the cavalry. Or is 
&\Anv merely idiomatic, like 4\\wy Ph 
below? Or is it dittographed from 
&\\we ? But cp. App. Crit. 
12. tatra: assimilated by €Orea. 
rotrwy or ro¢rous might be expected. 
13. «ar éA¢youvs: as in Thue. 8. 111. 
1 brawgoay xar’ éNyous, 4. 11. 8 xaz7’ 
Odlyas vais SieAdueve (Wesseling). The 
preposition is distributive in force: ‘by 
small lots,’ in small bodies. 
roto. Sek te brfipxe Suadéyor : 
the copula is not in its strictly correct 
place. The plural substantive is 
observable, but suggests that there was 
a plurality, a variety, of good forms; 
Stein cps. peydbea 8. 102 — where 
certainly the ‘ants’ need not all be just 
the same size. diadréywr, as in c. 107 
supra. 
14. @& 8 wréeiorov vos Ilipcas 
seems to mean that the Persians 
were the largest unit, the most numerous 
national contingent, among those he 
was selecting, though Hdt. immediately 
adds that the Medes were a ier 
numerous. There is a_ parallelism 
between this sentence and rafra ey 
EOvea Sda efAero (in spite of the difference 
of tense), and wdeiwroy seems to be 
attracted to vos (for wXelorous). dv dé 
would of course be an adverbial use of 
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15 wAetoToy GOvos Ilépcas aipéero, dvdpas otperrogpopous te Kat 
aredcopopous, et S¢ Mrdous: obros 8& 1o wAROos pev ovK 


éddcocoves jaoav trav Tepcéwy, poopy 5é hacoves. 


A 4 
@OTE TUpL- 


Tavras Tpinxovta pupiadas yevérOar avy imedat. 


"Ev 8¢ roure Te ypovy, ev TE Mapddomos te THY oTpaTiAy 


Stéxpwwe wal ElépEns Fv ep) @eacariny, ypnornpiov éAndwvGec 
ée Aerdav AaxeSatpovioros, Réptny airéev Slxas tot Aewvidew 


govov xa ro Siddpevoy éeF éxelvou SéxecOas. 


mwéwrovet 59 


sknpuxa THY TaxioTny ZrapTintat, 85 ered) KatéraBe eodcay 
ért tacay tiv otpatiyy ev @ecoarin, edOov és orp Tip 


ElépEewm Gdeye rade. 


16 76 om. BPz, Holder, van H. 
fep£ea Bz 


the preposition, like éri 3¢ just below ; 
Stein supports @& by Thucyd. 3. 39. 1 
pédsora 8h play whdtew Fdcxnxdras buas: 
3. 118. 6 wdOos yap rodro ma wide. . 
peyiorovy oh . - eyévero: 8. 40. 2 of yap 


olxérat . . pug ye woder . . wreloros 
yevbperot. 
: ve Kal 


vopdpovs: curious gear for men! 
p. 9.80. The Immortals, par exemple, 
Xpucdy re wodddy xal Edfovoy Exovres 
évérperov (7. 83). 


17. popy: cp. 7. 103. 
114. 2. Heke qv wept Geroad(ny. 
Hdt. seems to keep Xerxes waiting all 


the while Mardonios was making his 
selection—an improbability in itself, 
and hardly consistent with the emphasis 
laid upon the rapidity of the king's 
flight, co. 115, 120 infra. 

Xpyoripioy OUnrdidee te A. AL: 
another item in Delphian apologetics ; 
obviously the anecdote and oracle are 
this time at least post eventum. If 30, is 
it necessary to inquire at what ideal 
point of time in 480 B.c. we shall date 
the response, or whether the Lake- 
daimonians had consulted the oracle 
concerning the death of their king? 
xpnorhpoy is here the actual response, 
or utterance. The pluperfect appears to 
be rhetorical, but not temporarily 
incorrect ; cp. o. 50 supra. Sixas alréew 
rd twos is of course the regular con- 
struction, cp. 1. 2 etc. 

4. Td SBduevov E txelvov SkxerOar. 
De Pauw misunderstood : accipere omen. 
Weaseling pVabirs Baehr corrected : 
id quod a Xerxe oblatum esset, accipere. 
No doubt 3éxoua can be used of accept- 


“® BacthedD Mydav, Aaxedatponol ré 


114. 3 


17 écvav z || €oooves z 


ing an omen (cp. 9. 91), but also of 


accepting anything offered. Stein 
follows hr (apparently), and for 7d 
83épneror ops. 3. 148, 8, 188, 9. 111. 
Below, éneév has a slightly 
more oracular flavour, and though not 


used of accepting an oracle, is used of 
accepting something more than human. 

5. t is hardly used by 
Hdt. in deliberate contrast to Aaxedac- 
porlacs just above, and Aaxedapdbrcoc 
just below, but merely as a literary 
variation. 

xaréiaBe, deprehendit, overtook ; 
cp. caredauBdvero 6. 29. 

6. waocav: not merely the select 
300,000. Nor is there any hint of any 
garrisons south of Othrys. 

7. M#Sev: had Sparta or Delphi not 

et perceived the distinction between 
fedes and Persians? The use of the 
term generally is a kind of recognition, 
from the Greek side, of a rege ea of 
the empires of Ast s, Kyros, Dareios. 
as wot . . kal “Hoa- 
xretSar of dard . The demand 
is a joint one, on behalf of the state, 
and of the royal family—which has 
now a blood-feud of its own with the 
Achaimenids. The Herakleids of Sparta 
—there were other Herakleids elsewhere 
—had a longer pedigree than Xerxes 
himself ; one 7. 11, 204, and c. 181 énfra. 
It can hardly be said that the vendetta 
was wiped out by the death of Mardonios, 
but it does not figure as real history 
afterwards. (Alexander, though an 
Herakleid, took a very different line ; 
relies Anab. 3. 22. 1, 80. 1-3, 4. 7. 
8 ff. 
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& pev 8) SeEduwevos ro pnOév amaddAdaooeto, Féptns 52115 


MapSomov dy @eccarly Kxatadurmv avtis éropevero Kata 
tayos és tov “EdAjorovrov Kal dmiuvéetas és Tov ropop 
[ris Sva8dowos] ev wévte nal reocepdxovra pépyot, amdyov 


8 airéovca B 


9 BarirAja z 
11 rotydp toe Mapédvios S (Gaisf.) 


10 of om. SV || éruxe B 
115. 4 rays SiaBdouos del. 


van H., Holder, Stein? || év om. B || revvapaxovra B 


10. & 8& ye\dous te kal Kxaracyeav 
Xpévoyv: one does not see much 
to ap at (the laugh was soon to be on 
the other side); but perhaps the king 
already had his humorous answer ready, 
though he must wait some considerable 
time to deliver it, until Mardonios is in 
evidence. 
xatacxéy: like another despot, 
under sorer provocation, who (6. 129) 
xaretxe éwurdy, ov eae ribe éxpaynvat. 
11. rovydp odu MapSévi0s . . t: 
the remark is not a reply to the ‘herald’ 
but a witticism addressed to the suite 
(but Sexrvs és rodrov, for the benefit of 
the Spartan f), unless, indeed, the king 
spake Greek, or elaborated his jest 
through the medium of an interpreter. 
The irony of the anecdote is conspicuous, 
and the king’s promise, or prophecy, is 
fulfilled, to his shame and astonishment, 
in 9. 64 dwrovhoxe 3é Mapddsyios trd 
"Aeyurhorou aydpis éy LZwrdpry doyluov. 
But if Xerxes himself had fought and 
fallen at Plataia, how much more 
tragic, more cathartic, had been the 
irony! He would at least have escaped 
the comic Nemesis. Mardonios in 
death is the more dignified a 
Even the great Kyros had fallen a 
woman, cp. 1. 214. But that is another 


s : gc. 8dévac or Sofva:: 80 
L. & S., Krueger, Abicht, Sitzler. 
Rawlinson renders ‘they deserve to 
get’ (ie. 3étacPa:), which gives a more 
pregnant and forcible sense, and is, 
perhaps, just grammatically possible ad 
sensum. 
115. 2. bropetero cata tdxos és Tév 
: considering the time of 
year, once it was decided that the king 


should not remain in Europe, probably 
no time was loat on the march to Asia. 
Yet Hdt. has not merely detained the 
king ‘a few days’ in Attica after the 
battle (op. c. 118 supra), but has kept 
him waiting in Thessaly, while Mardonios 
ae out all the best fighting men, 
eaving only the refuse ex hest to 
escort the king to the Hellespont! But 
cp. co. 126 infra. 

8. rév wépov [ris SiaBdoros]: the 
wépos here appears to be the passage from 
shore to shore across the strait, by 
means of the bridge ; cp. 7. 86 supra. 

4. dv wivre cal tercepdxovra flopper: 
is this period intended to cover the 
march from Thessaly to the Hellespont 
only, or the whole course from Athens ? 
If the latter, are ‘the few days’ which 
elapsed between the battle and the 
move from Athens (c. 113 supra) 
included or not? As forty-five devs 
would be a longish time to spend over 
the march from Thessaly, the latter 
alternative, in one form or other, is to 
be preferred. In this case the exact 
figure would be more convincing if it 
did not happen to be exactly half the 
time consumed in the advance from the 
Hellespont to Athens, c. 51 supra (8 
months=90 days). In 3943.c. Agesilaos 
marched from the Hellespont to Boiotia 
in a month, or less (Beloch, Gr. Ges. 
li. 196); cp. Xenoph. Ages. 2. 1. But 
then he had only a relatively small 
force with him: Xenophon does not 

ive the exact figures. Before the 

attle of Koroneia reinforcements had 
reached the king, and he was not 
inferior in numbers to the allied army 
opposed to him, which, a little while 
before, at the battle of Korinth, had 
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prov wepirérrovres cal Ta pUArAA Katabpérovres KaTicOop, 


opolws TaY Te Huépwov Kal Tov ayplwv, Kal edevrrov ovdéy: 


ravta 8. érroleoy bd Depod. 


aotparoy xa Svoevtepin nar odov epdeupe. 
KaTéXeT@Te, eTiTdcoay That WodLoL, 


yootovTas avTov 


ériiaBav Se Rouuds Te Tov 
tous 65é€ Kal 
iva 


éxdorote ylvotro édadvwv, peredalvav te cal rpépew, év 


5 elrac 2, van H. 
wafovres B || eocrevovro C 
van H. 
éXecrov BP: éAurov 


13 avréwy Be || xaréAure & 


numbered 24,000 hoplites with 1550 
cavalry, and numerous light-armed 
oe ep. Xenoph. Hedi. 4.1, 2. 16 ff., 
8. 15 ff. 
dwdyav rhs orpariis ot8tv pépos 
os dwdy. He had left (ex hypothest) 
800,000 of the best with Mardonios ; he 
was escorted by Artabazos with 60,000 
of the said 800,000 (cp. c. 126 infra). 
The phrase here is apparently intended 
to introduce the result of the losses en 
route between Thessaly and Sardes ; but 
these losses are themselves to be heavily 
discounted in the light of that authentic 
escort. The millions which had accom- 
oe Xerxes into Greece had to be 
isposed of somehow: he sheds most of 
them on the way home! Have the 
flight and sufferings of the survivors of 
Plataia been antedated and transferred 
to the escort of Xerxes, a year before? 
But even in the later disaster, Artabazos 
carries a substantial remnant home to 
Asia (9. 89). The rectification of the 
numbers of the host of Xerxes tends to 
adjust the proportion of losses. Bad as 
this passage in Hdt. may be, as regards 
horrors and exaggerations, he is by no 
means the worst offender: his predecessor 
Aischylos (Persae 484-516) and Trogus 
Pompeius long afterwards (Justin 2. 13) 
pile up the agony more unscrupulously 
still. Cp. Appendix VII. § 2. 
6. xapwrév, Blakesley objects, could 
not be the growing harvest, for the 


6 rovréwy 2 || Kaprdv: xap R 

8 Sevdpwv B || rov <re> coni. Stein, rec. 
9 wepiBXrérovtes C || ra: xara R || xaradcérovres B 
11 ravra . 
éxoievy 2 || troAaBav Cobet, van H. || Aguds tore z 
14 éxdoro6s OR || yivytas a || re om. aC 


7 dvap- 


10 
Acpov del. Naber, van H. || 
12 dépOepe S 


harvest was over; but Hdt. meets that 
objection in the next sentence. Nor 
need xapwés be restricted to cereals. 
There would of course be no hardship 
in this, except for the despoiled owners ! 

7. ot 8: the real hardships are 
introduced by 8é¢ tn apodost, with the 
subject repeated ; cp. 7. 51 supra. 

8. wolnv, Att. réay (cp. roéw, woéw). 

9. drodv: cp. 4.67. The le of 
Petelia ate it, jacine the siege in the 
Hannibalic war, Polyb. 7. 1. 3. swepe- 
héwew is a rare word, Iliad 1. 236, the 
only other ref. in L. & S.  Baehr, 
however, cites Theophrastus, Hist. pl. 
6. 4. 10, and Suidas (quoting this passage 
sub v. Apésov). 

11. tré: cp. with genitive prac or 
Betts cp. Uwd déous cat xaxod 1. 85, 
etc. 


12. Sveevrep{y: op. Plato, Zim. 864 
Siappolas xal ducevreplas xal ra roaatra 
vorhpara wdyra wapéoxero. Celaus de 
medicin. 4. 22 (15), quoted verbatim by 
Baehr, gives a full medical description of 
the symptoms and sufferings. 

Tovs 88 kal voodovragnrv. Xerxes 
was at least more careful of the sick than 
his father had been beyond the Danube, 
according to the story 4. 135. 

18. tva, locative; ylvovro, “optative of 
indefinite uency,” Madvig § 133. 
an vev: an Ionic word; cp. 7. 
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@eocadly te Twas Kal dv Lips ris Ilasovins nad év Maxedoviy. 15 
ela wat TO ipoy &ppa xataduroyv tod Ards, Ste él rh 
‘Edda fravve, arrumy ovx aré\aBe, GdXd Sévres of Taloves 
Toit pnt atrarréovros EépEew efacay veyouevas dpracbjvat 

irs tov dva @Opnlxov trav wep tas myyds Tod Lrpupdvos 
oixnutvov. 0a nat o trav Bicartéwy Bacireds ys tre rs 116 
Kpnoraunhs [@pmE] epyor trepgues epydoaro: 5 ove 
avros fm tH EiépEn éxady elvas Sovrevoe, ddd olyeto dvw 

és 7d Spos tHy “Poddany, totcl re matol dmnydpeve ph orpa- 


. €v Maxedovip transponenda vidit Stein?, 
transposuit van H. || mwatovias C 18 dprayOnvar codd. z 19 
kat Tov mepi C || mpyas om. R 20 oixeopéve 2 116. 2 xpn- 
crovxiis R || Opfe secl. Stein’, Holder, van H. (Opyif a: Opig BC: 
Goni€ reliqui) || cipydoaro z 3 ro om. B || dexero aC 4 
otpos 2: 7d ovpos abesse malit van H. 


15 év Lips ras Tlaswvins . 





15. dv Elpr rhs Ilavovlns: to avoid 
confusion with Zips } é» “IraNly o. 62 
supra. Siris in Paionia, the chief town 
of the Siro- or Siriopaiones (Steph. B. 
sud v, Zips) cp. 56. 15, was situate above 
Lake asias §6(5. 16), apparently 
mentioned by Livy 45. 4 Sirae oppidum 
terrae Odomanticae (Baehr ad 5. 15 
suggests that it became ‘Odomantian’ 
after the removal of the Siro-paionians 
to Asia by Dareios). Now Seres, the 
centre of an important plain, or vale; cp. 
Hogarth, Nearer Fast, 89, 101; Reclus, 
Univ. Geogr. E.T. i. 112. 

xal dy pean ae | is strangely out 
of place, like an afterthought, a correc- 
tion, a gloss. tv6a apparently refers to 
Siris. But cp. App. Crit. 

16. vd ipdv : 7. 40 supra. The 
road west of Siris was presumably too 
rough. The fact has not been recorded 
on the outward journey. The two 

are so wholly independent of 
each other that the chariot-team here is 
composed of mares (vexoudras), which 
there was composed of horses. (Cp. 7. 
55 of re {armor ol lpol xal rd Apua 7d ipédr, 
where the horses specified are of course 
the ten Nesaian, not the eight white 


horses of 7. 40.) 
19, raw ras anyas Tod Irpupsvos 
éveov. e sources of the Strymon 


(Struma) appears to have been in the 
territory of the Agrianes ; cp. Strabo 
331 (86) dwep Se ris "Augirddews BeodAraz 
cal péxpe wébdews ‘Hpaxdelas, &ovres 
ed\ava etxaprov, by Stapp b Irpuuwr, 
wpunuévos éx Sv wepl ‘Podérnr ’ Aypardy 


. . ob pdvoy 8’ b ’Aécds ex Tadvww Eyer rhy 
pvow, GAA Kal d Zrpupdy- é ’Aypidvwr 
yap 8a Malev cai Zivrdy els ra peratd 
BicaAréy xal 'OSoudvrwy éxximre. The 
Agrianes appear to be regarded b 
Thucyd. (2. 98. 3) as Paionians, thoug 
subject (in 429 B.c.) to the suzerainty of 
the Odrysian monarch. 

116, 1. tvOa xal, repeated from c. 115 
l. 16 supra, unless that passage is a 
later addition. 

é rév Buradrioy BacAvets : on the 
position of Bisaltia cp. Strabo J.c., and 
7. 115 supra. yf 7 Kpnorwxy is not 
immediately north, but higher up, on 
the sources of the Cheidoros, 7. 124, 127. 
The king here is anonymous; but a 
king named ‘ Mosses,’ dated about 500- 
480 8.c., is known from the coinage; cp. 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 179; G. Macdonald, 
Catalogue of Gk. Coins in the Hunterian 
raed i. (1899) p. 269. Th 

2. v ioydoraro. e 
spithee (hers appears to be used in a 
dyslogistic sense; in 9. 78 eulogisti- 
cally ; in a purely matter-of-fact way, 2. 
175. The word is not uncommon in the 
Attic writers. 

3. dxay elvac: the substantive verb 
purely idiomatic, ‘at least willingly,’ in 
the pag sentence (Madvig § 151. 2). 

4. ro Epos i Poboeay one or other 
appositive might be a gloss; Rhodope 
has not been mentioned before in these 
Books, but occurs in 4. 49 as a mountain 
in Paionia. ‘‘The main skeleton of the 
country between the Danube and the 
Aegean” is well described in Arnold’s 
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VIII 


of 8 Aowrrol dua Eépkn amixvéovrar és Ydpdts. 


5 adoyioavres z 
117. 3 Opyxns B 
te om. BPz, Holder 
Kallenberg 8 wepiovros B 


note to Thuo. 2. 96. 4 (though Arnold’s 
use of ‘Orbelus’ is hardly correct). 
Rhodope is that branch of the fourfold 
mountain system which runs down to 
the Aegean, dividing the Meare of the 
Hebros (Maritza) and Nestos (Kara Su), 
and breaking away into lower ranges 
further west, towards the Strymon. 
Cp. also Hogarth, Nearer East, pp. 24 f. 

ne ee ph: cp. o. 111 supra. 
This Bisaltian’s apparent phil- Hellenism 
is noticeable: he did not take his cue 
from Macedon, nor perhaps anticipate 
the subsequent invasions of his territory 
by Athenian adventurers. 

5. cavres: c. 46 supra. 

.. éyfvero: the gram- 
matical co-ordination is not exact. 
GdAws as in 4. 148, ef re 3h of 4 xdpn 
Hpece, elre xal AddrXws HOéAnce rToiro 
wojoa. But there is not really a true 
alternative involved. 

7. dowdées: cp. c. 19 supra. The fact 
does not support the traditions of the 
hardships of this campaign. 

.. TOU : such a 
punishment was non- Hellenic, barbarous, 
as Aelian 5. 11, narrating this anecdote, 
expressly notices. Cp. 4. 2supra. But 
Hat. seems to suggest that they deserved 
it (rofroy roy mwucGdv), The words Sa 
riv alr(ny rabrny add nothing to the 
force of the passage, unless it be sup- 
posed that there was another view of the 
motive for the king’s inhuman action, 
e.g. @ suspicion of a plot to depose him, 
or what not. 


6 Omjpoacba B || ro FepEn B 
5 ovyx B || évreraypévas C || dAAd a 
7 <xai> Stein? || re: dé (omisso re post ceria) ? 


8 avrewy Bz 


6 dy = |i 


117. 3. rév : not the bridge, 
for the bridge was ex hypothesi gone, 
but perhaps the place where the bridge 
should have been—.e. the across 
(not adown) the straits; cp. c. 115 supra. 

4, tot wyvot: the ships had made 
for the Hellespont from Salamis dia- 
guratotoas ras oxedias ole ra Back, 
c. 107 supra. But according to this text 
the bridges were no longer taut (épre- 
rapévas 7. 84, 9. 106, 114), and the 
ships had to be used to convey Xerxes, 
and the remnant of his forces, across 
the Hellespont. Blakesley challenges 
this tradition: Aischylos takes Xerxes 
back over the bridge (Pers. 725), and 
the Greeks, a year later, on Hdt.’s own 
showing, were still ignorant of the sup- 
posed destruction of the bridges in the 
course of the summer or autumn of 480 B.c. 

6. karexépevor: probably passive in 
force; cp. 0. 114 supra. dyarew: 
very distinctly middle. 

7. ot8éva . . xédopov=dkbcuws: this 
oe or modal accusative is observ- 
able. 

Sara petlpsametgea bec they must 
have been doing so all the way from 
Attica, and not merely after crossing 
the Hellespont. Nothing is said of the 
failure of the rivers on the way back. 
The mere change of drinking water, 
if the water in itself was good, could 
hardly have the effects ascribed to it, 
pace Hippocrat. rept dépwy xrd. 2. 

9. é& Bapbu: where he remained for 
a considerable time ; cp. 9. 107 infra. 
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Tis yéyntas Toy Woddkav émiBatéwv.” Kal Fépknv déyerat 
dxovcavra taita eimeiy “dvdpes Ilépoa, viv ris StadeEdro 
ipéwy Baotréos xndduevos: ey vpiv yap olxe elvar uot % 
coTnpin. Toy yey Taita Réyev, Tors Sé mpooxuvéovras 16 


118. 1 Aeydpevos Adyos z 2 aOnvewy AP: aOnvaiwy || ex’: és4 
Kallenberg 3 évOevrev om. B || Stexpntro aC: Scexpéero 4 tddpve 
ABPz || écrerpéree libri 5, 7 vews C: vnds Bs (bis) || rAdovra B 
9 BaorrRa. 2 10 xuBepvirny B: xuBepyvyrea Be || corse R, van H. || 
og. om. P: odiow? van H. 11 efre C |] ov 8¢ pia AB: ovdeuin z || 
ei: jv B, Holder, van H. || rovréwyv z 12 fép£ea Be || Aéyeras secl. 
van H. 18 efzra: RSz, Holder, van H.: efre V 14 Baorr7jos z 


| gocxey B || éuot efvas z || 7 om. B 


118. 1. GAdos Se Adyos Acyduwevos, at Aulis (Aischyl. 4g. 192f.). Cp. 
‘another story is told, to the following Aristotle, de vené. ¢ 973 B Opgexlas card 
effect . .’ e formula does not prove pév Opdxny Lrpupovias, rvet yap dxd rob 
that the variant had not been reduced <Zrpuuévos worauod. (It does not, how- 
to writing (cp. Introduction, § 10). If ever, figure on the octagonal ‘Tower of 
it had been merely an oral tradition the Winds’in Athens.) Baehr considers 
perhaps Hdt. would not have been at it equivalent to Boreas. ‘Strymonian’ 


such 9 to refute it. is presumably a purely graphical ex- 
2. “Hidva riv bri Srpupéw: cp. 7. pression. dt. has suddenly chan 
25 into orat. obliq. after having started with 


8. S8ourop(yo.: of journeys by land; «ws and the recta, as inc. 111 supra. 
the plural perhaps only idiomatic or 7. xeapalverOar, cp. c. 113 supra, 
rhetorical @ &Bouriyo: c. 97 supra). seems to be a poetical word, an observa- 
Cp. 3. 52 ddovginal re xal dowrlyot, which _ tion not contravened by its (metaphorical) 
Stein rds as Homeric. use in Aristotle, Poet. 17. 3. It is not 

4,“ «: cp. c. 113 supra. This quite plain whether the construction 
story coheres with that anecdote, and is _ here is transitive (passive) or intransitive 
contradicted by the story (probably truer) (neuter); and if transitive, whether ri 
of Artabazos co. 126 infra, though Hdt. véa or rdv Baocdéa should be understood 


misses this argument. as subject. 
éwi veds Powloons: of course ; cp. 13. SvaBefdro . . xynSdpevos, ‘may 
7. 128 supra. prove his care of . .’; cp. 8. 72 
6. Avesov Irpupovlny. It was ae évOatra dav wodduos. With 
, 6 the ris cp. c. 109 supra. 
wryoaal 8 dxrd Zrpupsvos podoica 
14. év dptv: cp. c. 60 a. 
manboxohm, yaaTiles;, SUoopHeG 15. wpookuvéovras: cp. 7. 1386 supra. 


that detained the fleet of Agamemnon That even in this supreme hour the 
VOL.I Pr. 0 
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éxandav és thy Odraccay, cat thy vba érixovgicbeicay otto 
5) arocwbiva és thy “Acinv. as 5@ exBfvar tayiota és 
yi tov EépEnv, mojoas roidvde: 8rs pev gowoe Bacidéos 
Thy puyny, Swpnoacba ypvoln srepdvy Tov KuBepviirnv, Sre 
20 6¢ lepoéwy wroddAovs amadece, dtrotapely Thy Keharny avrod. 
119 odtos Se ddAros Adbyeras Adbyos epi rot Elépfew vocrou, 
ovdapas euovye micros ovre GAXws ovTe TO Tlepoéwy rovTo 
mwdOos. eb yap 89 Taira ottw eipébn éx trod KuBepyyrew mpos 
EiépEny, ev puplyot yvouyos play ote éyw avrifooy pr) ovx 
sav woujoat Baoiéa tovovde, tods pev ert rol Katactp@patos 
xataBiBdoat é Kxolrdny véa eovras Tlépoas nai Ilepoéwy rods 


mpwrous, tay & éperéwy edovrwy Powlkwov sews ov av icov 


Vilt 


wrn0os rotor Iépono. é€éBare és tv Oddacoay. adr 
16 éxrndéev B || via Re 18 fép£ea Be || BacrAros 2 19 


xXprvéw orepavw B: xpvrép orefdvy Holder, van H. || xvBepvirnv B: 


xuBepvyjrea Be 119. 1 dAAos B: dAXAws || A€yerat 6 Adyos CPz: 
Adyos A€éyerar B 2 GAdAws Bs: dAAos (‘ni fuit potius 6 dAAos’ Stein) 
|| 7d post robro B 3 otrw CPz: ovrus || npéOn C: éppéOn B: Epp7iOn 


Pz 4 tov fepfea B: Lepfeaz || uinvz || exw: efw Krueger, van H. || 
py om. B 5 BacrdrAja & || eri: é« B, Holder, van H. 6 via Bz 
| xat tov B 7 S24 || éperpséwy B || xaos Pingel, van H. || Zrov R 
8 OdXaccayv ; (Pingel) van H. 


forms of Persian court etiquette are not 
omitted is a touch not so much of 
verisimilitude as of humour. 


19. Puy fv: 7. 39 supra. 

20. Garorapety viv xepadfv: on be- 
heading, 7. 35 supra; did he wear the 
crown at his execution?! The anecdote 
illustrates the despot’s cowardice and 
sa and the ludicrous loyalty of his 
subjects; it is a part of the comic 
Nemesis, though a trifle grim. 

119. 2. ob8apds tnorye murrés. Hat. 
is no doubt right in discrediting the 
story, but the point he emphasizes 
against it seems a poor one. Persian 

ndees would have been but sorry 
fends at the oars compared to the 
Phoenician tars; and the process of 
pitching a lot of the oarsmen into the 
sea, durin, 
way for those aristocratic amateurs, 
might not have been easy or expeditious. 
Hdt. relates a story which he discredits 
perhaps on the principle laid down 7. 
162. 


5 
otre DAws otre 1d [lepokey rodro 
wGGos: reading 4\dws the construction 


a raging storm, to make ~ 


seems irregular (which is better, however, 
than the very tame 6 dAXos); for is rd 
wé0os nominative (subject) or accusative 
(of reference, limitation)? The latter 
seems preferable. 4)Aws itself is simple 
enough here (‘in other respects’); cp. c. 
116 supra. The wrdéos is self-inflicted 
Ne Pahtein tek ched 

4, vy yéepyor ve. 
Eoov : dose Wat mean that he had 
often discussed the story, and never 
found a single person dispute his point ! 
Or does he merely wish to emphasize his 
own conviction by asserting that, if ten 
thousand opinions were polled, they 
would all be found to agree with him ? 
dyritoos, cp. 7. 218 supra. The apodosis 
in the conditional sentence is not ovx 
Ew, strictly speaking, but odx ay rotioas. 
otc Exw . . wh obx ay rorfoa is a clear 
case of the idiomatic use of the double 
negative uh od. Instead of uh ovk ay 
wojoa. Hdt. might have written dcws 
ovx ay érolnce, as he writes below Sxws 
obx &y étéBare instead of uh ovx a» 
éxBadeiv. But Pingel’s emendation (vide 
App. Crit.) is seductive. 

6, ég xolAny véa, ‘into the ship’s hold.’ 
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pév, ws Kal mpdrepov por elpntar, od ypewpevos apa TH 
GXp oTpaT@e atrevoornce és Thy ’Acliny. péya Se wat 1dde 120 
paptuptov’ dalveras yap FiépEns ev +H drlow Kxopidy amixd- 
pevos és “ABSnpa nal Eewlny ré ods ovvOéuevos nal Swpnad- 
pevos avTovs axwwdxy Te ypvotém Kal Tinpy ypvcoTrdcTy. Kal 

> avrol Aéyovc, "ABSnpirar, Aéyovres Epovye ovdapHs miord, 5 
aporoy <avtou> édvcato thy Lavny devyov €& "AOnvéwy 
dricw, ws dv abdein édyv. ta Se “ABSnpa BWpvras apds tod 
“EXAnorovrou padrov dn tod Urpupdvos Kal ris "Hedvos, 


dGey 8) pw dao ériBivas eri rhy véa. 


9 pot om, BP, Stein! || xpedpevos P, van H. 


120 totum caput 


necnon c. praeced. a verb. ovre dAXAws suspect. hab. Krueger, Kallenberg 


3 fevinv B 
Tipper a: Tpejpes CP: tpinped 2 


’ \ 
EMOl & 


(om. 8) 
eixoos) exhib, B™ 

9. ds xal mpdrepdy dpnrar: the 
reference back is but to tee 115-117 supra. 


Gpa Te maar orpare: & merel 
idiomatic 4)Xos without Gietinet reference 
to any division of the army; cp. c. 118 


supra. 

120. 1. péya 8 Kal rd8e papriproy : 
the point here made is a convincing one, 
the fact being admitted. 7éde is not 
merely the exact position of the town, 
nor the fact that Xerxes reached it on 
his return ; for neither of these by it- 
self would prove the point; but more 


generally the whole argument which 
comprises both items. 
2 veras . . dmrucdpevos. No real 


proof is given that the visit of Xerxes to 
Abdera was éy 77 éwlow xoudp (cp. c. 108 
supra); the gewln might have been estab- 
lished, and the gifts presented, on the out- 
ward journey, 7. 109 supra; cp. 7. 120. 
4. Guwday: ITeporcdy Elgos roy dxc- 
vdany xarfovot 7. 54 supra. 
vuhpy: op. 7. 61 supra. For 
xpvodwacros cp. Aischyl. Ag. 776 (769) 


; *ABSnpira:: they 
must have been the ultimate authority 
for the previous statement which Hdt. 
accepts, as much as for the subsequent 
statement which he rejects (Aé¢yowres 
Epovye ofSanes mora). The argument 
and sentence are incomplete without the 
insertion of és “ASdnpa or wapa codéas 


6 <avrov> van H.,, Stein® || d@yvaiwy BBCz 
*“EXAnordvrou 5 padrAov ra ABSnpa pvrar 7 2 
9 va Bs: post hanc voce. et ore (sc. Aeéroves orixo 


4 te om. 8 || rejpy Stein! 3, etc.: Tidpy Stein? : TeApY B: 


5 ovSapos Euorye B: pév ovdapus 
7 mpds Tov 
8 76 Stein®: 7 


dwixépevos or atvrod: cp. App. Crit. The 
statement would be entirely inconsistent 
with Hdt.’s own previous narrative (e.g. 
c. 114 supra), as well as improbable in 
ies ; it raga abate the wth of the 
egend 0 erxes’ flight (evyey). 
The story of ata ais Paya i 
it; but Hdt. takes no heed of that. 

6. Aboaro Thy {évyv: i.e. chan 
his raiment. Stein well cps. the vow of 
Histiaios 5. 106 supra. fdérn was not 
an exclusively male article of dress (op. 
L. & S. and 1.51). It has been regarded 
as emblematic of virility in the one sex, 
and of chastity in the other (cp. Sir R. 
Temple in the Cambridge Review, vol. 
xxvi. No. 643, p. xxix.). - 

a t. 


8. 7m TOO 
must certainly have meant to say that 
Abdera was nearer than Eion to the 
Hellespont, not that it was nearer to the 
Hellespont than to the Strymon. The 

int Is necessary to the argument, but 
it is only obtained by an emendation. 
The substitution of the Strymon for Eion 
in the comparison is awkward, and 
perhaps led to the corruption. Blakesley, 
who obelizes co. 118, 119 on account of 
the weakness of the argument in c, 119, 
regards this sentence as a mere gloss; 
i.e. a fraud within the fraud. Cp. 
App. Crit. 

9. gaol: the authors of the story in 


c. 118 supra, 
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Of 8 “EdAnves éreite ovn olol te éylvovro éfeneiy rh 
“Avdpov, tparopevo, és Kdpvoroy xal Snudcavtes aitav Thy 


xopny amadddocovro é Ladapiva. 


A a 
TpOTAa pev vuy Totae 


Geotor e&einov dxpolima adda TE Kal TpLnpeas TpEeis Powiocas, 
5 Tyy pev és “loOpov avabcivar, 4 mep ere war és gue Fo, 
tiv 88 drt Yovwov, tiv. 8 tm Alavte avrod és Yadapiva. 
peta &@ tovto Sveddcavro thy Aninv nal ra axpobima arré- 
meuav és Aeros, ex trav éyévero avdpuds eéyov ev tH 


121. 1 éyevovro CPs || efeAcev B 
6 Seria || ‘an avréce [és Zadapiva]?’ 
7 rovro del. van H. || ra om. B || éreuyar B 


5 dvaPjvar C || cai om. C 
van H. 


121. 1. of 8: “EdAnves: the scene 
shifts back to Hellas (oc. 121-125) and 
resumes the story drop in c, 112. 
The Greeks are foiled at Andros (even as 
Miltiades had been foiled at Paros, some 
nine or ten years before, 6. 132 ff.). 
Karystos is devastated, Rawlinson 
solemnly remarking that Themistokles 
seems to have lacked the influence, or 


the honesty, to keep his bargain with. 


these unfortunates. What is really here 
disproved is the bargain. atrév: so. 
Téy Kapvorlwy. 

3. daradAdocovro ts LaAkaptva. Had 
they ever really quitted it? Are the 
operations against Andros and Karystos 
correctly dated, or are they duplicates, 
by anticipation, of the subsequent opera- 
tions of the Athenian alliance ? 

rotor Qcotor.. Had Polytheism a 
more vivid sense of the divine presences 
and operations than our Christendom ? 
The nations nowadays seldom venture 
upon particular offerings to the Deity in 
acknowledgement of victory. Or does 
our religion dispose us rather to set the 
re powers and graces on the losing 
side ? 


4. &etrov after éfedet just above, in 

a totally different sense, is not happy, 
is an ‘unconscious iteration.’ 

d&xpo@l(via: a poetical word (but 

found in the sing., Thuc. 1. 132. 2) and 

properly an adjective. dva@efva: appears 

to be an epexegetical infinitive, nor does 


‘ it involve the conclusion that these 


dedications were carried out, or set up, 
immediately. 

5. § wep tn cal & Gt fv. It is 
surely a curious remark for Hdt. to 
make, that of the three Phoenician 
triremes dedicated for erection, one at 
the Isthmos, one at Sunion, and one in 
Salamis, the first was still in existence 


2 Snwoavres B || avréwy z 


down to his own day. What then of 
the other two? Had they disappeared ? 
Or had Hdt. seen the one at the itunes, 
but not the other two? Or had he 
certain information about the first, but 
not about the others? It is remarkable 
that two of these national dedications 
were to be upon Attic soil, and that of 
those two Hdt. appears to have no 
precise knowledge. 

6. re Alavnr. Hat. does not specify 
to whom the dedications at Sunion and 
the Isthmos were made ; presumably to 
Athene and to Poseidon—by so little 
were the gods and heroes then dis- 
tinguished. Aias is of course the Aiakid, 
op. c. 64 supra. atrod, ‘on the spot.’ 

7. pera 8 rodro: i.e. after the 
éfalpecis dxpoOwlwy. ‘The’ dxpoina 
sent to Delphi had presumably been 
included in the operation, before the 
division of the spoil; but each state, 
to whom a share of booty fell, had also 
to make an offering to Delphi, though 
the point is not quite clearly put by 
Hdt. We learn also from Pausanias, 
i.c. infra, that individual commanders 
made offerings at Delphi from their 
shares of the spoil. 

8. & tév tyévero: the actual fabrica- 
tion and erection of this statue, the 
collective dedication of the Greeks from 
the victory of Salamis, can hardly 
have been effected until the victory of 
Plataia had placed the loyalty and the 
security of Delphi on a new footing. 
Hdt. does not specify the subject of the 
statue. Pausanias 10. 14. 8 (5) is more 
explicit, without fully describing the 
type: “ENAnves 3é¢ ol evayria Bacthéws 
wokeuhoaytes adréfecay pev Ala és 
"Oduprlay xadkxody, dvéfecay 82 Kal és 
Aedgovs *Ard\Awra dwxd Epyww rap év 
rais vavoly éwl re ‘Apreuoly xat év 
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xeipl axpwrypioy veds, day péyabos Suddexa anyéov: éornxee 


Sé otros Ty Twep 0 Maxedav ’AddEavdpos a ypiceos. 


yrayres 5é axpobima ot “EXXnves és Aedrovs erreipwtay tov 
Ocov Kowy e¢ AeAGBnKe TWAnpea Kal dpecra Ta axpobina. 
6 8€ wap’ “EAMjvov pev trav GAdkwov epynce eye, Tapa - 
Aiyuwntéwy 58 ov, GAd arralree avtods Ta apioTnia Ths evs 


lal 


Larapyive vavpayins. Alywirar 8¢ wvOdpuevor avébecav aorépas 
xpucéous, of drt ictod yadnéou éotaor pels él ris yovlns, 
ayyordrw tod Kpolcou xpyrijpos. 


9 xepi z || dxpwrjpiov post éxwv B || veds BCP: vyds z || Suwxaidexa a 


|| €&>rnxe RSV, van H. (éoryxe B ap. Holder) 
4 6 & wadAjvuv A} || exe 2 || rap’ BPz 5 
8 dyxordto aP || xpoicov Pz: ypuvcot B: xpoicew (Kpor- 


BCP: exnpwreov z 
adAX” Pz 
ceiov coni. Stein?, recep. Holder) 


Zarapivc, Apollo had precious little 
claim to an offering from Salamis (and 
it might have been the god’s guilty 
conscience which led him to decline the 
offering of Themistokles! Pausan. J.c, 
He could hardly have been wroth with 
the Athenian for the defence of the 
medizers, Plutarch Themist. 20). 

9. cee 8. . 5 xpboeos. To mark 
the position of the god's by the man’s 
image, if both were still in sifu, is an 


odd procedure. [Demosth.] 12, 164 
dur. émor. mentions ‘the golden 
Alexander’ as an offering at Delphi 


made} by Alex. I. from the spoil (ray 
alxuarwrav Midwy) captured by him 
on the site of Amphipolis—a very 
questionable item of history. Blakesley 
éorhxee . . 6 xptceos as the note 
of a later editor, on two grounds: (1) a 
rtrait statue of a living person would 
Be an anachronism; (2) a gold statue 
seems too rich for the Makedonians of 
the period; and thinks the Alexander 
here named was Alex. Magnus. As to 
(2), the statue would be bronze gilt, and 
Alexander was wealthy, cp. 5. 17. As 
to (1), the portrait was probably an ideal, 
and the text above cited is some con- 
firmation of Hdt. 

122. 1. wéwpavres 84 Hat. seems to 
assume that this mission and inquiry 
followed at once, and at the same time. 
But a more or less considerable interval 
is involved (a) in the military situation, 
which would make such offerings an 
absurdity, while Mardonios was still 
about ; (d) in the ape assumption 
that various states made separate 
offerings ; (c) in the time necessary for 


122. 2 éxnpdtwv 


the designing and execution of such 
dedications. In this ‘common inquiry 
by the Hellenes’ we may fairly see the 
hand of the Amphiktyons, at the date 
of the attem revival and develop- 
ment of the e, the rehabilitation 
of Delphi, and the reaction against 
Athens and the Delian movement ; cp. 
7. 228 supra. 

5. ta dpirrhia ris iy Zadaptn 
vavpax(ns, ‘the prize of valour for the 
sea-fight at Salamis.’ The Aiginetans 
themselves had obtained the first prize 
in the battle (c 98 supra); and this 
passage has eee? been taken to 
mean that the god made a special 
demand upon the Aiginetans, as the 
dporevoayres. Stein more subtly in- 
terprets the god as claiming for himself 
the award, and conjectures that the 
Aiginetans had been favoured in the 

t with a propitious sign, such as 
befell Lysander at Aigospotami (Plutarch 
Lysandr, 12), viz. an apparition of the 
Dioskuroi, and of Apollon Delphinios, 
a special patron of the Aiginetans—the 
three being represented by the stars on 
the Aiginetan offering. is explana- 
tion is acceptable, and is endorsed by 
Busolt ii.? 716. 8. It was a compliment 
to the Aiginetans, and a set-back to 
Athens: it was also a direct claim, - 
advanced by Delphi, to a credit for 
the victory at Salamis. Perhaps the 
Aiginetans had already offered the mast 
with two stars (at the yard-arm’s ends) 
(the Dioscuroi), and had only to add a 
third, and larger star, above, to repre- 
sent the sun-god. 

7. yevlyns: sc. roi mxporyylov 1. 51. 
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Vur 


Mera 8¢ ray Sialpeow ris Anins erreov of “EAAnves és 
Tov “loOpdv apiotia Swcovres Te afwrdrm yevopévp “EXX1- 


vov ava Tov modepov TovTOV. 


as 82 dirixopevos of otpatyyol 


Scéveuov tas vrydous émt rod Llocedéwvos tre Bopp, Tov 
smpatoy xat tov Sevrepov xpivoyres ex mwavrov, évOadta was 
Ts avTay éwuT@ éridero thy wWijhov, avtos Exacros Soxéwor 
dptoros yevérOas, Sevtepa S& of aoddol cuvekémirroy Beu- 


oroxhéa xpivoytes. 


123. 1 érAwov Bz van H. 


Svehepov ?? van H. || rocedéovos B 
7 8¢ om. C || guveferurrov B || OeuurroxAja z 


avréwy 2: om. B 
8 éuovvovTo Al: éuvovvro C 


The Krater of Kroisos must be the silver 
one, for the gold one was in the Treasury 
of Klazomenai; 2. This little chapter 
looks very like an addition of the second 
hand ; op. ara a’ 

123. 1. v Sralperiy 
An(yns: these words, carrying back a 
c. 122, show that the Aiginetan episode 
just recounted belongs to a later date, 
and suggest that the record of it may be 
an insertion, not of the first draft ; see 
preceding note. 

2. uz Sdoovres: the prize is 
not a mere ideal award, but sufficiently 
material to pass from hand to hand; 
op. next c. 

3. dvd rov wdde to8rov. This 
proposal to award the prize for the war 
—which is hot yet over—is a little pre- 
mature. Did the Greeks then believe 
that the war was over (cp. c. 109 supra) t 
Or is this episode at the Isthmos ante- 
ee —_ aan rie Or is it 

together apocryphal? It has a some- 
what fabulous air. Pliny 84. 53 has a 
similar anecdote of Polykleitos, pre- 


sumably pseiariete from ioe rn 
orparynyot: apparently of the 
fleet: the admirals (but was Aristeides 


among them ?). The fleetis all appevoey 
supposed to have moved to the Isthmos. 
The Peloponnesian army too might 
still be there; but its organization was 
probably different from that of the fleet, 
and in any case its commanders could 
hardly be conceived as awarding each to 
himself the prize on this occasion. 

4. Svévenov rds Widous érl +r. Toce- 
Séeovos rH Bopp: a specially solemn pro- 
cedure, di igned to secure an absolutely 
honest decision, as in judicial proceedings 


of pev 8) épovvotvro, @emoroxréns Se 


4 Stevépovro Pz: épepov B: ‘Num 
5 xpwveovres van H. 6 


(Plutarch Pertkl. 32 ol &¢ dcxacral rhy 
Yipor dwd rol Bwuol pépovres . 
xplvoev). Scarduew ras yhpous apparently 
means to divide the votes among the 
(posible) competitors for first and second 
place. Cp. diagéper riv yWiidor 4. 138. 
dépew, riGecba. would be. more usual. 
How the voting was actually conducted 
does not clearly appear. Perhaps there 
were two urns upon the altar, into one 
of which each strategos put an ostrakon, 
with the name of his nominee for first 
place inscribed upon it, and into the 
other that for the second place; in the 
scrutiny it would have been discovered 
that in the first urn no two ostraka bare 
the same name, while in the second 
every sherd was inscribed with the name 
of Themistokles. (But how did the 
Athenian himself vote?) The shrine of 
Poseidon and its contents are described 
by Pausanias 2. 1. 7-9, for his own day ; 
the temple in 480 B.o. was presumabl 
the sixth-century edifice, of whic 
oe have been found; cp. Frazer 
iii, 11. 

7. of wodAol cuveérurrov: cp. o. 49 
supra; here (as in 5. 22) the verb is 
used with a personal subject, but appears 
to have merely the meaning ‘ coincided,’ 
agreed ; the fortuitous character of the 

ement may have suggested the use 
of the Petes Na: ‘ust 
qiorrok xplvovres: sc. rTiv 
Sebrepov elvac. Sebrepa just above is 
merely adverbial. 

8. of pay 8) duovvobvro: they were 
left each with one vote only (for first 
place). The same remark, however, 
applies to Themistokles, so that the 
contrast here is not quite complete. 
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Sevrepeiowss trrepeBddXeTO woAdbv. ov Bovropévoy 8 rabra 124 
xpivev trav “EXAqvey d0ovm, add’ dromhedvrov éxdorov és 
Ty éwuTav axpirav, Suws @emoroxréns eBacbn re Kar 
eS0fwOn elvas av)p tmoddoyv ‘EANjvav copatatos dvd wacay 
tHy “EdAdba. re 82 vixdy obx éripiOn mpds trav dv Yada- 5 
pive =vaupaynodytwy, aitixa peta radra és Aaxedalpova 
amixero OéXov tipnOjvac: nal pov AaxeSatporvios Kados pev 
wredéEavro, peyddos Se éripnoay. apiotma péy vuv Socay 

. « EvpuBiddy dralns crédavov, aodins 8 xa Sekdrntos 
@emoronré xa rovrp aorédavoy édralns: eSwpjoavTd té sv 10 
Sym TO ev Undpty xadMotedoavTt. aivécavres 52 modAd, | 


9 vrepeBarre B 


4 ofdoGy 2 || roAAOv BCz || “EAAyjvwy del. van H. 


tum’ Stein?: ¢iAovixéwv? Stein® 


124. 2 drorAwdvrwy Bz 3 éBonbn C 
5 vexwy ‘ suspec- 


9 dvipayabins vel e Plutarch. 


Them. c. 17, Mor. p. 871 dvdpnins supplend. cens. Stein et alii 10 


re: d€ CPz 


9. Sevrepelorcr ero: 80. Tovs 
&\Xous orpariyyots. Sevrepeia (eddacuovlns) 
1. 82; bwepBdrAdX\xcoGa c. 24 a; and 
1. 61 OnBato dwepeBddovro Ty Sber Tay 
Xenuarwy. 

124. 1. od Bovdopdvow 8. . dOdve: 
the sentence may be taken to refer to 
the judicial fiasco just recorded. rév 
*“EX\Afwev=réav orparnryGy. But with- 
out much pressing the passage might be 
taken to refer to a refusal to decide the 
question on appeal, é&xdovrev (each set 
and each contingent) just below favour- 
ing that too. dxplrev is plainly active, 
‘without giving a decision.’ 

@0évos is the besetting sin of Greek 
citizenship, op. 7. 236 supra, and was 
not eliminated between confederates. 

3. é ve wrd.: cp. 6. 131 ofrw 
"Arxpewvlda éBidcOncay dvd ri» ‘ENAdSa. 

7. Cdrt\ov rip : this motivation 
again betrays animus (cp. c. 112 supra). 
The visit of Themistokles to Lakedaimon 
in the autumn or winter (480-79) was 
probably by invitation (cp. Plutarch 
Themist. 17;, and may have had deeper 
political and diplomatic ends in view 
than the Herodotean historiography has 
reckoned with. 

The honours heaped upon the Athenian 
in Sparta Diodoros 11. 27 (Ephoros) traces 
to Spartan apprehensions of reprisals on 
the part of the Athenians and Themi- 
stokles, for the set-back after Salamis ; 
they may have been intended, at least in 
part, to promote a naval policy for the 


11 xaAXdwrevovrs B, Holder, van H. 


future (cp. c. 108 supra), as well as to 
reward its success. They do not 
appear to have turned his head, much less 
won Themistokles to sacrifice Athenian 
to Spartan interesta. Within a twelve- 
month he is in Sparta again, for a very 
different spl a and at considerable 
risk to himself; cp. Thucyd. 1. 89-92. 
The Themistoklean legend had attempted 
to discount his services to Athens in 
aie by ignoring the visit after Plataia- 

kale, and caricaturing the visit after 
Salamis ; Thucydides’ record is a of 
the Rettung of Themistokles, which he 


to the antecedent anecdote, have Coad 
the prize to himself at the Isthmos. 
ms 8txal S€ : the dis- 
tinction between the ‘ethical’ (d»dpyin, 
op. App. Crit.) and the ‘intellectual’ 
virtues, and their rewards, shows that 
the Spartans had some philosophy in 
them! The award is the same in each 
case, an olive-wreath; and the co-ordina- 
tion (which justifies our understanding 
before coplys) is emphasized by 
the words xal rotre (e ipst; cp. «at 
obra: 7. 40, Stein). 

11. Sy@ rep dy xodducrebocayrs. 
Stein observes the astonishing use here 
of theaorist. Perhaps when the chariot 
reached Athens it was not so much 
thought of ! 

alvicayres might seem grammati- 
cally to belong to the rpiyxdcrva, but xara 


125 rae mpoérreppap. 
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mpotrempayv amiovTa Tpinkoavot Lraptinréwv Royddes, ovdros 


of wep imaées xadéovrar, péypt 


ovpwv trav Teyentixdy. 


poovoy 8) totroy mdvrav avOpworrav Trav jpels pev Braptej- 


as 8 é« rhs Aaxedalpovos arixeto és 


tas "A@yjvas, évOatta Tipddnpos “Adidvaios trav éyOpav péev 
Tav @emoroxréos ewyv, GArAws Se ov Tay émipavéwy avdpar, 
Pbovme xatapapyéwy evelxnee Tov Beusoroxrda, THv és Aaxedal- 
5 pova amiEw mpodépwr, ws Sa Tas “AOjvas eyo Ta yépea Ta 


4 
wapa Aaxedapoviov, arr ov 8: éwvrov. 


d 5é, éreire ove 


le e 
éraveto Aéyov Taira o Trpodnuos, elrre “otrw Eyer ToL obt’ 


12 avdvra Pz 
om. 8 3 dvdpwy om. R 
P™) || OepeoroxARa z || ordprny B 


EVEKELTO KGL OVK 2 


obtveow, & reference to the previous sub- 
ject (Aaxeda:uéx100) seems more pointed 
and natural. The alvos perhaps took 
the form of songs or orations in his 
honour ; cp. Thue. 2. 25.2. It is followed 
by the ‘ pomp,’ or escort, to the frontier. 


12. tpinxdoro. Laraprunréoy AoydSes : 


perhaps the royal body-guard, ol rpraxdcros 
lrajs xadodpuewoar Thuc. 5. 72. 4 ae 
cp. 6. 56, 7. 205 supra), a nt 
identical with the corps d élite of hopliten 
described by Xenophon, Laced. Rep. 4, as 
chosen by the three Hippagretat, each 
choosing 100 men, the Hippagretai 
themselves having been selec by 
the Ephors; the corps would then be 
annually recruited, and a fresh levy may 
have been made since Thermopylai. 
There were no real riders in the Spartan 
army of this date, but the title was an 
interesting survival. Cp. 1. 67, a passage 
which suggests that the corps of Hippeis 
at Sparta was partially recruited every 
year, the thirty seniors perhaps taking 
their discharge (and furnishing the five 
"Aya0oepyol), while thirty juniors would 
be admitted to the corps, the whole 
being thus normally renewable every 
decade. But provision must, of course, 
have been m Si for centages 
14, potvoy totrov w. Gv0. T. Fels 
Wypew: cp. Athenian orator ap. Tho 1 
74. 1 wat atrdy &d rotro tpets ériphoare 
wadtora 8h Avdpa tdvoy trav os dpas 
€\Oéyrwv. On the Herodotean formula 
op. e 105 supra. The asyndeton is 
) “aan ; ep. 9. 35 podvo: 8¢ 8 rdvrwr 


KT 
125. 1. ég rds "A@hvas scoms to assume 


13 ovpwv Bz 


125. 2 dOnvaios B || pay 


4 xatapoprréwy aCz (yp. paprréwy 


5 dye z 6 éwvrov B || 


7 ravta Aéywv z || ovrws R 


that the Athenians had reoccupied the 
city ; ep. c. 109 , 
To *AdBvatos: on the deme 


2. ddn 
of Apbidaal ‘6 . 9. 78 infra. Pindar 
composed an Ode (Vem. 2) for the victory 


of Timodemos, son of Timonoos, of 
Acharnai, in the Pankration, about Ol. 
75, @ we too, Mae SHG oe con- 
nexion (op. c. 20), but the only apparent 
lory of the Aphidnian was that he 
lon to the well-defined group of 
tav ty Opav rév Ge The 
anecdote is transferred by Plato Rep. 
329, followed by Plutarch Them. 18, 
to an anonymous Seriphian: had the 
aristocratic tradition in Athens grown 
sensitive of the fame of Timodemos ? 
3. , in its simplest meaning. 
Tay brupavéwy: the word appears 
used in a party sense in [Aristot.] ’Aé. 
won. 28 ray pev éexchayvdy mwpoecorhxes 
Nextas, but in an entirely unpolitical 
sense in Thuc. 2. 48. 3 (d»dpGr yap 
ériparay rica yi tadgos). The meaning 
here ‘Sidve be the two; cp. 2. 89, 172. 
4, ve here appears in its proper 
place as the characteristic Republican 
Vice ; cp. c. 124 supra. The man here 
is mad with it. xarapapydeov: cp. 6. 
75 (dwéAa Be payly votcos ébyra xal wpbrepoyr 
dropuapyérepor of Kleomenes). 


5. wpodtpwy: obiciens, exprobrans ; 
cp. c. 61 supra. The participles xara- 


Hapyéwy and rpogépwy are piled on with- 
out ap er (Asyndeta). 

: to wit, the Olive-wreath, 
the Chariot, the Encomium, and the 
Escort, enumerated in the previous 
chapter. 
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Ay dy dwy BerBivirns érinOnv obtw apds Yraptinréwy, ovr 


avy ad avOpmre éov ‘AOnvaios.” 


éyévero. 


"ApraBatos 5¢ 0 Dapvdxeos avip év Tlépanot Aoyipos 126 


tavra pév vuv és rTocovTo 


nal mpocbe wv, éx S& trav Tnkarauxcdyv xa padrdov ere yevd- 
pevos, eywov 8 juvpiddas ortpatoi tod Mapdowos é£eré£ato, 


mpoereprre Baciiéa péypt Tod mTopov. 


8 Kai éov Valla (etiam si) || xpd A! || otre od B 
126. 2 rpdcbev Bz || yevyodpevos? van H. 3 
4 Baordrja 2 || Fv om. aC 


torovrov Bz 
700: Ov z 


8. day ag pede . . dav ’Abnvatos. 
The Bé\piva here referred to is no doubt 
the small island of that name (Strabo 
375, 398), identified with St. George 
(San Giorgio d’ Arbore) about 12 m. 
due 8. of Sunion. It appears once on 
the Athenian tribute-lists (C.I.A. 87, 
Le. rdgis gépov of 425 B.c.) with an 
assessment of 300 drachmai: perhaps 
& gross imposition. The first éw» is 
obviously red adage rar why not the 
second too? In which case the retort 
of Themistokles has the added sting of 
insinuating gevla against this &»@pwros. 
9. és rorobro, ‘no further’; cp. 5. 50. 
126. 1. "ApraéBafos 8 5 DSapvdxeos 
has been already mentioned, 7. 66, as 
commander (4pywr) of the Parthians and 
Chorasmians. He has not been men- 
tioned above, in the story of the return 
of Xerxes (cc. 115-17), where his pres- 
ence is urgently called for. The omission 
points to the mutual independence of 
the various sources employed by Hdt., 
and also to his failure to fuse them into 
& consistent whole; cp. Introduction, 
§10. The story here told of Artabazos 
teduces even the comparatively un- 
exaggerated record of the ‘flight’ of 
Xerxes given by Hdt. above to an 
absurdity. Stein remarks that Hdt. 
speaks with such tra ut good-will 
and such special knowledge of Artabazos 
that we may infer personal relations 
between the historian and the man’s 
family, or even the man himself. Arta- 
bazos became satrap of Daskyleion in 
476 B.c. in order to further the treason 
of Pausanias, Thuc. 1.129.1. Pharnakes, 
son of Pharnabazos (Thuc. 2. 67. 1), 
plainly a near relative, ia found there 
431-414 B.c., and was in turn succeeded 
by his own son, Pharnabazos, 413-388 
Bc. (Thuc. 8 6. 1). An Artabazos 
appears again in possession of the same 


ds 888 pay Av & 7H 


9 vuy om. aC || 


satrapy (360-53 B.o.); cp. Krumbholz, 
de Astae min. Satrapis (1883), p. 78. 
Stein regards Tritantaichmes, son of 
‘Artabazos,’ the satrap of Babylon (1. 
192), as another of his sons (but cp. notes 
to 7. 82,121 supra), and apparently thinks 
that Hdt. found him as satrap in Babylon. 
(But Hdt.’s visit to Babylon has still to 
be proved.) Cp. further, 9. 89. 

2. &x 8 rév TDAaraucéy cal paddA(ov 
Ere yevépevos: a clear anticipation of the 
story in Bk. 9. 41, etc. The participle, 
yevbpevos, is used from the writer’s point 
of view, and date. Hdt. throughout 
treats the main events as notorious; but 
in the mpdéo0¢ ééy just before the refer- 
ence is to the date of the events in the 
narrative, and might lead us to expect 
yernobuevos. How ra IAaraucd could 
redound to the credit of Artabazos is not 
obvious in the narrative of those events, 
even with this praciudicium to guide us. 

3. Exeov & pvpvadas orparot rod M. 
aAgaro: that would be, strictly speak- 
ing, one-fifth of the army of Mardonios. 
He presumably had some cavalry—say, 
one myriad: that would give him five 
myriad of infantry. If the army of 
Mardonios (Xerxes ?) numbered all told 
ee 800,000, it may have been 
composed of five divisions, each com- 
prising 50,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry— Artabazos being the commander 
of one of these divisions. In Bk. 9, 
indeed, Artabazos appears as almost of 
co-ordinate authority with Mardonios. 
If that was the true state of the case, 
their total forces combined may but 
have amounted to 120,000 men (nominal). 
Cp. further, Appendix II. § 5. 

4. to0 wépou: cp. o. 115 supra. The 
story, of course, conflicts directly with 
both the stories previously told and 
discussed (cc. 115-17, 118-20), and is 
more moderate than either. — 
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s Aoly, 8 Sé dmrlaw sopevopevos cata thy Tladdjvnv éylvero, 
Gre Mapdoviov re yeueplfovros aept @ecoadriny te rat Maxe- 
Soviny kal ovdév Kw Karerreiyovros te és TO GANO oTPATO- 
medov, ovx edtxalov evtuyav amectedot Tloredaijryoe pt) ovx 


éEavdparodicac0as odéas. 


ot yap Tloredaujrar, os Bactdevs 


10 wapekeAnAdnce Kal o vauTixds Tote Iléponor oiydxce hevyov 
éx Yarapivos, éx tod pavepod aréotacay amo trav BapBdpov- 


127 Ss 5é wal of Gdrroe of rhv TlarrAjvnv syovtes. 
"ApraBalos érrodsdpxee rv ToretSacav. 


évOaitra 51 


Urromrevaas 6é Kat 


trovs ‘Oduvblovs amloracba: amd Bacidéos, kal tavrny éro- 


5 éyévero 2 
Stein! 2, Holder (et sic passim) 
arérrnoay C 
van H. 


5. émlow wopevépevos card iv 
TladAfvyy éylvero. Artabazos appar- 
eee) expences no difficulty in march- 
in kwards and forwards in Makedonia 
and Thrace. Is it possible after all that 
Artabazos did not escort the king to 
the Hellespont, but simply went from 
Thessaly to operate against Poteidaia ? 
Or is it even possible that he had been 
safeguarding the king's route all along, 
and never was south of Thessaly until 
he joined Mardonios in the spring of 
479 B.o.? On Pallene cp. 7. 128 supra. 

6. xapeplfovros: cp. c. 118 supra; 
by this time it was winter. Mardonios’ 
men were partly in MaxeSovtn. 

7. Kal ofSdy nw Kxarerelyovros fixe, 
‘Mardonios was not yet pressing his 
coming .., i.e. that Artabazos should 
join him. «xarerelyew is an drat deys- 
pevov in Hdt. éwel-yew is frequent (e.g. 
co. 68 supra, bis). 

8. obx Gixalov. . otx avd 
a Bi) avSpa- 
the idiomatic double negative ph od: 
cp. c. 119 supra. 

10. wapeeAnAdxee . . olxdxee: both 
verbs are strict temporal pluperfects ; 
but the acts were neither synchronous, 
nor are they mentioned in the historical 
order — unless, indeed, the fleet was 
accompanying the king on his way back 
(as the apocryphal story in c. 118 supra 
might be held to imply). 

12, &s 8 wal of GrdAor . . fxovres. 
The revolt of all the towns on Pallene 


odéas: a true instance of 


8 TloreSaupryot van H., Stein?: Mordanjryce 


ll ék THs Zadapivos 2, van H. || 


12 ws ABRz: (Ss van H.) || dAAots B: GAAoe Holder, 
127. 2 6 ’AprdBafos C || Iloretéacavy van H., Stein®: 
moriéacav a, Stein! 2, Holder: zoridainy Bz 
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appears as a direct result of the battle 
of Salamis. As they were the first to 
disown the Persian yoke, so were they 
robably among the first to enter the 
lian Teague (cp. Thuc. 5. 18. 5). The 
proximity of Makedon, and its relations 
with the Persian, were calculated to 
stimulate their Hellenic sympathies. 
The complete absence of any reference 
in the story of the siege of Poteidaia in 
480-79 3B.c. which follows, to the siege 
of Poteidaia in 482 B.c. and the following 
years (Thucyd. i. 58, etc.), is observable, 
and makes against the theory that Hdt. 
was composing these Books for the first 
time ebout the time of the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war. This story may 
well ying J to the first draft of the 
work, and he bas not inserted into this 
context any late reference; the latest 
hint of the final revision of these Books 
occurs above in 7. 187. Perhaps Hdt. 
was not aware of the fall of Poteidaia in 
the winter of 430-29 B.c., Thuc. 2. 70, 
though he can hardly have been ignorant 
of the Athenian blockade, and may have 
avoided express reference to its prolonga- 
tion out of respect for Athenian suscepti- 
bilities. But the argumentum a silentio 
does not carry us very far; cp. Intro- 
duction, § 7. 

127. 3. rots "OAvvOlous . . Kal ars 
gc. Thy “OdvvAov. Cp. o. 121 su or 
the reverse process. On Olynthos cp. 
7. 122. For the Borrutos op. 7. 123, 
@. xédrov 7, 121. 

daloracGa: : imperfect. 
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Aeopeee* elyov 5é adriy Borrsaios ex tod @eppaiov Kxodrov 
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xatéopake eEayayov és Ripvny, ry Se modkw tapaddot 
KperoBovrAp Topwvalp émirporrevew xal Tre Xarxidic@e yévei, 
Kat oftwm “OrduvOov KXar«idées Eoyov. e£erav Se ravrny 0128 
"ApraBafos rH Tloredain éevrerapévws mpoceiye* mpocéyovre 
Sé of mpoOvpwos cuvrideras mpodocinv Tipokevos o Ta 
Lawvalwv ostparyyos, Svrwa pev TpoToy apyiy, sywye ovK 
Eyw eirreiy (ov yap ov Aéyetat), TédXoS pévTor ToLdde éyivero: 5 
Seas BuBAlov ypdrpee 7 Tipokevos Oekwv mapa AptaBatoy 
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4 ot éx Bz, Holder 
128. 3 cuverifero 2 || repdgevos B 


van H. 


7 Topovaiy om. aC || émrerperey aC 


4 rpdérwv Apr. 5 elrat 2, 


6 BiBriov Pz || ypdyouev S (Gaisf.) || rypdgevos OéAwy B 


7 ridfevov B || rapa: wept Valckenaer, Gaisford, ex Aenea tact. 31 


5. Eavacravres 697d Maxeddévey, 
‘driven out by the Makedonians,’ or 
‘retired before the M.’ tré with the 
neuter, or intrans. verb, cps. with 
Ovhoxev, éxmrecety, ae Abe i 

6. xo 2 8 : he ap- 

tly butchered the "aha bitents 
tBottiaians) and threw their bodiee 
into the lake, prob. the Bolyca oon, 
a little E. of the city, Leake, WV. Gr. 
iii. 1655 (4 Boduxh Alum, Athenaeus). 
The commentators, however, generally 
take és Aiweny merely with dayayur: 
if Hdt. had intended that, would he not 
have placed the words differently? The 
Persians worshipped rivers, running 


water, 1. 138. 
Wot . . érurpomedayv: the 
first verb is in the historic present— 


is a common one (cp. 2. 181). Torone 
(cp. 7. 122) was presumably a colony 
from Chalkis. The Bottiaioi were not sx- 
terminated by this massacre at Olynthos, 
as they appear in Thucydides again and 
again, eg. 1. 58. The great Chalkidic 
synoikism of Olynthos took place in 
432 p.c., Thuc. 27.c. To it there seems 
no reference made by Hdt. Olynthos 
thus appears to have through at 
least three stages of development before 
the Peloponnesian war: (1.) primitive 


settlement ; (ii.) Bottiaian ; (iii.) Chal- 
kidic, in two degrees ; in each of which 
the Chalkidic ‘race’ is the protégé of the 
foreigner, Persian, Makedonian. 

128. 2. évreraptves mpoodixe: sc. Tdv 
vooy: the adv. from the pass. part. perf. is 
observable, cp. 7. 58 supra. mpoObpes 
just below reproduces the sense. 

8. Tipdgavos 5 trav Tnvwvaley orpa- 
myyés. The name (Timoxenos) is 
common, but this Skionaian is only 
mentioned again by Polyainos, 7. 38. 1, 
in reproducing this very anecdote. On 
Skione cp. 7. 128 supra. The towns 
on Pallene had not merely all revolted 
(c. 126 supra ad f.) but were all in 
alliance; cp. infra wapyy 32 xal rév 
GAwy TaddAnvalwy cuppa xly. 

4. Sexi . . T&os: both words are 
adverbial; ab initio. . ad extremum. 


6. Skas . . ypdyeae, opt. of indefinite 
frequency ; cp. c. 52 svpra, It is not 
likely that any of these interesting 
documents were preserved, much less 
that Hdt. bad seen them. 

7. rogeéparos was yAudlSas: 
réfevua of the arrow itself, as in 4. 132 
(révde rdv rokeundruy=diorods wrévre c. 
181). The yAugldes have been variously 
interpreted : (i.) of ‘‘ the notched end of 
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yaudidas meprecdifavres xal wrepdcavtes Td BuBdLov érokevov 


és auyxeiwevoy yopiov. 


émdurros Se éyévero Oo Tipmokesvos 


10 Mpodtdovs THv TloreiSacayv: tokevwy yap o "AptaBatos és ro 


ouryrel mevon, 


duaptay Tod ywpiov tovrov BdddNe avdpos 


Tloresdaujrew tov @pov, tov 8 BrnOévta teprédpape Spsdos, 
ola gudéet yiverOa. ev wodéuy, of adtixa to TOokevpa AaBovtes 
ws Eualov To BuBdlov, edepoy eal rods atpatyyous* maphy 


15 0€ kal Tay ddXov Tladdnvaioy cuppayly. 


toto. dé oTparn- 


yotou émireEapévotot tO BuBdiov Kal pabodot Tov aitioy THS 
apodooins edoke pn KatamwrAnta. Tipokesvoy ampodocin ris 
Ki@vaiwv modos elvexa, py voysloiato elvas YKxuwvaios és 


129 tov perérevta ypovov aie mpoddras. 


3 pev 87 TowovtTe TpdTr@ 


émdiotos éyeyovee: "AptaBdtm S& érrecdy arodsopxéovrs éveye- 


8 yAadidas R || BiBAiov Pz 
Tloret8acay van H., Stein? || 6 om. B 


14 BiBrLlov Pz || rappoay A (=M), Gronovius 
16 BBrZLov Pz || paovoa R || 7d airvov S (Gaisf.), Marc. 
129. 2 éyevero Pz 


whefar Tiyokevov B 


an arrow-shaft,” i.e. notched for the 
bow-string (but why, then, the plural ? 
idiomatic, perhaps: besides, you would 
make the notch with two cuts). (ii.) 
Stein understands notches (Kerben) cut in 
the arrow for the first and second fingers 
to draw; but such notches are super- 
fluous. iii.) Schweighaeuser suggests 
four notches, or slits for the insertion of 
the feathers: four is too many (Eurip. 
Orest. 278 f. is not conclusive: odx dpa6’ 
éxnBbrwv Téfwy wrrepwras yAupldas éfopyw- 
pévas ; much less Od. 21. 419): L. & S. 
seem to ay hte (iv.) Blakesley boldly 
understands ‘barbs,’ rather topsy-turvily ; 
it is clearly the upper end of the arrow 
that is referred to, and yAvdldes could 
scarcely mean the (notched) barb: 
arrows were not always barbed, and 
barbs were not always notched. 

13. ola grtéa ylverGar tv moddug. 
Had Hdt. seen any fighting, or is this 
gre hic touch from his literary source ¢ 

phos. . of is xara Aitken aa 

14. Epabov, ‘ perceived ’—they did not 
all, or any, read it. (Cp. isvidapivour: 
ow.) 


Tovs otparnyots: of the Potei- 
daiatai? or of the allies generally? In 
the latter case Timoxenos himself would 
have been included. If by reading the 
document they were able to detect the 
traitor, it must have been written in 


9 éyivero aC || riudfevos B 10 


12 Ilorecdaujrew van H., Stein® 


15 ocuppaxine B 
17 xatra- 


Greek and addressed to him (’AprdéSafos 
Tivotelyw): a gratuitous imprudence. 

15. cuppaxly =ctupaxo, abstract for 
concrete. The list would comprise 
Aphytis, Neapolis, Aige, Therambos, 
Skione, Mende, Sane; cp. 7. 123 supra. 

17. Boge pd karawAfigae T. wpodocty : 
a formal resolution of the Council of 
War: wrpodsooty proditione, i.e. proditionis 
crimine ; xaraxdjtat, if it is to stand (cp. 
App. Crit.), ‘to dumb-founder.’ xara- 
wiétac would be ‘to involve,’ entwist ; 
but the meaning, c. 83 supra, is not 


parallel. 

Zxrovaloy wédvos dvexa: a 
strange degree of consideration! Timo- 
xenos must have been all-powerful in 
Skione, and Skione in the peninsula. 
In 423 3.0. Skione revolted from Athens, 
after the conclusion of the Twelvemonths’ 
Truce (Thuc. 4. 120), for which revolt it 
afterwards dearly paid (Thuc. 5. 82. 1) ; 
but there appears to be no reference 
whatever in Hdt. to those later events. 

129. 2. ec. . dveyéveray: the 
tense does not seem of much importance 
in either case, but has its full temporal 
value at least in the second; the ‘un- 
conscious iteration,’ duplicated by ylverax 
and ‘yevéuevoy, all within four lines, 
marks a certain poverty of style. The 
three months’ siege of Poteidaia will 
have filled the winter of 480-79 B.c. 
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yoverav tTpeis pives, ylveras aduratis Ths Oaddoons peydrn 
wah ypovoy éri moddov. idovtes S¢ of BdpBapoe tévayos 
yevopevoy twaphcay és tiv Tladdjvnv. as 8 tas dv0 yey 
poolpas Svodourropyxecav, ere Se pels trodouroe Foav, Tas 
SceAPovras yphy elvas gow ev ty Tladdjvy, erprOe rAnpprpls 
THs Oaddoons peyddyn, bon ovdapa Ko, @S oF émreyaptos 
Aéyovat, wodAdKs yiwomevn. of pev by véew avTav ovK émt- 
ordpevos StehOetpovro, rovs Sé éemurrapévovs ot Toredaciras 
emimd\wMoavtes oloct amredecav. aitiwv Sé Aéyovor Tlore- 
Sasjras THs Te pyyins [xal ris wAnppmupidos] wal rod Tlepoixod 
awd@eos yevécOas rode, Ste Tot Tlocedéwvos es tov vnoy Kal 
TO dyadpa TO év TH Tpoactelp noéBnoav ovro TtaY Iléepcéwy 
of mep Kat ScepOdpncay iro THs Oaddoons: altiov & TodTo 


5 mwapnoav codd.: mapierav s || pev Svo B, Holder 
7 éow clvac Bz, Holder 


9 yevopevns RS: (yevopévns V): yevopern z || avréewy z 


Souropyxerav Pz || evay z 
€ 
ws om. S 


6 Siw- 
8 conv B || 


10 & a, van H. || o¢ om. BPz, Holder, van H. || Ilorecdaciras (bis) van H., 


Stein®: wordacprae (rordenTar V) 


Valckenaer, Stein?, Holder, van H. 


14 7d év tp mpoactely om. B || éréBnoav AB 


12 xat rhs wAnppvpidos del. 
13 és post dre B || vedy B 
15 roimep z 





3. Apwers, ‘ebb,’ cp. 7. 198 supra. 
The words xpévov érk arodAédy are vague ; 
it is impossible to say whether Hdt. 
means a matter of hours, or of days. 

5. ras S60 péy xrA., a curious particu- 
larity: at any rate, they had not got 
quite half-way. érdéAovurot, cp. 7.171 and 
vrorapbévres c. 67 supra. 

7. wAnppupls, ‘ flood,’ flood-tide: the 
reverse of dave just above ; this was 
the largest on record, or in memory. 
The reference, however, in mwoAAdxus 
yvoudvy cannot be to normal tidal 

henomena such as he has recorded in 

. 198. This passage and that, from 
different sources, are apparently written 
without reference to each other. But 
Hdt. can hardly be taken in this e 
to be referring to the great tidal disturb- 
ances recorded in Thuc. 3. 89. 2 ff. for 
the summer of 426 B.c. He has not 
been working at his composition so late 
as that ; cp. Introduction, § 9. 

8, ds of brixdpror Aéyover: the 
authority (not necessary viva voce) is 
adduced for a statement which Hdt. 
merely gives ‘for what it is worth’; s0, 
too, just below, alriv 
Torebasfras, These citations of sources 
do not, and are not intended to, 
guarantee the statements, much less to 


show that Hdt. has cross-questioned the 
natives. Cp. Introduction, §10. afro» 
is used here in a less physical sense than 
in 7. 125 supra. 

12. déyxlys is plainly identical with 
TAnupupldos (> 2. 11, 7. 198). 

15. atrioy 88 robro e Adyav 
Sporye Soxdover. If just the very 
‘Persians’ (were they all Persians !), 
neither more nor fewer, who perished, 
had been guilty of the sacrilege in the 
a of Poseidon, the coincidence 
would, indeed, have been remarkable: 
but was not the guilt to some extent 
inferred from the doom, on the well- 
established canon which condemned the 
Galileans on whom the tower in Siloam 
fell as sinners above all Galileans? 
Hdt. is less of a critic in this passage 
than in his rationale of Poseidonian 
action at Tempe, 7. 129 supra. Perhaps 
the direct intervention of the deity was 
more intelligible to him, in a case of 
human doéBea, than in the case of a 
natural object. Hdt. does not indeed 
here actually specify the personal action 
of the outraged god; but he must be 
supposed to have taken it for self-evident, 
between the doéBea and the snxly. 
Poteidaia is, of course, a city of Poseidon: 
Poseidon Hippios appears on its coinage, 
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tovs 8é sepuyevopevous 
otro. pey 


Neyovtes ev Aéyery epomye Soxéover. 
amiyye “AprdBalos és @ercadlnv mapa Mapdonor. 
of mporéuypayres Bacihéa obtw éerpn€av. 

‘O 8 vaurixds o FiépEew srepuyevopevos as mpockueke 17 
"Aaly devyov éx Ladapivos nal Bacidéa tre Kal Thy otpatiny 
éx Xepoovjcouv ScveropOyevce és “ABvdov, éxepépite ev Kon. 
gapos Sé¢ émrsddurpavros mpetos ouvedeyeto és Bdpov: at Se 
5 TaY vey cal exetépicay avrod* Llepoéwv Sé nat Madar ot 

Twredves ereBdrevoy. oatparyyol Sé ode erijrAOov Mapdovrns 


130 


16 éuot 8 18 BacrrAja z || otrw erpngav om. a 130. 1 
vauTiKds orparos x || O mepuyevomevos Krueger, van H.: orpards 6 mepe 
yevépevos Stourad, cf. Bursian J.b. 86. 64 || mpocguete van H., Stein’: 
m poo éurge 2 BacrAja 2 || re om. B 3 xeppovycou B: yxepovy7- 
cou C || dcerdpOuevev B || éxesuepire Pz 4 8 a, van H. || zparov B 


5 vnwv Bz 


and Head (Hist. Num. p. 188) regards 
the type of the te m as ‘‘ doubt- 
less suggested by the sacred image of 
Poseidon, which Herodotus mentions as 
standing in front of the city, é r@ 
apoacrely,” The city itself appears to 
have been situate astride the isthmus, 
fortified north and south by two parallel 
walls, and protected east and west by 
the sea. The object of the Persians was 
to enter the city round the sea end of 
the wall (just as Aristeus did in 432 B.c., 
Thue. 1. 58). Stein’s idea that Poteidaia 
was not fortified on the S. side appears 
to arise from a misinterpretation of 
the words in Thuc. 1. 64.2 7d & és rhy 
Tlad\Afvny drelxicroy Fv, which refer to 
the absence of Athenian siege-works on 
the south side. Asa matter of fact the 
Athenians had demanded thedismantling 
of the south wall, rd és TaAdjvny retyos 
Thuc. 1. 54. 2, a demand compliance 
with which would have placed the town 
at the mercy of the sea-power. 

16. rods wepryevopdvous: he has 40,000 
men in 9. 66 wmfra against 60,000 in 
c. 126 supra. 

180. 1. 4 Sivaurixds 5 Elépfew: the 
narrative shifts to the Persian navy, cp. 
ce. 117 supra. orparés is omitted, cp. 
nextc. 1.38. The article is repeated as in 
7. 196, and often ; contr. 7. 124 ete. 

8. éxapéprfe & Kony On Kyme cP 
7. 194 supra. The position was we 
chosen, in relation to Sardes, to the 
northern portion of Ionia and Aiolis, 
and to the Hellespont. It appears, 
however, immediately that some of the 


6 Kai orparnyot S || 5é erAAOdv ade C || papddyvns Mare. 


vessels had wintered at Samos: had 
these not been to the Hellespont, after 
Salamis? It is remarkable that Samos, 
not Kyme, is the rendezvous in the 
spring. xetmepifer, cp. c. 118 supra. 

vros = dpyouévov, a metaphor 
from the day transferred to the year 
(Sitzler). swpdévos keeps up the metaphor 
(Stein). atro®, the adv. of place, ‘on 


the ale 

5. Ileporéwv 8 nal MfSeav of wrcbves 
éreBdrevov. The literal meaning of 
these words is: ‘Of Persians and Medes 
the majority were Zpibatai.’ Not 
absolutely, of course, but in relation to 
the Strategoi. This appears to give a 
very poor antithesis. ‘Of Persians and 
Medes, serving on the fleet, very few 
were other than FXpibatai.’ But per- 
haps Hdt. meant to say that on the fleet 
the majority of Zpibatat were Medes and 
Persians: ‘the majority of those serving 
as Epibatai were of Persians and Medes, 
ol whecives being the predicate: the 

nitive remains problematic. He can 

ardly mean that the ey of the 
Medo-Persian Zpibatai originally men- 
tioned (7. 96) were still serving on board : 
the allusion would be far-fetched. In 
any case the expression is wanting in 
style and lucidity. 

6. orparnyot 84 There are three 
new admirals, or commanders, for a 
fleet of 300; but it appears afterwards 
that one of the three (Mardontes) is in 
command of the Epibatai, and the other 
es in command of the fleet; cp. 9. 
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rovroiot xal abdeddidéos avtod ‘Aptaivyrem mpocedXopévov 
"TOaplrpns. are 5é peyddws wAnyévtes, ob mponucay avaripw 


To pos éowépns, ovd émnvayxate ovdels, GAN év TH Ldum 
Kathpevo. éebiaccov tiv “laviny pt) arootH, veas eyovtes 
aw thot “Idow tpinxocias. ov peyv ovdé mpocedéxovto Tos 
"EAAnvas édevoecOas es tiv “Ilmviny add daroxpycew ode rip 
éwuTav gurdocew, orabpevpevos Str ochéas ovx érredlwfay 
devyovras é€x Ladapivos GAN dopevos atradddooovTo, Kara 
pév vuv tay Odraccay écowpevor Hoav Te Ouug, mefpH Se 


7 apraBurys ibid.: dpratrns C || “Aprayaiew Stein, van H.: 
8 roiode aC, Stein! || dpratvrews B: dpratrew C: 


aiov 
Deven Marc. || wpoeAopéevov B 
dvwréepwr aP 
van H.) 11 was Bz 
rrevoer Gar? Stein? || rv om. B 
yovres C 


Map8évrns re 5 Bayalov has 
appeared already as dpywy ray vnowréwy 
raw éx Tis 'Epv€pis Oaddoons 7. 80 supra. 
He might know something of sea-faring, 
but, as s matter of fact, commands the 
men-at-arms ; op. previous note. 

y os v 6 *Apraxales: the 
Artachaies, no doubt, who was an 
Achaimenid giant, with a colossal voice, 
and had been one of the Commandants 
of the Canal (cp. 7. 22, 117). One 
Otaspes, brother of Artayntes, had 
apparently been dpxwy of the Assyrians, 
7. 63 supra. 

9. "I€aptrpys was presumabl 
the Otaspes just referred to. e dpywr 
of the IRId«rves, however, was one 
"Apradyrns 6 lOapulrpew, 7. 67 supra. 

peydros wh : at Salamis ; 
the expression need not be restricted to 
the Strategoi. dveripe ro xpds dowdpns 
seems to used as an ‘orientation’ 
simply from the point of view of the 
narrative, or dramatis onae, and can 
hardly be cited as proof that Hdt. com- 
posed this of his price in Asia. 

10. dv Ty Zépe xa ou idtdaccoy. 
Samos i, probably the best basis of 
naval operations against an Ionia in 
Tevolt, as the Athenians discover in 412 
B.c. But the Persians in 479 B.c. are 
in full ion of the Hinterland as 
well, and the Lg ie of a merely local 
revolt might well look almost hopeless. 


son of 


6 dpirpys ceteri || rponuray a: rpojeray BP: a 
12 pv aC, Holder 


16 éoowpevos Era & 


13 mrpocerctoer Pax z : 
14 Gri odeas A 15 dev- 


12. ob pav of8é, ‘ yet also not,’ a double 
negative, the elements of which, simple 
and composite, do not cancel but confirm 
each other (Madvig § 209). The opinion 
here predicated of the Persians proved 
ill-founded, a strategic miscalculation ; if 
entertained, it was based perhaps more 
on the presence of Mardonios in Greece 
than upon the non-pursuit of the 

revious year; but the conjecture put 
orward by Hdt. constitutes a justifica- 
tion of the project of Themistokles (c. 
108 supra), and condemns tanto the 
failure of the Greeks to follow up their 
victory. The Persian reflexion takes no 
account of the pursuit as far as Andros. 

14. : the form cradps- 
Mevos occurs 7. 287 supra; cradpedperor is 
found 2. 150. Are we to conclude that 
Hdt. used three different forms of one 
participle? Or that the mss. variants are 
responsible for the discrepancies? o7raé- 
pdouat, orabuéouar, oraOudoua are all 

ossible Jonica (op. L. & S. sub vv., and 


eir Smyth § 688, p. 570). 
16. peal) piece middle (even the 


active is used intransitively). 

16. dooewpivor ficav: the imperfect 
final verb here is as important as the 
perfect participle for describing their 
condition, and the combination, so far 
from resulting in a plusquam perfectum, 
as a thing of the past, denotes an 
enduring state of things, or rather of 
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éovres 88 év Uduw 


dua pev éBovrevovro ef re Suvalato xaxov tovs trodeplous 
mroveety, Gua S& «al wraxovoreov Sky tecéerar Ta Mapdovlov 


20 WpHy Mara. 
Tods 8 “EdAnvas 10 


Mapdemos dv Becoarin ewv. 


te ap yuvdpevov 


qyryetpe Kat 
6 pev 51 reds obew ouvené- 


yeto, 0 5€ vavutexos amrixeto és Alywav, vées apiOpov Séxa 


Kat éxarov. 
5 Mevdpeos tod “Hynolrew od 


17 zoAXdv B 


BPz 2 dxov C 
pevapros C || noriAew B 


feelings: no doubt in this case rp Ovpep 
helps materially to establish the true 
aspect of the verb. They had no 
stomach for fighting at sea: at the same 
time they are described as planning at 
Samos how they may injure the enemy 
—a fruitless quest, if they were not 
prepared to move at sea. The hopes and 
attention concentrated on Mardonios 
suggest that the fleet was to be prepared 
to act, at least on the receipt of good 
news, and possibly upon the receipt of 
bad news. Though now far apart, the 
fortunes and acts of fleet and of army 
could not be matters of indifference, 
even strategically, one to the other. 
Hdt.’s motivations are seldom quite 
adequate or satisfactory ; but in regard 
to the movements, and even the mind 
of the naval forces on the Persian side, 
he probably had access to Ionian sources, 
both narrative and critical, worth some- 
thing. Cp. Introduction, § 10. 

19. @raxototreoy Sky weorderas: cp. 
kapadoxéovres . . TH weoéerar 7. 168 
supra. The substantive wraxoverss occurs 
in Aristot. Pol. 8. 11. 7=183 B of spies, 
‘eavesdroppers,’ employed by Hieron : 
the verb is used by Xenophon and 
others. 

181. 1. 7d re fap ywdpevoy xri., ‘ the 
approach of spring, and the presence of 
Mardonios in Thessaly ’ (cp. c. 118 supra, 
188 infra). Hyepe, excitabat: not yet 
sufficiently, however, to pane an army 
together; it was only the ships which 
were under way. Aigina is the port of 
rendezvous ; the fleet is counted at 110; 
itscomposition and the provenienceof the 
various contingents are left as matters 
of inference and conjecture, no less than 


otpatnyos §& xat vavapyos Fv Aeutuyldns o 
‘Imroxpatidew tod Aeuruyiden 
18 eBovAetoavro B || Suvéaro Marc.: Svvavro z 


19 xat om. BSV || dxne A: don C: oxy ceteri 
3 vines aBe 


131. 1 yevdpevov 
4 Aewrvyxidns A™ (dis) 5 


the respective numbers of Ionian and 
other vessels in the Persian fleet at 
Samoa, c. 180 supra. 

4. otpa 38 nal vatapxos, ‘com- 
mander-in-chief and navarch ' (primarily 
a ae title ?). co. 2 (orparzyés) 
and 42 (vyavapxos). e investment of a 
king with the ‘ navarchy ’ is remarkable : 
barring Pausanias, the Regent, such a 
commission is unparalleled in the fifth 
century B.c. After the 6fpcs of Pausanias 
(c. 8 supra) there is a long interval to the 
appointment of Agesilaos in 395-94 B.c., 

enoph. Hell. 3. 4. 27, and Agesilaos 


appointed a deputy. 

Acvrvx@ns:  Leotychidas here 
introduced with an immense flourish of 
trumpets is an old acquaintance, as the 
work now stands; cp. 6. 71 etc. How- 
ever weak oe a — Pipes the 

tronymic, the two Heraklei pedigrees 
fn these Books must be regarded as good 
evidence of the earlier composition of 
Bks. 7-9. It seems rey unlikely that 
Hdt. would have reserved these pedigrees 
throughout his work for the sake of 
especially glorifying Leonidas and Leoty- 
chidas at the end, the latter of whom 
had little claim to any special honour. 
The pedigree of Leotychidas is interesting 
as proving the distinction between 
generations and reigns, owing to the 
especial circumstances of the succession 
in his case: one has to go back eight 
generations (inclusive) from Leotychidas 
to find the king (Theopompos, 18th from 
Herakles) whose eight ancestors are 
all kings of Sparta. 

5. Mevdpeos: Menares (6. 65, 71), the 
20th from Herakles, belongs apparently 
to the same ‘generation’ as Demaratos 
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7 Xapikew Stein, Holder: yapiAAov B, van H.: yxapidov || rod 


HpaKA€os Tov evvdpou C 


the son of Ariston, whose complete 
igree is recoverable from Pausanias, 
3. 7, and the antecedent names in the 
two Eurypontid pedigrees run back in 
pairs, neck and neck, to Theopom pos. 
“HynoMewo: this Hegesileos (Age- 
silas, Agesilaos) appears in 6. 65 supra 
as Agis, which may be regarded as the 
hypokoristic, or diminutive, but shows 
the independence of Hdt.’s sources, and 
how little he is at pains to harmonize 
them. This A is 19th from 
Herakles, and corresponds with Ariston 
in the pedigree of Damaratos (7. 3 supra, 
etc. ). 
‘Inwoxpar(8ew. An Hippokratidas 
is credited in Plutarch (Mor. 222) with 
& py pee of apophthegms, but as one 
is addressed to a satrap of Karia, its 
author can hardly be this man. Names 
compounded with ixwo- are not common 
in 8 , Where irsrorpogla was compara- 
tively rare; cp. c. 124 supra. Huppo- 
tear as 18th wa allel pel ranges 
with Agesikles in the e igree. 
Seo: Leotychidas 6 xpiros 
is distinguished by Plutarch (Mor. 224) 
from Leotychidas son of Ariston (sic), 
and credited with four smart apo- 
aa (on Opportunism, Economics, 
education, gpk Leotychidas is 
17th from MHerakles, ranging with 
Archidamos I. (On the form of the 
name Aev- = Aew- [Aa-%] cp. Weir Smyth, 
§ 287, p. 254.) 
6. 78 «. This Anaxilas, the 
16th from Herakles (= Anaxidamos in 
the parallel line), may be the author 
of the apophthegm preserved in Plutarch 
Mor. 217 on the Ephoralty, and might 
just possibly be identified with the man 
who sat in judgement on the Atheno- 
Megarean question, Plutarch Solon 10. 
The name was not common at Sparta, 
and was never borne by a king; the 
Anaxilaos of Xenoph. Hell. 1. 3. 19 is 
Bugdrrios xal ob Aaxedaudscos. 
¥ whpov. Archidamos, the 
15th from Herakles in the jpedieree of 
Menares (= Zeuxidamos in the parallel 
list), bears a name which was not un- 
common in the ee. house of 
Eurypontids (Prokleids), though never 
borne by an Agid (Eurysthenid) king. 
VOL. I PT. I 


Thus this grandson of Theopompos may 
have been named from his nels Ghrough 
whom the sceptre descended), and no 
less than five kings in all bore the name, 
of whom the best known was Hdt.’s con- 
temporary, who succeeded Leotychidas. 

* AvatavSp(See: the name Anaxan- 
dridas is familiar as that of the (15th) 
Agid king, son of Leon, and father of 
Kleomenes, as of Dorieus, Leonidas, and 
Kleombrotos; cp. 7. 204 supra. This 
Anaxandridas, 14th in descent from 
Herakles, is not otherwise known to 
fame than as the founder of the cadet 
branch of the Eu utids (Prokleids). 
His name corresponds with that of his 
brother Archidamos in the now elder 
branch of the House. This Archidamos 


was never ; Theopompos was 
succeeded by his grandson Zeuxidamos 
(Pausan. 8. 7. 5). It is rather odd that 


the oath pala (Prokleid) succession in 
the eighth century B.c. should thus an- 
ticipate, with so nice a difference, the 
succession in the fifth century B.c., when 
Zeuxidamos, son of Leotychidas, pre- 
deceased his father, leaving an Archi- 
damos to succeed ; cp. 6. 71 supra; the 
story preserved in Pausanias looks like 
fiction sage ge the nan of the fifth 
century. e ntid line of kin 
would seem to be lon geeclived, or lon e 
cee, than the Agid, for Leotychidas 
is but the 16th king, and in the 16th 
pone from Aristodamos, while 
nidas is the 18th king in the elder 
House; and this discrepancy is rather 
increased than diminished subsequently ; 
but then the lists of kings, and even the 
poe ies, are not above suspicion. 
ith Hdt. Leonidas and Leotychidas 
are in the same generation (21st) from 
Herakles. 

7. Geowdprov: on Hdt.’s own show- 
ing (see below) Theopompos is the 9th 
king of Sparta (Aristodamos included), 
and the 13th generation from Herakles 
included, sabes ese to Teleklos in 
the pedigree of Leonidas, 7. 204 supra. 
This is the only in which the 
name of this king—of as later writers 
have so much to tell us—occurs in the 
work of Hdt. A great external crisis, 
the ‘first’ Messenian war (Pausan. 4. 
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8 TloAvééxrew Valckenaer: aoAvddéxreos || rov mpurdveos om. C || 
Evpur@vros Valckenaer, van H., deinde <rov Ydéov>, sed vide comment. 


infra 


4. 3), and a great internal development, 
the institution of the Ephors (Aristot. 
Pol, 8. 11. 2=1813 a), were dated to his 
reign. The story of the Messenian wars 
is virtually a lost chapter in Spartan 
history to Hdt. (cp. 3. 47, the sole 
articulate reference in the work): the 
Ephoralty he expressly ascribes to 
Lykourgos, 1. 65. The importance of 
King Theopompos dates apparently from 
the Delphic researches of the (Agid) 
King Pausanias early in the fourth 
century B.c. Cp. Ed. Meyer, Forschun- 
gen, i. (1892) 211 ff. 

udv8pov: Nikandros is 8th 
king in Sparta and 12th descendant 
of Herakles (corresponding thereby to 
Archelaos in the pedigree of Leonidas, 
7. 204 supra). The later writers have 
something to say of him: Plutarch Mor. 
250 records three apuphthegms (one of 
them addressed to an Athenian, and 
assuredly not earlier than the fifth 
century); Pausanias 2. 36. 5, 3. 7. 4 
associates his name especially with the 
invasion of Argolis. 

Xapik\ew: Charilaos is 7th king 
of Sparta, and llth descendant of 
Herakles (corresponding thereby to 
Agesilaos in the ti he of Leonidas, 
7. 204 supra). The name appears in 
the Polttics of Aristotle in two forms, 
Xdperros (2. 10. 2=1271 B) and Xapiraos 
(8. 12. 12=1316 a); and later tradi- 
tion had something to say of him, 
making him out a ‘tyrant,’ yet also 
the nephew and ward of Lykour 
and associated in his Reforms (Plutarch 
Lykourg. 5). This latter point is in 
direct conflict with Hdt. 1. 65, where 
Lykourgos appears associated with the 
elder House, two (or, as the Greeks 
would have said, three) generations 
earlier. Pausanias (2. 36. 5, 3. 7. 8, 
4. 4. 3), who gives the father's name as 
Polydektes (not Eunomos), reversing the 
Herodotean order, represents Charillos as 
engaged in war especially with Argos 
cad with Tegea (d/.c.), and as taken 

risoner by the Tegeatai (8. 5. 6) but 
iberated after swearing that the Lakedai- 
monians should never again invade 
Argolis, an oath soon broken (8. 48. 5). 
Hdt. can hardly have been acquainted 


with this story (obviously an Argive 
tale) when he wrote 1. 66. 

Etvépou: Eunomos is 6th king 
of Sparta and 10th descendant of 
Herakles, corresponding thereby with 
Doryssos in the pedigree of Leonidas, 
7. 204 supra; his name is perhaps 
suspiciously significant, coming about 
the time of Lykourgos, and none the 
leas so in view of the Evvoula of Tyrtaios 
(Aristot. Pol. 8. 7. 8=1806 8B), and the 
fact that Lykourgos was made his son, 
in the fourth century theory (cp. Plutarch 
Lykourg. 2); but the name is not an un- 
common one in the historical period (e.g. 
Xenoph. Hell. 5.1. 5). More suspicious 
is the fact that the lists followed by 
Pausanias reversed the order of the 
names Eunomos and Polydektes, and 
that even Pausanias has nothing to tell 
us of Eunomos but that he was son of 
Prytanis, and that in his reign, and in 
his son’s, ‘the land had rest,’ év elpiry 
dcerékecery ofca 7 Ladprn (3. 7. 2). Ac- 
cording to Plutarch (/.c. supra) he came 
to a violent end, being struck down 
with a cleaver, in the preevoreny 
attempt to terminate a brawl. 

8. IloAvSéxrew: Polydektes is the 
5th king of Sparta and the 9th 
descendant of Herakles, corresponding 
thereby with Labotas in the pedigree 
of Leonidas, 7. 204 supra. Curiously 
enough, the name Polydektes is other- 
wise only associated with mythical 
characters, viz. (1) as an epithet of Hades, 
Hymn to Demeter, 9; (2) as king of 
Seriphos, son of Magnes, brother of 
Dictys, changed into a stone, Pindar, 
Pyth. 12, 24, Pausan. 1. 22. 7, Arrian, 
Anab, 3. 3. 1 ete. 

IIpvrdvios: Prytanis is the 4th 
king in Sparta, and the 8th descend- 
ant of Herakles: corresponding thereby 
with Echestratos in the nod iares of 
Leonidas, 7. 204 supra. The name is of 
course significant, and as a magisterial 
title (though not apparently in actual 
use at Sparta) somewhat suspicious ; 
but historical examples of its use as a 
a name are forthcoming (the earliest, 
a Lykian, Ziad 6. 678, also a boxer 
from Kyzikos, Pausan. 6. 21. 8, and 
others). The statement of Pausan. 8. 
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7. 2 that the quarrel between Sparta 
and Argos began in his reign is worth 
very little, even if it be not contradicted 
by the next words, that the Spartans had 
previously made war on the Kynurians. 
rov E vros: the aspirate in 
the word is observable ; the usual form 
is Edvpuxray, for which the variant 
Evpuriwy (a more intelligible proper 
name) occurs, as in Plutarch Lykourg. 
2 where Valckenaer’s emendation Evpv- 
wavra (and Eipyrwerldas) is now accepted. 
(So too in Polyain. 2. 18.) This 
Eurypon is 8rd king in Sparta, and 7th 
descendant of Herakles, corresponding 
thereby with Agis, in the pedigree of 
Leonidas, 7. 204 supra. Pausanias (3. 
7. 1) only tells us of him that he attained 
such glory that the House was called 
Eurypontidai after him, Ipoxdeldas és 
éxetvoy xadoupévous. Plutarch Lykourg. 
2 gives as the reason, Sr: doxet wxpiros 
Evpuray 7d Gyar povapyixdy (sic) dvetvar 
vis Bacihelas, Syparyeyar xai xapfduevos 
tots woNdots. That speculation might 
provoke further speculation: was it 
really Eurypon who established the 
‘younger’ House, or obtained recoyni- 
tion for it, in the constitution of Sparta, 
the dual royalty only dating from his 
day? Polyainos (/.c. supra) has a 
strange story of the ruse by which 
Eurypon obtained possession of the city 
of ntineia for the Lakedaimonians, 
a story which suffers under a double 
anachronism, in crediting Mantineia 
with a democracy, and the democracy 
with surrendering the city to Eurypon. 
Stein? wished to insert rof Zéou after 
Evpupavros. This project was for the 
urpose of harmonizing Hdt. with 
ausanias and with himeelf (1. 65, 67), 


as Stein’ avers. But in reality it would 
have the effect of dislocating Hdt. him- 


self, whose pedigrees of the two Houses 
correspond generation by generation, 
and king for king, as above shown. 
Hdt. ie plainly of a different opinion to 


Pausanias, 8. 1. 7, in regard to the 
correspondences. 

IIpéndXeos: the 2nd king in 
Sparta (reckoning Aristodemos), the 


6th descendant of Herakles, the twin- 
brother of Eurysthenes, and the apparent, 


though not the nominal founder, not the 
Eponym, of the younger House; cp. 
previous note. With Prokles we pass 
on to ground already familiar, cp. 6. 52, 
4.147 supra. The legend of the twins 
is, of course, an aetiological fiction. 
Pausanias has nothing to add to the 
stories in Hdt., but Polyainos again (1. 
10) Sao the ‘ Herakleid’ Prokles to 
the ‘ Eurystheids’ who were in possession 
of Sparta, and has him win a victory 
over them, thanks to his pipers. This 
sporadic tradition is perhaps the most 
suggestive, the most historic-looking 
fossil, in the legendary records of Sparta. 
The name Prokles is borne by many 
historical personages, cp. 38. 50 (an 
Epidaurian), Xenoph. Hell. 3. 1. 6 (ep. 
note to Hdt. 6. 70), 6. 5. 38 (a Phieiasian) 
etc. 

9. ’AptoroSfpov: with this name 
the dlual’ edineee: and the dual royalty, 
cease; Aristodemos is monarch, in or 
out of Sparta, and 5th descendant of 
Herakles ; cp. note to 7. 204 supra. It 
is possible that Aristodemos is a genuine 
ancestor in the pedigree of the ‘younger,’ 
the true Herakleid, and perhaps Dorian, 
House: the legend of the Twins has 
inserted him also as ancestor of the 
Agid, ie. Eurysthenid or Eurystheid, 
House, which was already in possession, 
and with him bis legendary ancestors 
Kleodaios, Hyllos, Herakles. On these 
names see further notes to 7. 204 supra ; 
and on the still earlier and mythological 
stages of the pedigree, 6. 53 f. 

10. rhs ns olxlys tav Bacrréoy : 
these words appear to contain an implicit 
reference back to the pedigree of the 
other House in 7. 204 supra. Such 
references imply the solidarity of these 
three Books. 

11. whtv rév drrad rév pera A. 
wpétev: érrd is a certain emendation ; 
cp. App. Crit. Hdt. might seem to 
have fatien into the vulyarism ‘seven 
first’ instead of ‘first seven’ ; but rpwrwv 
is to be taken predicatively with xara- 
AexOévrwy. It is a material inaccuracy 
to reckon the heroes before Aristodemos 
as ‘kings of Sparta,’ unless indeed Hat. 
means titular or pretendant; but he 
should not be charged with reckoning 
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‘Archidemos son of Theopompos,’ who 
predeceased his father, among the SaocAées 
Zardprns (Stein®). Hdt. nowhere even 


mentions him. Cp. note p. 561b supra. 
13. EdvOiwwos 6 ” : the 
patronymic, though he has _ been 


mentioned 7. 88 supra, is not surprising, 
even if that e be not of later 
insertion ; cp. 6. 181, 186. Xanthippos 
was one of the returned exiles, cp. c. 79 
supra, and may, like Aristeides, have 
already been elected one of the Strategoi 
for 480-79 B.O. 

182. 2. Atyway: arelatively advanced 
post, which would have left Salamis 
exposed, if all the Greek ships had been 
taken so far; we may reasonably doubt 
whether Salamis was thus exposed 
during the reoccupation of Attica. 110 
ahips would not account even for the 
Athenian fleet. 

"Iavov &yyeAo.=zpéoBes "I. (cp. 7. 
1 supra): six in number; see below. 
The genitive is observable; they were 
apparently all Chians, but they act in 
the general interest, and with authority, 
for they demand the liberation of ‘Ionia.’ 
The story is curious and probably in- 
complete. 

4. Odlyp «wpédtepov rotrev: the 
chronological indication leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but suggests the 
winter or spring of 480-79, and even a 
point after the rendezvous of the fleet at 

na. 

as &~lovro: Stein remarks on this as 
& surprising use of the imperfect; but 
explains it (in a note on é¢éporvro 1. 66) 
by two considerations: (a) the extremely 
free use made of the imperfect by Hdt. 
(wie wohl kein anderer Autor), not so 
much with strict temporal reference, as 
with regard to the importance or ene 

of the action; (5) and especially in 


relative or secondary sentences, where 
it is freely so used without regard to the 
temporal relation of the verb to the 
main sentence and its predicate. As a 
specially characteristic case he cites 5. 
21 xai obra . . dtepOdpnoay . . elxero 
yap «rd. (8 in which im- 
mediately afterwards the pl.p. #¢dmoro 
occurs) ; cp. also 7. 195 #ye, etc. © 

5. “Hops 4 BacrnlSee. Baehr 
approves Dahlmann’s supposition that 
the author would not have named his 
namesake unless they had also been 
relatives ; but surely the coincidence in 
their ar (and their ee each 
) ing the ‘tyrannis’ in his native 
place) might be reason enough. Herodo- 
tos, son of Basileides, the Chian, is not 
otherwise known to fame. Baehr, vol. 
iv. p. 401 ff., has compiled a list of about 
a score of men bearing the name of 
Herodotos, the majority late - comers. 
Cp. also Pape-Benseler. The Chian, 
and the Theban for whom Pindar wrote 
Isthm. 1, aro the only ones contemporary 
with or prior to our author. (An old 
Chian inscrip., however, has ’A@nvayépns 
“Hpodérov C.1.An. 382, Stein.) Basileides, 
too, is a not uncommon name attested 
for Athens, Kos, Rhodes, etc. Pape- 
Benseler, i. 199 sud v. 


6. cracvérar oplor yevépevat: olor 
=d)\Afdos. Stein takes the phrase as 


implying that the conspirators came 
together from various cities (or town- 
ships), six or seven of which can just 
be discovered in Chios; cp. Forbiger, 
Alt. Geogr. ii. 199 (Chios, Delphinion, 
Bolissos, Kaukasa, Polichne, Leukonion, 
‘the Hollows’): but why should not all 
the cabal have been resident in the 
capital? For the figure ‘seven’ there 
was high precedent ; cp. 8. 70. 

7. wrt. <A Strattis is named in 
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8 éyivovro aC 
van H. 10 re om. BPz 
Tporwrépwr a: rpotépw B 


4. 188 as one of the Ionian ‘tyrants’ on 
the Danube in 512 B.c., ie. 33 years or 
so before the date here reached : is this 
the same man, or his descendant? And 
at what date was the plot actually 
hatched! dpxy, as in c. 128 supra. 

8. Eevelxavros riv éryepnow: one 
of the participants published, or betrayed, 
the plot; for this meaning of éxdépew 
ep. 3. 71, 74. 

9. bwetloyov, as in 5. 72, ‘ made their 
way out secretly.’ 

10. xal &} «nal, a phrase perhaps not so 
common in these Books ; cp. c. 184. 4. 

vére seems to separate somewhat 
the visit to Aigina from the visit to 
Sparta ; otherwise it might be sup 
that they had been referred by the home 
government to the King Navarch at 


na. 
12. wpofyayov avrovs pdyis 
Afprov, ‘ air difficulty the [onian 
ambassadors persuaded the Hellenic 
admirals to move forwards as far as 
Delos.” There follows the motivation, 
or tationale, of this reluctance in the 
form of two reasons: first, ignorance 
of the topography, a point further 
ais ree by the remark upon Samos 
and the pillars of Herakles ; and secondly, 
apprehension of aap aeaiaa irgborar 
that is, of course, in the shape of the 
Persian fleet. Hdt. does not suggest 
that the naval movements were in any 
degree dependent on the operations of 
Mardonioe and the Persian forces behind 
them in Greece. In his scheme of 
presenting the facts Mardonios has not 
et been brought into Central Greece, 
bat is wintering in Thessaly. Literary 
methods here help to obscure the real 
sequence and nexus of events. 

14. rhv 8 Sdpov briocréaro cal 
. atyev. At 


pee é: 
Delos they were considerably more than 


Hex pe 


9 otrw &: 
12 mporyayov dé sine of B 


odros B || €€ edvres abesse malit 
13 


half-way from Aigina to Samos. This is 
the only in these Books in which 
‘the Herakleian Pillars’ are mentioned : 
indeed, save for the mention of them in 
2. 38, they are only mentioned in Bk. 4 
(and therein seven times, oc. 8, 43, 152, 
181, 185, 196), a striking illustration of 
the ‘Western’ interest in that Book. 
The form of the designation in Hdt. is 
always stn beh (never ‘Hpaxdéos orfjAiaz, 
as in Strabo 169), and the passages cited 
leave no room for doubt as to its 
eke eae significance (=straits of 

ibraltar), but Hdt. nowhere indicates 
exactly what he understands by the 
phrase. His contemporary Euktemon, 
of Athens, apparently understood the 
expression to apply to two Islands, 30 
stades distant from each other, covered 
with wood, and inaccessible for large 
versels, and each provided with a temple 
and an altar of Herakles: Euktemon ap. 
Avienum, Or. maritim. ed. A. Holder (cp. 
Berger, Gesch. d. Wissensch. Erdkunde, 
ii 67). Pomponius Mela (temp. 
Claudii), a native of the region, con- 
sidered the Pillars, or Colamns, to be the 
two mountains, Calpe (Gibraltar) and 
Abyla (‘ABf\uca, Strabo 170: Ceuta), 
Yising on the European and African side 
of the straits respectively (2. 6. 96; cp. 
Bunbury, Anc. Geogr. 11. 358). Posei- 
donios, however, his predecessor, who 
spent a considerable time at Gades 
(Strabo 174), believed that the Pillars 
were literally Pillars, to wit, the bronze 
Pillars 8 cubits (12 feet) high in the 
Herakleion at Gades; cp. Strabo 170, 
where the various alternatives (including 
that afterwards favoured by Mela) are 
set out and discussed, Strabo himself 
finally inclining to the metaphorical 
meaning (but not deciding between 
‘islands’ and ‘mountains’), Our 
clearer knowledge of the early import- 
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ance of Pillar-worship (cp. A. J. Evans, 
Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, 1901), 
and its undoubted association with the 
Tyrian Herakles (cp. Hdt. 2. 44) might 
incline us to take the western ‘ Pillars of 
Herakles’ as really marking the limits 
of Phoenician navigation, and the meta- 
phorical application as an afterthought ; 
but such phrases as 3c’ ‘HpaxNéwr ornéwp 
éxmhéey, dtexwepay (4. 42, 43, 152) sug- 
gest that Hdt. uses the phrase with the 
ig naka reference, and would have 
set the pillars either side the strait. 
The statement that ‘‘the Greeks at 
Delos (in 479 B.0.). believed (émo-réaro 
S6€y, an interesting collocation) Samos 
as far off (4méxaw, cp. 9. 52 infra) as 
Gades” is characterized by Rawlinson 
as ‘‘perhaps the grossest instance in 
Hdt. of rhetorical exaggeration” (5. 
97 runs it close), But it shonld not be 
put down bora to Hdt., least of all 
with the object, ‘‘ by an imaginary etfect 
of contrast, to place in a more striking 
light the rapid increase during his own 
time of nautical power and enterprise 
among his European fellow-countrymen” 
(Mure, quoted by Blakesley ad i.). 
Nor is it to be treated (so by Blakesley 
himself) as a serious record of real 
matter of fact, or feeling, explicable by 
the evil associations which had gathered 
at Sparta round ‘‘the voyage to Samos” 
(op. 8. 56). The case is really much 
simpler. The phrase reproduces the 
impatience of Hdt.’s Ionian source with 
the cautious policy of the Spartan 
navarch (for which there were good 
grounds enough) ; or perhaps it even re- 
flects the scornful witticisms of a period, 
the Pentekontaéteris, when Athenian 
policy had practically made the Aegean 
a mare clausum to Peloponnesian long- 
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ships. At Delos the Hellenic fleet was 
in sight of Samos on a clear day, and 
before very long, in this very same year, 
crossed boldly to that bourne (9: 90 ff.). 
Hat.’s device of projecting this account 
of the naval movement into the record 
of the previous winter and early spring 
has softened the inconsequence. at 
kept the Greek fleet at Delos was, first, 
that they demanded further assurances 
from the Ionians, and secondly, that 
they had to consider the situation 
behind them in Greece. Cp. Appendix 
IV. §9, VII. § 7. 


16. cuvémere . . Gore: cp. c. 15 
supra; there of a strictly formal co- 
incidence, here of a rather more material 
one. 

17. xatrawddéoat Stein regards as a 
slip on a copyist’s part for dvaxAGoa, cp. 
xarawda@oat és Thy "Iwrlny just above, but 
xarawd@oas would then need to be 
supplied with xatrerfpe AfAov, so the 
posse is not quite precisely composed ; 

ence van Herwerden’s suggestion is 
preferable ; op. App. Crit. 

18. xpyi{évrev Xlwv: the six Chians 
had presented themselves at S at 
Aigina, as "Idvwy dyyedo, but they were 


really or primarily mere craci@rat, and 
their credentials may have been in- 


complete: the fleet advances on the 
advent of a Samian embassy, 9. 90 infra. 

19. Td pérov, ‘the intervening space,’ 
i.e. mutual fear kept them apart. Cp. 
7. 11 supra. 

183. 1. Grdcov: on this imperfect cp. c. 
182 supra. Here it seems to be calculated 
rather with regard to what follows—the 
acoount of Mardonios, whose actions 
tata in temporal order the move to 

elon, or even the move to Aigina. 
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Z éxecpépc(e? Krueger, van H. || dppeduevos BP, Stein’, van H.: 
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van H. 
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2. wept rhvy Geooarlny txepate: cp. 
ce. 113 supra. The word xeudfew here 
s = Hdtn. xetpepliew) is observable ; cp. 

- 191. 


dvOcdrev 8 Sppduevos : has the parti- 
ciple any real force? Does it mean ‘as 
he was starting,’ i.e. before leaving ; or 
simply ‘from headquarters there’ (cp. 
c. 212 €€ “Avdpov dppdpervos, where the 
phrase is not quite so much atrophied) ! 
8. xatd ta va: the preposi- 
tion is observable, and appears to be 
used locally and distributively rather 
than of the object or pup of the 
mission (i.e. not ad consu oracula) ; 
Stein cps. 1. 30 ray Dérwra Gepdworres 
weptiyyov Kara Tous Onoaupovs. 
Eiperia yévos, ry otvopa fv Mis, 
‘a man of Europos by name Mys.’ 
Europos as a place-name or town (fem.) 
is found in several quarters, notably in 
Makedonia, Thuc. 2.100. 3. (The towns 
of this name in further Asia were probably 
Makedonian foundations?) The man 
here named was evidently a Karian, cp. 
c. 135 infra: Steph. B. sub v. fort xal 
DA Kaplas, rh» 'ldpidda, ee roo 
Xpvodopos (sc. dvopdfover). "ldpcds 
cp. 5. 118. Oddly enough Steph. B. 
has sub v. Edpwyos: wots Kaplas, 
axd Evpwimouv rod "Idpéws Kapés. 7d 
€Onxdv Evpwyets. Of Europos he gives 
theelhnikon asEvpwrios. Stein? suggested 
Evpwuéa as the true reading here, and 
Stein® suggests that Evpwréa is an 
ancient error for Evpwula (sic), i.e. from 
the small Karian town of Edpwpos (also 
“Tpwuos), Blakesle Sab dorms 3 the 
Karian utterance of the Pythia below) 
makes Mysa Makedonian, and omers 
that Europe was a surname of Demeter 
in the cult of Trophonios, Pausan. 9. 


3 7a om. B || Evpwpyéa emend. Stein, recep. Holder, 
4 xpnodpevov aCP, Stein! 
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39. 5), an ‘Achaian’ to boot. Mys 
(mouse, 2. 141) as a proper name 
is curious, but genuine; there are 
several later instances, e.g. Pausan. 1. 
28. 2 (a celebrated artist, possibly 
contemporary with Pheidias, as he is 
said to have executed the reliefs on the 
shield of the Promachos): a boxer, of 
Tarentum, Suidas sub v. etc. 

4. rév old re fv ods drowaphoac a : 
notwithstanding its plural form, ofa does 
not refer to xpyorhipa, but=pole or Poa 
esset: one relative is enough ! he 
dwbmrepa of the Oracles by Mardonios, or 
Mys, is a genuine consultation, not a 
trial (didwetpa 1. 47) or testing, like that 
of Kroisos 1. 46. On the contrary, it isa 
remarkable homage on the part of the 
Persian to the Greek religion. Delphi 
is apparently not one of the centres it is 
possi . for him to apse " 

6. ob Exo ppdcas’ o Aéyerac: 
Soxda 8° tyes ae Hees conjecture 
appears eminently reasonable, and is 
confirmed pro tanto by the anecdote in 
9. 42 infra: it is, however, remark- 
able that Hdt. had not been able to 
discover the purport of Mardonios’ 
inquiries—in other words, he had not 
been able to obtain any of the answers 
given to Mys. This circumstance 
certainly does not enhance the credit of 
the story, and taken in conjunction with 
the conspicuous absence of the Pythia, 
suggests the suspicion that the whole 
story may be a part of the Rettung of 
Delphi. But it has a bona air 
withal, and reads like a iotian 
memory. Was it, perhaps, one of the 
tales told Hdt. by his Boiotian friend 
Thersander of Orchomenos? Cp. 9. 16, 
and Introduction, § 10. 
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Mare. 4 8) wai: 5) B 

184. 2. AcidSaay: though the oracle 
is mentioned 1. 46, this is the only 
passage in Hdt. where the name of the 
city occurs, the modern Livadia, a place 
of more importance in Roman and 
Turkish than in ancient times. Plutarch 
Lys. 52 mentions its capture and sack b 
Lysander ; Strabo 414 marks its posi- 
tion: AcBddea 3 dorly, Srov Aus Tpo- 
duwvlou payretoy Ypura, xdoparos brovdpov 
xardBaocw €Exov, xaraBalye 8 adrds 6 
Xpnornpiafdueros* xKetrar Ge peratd Toi 
"EXcx@vos xal ris Xacpwvelas, Kopwvrelas 
x\noloy. Pausanias 9. 39, 40 describes 
the ritual from his own experience, and 
gives the story of the origin of the 
oracle. The process of consultation was 
extremely awful, and expensive, and 
apparently could not be carried on 
properly by a deputy, or deputy’s 

eputy (as contemplated in this case). 
The oracle was, of course, chthonian, 
and tpodwyios perhaps originally an 
epithet of Zeus. 

8. xaraBfivat wapd Tpoddviov: the 

ve theron of Trophonios was situate 

eyond the river Herkyna, which rose 
out of a cave in a gorge on Helikon. 
The worshipper crossed the stream and 
ascended through the grove (dvaBaor de 
éxi rd pavyrecoy Pausan. lc.) to the cave 
in which the actual rite took place. 
Several days’ preparation and _initia- 
tion were necessary before the votary 
was permitted ‘to descend’ (és roi 
Tpopwrlov xariévac), and the privilege 
was reserved for the male sex (cp. d»dpa 
here, and dvdpi Pausanias /.c.). rifica- 
tions, divinations, sacrifices, are the 
order of the day, culminating in the 
offering of a ram on the night of the 
actual descent. You are first washed in 
the Herkyna, and anointed, by two 
acolytes, or ‘Hermai’; the priests then 
take you in hand, give you to drink of 
the waters of Oblivion and of Remem- 
brance, display to your adoring gaze the 
ancient image, and invest you with 
proper garb, for the dire ordeal. You 
then essay ‘the descent’ into the house 
of Trophonios. In the oracular chamber 
is a mysterious opening, or well, care- 


3 dvipwy avdpa 


fully built round and over, about six 
feet in diameter, and some twelve feet 
in depth, looking like an oven. Into 
this pit you descend by a light ladder, 
fatreduasd for the purpose, taking some 
honey-buns with you (cp. Aristoph. 
Clouds 507 f.). Arrived at the bottom, 
ou find a small opening at one side, just 
arge enough to it you feet foremost : 
you lie down on your back and work 
through it; and no sooner have your 
knees passed the aperture than you find 
yourself suddenly and irresistibly drawn 
or sucked down into the Holy of holies. 
There the secrets of the future are 
revealed to you in a way over which 
Pausanias somewhat abruptly drops the 
curtain. The exit has to be effected by 
the same entrance (créua 7d lepdy), and 
again feet foremost. By this time you are 
more dead than alive, but the ordeal is 
not over. The priests set you on the 
seat of Remembrance, and question you 
on what you have seen and heard below : 
after they have obtained the requisite 
information, they return you to your 
anxious relatives or attendants, who 
convey you, in a state of trance or 
unconsciousness, ‘back to your apart- 
ment at the sign of ‘Good Luck and the 
Daimon.’ But do not despair: no 
proper consultant has ever been known 
to expire under the ordeal, and some 
have lived to smile again after it. 
és”ABas : it required some effron- 
tery on the part of the Persian to consult 
this oracle of Apollon ; cp. c. 88 supra ! 
Blakesley tries to get over the difficulty 
by supposing that the sack of the shrine 
was not the work of the division of the 
army commanded by Mardonios—but 
according to Blakesley himself Mardonios 
was commander-in-chief all along; and 
again, that compensation was now made 
—of which Hdt. says nothing. The 
important point is that Hdt. is uncon- 
scious of the difficulty, so completely 
independent are his various stories one 
of another. 
4, wal 8) kal: c. 182 supra. 
és OffPas may be taken in a wide 
sense to cover all the territory subject 
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to Thebes (so Baehr): the temple of 
Amphiaraos was not in Thebes proper. 
is rather puzzling; nothing is 
said of a second visit, though doubtless 
he had been to Thebes in passing through 
with the army to and from Athens, and 
doubtless visited it again in company 
with Mardonios (cc. 34, 50, 113 supra, 
9. 2, 15 ete. infra). The meaning is 
complicated by rotro péy* robro ve (in 
the first place, in the second place) im- 
mediately following. Stein suggests 
that spiéra ws daxixero equals srpdra 
dwixero, dwixépevos 846, bat adds that 
Thebes was the first place he visited 
tg. Sage Mardonios in Thessaly #). 
Could Hdt. have meant ws wpdra (‘as 
soon as he reached Thebes’)? Cp. ws 
rdx.ora 1. 65. 
5. Te gd ah "Awdd\Xove: op. 5. 59, 
r which proves that Hdt. 
himself had at some time visited this 
shrine. It was perhaps sutsequently, 
and after his visit, that he added the 
loss-like note immediately succeeding 
88... xpnornpiifecGa., The pro- 


curation of a xpnaoripior by ‘pyromancy’ 
appears to be a special form of Divina- 


tion developed by the Iamidai (cp. 9. 
83 infra) of Elis; Pindar O02. 8. 2 pdyrees 
Gydpes éuwvpas rexuapbueran raparepar- 
ras Awds dpycxepatvov. Cp. Bouché-Leclerq 
ap. Darenberg et Saglio, Dict. ii. 298, 
299. It was practised also in Thebes ; 
cp. Sophok. 0.7. 21 éx’ ‘Iophrov re 
parrela orody. 

7. Twa . . Karexolunce : 
Plutarch Aristeid. 19 reports the actual 
dream which visited the ‘ Lydian,’ and 
which exactly prefigured the death of 
area er _ 

8. : r4peo: this oracle too 
figures in the list of Kroisos (cp. 1. 46, 
49, 52), who, ru@dpuevos abrod rip re dpe- 
Thy xal rhy rd0nv, made presents to him, 
which in Hdt.’s time had been transferred 
to the temple of Ismenian Apollo (1. 52), 
perhaps to prevent their passing under 


Athenian dominion. The actual shrine 
of Amphiaraos himself was at Oropos, 
Pausan.. 1. 34. His valour had been 
shown in his slaughter of Melanippos 
(in return for the deaths of Mekisteus 
and Tydeus; cp. 5. 67); his ‘ passion’ 
in his terrible fate, the earth opening 
and swallowing him up, chariot and all, 
Pindar Nem. 9. 24, Aischyl. Septem 
568 tf. The cult was confined practically 
to Peloponnesos and Central Greece, 
especially Boiotia (Bethe ap. Pauly- 
issowa, i. 1887), and the departed 
seer is really ‘a chthonian deity of 
prachistoric Greece,’ who, in the person 
of his son Amphilochos (cp. Thue. 2. 
68. 3), draws one step nearer to historic 
verisimilitude. The oracle was a dream- 
divination (Pausanias 1. $4. 5): the 
consultant, after due purification and 
sacrifice, sacrifices also a ram, goes to 
sleep upon its fell, and awaits a dream- 
savelation (dvapévovres SiAwow dvelparos). 
Amphiaraos is in some respects a replica 
of Trophonios (both being also distinctly 
of the Asklepios-type), perhaps because 
both are forms of chthonian Zeus. 
OnBalev 6 otSet eon: this 
taboo, or excommunication, is interest- 
ing. Was it restricted to Oropos 
(aurses bis), or were Thebans universally 
excluded from the cult of Amphiaraos f 
There was another Boiotian shrine of 
Amphiaraos near Potniai (Pausan. 9. 8. 3), 
but Pausanias does not record any 
divination there; at Harma, however, 
near Mykalessos, there was a temple 
(Strabo 404) in which, at least in later 
times, oracles were to be had (Bethe, 
l.c. supra). The context here might 
seem to imply that Thebans had once 
had oracles, or at least one response, 
of their ally. 

9. Sa 168: the taboo is obviously 
& much more certain fact than the 
reason given for it. The true reason 
might perhaps be ge in the difference 
of race between the Boiotians of Thebes 
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and the pre-Boiotian population to the 
south, and on the Attic border. Cult 
is stiffer than myth: the Boiotians of 
Thebes might appropriate the story of 
Amphiaraos and make him their friend 
and ally, but they could not get rid of 
the religious interdict. They then 
invented this reason to account for the 
fact. 

10. S&d xprnornpley wovebpevos: per 
craculum cum tis agens, hr: ap- 
parently a spontaneous act. rtotrev 
refers irregularly to the following alter- 
natives. 

12. dwex is strong middle. 
éyxaraxousnOfjvas = pavrederGar supra. 

135. 1. réte: cp. App. Crit. sére 
yaaa re in 479 B.C. 

pot OV: 10,a MON AVIS 
(Larcher); but not exactly mazxime 
mirum (Baehr), rather miraculum, me 
judice, maximum. 
, ‘to have taken place.’ 
Adyeras bd OnPalev: the citation 
of the source seems to suggest a doubt, 
or at least to decline a responsibility. 
pa continues the note of admiration, 
or marks an advance, a heightening, of 
the action. (Cp. Index sud v.) 

2. wepirrpeddpevoy mwavra Ta xp. : 
wepotpwpdoua, a frequentative of mepe- 
orpépoua, itself a word suggesting a 
rather hurried procedure, is perhaps 
hardly complimentary to Mys, whose 
methods al through are somewhat 
summary: is the word supplied by the 


135. 1 +réS« Wesseling, van H., Stein® : 
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‘Theban’ source? The construction 
resembles reperddovres ras mjcous 6. 99. 
Should not rdyra include Delphi ? 

3. rod Iirgov *Awéd\Xwvos To 
‘the close of Ptoian Apollon,’ ie. the 
Apollo of Mount Ptous, the god being 
apparently named from the mount, not 

2 mountain from the god. Mytho- 
logically Ptoos was a son of Athamas 
and Themisto (Asios ap. Pausan. 9. 238. 6), 
perhaps an afterthought. On the con- 
nexion of Athamas with this district 
cp. 7. 197 supra. The meaning of the 
word is obscure: Grasberger (Gr. Oris- 
namen, p. 279) suggests ‘Schreckenberg ’ 
(cp. Schreckhorn in Bernese Oberland) ; 
op. Splxioy <Pplxwmst>, etc. Hdt.’s 
precise description of the site in the 
quasi-note rotro & . . suggests 
autopsy; the note may be an addition. 
The force of the antithesis kadéerar piv 
. . for 8€ is not obvious, but perhaps 
the sense that the name was older than 
the Theban (Boiotian) invasion and 
conquest underlies it. 

5. ris Kewattos Aluwns: this is the 
only sa at mention in Hdt. of the 
Kopaic lake which occupied so large a 
space in W. Boiotia, at least in the 
winter months. The Kwracjs or men 
of Kdra, the township which gave its 
name to the lake, are mentioned by 
Thucyd. 4. 98. 4. Strabo 410-11 says 
that the lake had been called partial] 
after the various cities on its edge until 
the name of (the insignificant) Kopai 
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prevailed: xo:Adrarov yap rolro Td xwplor, 
that place being deepest in the vale (and 
80 never dry). 

"Axpaco(ns: Akraiphia (’Axpaldrcor 
Pausan. 9. 28. 5) was apparently an 
unimportant township belonging to 
Thebes (though to judge by the coinage 
“it must have enjoyed intervals of 
autonomy,” Head, Hist. Num. p. 292), 
and is described by Pausanias (/.c.) as 
standing some fifteen stades to the left 
of the temple. Dr. Frazer's note 
(Pausanias v. 97 ff.) deals with the whole 
situation fully from personal observa- 
tion. The precise site of the temple 
(which has been archaeologically ex- 
plored) is described (73. p. 100) as a 
steep slope, elaborately terraced, high 
up on the chief mountain in the Ptoan 
range. On the highest or sixth terrace 
there is a spring; the temple actuall 
stood on the fifth; lower down the hill 
is an artificial cavern, connected with 
the spring above by an earthenware 
conduit; the oracles were perhaps 
delivered in this cavern by the prophet, 
who had previously drunk of the water 
of the spring (an act paralleled by the 
procedure of the prophet of the Clarian 
Apollo, Frazer Z.c. ). 

6. dwelre : the oratio obliqua 
is resumed for the Theban narrative, 
after the interposed note in Hdt.’s own 

rson. One must understand that the 
eban government had appointed three 


€“eAXe) cancellos pos. Stein® || S€ om. 82, Holder, 
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commissioners to wait upon Mys. The 
subject of Se\Ae must be 6 deds. 

9. wal wpdéxare: there is an apparent 
parataxis, but if the text is correct, Hat. 
must have forgotten the brelre above, 
and the result is an anakoluthon. 
Stein supposes some words to have 
fallen out, e.g. Uerbal re és rd péyapor. 
The seer is here a man (réy wpduarri), 
not a woman as at Delphi. 

Xpav: asin 1. 55, 4. 155. 

10. dv @dpart Eyer8ar, ‘were spell- 
bound’ ; isle re 

11. “EAAdBSos: (as always) an adjective. 

off fev, ‘were at a complete 
loss’; cp. 5. 12. 

18. rhv éddpovro Sé&rov: on the 
imperf. cp. note c. 182 supra. 

Ta heyd trd rod mpodtyres 
ypddey : ve ieatalising to think that 
this precious tablet was carried off by 
Mys to Thessaly, without even a copy 
being left behind! Nor does it x 4 nid 
that Hdt. had seen the original. ere 


is no hope of recovering it now. 
14. Kaply piv yAdooq xpav: sc. réy 
wpophrny=roy xpéuaryrw. Unless Mys 


was a Karian the selection of the Karian 
lan e would have been rather point- 
less The story may be substantially 
true ; it would not have been difficult 
to arrange that the prophet should 
babble a tow words of Karian to the man 
of Euromos, or Europos. One need not 
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Holder: cf. comment. infra 





summon up the ‘subliminal conscious- 
ness’ to oe this miracle. 

186. 1. ¢épevos & 7m & 
Ki 7a xpnoripia, ‘after reading what 

e oracles were saying, whatever it was,’ 
a good illustration of the deceptive 
character of the formulae of the vow viva 
when used to establish the nature of 
Hdt.’s sources ; cp. Introduction, § 10. 

2. vatra : i.e. ‘after doing so.’ 

v= mpeoBéa (cp. 7. 1), and is 
PreENANarSpov hv "Apovres & 
v roy 

Maxedéva : ‘he’ mere occurrence of the 
patronymic would not surprise, even 
though Alexander has been introduced 
at great length in Bk. 5, and mentioned 
before in these Books; but the precise 
repetition of the formula of 7. 173 supra 
is a little perplexing, and that formula 
is in itself remarkable. The repetition 
is, perhaps, to be explained by the hypo- 
thesis that the present ge is of 
earlier composition, and the passage in 
Bk. 7 a later insertion. The uliar 
formula itself, which ignores the fact 
that Alexander was at this time king in 
Makedonia, is more difficult to away 
with. Blakesley suggests that ‘‘out of 
delicacy to democratic feelings” Hdt. 
omits reference to Alexander's true 
position—an explanation which sounds 
a little thin: more probably Hdt. takes 
over the phrase from his source, what- 
ever it was; an explanation which, it 
must be admitted, only puts the 
difficulty one step backwards: perhaps 
the recognition of this passage as 
relatively early in Hdt.’s composition 
may ease his apparent oversight. The 
complete independence of the present 
passage is shown by a reference toc. 34 
supra, where Alexander is acting as 
king or commander of &ydpes Maxedéves, 


3. Hat. ah ee eyo Semper’ 
.% ) for the selection o 
Wee tee as ambassador to Athens: 
(i.) his special relation to the Persians on 
the one side ; (ii.) his special relation to 
the Athenians on the other. 
mpooknSles: afinitate contunctt, cp. 
Pollux 3. 5 ft (Sco: Thy olxerérynTa Thy wpds 
huas éx ouwOhxns add’ otk && dedycys 
Exoucs 1b. 6; mxpoocxnde’s xad’ “Hpbdoror 
ib. 30). 

4. any . . BovPdpns . . toxe, 
‘had ro wife’ (cp. 7. 61.18). The story 
of this marriage is told in Bk. 5. 21. 
This match was a precedent for the 
Great Alexander, had he needed one. 
The absence of any reference here to that 
passage is significant for the problem of 
composition, and points to the priority 
of the present Cp. Introduc- 
tion, §§ 7, 8. The name Ivyaly in 
Makedonia (cp. 1. 93 for Lydia) is re- 
markable ; cp. c. 188 infra. On Bubsres 
cp. 7. eek ree oe eer 

5. vee" 3: this Amyntas, 
son Pini teel and Gygaia, had no doubt 
long been born (éyeyévee) in 480 B.c., the 
marriage of his parents having taken 

lace at least a quarter of a century 

fore; but the date of his establishment 
as a bey or grandee in Asia Minor is not 
so clear, nor whether it was due to 
Dareios or to Xerxes: probably the 
latter. 


6. pyrpowaropos: 6. 131. 
: ® : v8a : there 


7. oe 
isa dowble Phen here: (i.) Alabanda 
was under a native tyranny apparently, 
cp. 7. 195. Butas the tyrant was taken 
by the Greeks in 480 B.c. (2.4) Amyntas 
might have been appointed to succeed 
him. (ii.) But Alabanda was, and is there 
correctly described as being, in Karia. 
Rawlinson observes that geographical 
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limits were not always strictly defined ; 
still, it would be rather curious to find 
Hdt. putting a large city into Karia in 
one Book, and into Phrygia in the next, 
without a word of explanation ; though 
the differencc of sources, and the 
historian’s indifference to their dis- 
harmony, will doubtless account for a 
good deal ; cp. Introduction, § 11. Stein 
approves of Steph. B. ’AAdSacrpa, rérts 
Ppvylas. ‘Hpédoros. But unfortunately 
the other authorities, Ptolemy 4. 5. 59, 
Pliny 5. 9. 61, place Alabastra in Egypt 


(cp. 3. 20). 

8. véuerGar: epexegetical infinitive. 

apéfavés te. . kal : on 

the wpotela cp. 6. 57, 9. 85. What 
benefictum Alexander conferred, or can 
have conferred on the Athenian demo- 
eracy before 480 B.c. (unless his action 
recorded 7. 173 supra were to be so 
accounted), is unknown: Blakesle 
suggested that the connexion was wi 
the Peisistratids, not with the Athenian 
democracy ; cp. 5. 94. But there may 
have been some approximation during 
the period of the Ionian Revolt. The 
story here is doubtless tinged with after- 
thought and anachronism; following 
the Persian war there must have been 
friendly relations between Athens and 
Makedon for a time, or off and on, during 
Alexander's reign. Athenian aggression 
in the north, culminating in the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis in 436 Bc. (Busolt 
111. i. 558), must have strained these 
relations; and it is quite clear from 
Thucydides that the hostility of Per- 
dikkas, son of Alexander, precipitated 
the (so-called) ‘Peloponnesian’ war 
(Thue. 1. 56. 2, 57. 2 etc.). 
oe radar of the vos 

a is not elegant or quite 
correct : one turbata, Becht. It Aaa 
Mapéévcos 82 dwiheEduevos . . Eweuwe. . 
dua perv Ors . . long parenthesis . . dua 
S¢ 6 Mapddstos ruOdpevos Eri ely . . Exeure. 
Perhaps it marks Hdt.’s less accomplished 
and earlier style. 


9. rots : alovs: his object 
was to obtain the alliance, or the 
allegiance, of the Athenians, whereto his 
motive was simply the desire to win 
command of the sea. 

Hdt. fully endorses this calculation 
(74 wep Gv wal fy) : alliance with Athens 
would have given Mardonios, and Persia, 
@ vast superiority at sea. 

Mardoniow can hardly have failed to 
understand (what Hdt. appears in this 
place to miss) that the predominance at 
sea would ipso facto carry predominance 
by land too—not merely by withdrawing 

e Athenian land-force from the con- 
federate army, and completely localizing 
resistance in the Peloponnese, but by 
opening wide the doors into the Pelo- 
ponnese itself—as Hdt. elsewhere and 
afterwards implies (9. 9 infra, cp. 7. 189 
supra). In this passage command of 
the sea is treated as a purely negative 
condition, however important, and 
Mardonios having obtained it, by 
alliance with Athens, is to finish the 
struggle on land simply with his own 
land-forces. 

The passage also runs into a somewhat 
verbose testimonial to Athenian prowess, 
cx hypothest apparently now conveyed 
to Mardonios by word of mouth (dxotey) 
for the first time. As a matter of fact 
Mardonios must long have known all 
this and much more about the Athenians, 
cp. 7. 6 supra. Hat. is here perhaps the 
victim of his Attic sources. 

11. dpa, ‘to his surprise’ (rather 
than ‘of course’): perhaps there is a 
touch of irony in the word. 

ve wxatd O6dA\accvav . . 
érloraro. The verb is co-ordinate with 
é3éxee, and in its Herodotean use not of 
much stronger import (cp. c. 132 supra): 
the co-ordinate sentence, however, ex- 
tends from rovs ydp to xal dAxtwoy, and 
the material considerations in the mind 
of Mardonios are, ex h , (i.) the 
number and valour of the Athenians, (ii.) 
their recent achievements at sea. 
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ouwtuxysvTa oft TaOnpata Katepyacapévous pdduota 'AOnvaious 


érric Taro. 


4 \ 4 ‘4 3 , fol 
Toutay 5é€ mpooryevouevwy Karnrrile evireTews THS 


Gardcons Kpatyceyv, ta twep dv Kal hv, welh TE éSoxee wroAr@ 
a 4 4 4 e / 
15 €lyas Kpéacwv, odtrw te edoyitero KxaTurrepOé of TA mprrypaTa 


écecGar trav “EAAnuKOD. 


raya 8 dv xal ta ypnornpia 


Taitd of mpodéyor, cupBovdevovTa ovppayov tov ‘A@nvaioy 
motéecOar: totce 82) metOopevos erreputre. 
Tod S& "ArgcEdvdpou rovrov EBdopos yevérwp Tlepdixans 


12 odio? van H. 
14 dv: Fv || éddxec van H. 
éAAjvev. taxa S€ ra B 
moveto Oat van H.: of rowjoarGar B 


12. The wa@fpara may include Arte- 
mision as well as Salamis (but hardly 
the disasters due to the storm!): in 
any case the view ascribed to Mardonios 
differs from the official Greek view, c. 93 
supra, though it represents exactly the 
Athenian view, cp. Thucyd. 1. 74. 

15. xarbmepOe . . ErerOar: cp. c. 19 


supra. 
16. taxa 8 av xal ra xpueriiprs 
ra0ré of mpodéyo.: Hdt. opines that 
Mardonios may have been urged to the 
above course (raira) by the oracles 
(consulted by Mys). Rawlinson observes 
that the Theban ‘‘and Phokian ” oracles 
may very well have done so (well, 
hardly Abai, cp. c. 184 supra—but 
perhaps Delphi?). The dxotwr above 
suggests that Mardonios was being 
worked upon : his Theban advisers below 
(9. 2) have still card in reserve. The 
construction with the opt. present (and 
& suppressed protasis) is observable: the 
explanation by the res ita which 
is diuturnior vel saepius repetita (Baehr) 
is hardly applicable: Stein calls it ‘a 
potential present’ and cps. 1. 70 rdxa de 
ay xal ol dwoddpuevor Aéyorey xTh., certainly 
@ more difficult case, for here the opt. 
pres. might seem to accord with the 
phrase used above, érckeEdpevos 6 re Sh 
Adyorra Fy Ta XpnoThpia. 

187. 1. rod 8 "AXrddvSpov rotrov 
EBSopos . An excursus follows 
(cc. 137-139) on the origin of the Make- 
donian y. That this story is 
given in these Books rather than in Bk. 
5. 22, yea, actually there promised, is 
strong evidence in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that Bks. 7, 8, 9 are of earlier com- 
position ; cp. Introduction, §§ 7, 8: that 
it is given here rather than at 7. 173 


13 érurréeato B: yriotaro 2 || rovréwy z 
15 xpeioowyv B 
17 mpodéyovor B: mpodcye z 18 


16 twv om. C || 
187. 1 zepdixns BCB 


is perhaps in favour of regarding that 
passage as of later insertion ; cp. Introd. 
9 


§ 9. 

The Makedonian pedigree could hold 
its own with the Achaimenid (7. 11 
supra), to say nothing of its affiliation, 
through Temenos, with Herakles (cp. c. 
139 infra). The ‘seven’ are reckoned 
inclusively, notwithstanding ‘yevérwp 


re an hapazxlegomenon in 


IlepStxxys. Did Alexander him- 
self emphasize the founder’s name by 
giving it to his own son and successor 
(c. 4548.0.)? Is the legend, in its Hero- 
dotean form, older than the accession 
of Perdikkas II. (c. 454 B.c.)? See 
below. In any case Hdt. was hardly 
the first author to reduce it to writing, 
or even to prose: that had surely 
been done already at the Makedonian 
Court. Thucydides in 2. 99. 3 asserts 
the Argive and Temenid descent, in 2 
100. 2 gives the same number of kings 
(without the names), adding Perdikkas 
and Archelaos his own contemporaries ; 
and in 5. 80 supplies a practical illustra- 
tion of the force of the Argive claim 
(alliance in 417 B.c.). Another and 

erhaps later saga made Karanos 
Kdpavyos), son or brother of Pheidon of 
Argos, found the dynasty, to be succeeded 
by Koivos, Tuplupas, Iepdixxas. This 
version was first given vogue by 
Theopompos; cp. Vell. Pat. 1. 6. & 
Circa quod tempus (sc. Carthag. cond.) 
Caranus, vir generis regit, sextus decimus 
ab Hercule (%), profectus Argis, regnum 
Macedoniae occupavit: a quo magnus 
Alexander quum fuerit septimus decimus, 
sure maternt generis Achille auctore, 
paternt Hercule gloriatus est. Cp. 
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éorl o xatnoduevos TaY Maxedovov tiv tupavylda tpdrTre 


toupoe. €& “Apryeos 
aToyovwy Tpels 


Tlepdixxns, é« 88 


Eduryoy 


adergeoi, Tavayns 
"TAdupray 
Maxedoviny dazixovro és AeBainv tron. 


tay Tnpévov 
te xa ‘Aéporros kar 
trepBarovtes és Thy aves 
évOaita Sé éOnrevov 


és ‘Tddupuods 


érl picO@ rapa te Bactré&, 3 pév larous véwwv, & S€ Bods, 





3 iAAvpixovs B 


6 b€: Kat 2 7 PBaocrdet AB 


5 wepdixns CS || iAAvpwy R || twrepBadrdAovres BV 





Pompeius Trogus 7. 1. 7 ff., Theopompus 
Frag. 29, 30 (Mueller i. 288). A third 
variant was supplied by Euripides’ 
"ApxAaos, cp. Nauck! p. 339, Hyginus 
Fab. 219 (quoted in full by Nauck 
and by Stein). This story was more 
romantic. Archelaos, a son of Temenos, 
exiled by his brethren, took refuge in 
Makedonia, and having won a victory 
for the king, demanded his promised 
reward (regnum et filiam): the king, 
however, sought his benefactor’s life: 
the plot was betrayed: Archelaos took 
his would-be slayer in the pit prepared 
for him: inde profugit ex responso 
Apollinis in Macedoniam capra duce 
oppidumque ex nomine caprae Aegas 
constilutt, As this story was obviously 
adopted by Euripides in compliment to 
the reigning Archelaos, so the version 
in Hdt. is probably a compliment to 
Perdikkas, devised on his accession 
(the precise circumstances of which are 
obscure ; cp. Busolt, 11. i. 558, ii. 792). 

2. ray MaxeSévev tiv tupavvida: the 
phrase ig remarkable: had Hdt. not 
yet acquired his horror of the rupaypis, 
or does he mean to condemn Perdikkas 
I. and his whole descent, or does he take 
the phrase over from his source, or does 
he design to prepare the way for the 
Spartan epigram (c. 142 infra), or does 
calling the Makedonian principality a 
tyranny assimilate it to Greek condi- 
tions, or is rupayyis used here as it 
might be of the Lydian, or any foreign 
monarchy? Cp. 7. 52 supra. 

3. "A There existed an 
Apyos 'Opeorixéy in the Orestis (c 
Thuc. 2. 80. 6), a district round the 
sources of the Haliakmon, in Upper 
Makedonia; Strabo 826 reckons the 
Orestis to Epeiros, and records the 
foundation of this Argos by Orestes: 
obviously an etymological fallacy. Prob- 
ably the Makedonian royal house had 
as little real connexion with Pelo- 
ponnesian Argos as had Orestes with 


the Orestis in Upper Makedonia. & 
’DAvprots perhaps gives the real S0cy 
épuwmpeva. Cp. 1. 5 snfra. 

4. Tavévns: Stein takes the name as 
=Bovxddos, cp. Sansk. gé=fois, ij. 
If so, Hdt. has got the translations or 
interpretations just below in reverse 
order. 

*Adporos: the name appears in its 
Ionic form 9. 26 infra; the preserva- 
tion of the proper form here will be due 
to the source. The name might perhaps 
be applicable to the herder of horses, 
‘awilt as air,’ but there was a mountain 
bordering on the Aous of that name, 
Livy 82. 5. 11, and Hesychios has the 
gloss ’Adpowos, éy Maxedovig -yévos Ti, an 
indication of the real significance of the 
three names as divisions of the Make- 
donian folk, or perhaps of the ’Apyeddaz, 
Strabo 329 (cp. the tripartition of the 
Skyths 4. 5 etc.) (Stein). The name 
Aeropos a8 a proper name recurs, how- 
ever, in the list of Makedonian kings in 
the fourth century B.o. Cp. c. 189. 

5. IlepSixnns: he looks after ra X\erra 
Tov xpoBdrwr, a true shepherd, or goat- 
herd. The expression suggests that 
Hdt. might use zpédfara of larger 
animals ; Pp. 9. 93 infra. 

éx "Darverav  brepBaddvres 
looks like a genuine reminiscence of the 
origin of the Makedonian ‘Apyeddas. 
The route indicated would be over Mt. 
Skardos, presumably by the line of the 
later Egnatian Way. drepf. 7. 168 in 
a somewhat different sense. 

és tiv dve MaxcSovlny : op. 7. 128. 
AdBaly is nowhere else mentioned, nor 
identifiable; a problem of the same 
order as Kritalla, 7. 26. 

6. Wfrevow bri ~: Homeric (not 
to say feudal); cp. Od. 4. 644. The 
juoOdés included board and lodging. 

7. wapa re Baoctké: Pausan 9. 40. 
8 gives his name as Kiscets. So too 
Hyginus (Euripides); cp. note, 1. 1 
supra. 
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6 8 vewtaros avtay Ilepdicnns ta rNertTa rTav mpoRaTwv. 
9 88 yuvy tod Bacidéos abt) Ta oiTla ods eqrecce: Foay 
10yap To mara Kal at tupavvides tav avOpwrrav daoblevées 
xprjpact [ov povvov o Shpos). Exws Se darren, 6 dpros tod 
matdos Tov [Ontos] Tlepdixxew SurrAnotos éyivero avTos éwvrTod. 
érel &¢ aiel tavTO TodTo éyivero, ele mpos Tov dvdpa Tov 
éwuris: tov 8 dxovcayta éofAOe aitixna ws ein tépas Kat 
15 Pépou péya Tt. Karécas Se rods OATas mponyopevé ode 
amaddaocerOat éx ys THs éwuTov. of Sé Tov prcOov Epacay 
Sixatos elvat arrodaBovtes obra efiévar. €vOadta 6 Bacirgeds 
tov picOov mépt axovoas, hy yap Kata THY KaTrvodécny és 
Tov olxoy éoéywy o fAtos, elare OeoBAaBys yevopevos “ pwoOov 
20 8¢ tpiv éym ipewv dEvov rovde arodidwmu,” SelEas Tov Arov. 


8 avréwy 2 || wepdixns CS 9 » 8¢. . éreove sedem hab. infra 
post Sjpos, huc retrax. Stein || BaorAews R: BaorAjos z || ofr ra oitia S 
|| €oav z 10 yap: 5€ B, Holder, van H.: verba Foav . . Sipos 
ut emblema a sciolo quodam addito del. van H.: ov povvov 6 Sypos damn. 
Stein! 3, Holder. Nonne verba Foav yap . . xpiypace inter BacrAéos et 
avr? potius inserenda % 11 povvov a: pdvov || orrwn AB: orrgro 
(Holder, van H.) 12 rov Oynrds IlepSixxew damn. Stein!, secl. van H. : 
Onrds tantum Stein®: rov wepdixxew Pz, Holder, van H.: rov wepdixew B 
|| €wurg z 13 emeire? van H. || éyévero R || tov ante éwurys om. 2 
14 ws Sé qxovoe Paris. 1635 2 || ernrAGe of z 15 dépor és Bz 
16 ys om. Bd || épacay rov purddv B 17 Sixaco. AC: Sixacov | 
eZvas post pio Odv B || droAaBovras Rz || ovrws B 20 rdde C || Seas 
Holder, van H. || <és> tov? Stein®, van H. 


9. & && yuvf}: was the dproxéwos of 


; éwvrot, ‘the loaf of the laddie became 
Kroisos a queen, 1. 51% Hardly; the 


twice its own proper size.’ The ‘double 


circumstances here are more primitive. 
Cp. the story of the Molossian queen, 
Thue. 1. 136. 

: a note 


ray - - Xphpac 

scale of TWrhasyaide? ' Avchatélogias| 
The use of al rupayvldes after Baccdeds 
(ts) is significant ; cp. 1. 2 supra. For 
textual critique cp. App. Crit. Does 
the note explain why the queen was 
cook, or why the herds were pooner 
for in the house (or both)? The story 
is all in one genre, making it easier for 
the herd to turn king, that he has had 
@ queen a-baking for him. Blakesley 
cites Nausikaa a-washing (Od. 6) and 
the brothers of Andromache tending 
herds, J7. 6. 422. Cp. Psalm 78, elegit 
David servum suum et sustulit eum de 
gregibus ovium. 

11. 6 Gpros .. SuwAftows . . atris 


rtion ’ was a portent (répas) indicating 
ingship ; cp. 6. 57, 7.103. dcrAjoros is 
treated as a comparative ; cp. also 2. 25. 


15. épor péya re: of great significance, 


‘ : Le. dwokaBdyres: they de- 
clined to depart until they had received 
their wages ; the nominatives Sixaroc . 
dwodafdvres are nicely idiomatic. Kxaré, 
‘down.’ 

18. xawvodéxn: cp. 4. 103, probably 
a simple aperture in the roof, or dome. 
The construction of the Balkan house or 

alace isin question! It had only a clay 
oor. Was it more than a domed hut? 

19. éréxowv, ‘streaming in,’ yet not 
quite like one river into another, as in 
1. 198, nor as a canal into a sea, 2. 158, 
nor as a bay of the sea into the land, 
2.11. But cp. dpvoduevos injra. 
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o pev 5» Tavayns te wat o ’Aépotros of mpecButepos éxracay 
cxtremAnypévot, Ss HKovsav taira: o Sé wails, ériyyave yap 
eyov pedyaipav, elas tdde “ Sexopela & Baotred ta S.dois,” 
Teprypade. TH payaipn és To eSados tov olxov tov Hrson, 
meptypavas 86, és Tov KxoArroy Tpls apvodpevos Tod Alou, 25 
aGmad\docero avTos te wal of per éxeivov. of pev 87138 
anrnicay, Te S& Baciés onpaiver tus trav mapédpwv olov tt 
yphua qmomoce [Oo mais] cal ws ovv vop Kelywy Oo vewTaTos 
AdBo ta Sidopeva. 5 5é tadra dxovoas nal dfuvOels aéurres 
mr’ avtovs imméas arodéovras. orapos 8é dort dy tH yopn 5 
tavTy, TO Ovovoe of TovTwy Tav dvdpav <Tav> am’ “Apyeos 
dmrdyovot cwrips: otros, éemeite SuéBnoay of Trhpevida, péyas 
obtw@ éppvn wate Tovs imméas pt olous te yevéoOar SvaPiva.. 
of Se darixopevot és GAAnY yy Tis Maxedovins oixnoav rédas 
Tay KyTov Tov eyouévwv elvat Midew rot Topdlew, ev toiar 


21 xat “Aépomos B, Holder || ot wperBurepo. del. van H. Holder: of 
apeoPvraro. B 23 de Sexdpne0a aC || BacrAeds C 24 rovdados z 
25 dadvodpevos van H. 26 éxeivw B: avrod z 138. 2 arijcay 
C: amjecay P: ariecay Bz || BaocAet AB || onpatva: S || tov rus Krueger, 
van H. 3 6 mais secl. Stein® || cvvdwe C: ovvdw B || éxeivwv BPz: 


xaxeivwy C: éxeivwy 6 vedraros secl. van H. 
6 rovréwy z || <Tov>? van H, Stein? || 
am’ apxns Krueger: nonne potius cum van H. deleveris ? 

8 ovrws a || re om. B 


<ws> amoAéovras Naber 


+ 3 


ar €0s : 


7 cwrnprae z 


22. érbyyave . . Exov Xatpay : 
how did he come by it? If the truth 
were told, probably this wdyaipa had a 
good deal to say to the sequel! Was it 
of iron? Was it a claymore? Or 
merely a serving man’s dirk ? 

23. Sacduda & Bacited ta SiBols: 
exactly the same motif appears in the 
anecdote, c. 114 supra; and with the 
corresponding motifs olas éxelyacoc wpéret, 
ipéwp décov. 

25. épvodpevos, 6. 119, as though 
it had been water, a symbolical action, 
repeated, symbolically, thrice: for 
‘three’ and its multiples are significant 
numbers ; cp. 1. 86, 5. 105, and count- 
less illustrations in all literatures, rituals, 
games and formulae. 

138. 2. : Le. ‘councillors,’ 
as in 7. 147, rather than boon-com- 

nions, as in 5.18. twwréas, ‘horsemen.’ 
The litical and military institutions 
of this king seem more advanced than 
the domestic. 

3. ow véw, 8 86. The Sun-rite 


VOL. I PT. 


4 deSopéva. Pz 5 


10 rovrow: B 


appears to have more than a single 
purpose: Perdikkas symbolicall takes 
possession of the Hearth and Home of 
the giver, and takes the Sun to witness 
his claim. Stein quotes Grimm, Rechts- 
alt, 278, on the Sun as the source of real 
tie ales : the story of Dareios’ accession 
Is also to be cited, 8. 86. Cp. also 7. 
8, lL. 37 ff. supra. 

5. St tori. . corp: the 
name of the river is unfortunately not 
given ; it could hardly have been miss- 
ing if Hdt. had himseif culled this story 
at the Makedonian court. It would prob- 
ably be the Erigon or Haliakmon; Stein 
prefers the former, as Hdt. nowhere 
mentions it by name, though he has the 
Axios (of which it is a tributary) and 
the Haliakmon. owrjpia would be very 
agreeable ; cp. App. Crit. Stein thinks 
Er: xal »Oy has dropped out after Ovovcs. 

9. nv Tis MaxeSov(ns : no 
doubt Maxedovls proper, cp. 7. 127. 


10. ré&v xfpreov .. M(BSee0 rod Top8lew. 
Midas, son of Gordias, is, of — & 
Q 
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gveras aitopata poda, dy eExacroy gsyov éEjxovta vdAXa, 


oon te wrephépovta tay Gddov. 
a 4 
Toiat KyTOLTL HAW, as Aéyeras iro Maxedover. 


éy rovrowss xal 6 LeAnves 
treo Sé tap 


xyntev dpos xéerar Bépysoy ovvoya, GBarov bro yetpavos. 


12 addAAwy <xai xpouy> 7 Stein®) || aiAnvos R: onAnvis 8: onAnvds 


V: SnAcvds Paris. 1635 


13 rotre xi#rouw del. Cobet 


14 odpos 


CPs || xeirac a, van H. || BépBiov B || cvoue van H. 





‘Phrygian’ (cp. 1. 14, 35), and ‘Silenos’ 
has already met us on the Marsyas, cp. 
7. 26 supra, but it does not therefore 
follow that the Midas and Silenos myths 
have been transported from Asia, from 
Phrygia, into Europe, into Makedonia. 
Did not the Bryges, or Phryges, go from 
the Axios to the Marsyas} Do they 
not represent a folk perhaps pressed out 
by the advancing ‘Makedonians’ or 
even the antecessors of the Makedonians ? 
Cp. 7. 73 supra. 

11. &y &acrrov: in apposition to Aé8a. 
Hdt. nowhere else mentions the rose. 

Aa: apparently here ‘ petals’ 

—the roses must have been ‘double’: 
do such grow wild (atrépara)? And 
have any wild roses such a perfume ? 
Did the Greeks greatly affect flower- 
gardens? Were their views on cultiva- 
tion not rather utilitarian, apter auctumno 
carpere poma, than vere rosam! The 
garden of Alkinoos grew mainly fruit- 
trees ; the rose is used by Homer but to 
paint the fingers of the Morn (fodo- 
ddxrvudos Huis), or to preserve the corpse 
of Hektor withal (77. 23. 186): ara’ 
The simple word first occurs in the 
Hymn to Demeter, 6. 
: ep. c. 44 supra, 9. 


passage, but is more probably used on 
more general grounds, ‘the notorious.’ 
The ‘capture’ this time is not made by 
Apollo, but by Midas, who caught 
Silenos and conversed with him (Plutarch 
i.c.). Theopompos ap. Aelian, V.H. 3. 18, 
puts a long fable on the Happy Land 
into the mouth of Silenos; Aristotle 
represented him as something of a 
pessimist (Plutarch Mor. 115) and very 
reluctant to answer the question of 
Midas, rl roré dort 7d BéArtov Tois dvOpw- 
wos; Cp. Cicero, Zuse. Dist. 1. 48 
Affertur etiam de Sileno fabella quacdam: 
qui quum a Mida captus esset, hoc e# 


muneris pro sua missione dedtsse 
scribitur ; docuisse regem non nasci 
homini longe optimum esse; proximum 
autem quam primum mort. That 
melancholy doctrine was ‘Trausic’ or 
‘Thracian’ according to Hdt. 5. 4 (ep. 


my note ad /.). 

13. as ord Maxcdévev. The 
citation of the authority, or source, 
implies a misgiving, but does not prove 
that Hdt. had the story from head- 
quarters, or was not drawing on litera- 
ture. The version given was obviously 
‘Makedonian’ in origin; cp. 7. 73. 
trép: higher up the country, 
further inland. 

14. Spos. . : cp. Strabo 330 
(Z 25) 7d Béppuoy Spos & rpbrepoy xaretxor 
Bol-yes Opgxay EOvos Gy rives dtaBdvres els 
thy 'Aolny Dpiyes perwvopdcOncay. 2b. 
26 7) Bépora wédis év Tais Uwwpelas Ketra 
Toi Bepulov Spovs. The wealth of Midas 
is traced (Strabo 680) to the mines repi 
ro B. & The mountain is identified 
with the range between the Haliakmon 
and the Lydias, the highest point of 
which now bears the name of Dhoxd. 
The exact position of the Rose Garden is 
more in dispute. Hdt. here places it in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Beroia 
(without naming it); ie. in Makedonia 
proper, 7. 127. Abel (Makedonien, pp. 
110 ff.) would place it further north, in 
the neighbourhood of Edessa, or “rpg 
the more ancient cradle of the Make- 
donian folk. Kortiim (ap. Baehr ad 2.) 
very happily relegates the Rose Garden to 
the same mythical region as Kriemhilt’s 
Rosengarten zu Worms am Rhin (Rin), 
but instead of Kriemhilt and Brunbilt, 
Gunther and Siegfrid, we have here 
only Midas and Silenos—the romantic 
interest is wanting ! 

dParoy dd xapdvos, ‘inaccessible 
by reason of the climate’—the which 
notwithstanding it was ascended, ‘‘in 
defiance of the assertion of Herodotus,”’ 
by Leake (cp. Northern Greece, iii. 
295 f.), who indeed describes it as an im- 
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deh pass between Lower and Upper 
acedonia. 

15. dvOetrev 88 dppdpevor: three or 
rather four stages in all are indicated in 
the advance of the Makedonians, or 
Argeadai. I. Argos (Orestikon) or 
Orestis may be taken as the starting- 
point, or cradle, far up the Haliakmon, 
and about its sources, Upper Makedonia, 
the (unknown) city of Lebaia. II. The 
parts under Mount Bermion, Edessa, 
Beroia, the 4AAn y# ris Maxedorlys, 
near the Rose-gardens of Midas; which 
might be called Middle Makedonia, as 
no part of it touches the sea, but is 
generally included in Lower Makedonia. 
II. Lower Makedonia, rv &\Ayny Mace- 
dorinv, down to the sea; cp. 7. 127 
supra: Thy wapa Odd\accay viv Maxedovlay 
Thuc. 2c. Thucydides 2. 99 gives a 
more matter-of-fact account of the pro- 
cess, and in a somewhat different 
Stratification, including the further 
stage, the advance to the Strymon: the 
two representations are not at hopeless 
variance. I. The tribes of the first 
region, the Lynkestai, Elimiotai (+ 
Orestai 2. 80. 6) and others érd»wie, 
high up the country, were under native 
kings or chiefs, though owning the 
suzerainty of the ‘Temenids.’ IJ. III. 
This overlordship was perhaps only 
acquired, or reasserted by Bordi as, the 
son of Alexander ; cp. Thuc. 4. 83. 
(Aigai, Beroia,) Pieria, Bottia, were 
the especial acquisition of the Temenids, 
and the strip of Paionia along the 
Axios, as well as Eordaia, Almopia: 
in short, all the territory between the 
Haliakmon and the Axios, together with 
the sea-coast. IV. Mygdonia and the 
territory of the Edonians, as far as the 
Strymon. This region is not yet ‘Make- 
donian’ in Hdt. and was the especial 
acquisition of Alexander I. Cp, further, 
notes to 7. 127. 5 supra. 


189. 2. "“ANsavSpos d5¢ tyévero, ‘the 
generation of Alexander was on this 
wise.’ The pedi of Alexander com- 
svar favourably with the Achaimenid, 

erdikkas the founder. ranging exactly 
with Achaimenes, while by the affiliation 
on to the Temenid and Herakleid 

nealogies it leaves the Achaimenid 
ar behind. If the Makedonian genea- 
logy be placed side by side with that 
of the gy polars Herakleids, Perdikkas 
appears ost contemporary with the 
kings Polydoros (Agid) and Theopompos 
(Eurypontid), at the epoch of the Messen- 
ian war, or circa 730 B.C. (7 names=cirea 
280 years). Eusebius (Chron. p. 169= 
Diodor. 7. 16) gives only 199 years from 
the accession of Perdikkas to the death 
of Amyntas, but prefixes 101 years for 
the three predecessors of Perdikkas, and 
so reaches about 800 B.c. as the epoch 
of the Makedonian monarchy instead 
of 700 3B.c.; see below. The figures in 
Clinton Fast ii® 274 work out rather 
differently. 
"Aptvreo : cp. 5. 17 supra, where 
Amyntas |. has something of a distinctive 
character, in contrast to his hot-headed 


‘son. Before him the kings, back to Per- 


dikkas, are mere names. He is given 
a reign of 49 years: 00. circa 498 B.O. 

3. “AAnéres: the name (’AdAxéras, 
"Adxérns) appears Greek enough, and is 
not confined to the Makedonian pedigree, 
in which it frequently recurs ; a Lake- 
daimonian of the name in Xenoph. Hell. 
5. 4. 56. The king is given a reign of 


18 years, 
"Ad : on the name cp. c. 137 
supra. eis given a reign of 20 years 


by the Chronicon. The name recurs as 
that of a reigning king in the fourth 
century, who, according to Polyain. 2. 1. 
17, attempted to bar the return of 
Agesilaos (in 394 B.c.). 

4. PQvwros is given a reign of 33 
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years. The name occurs in the family 
during the fifth century, cp. Thue. 1. 57. 
3 etc. (a son of Alexander), and was 
not uncommon elsewhere (cp. 5. 47). 
In the fourth century it was destined to 
be eclipsed only by the name Alexander 
itself. 

, tos is given a reign of 31 
years (Euseb. Z.c.). The name is Greek 
enough, and comes near the ’Apyedda:, 
"Apyaio, or ’Apyeior, who play so im- 
portant a part in the whole story (ep. ¢. 
187 supra). It recurs as the name of an 
authentic king in the fourth century : 
Diodor. 14. 92. 4 for 56 pact pera rhy 
Exxrwow Tol 'Aptvrov (383 BO.) derj 
xpbvow ’Apyatoy Bacikefoat ray Makxe- 
Sévwr, rére 62 ’Aptyray dvaxricacia Thy 
Baocdelay. 

TlepSixxys : on the name cp. c. 137 
supra. He is given a reign of 48 years, 
which would make the epoch of the 
kingdom 697 B.c., or circa 700 B.C. 
To this date the Chronicon, following 
the story as given in Theopompos (see 
e. 187 supra), adds 101 years (=798 B.c., 
or circa 800 8.c.), allowing Tyremmas 
43 years, Koinos 28, and Karanos, the 
founder according to that story, 30. The 
pedigree here given is doubtless official, 
and was, perhaps, constructed for 
Alexander I., though the prominence of 
the name Perdikkas might tempt one to 
depress the genealogical essay to a 
date after the accession of Perdikkas II. 
The i may, nevertheless, be 
authentic, at least in its later members. 
Alexander must have produced a pedi- 
gree before he was admitted to compete 
at Olympia (cp. my notes to 5. 22), not 
later than 500 B.c. But the legendary 
apotheosis of Perdikkas may be an after- 
chought ; or else Alexander gave his 
(eldest ?) son the name of the reputed 
Founder of the House, in order the 
better to publish his claims. 

140. 1. éyeyévee practically = éyévero 
oc. 189 supra. 


4 mapa BacorAdéos yee S || Hee z || 
5 é£ éxeivwy és eve Be, Holder 


2. ég tds ” wiper Hdt. throughout 
represents the Athenians as having re- 
occupied the city during the winter of 
480-79 B.C. 

reye rhSe: it is not quite clear 
whether the scene is laid in the Ekklesia 
or in the Boule; but the ambassador 
will have addressed Council before 
addressing Assembly. The different 
meanings, or shades, in eye (of the 
actual audible speech), Aéye (of the sense, 
or m conveyed by the speaker, at 
second hand), and (of the 
substance of a despatch or letter), are 
noticeable; add below where 
Mardonios speaks in person by the lips 
of Alexander. dyyeAly is no doubt in 


this case a written despatch; cp. 
dyyedingpédpos. 

4. ras aGpapréSas . . per(ys: there 
is a distinctly oriental, not to say 


sacerdotal ring about this phrase, and 
indeed the whole letter. The offer 
comprises six items: (i.) forgiveness, i.e. 
no (further) penalties or reprisals against 
Athens; (ii.) restoration of their land, 
i.e. secure tenure; (iii) additional 
territory (at the expense of the Pelo- 
ponnesians?) ; (iv.) a¢rovouzla—no restora- 
tion of tyrants; (v.) rebuilding of the 
temples; (vi.) alliance (duodoyéew: cp. 
duaxplny Avev re Sdd0u xal dwdrns infra ; 
and ¢l)os). 

Whether any such despatch had been 
received by Mardonios or not is another 
question. Up above he has been repre- 
sented as acting on his own initiative, 
or by the advice of oracles. in, 
whether Alexander really delivered just 
this (ré8e) speech, or anything like it, 
is questionable. Baehr, while regarding 
the mission of Alexander as historical, 
says that the speeches, as reported, ¢ 
rhetorum aique sophistarum flusxisse 
scholis ; cp. 8. 40, 3. 80 ete. 

5. periynps: cp. 6. 59 & 3 ad Wépogan 
6 xariordpevos Bacikeds roy wpoodedd- 
pevow Pbpor percet. But duaprddes are 
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not rae § uivalent to arrears of with a dative. The tense here is re- 
e 


tribute ! ebt-metaphor does not 
quite work: but the king ‘remits’ the 
penalties owing to him; and from the 
remission of penalties to the remission of 
‘sins’ the transition is easy. 

9. rotrev: sc. dyyeXay, émicroAGy, 
évrodwy, or rather, in the neuter abstract, 
referring back generally to the king's 
orders: just like ra$ra immediately 
below. 


10. dvayxales ta por, ‘necessity is 
laid on me '—Mardonios. 
Hy pi rd dyrloyv 


‘ unless you should interpose an obstacle’: 
in which case dyrloy is predicative. But 
cp. App. Crit. The vulgate alz:o»y has, 
perhaps, been too lightly discarded : 
it would mean ‘unless you should 
cause me to fail in my endeavour.’ The 
predicative force of the possessive, and 
the idiomatic use of afrioy (cp. oc. 7. 
125. 5 supra) would then be noticeable. 
11. : Mardonios is still the 
speaker, reported by Alexander. 
12 v. 


. L dapdpevor : 
delperOa, cp. 7. 182, 156—in both pla 


markable: is the fresh campaign re- 
rded as a fresh war, or warfare? Is 
not the door diplomatically opened for 
the Athenians to drop their arms, by 
the insinuation that they have not yet 
quite concluded taking them up? 
trep woGe, ‘prove superior’ ; 
7. 163, 168, c. 24 supra. 


13. dvréxewv xrdt., ‘to withstand ’— 
hold out against—‘ for ever.’ 


voy wavra vy: here future, 
cp. 3. 65, (4. 187, 9. 73, 106): in some 
cases the past, 6. 123, 9. 27 (Stein). 
14. ris Ekpiee oTpa ns 
whAlos Kal Upya: orparndaclns ap- 
ears to=orparod). The orparndacly of 
Kerxes is one thing, that of Mardonios 
another. Mardonios may be suppoee 
to be referring to Thermopylai, and the 
destruction of Athens by Xerxes: he 
cannot be sup to have in view the 
naval orparés. He 2 daphne compares 
the immense size, and success, of Xerxes’ 
army (refs orparés) with his own re- 
duced numbers and possible, though not 
probable, defeat. 
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19. Odew: cp. wrodrAdacs dyaras Spa- 
péovrar c. 102 supra. 

21. ratry dppypévov, ‘having taken 
the initiative in that way,’ as aforesaid. 
(Cum haec regis sit voluntas, Baehr.) 

Spor : ep. 7. 145 supra. 
The offer is of distinct alliance, with 
liberty intact (fore AebCepor). 

22, Gvev re Sddr\ov nal dwdrns: a 
standing formula of Hellenic or inter- 
national diplomacy; cp. 1. 69, and in 
actual treaty texts ap. Thuc. 4. 118. 1 
(ddéAws xal ddeis xara rods rarplovs 
vépous); 5. 18. 9 (Sixalws nal dddrws) ;s 
5. 28 dis (dixalws xal wpoOtpws xal 
adddws); 5. 47. 8 (Stxalws cal dBrAaBds 
cal déédws). Sd\0s must be the same 
word as the Latin dolus; cp. L. & 8S. 
The proceedings for ‘striking a treaty’ 
as reported in Livy 1. 24 (sine fraude 
mea, sine dolo malo, etc.) might suggest 
that the formula was very ancient. 

23. éyd 8: Alexander, propria 


Bona. 
24. ebvolys: a thoroughly Attic for- 
mula; cp. complimentary decrees passim. 
ot yap av viv mp&rov éxpaGoure 
must mean, not ‘I have often spoken of 
it before,’ but ‘you have had many 
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practical proofs of it.’ As to the fact cp. 
note above, c. 136. 

26. évopd yap opty: the construction 
appears to be determined by the preposi- 
tion ; cp. just below ef yap évdpwr rofro 


év bulvy. Op. cuvedévac. 
29. xadp rere the youngest 
son, the successor of Xerxes, was known 


to later tradition as paxpéxyep, Le. the 
word is found in Plutarch Artaz. 1 
paxpdxep érexadetro rip deftdy peltova 
rhs érépas Exwr. But the statement 
perhaps rests merely on a metaphor mis- 
understood: xelp=dbvams, e.g. 4. 155. 
Ovid Her. 17. 166 an nescis longas 
regibus esse manus? Pollux 2. 151 éxa- 
révxeip, paxpdxep, efre xara TodbKAetror 
6 ‘Tordowou Aapetos, efre xara ’Arridéovra 
=éptns, elre xata Tods xrelorous “Oxos 6 
éwcxrAnOels "Apratépins Fro rh» detidy 
Exwy mpounxerrépay rh» dpicrepdy 7 
dudorépas: of d@ br xal rip Stvapuy emi 
awhetoror éférever, 
80. peydAa, ‘advantageous to you.’ 
wporavovrey : sc. ry Tlepatev. 
81. év tplBm re «rd. Alexander is 
made to describe the Athenians as (i.) 


dwelling on the highway (é» rpi8q), that 
is, in the most Sipe situation ; (ii. ) 
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bearing (or likely to bear) all the brunt 
of the war alone; (iii.) their territory 
being the natural battle-field, or debat- 
able ground, between the contending 
armies (Persian, Peloponnesian). The 
description applies fairly well to Attica, 
which during this war was twice in- 
vaded and devastated, and had been the 
scene of the great naval battle, to say 
nothing of Marathon, ten years earlier ; 
but in a general way, and throughout 
Greek history, Boiotia would better 
answer to the description (op. 9. 2. 8 
infra), and even in this war it was north 
of Kithairon that the éfaiperoy peralxjuory 
was to be found. The phrase here per- 
haps expresses the Athenian sense of 
their special sufferings in the common 
cause (7O» cuppdyov rdvrwr). 

83. GAA4: with the imperative, to 
cut short the question ; cp. L. & S. sud 
» IL. 2. 

84. ra$ra might seem to refer to what 
follows (ef Baotdevs ye xrd.), which, how- 
ever, reproduces the preceding offers. 

is an unusual addition, but a 
(lesser) king is speaking. 

141. 1. hax vwiSénrdA. IPfany 
part of the story of Alexander’s embassy 
could have come from other than an 
Athenian source, it is not this chapter, 
which positively reeks Atticism. The 
solidarity of the story as a whole carries 
the Attic source for every part. 

pevot: who let them know? 
Their friends in Athens? Themistokles! 


2. Te with dpodoylny. 
Baehr ops. 7. 169 ra Mevedéy ripwpijpara. 
8. dvapvnotévres trav : what 


oracles were these which they now 
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recalled to mind? Blakesley detects 
herein the oracles found by lesiisnes 
in the Akropolis (in 511 B.c.) 5. 90, and 
further suggests that they were fabrica- 
tions by Onomakritos (cp. 7. 6 supra). 
But was such a prediction, as is here 
reported, likely to have been formulated 
so early asthat? Oris the added motive, 
based upon these supposed oracles, re- 
uired to account for the action of the 
edaimonians on this occasion ? 
Onomakritos may have been the author 
of these Adyia, but, if so, their fabrication 
was probably of later date, and they 
were gang i part of the artillery 
brought to bear upon the Athenians to 
rocure their medism, not  Lake- 
aimonian reminiscences of discoveries 
thirty years old. 

In any case this prediction is precious: 
prophecies fulfilled are sweet, but those 
unfulfilled are sweeter, to the historian ; 
their authenticity is so much more 
obvious. The unfulfilled prediction, 
besides, makes room for some fulfilment 
of prediction. The extreme precision 
of the present instance raises it to the 
level of a maxim of policy, op. o. 62 


The expulsion of the Lakedaimonians 
and all the other Dorians to boot from 
the Peloponnesos by the Medes and 
Athenians, ie. the complete reversal of 
the Dorian conquest and its effects, was 
not a bad idea to conjure with, and has 
rather a Themistoklean touch about it: 
 odeey it was not an offer made by 

ardonios to attract the Athenians, but 
a bogle devised in Athens to terrify the 
Spartans. It might at least suggest 
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142 younv. as Sé érravcato réeywv ‘Aré~avipos, SiadcEdpevoe 


Gdeyov of amd Lmdprns ayyedo. “apueas Se ereurpav Aaxe- 
Sarpovioe Senoopévous buéwy ponte vedtepoy trovéew pndey Kata 
thy “EdAAdda pnte Royous évdéxerGar mapa tod BapBdpou. 
5 oUre yap Sixatoy ovdayas ovte Koopov dépoy obre ye arrose 
‘EAAnveav ovdapoicr, viv S& 87 Kal Sta wavtev Feota 
WoAA@y eivexa. ‘Nyeipate yap Tovde Tov ToAEu“ov duets ovdey 


4 xpewv CPz, van H. || ex: ard B 5 re post xdpra om. S(V) 
6 5é odiiv V) B || e&ofev AB ap. Stein!: eofe a: eSofey B ap. Holder 


7 ohewy BCz 


om. S 


10 éropodcyinv C 
dépwv R || ovre ye Werfer: ye om. B (‘locus vix sanus’ van H.) 


142. 5 
6 8% 


11 weOdpevoi R 


7 éyelpate z || Tov woAcuov révde B: (ardAcuov révde absque 


Tov S ap. Gaisf.) || nuets ovderv pew CO 


possibilities in the future: but what of 
Argos as the king’s best friend? 7. 
150 ff. Perhaps the whole notion really 
belongs to the later date, and the time 
of Themistokles’ medism. The patriotic 
(Le. Attic) aspects of that gran rifiuto 
were never allowed to emerge in the 
Themistoklean legend; and Athenian 
tradition was quite capable of ignoring 
the true and original connexion of this 
prophecy, and utilizing it in the present 
connexion, where it is materially and 
even grammatically de trop. 

6. ¢: here of a formal decision. 

7. dyy&\ovs = rpéoBes: op. 7. 1. 

kal 84: each particle has ite full 
and ordinary sense. 
ovvémwre Gore: op. c. 15 supra; 

it was a coincidence, but not an un- 
designed one: ébrlrndes brolevy just 
below. This latter verb may represent 
éwravyéuevay (80 Stein), an abstract idiom, 
corresponding to the use of our verb ‘do,’ 
‘did’ (which would, however, require an 
express object, however abstract: ‘this 
they were doing’). 

8. xardoracw: in the same sense 3. 
46 ; in a different one, o. 83 supra. 


12. bvBaxvipevor, ‘displaying’; cp. 
Thuc. 4. 126. 6 rd edyuxov dv rep dopadet 
dgets évdelxvuvrat. 

142. 1. Sa : exactly as in 
Plato Rep. 5768 ’Avdyxn, En biadetd- 
pevos roy Aéyor 6TAatxwy. Cp. duddoxos, 
diadoxy. 

2. tpdéas Sé: the conjunction is notice- 
able; here it might almost suggest a 
suppressed clause: ’Adétaydpoy péy rd. 
Cp. 5. 109 judas 3 dwéreuye. 

3. vebrepovy wovlav (7: 5. 85), to do 
something newer, too new, outrageous, 
etc., perhaps not a mere euphemism, but 
an implicit plea for the maxim stare super 
antiquas vias; aud so probably in the 
first instance referring not to foreign but 
to domestic affairs. Its use here might 
be taken to hint that a schism in the 
Greek ranks would be of the nature of 
ordots (cp. c. 3 supra). 

4. X\dyous tvoixer Gar: 7. 236 supra. 


7. tyydpare . . © 
pévev: a statement quite inconsistent 
with the alleged outrage at Sparta upon 
the Persian heralds, 7. 133 supra. If 
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juéwv Bovropévav, xal wept tis tyeréons apyniley o ayov 
éyévero, viv Se dépea nal és twacav thy ‘EXAdda: addras Te 
ToUT@y aTdvrav, airious yevérOat Sovrocvvns totos “EdAnoe 
’"AOnvalovs ovdayas davacyerov, oftwes atel cal To mddat 
daiverOe mroddodrs edevOepwoavtes avOpwrav. mrelevpévorot 
pévror iyiv cuvayGopueba, nal Sti xapwav eorepyOnte SiEov 

8 BovAevopévwy AB ap. Stein!: BovAopévwy a: BovAcvopevwv B ap. 
Holder || dpynOev Weeseling, Stein*, Holder, van H.: apy7v Schaefer : 


dpyis 9 dAAws re: dAAws Te dvev Reiske: mdpe£ re vel ywpis Te coni. 
Stein?: airious, airiovs de Pauw: ‘An delenda verba rovrwy ardvrwy?’ van H. 


10 rovréwy Bz || rdvrwv B: dravrwvrwy Schaefer, Schweighaeuser 
12 meefopévowwe BCz, van H. 


Kai: Kata 2 
we are to go back to the Athenian 
challenge in 5. 96, why not to the 
Spartan ‘ Hands off’ message in 1. 152? 

8. wept Tis iueripns Spx iter & dyay 
tyévero: sc. yijs. Cp. the words of Themi- 
stokles to the Ionians c. 22 supra: 
dpyiGer % ExOpn wpds roy BdpBapow da’ 
Uuéwy hyuiv yéyove. The Athenian responsi- 
bility is probably conceived as going 
back to 498 B.o. and the despatch of 
the twenty ships to Sardes, which were 
apxh xaxdv “EDAnol re xal BapBdpaos 5. 
97. The beautiful anachronism dpyfjs 
can hardly be maintained, or it would be 
extremely serviceable. Blakesley and 
Rawlinson indeed would maintain it on 
the ground that one anachronism is 
a y involved in ascribing to the 
Athenians in 479 Bc. such services 
on behalf of freedom as are predicated 
of them in the context: ‘‘up to this 
time they had never taken any part 
in liberating any nation.” But the 
Athenians would have cited the cases 
of (1) Plataia, (2) the Ionians, (3) 
Marathon, to say nothing of more 
legendary exploits. Cp. 9. 27 infra; 
and alel xal 76 wddax in any case refutes 


R.'s argument. Baehr also defends 
dpxijs, quod ipea sententia loci requirere 
. . videtur. Op. App. Crit. If main- 


tained, it would of course be an after- 
thought tending to bring down the 
composition of this after the 
Thirty Years’ Truce: a date before which 
the term dpy% will hardly have been 
used of the Athenian Symmachia. 
9. ddpa . . és, reaches, is threatening, 
concerns, affects. 
vT¢ tobrev Gmdyrov: a 
desperate crux. Stein’ boldly takes 
DA(ws as=xwpls, though such a use of 
@)\Xws (he admits) is unprecedented ; in 


11 
13 éorépyno de z 


8. 8 (which he cites) dugorépwy adbraér 
seems to be constructed with é» pécw 
rather than with dos. For the various 
emendations, none of them satisfactory, 
cp. App. Crit. If the prepositional use 
of G\Aws is rejected, rovrwy dardrrwr 
might be taken ‘of all Hellenes’ (that 
the Athenians, etc.), rodrwr referring to 
xacay Thy ‘EdAdéa just before ; but rotor 
“EAAnon just after rather militates against 
this rendering. The repetition of 
alrlovs is very neat; but rovrwy ardy- 
tw» would involve tasteless exaggeration 
in that case. dwayTrwrrwr makes a very 
poor sense. The insertion of dvev or 
xwpls (as in 9. 26, 3. 82) ae a good 
sense, and an Herodotean formula, but 
the omission is not easy to account for 


palaeographically. 
11. hasyetle: cp. 7. 168, and 
dvéxecOa: tolerare 7. 87,149 etc. olives 


causal, ‘seeing that ye. . 

12. & ev is Gane used ‘without 
prejudice’; for instances see emeade ‘ 

18. ovvay Odp<8a, ‘we sym ize with’; 
the word a eominan in Neaonhan and the 
orators of the fourth century, but this 
appears to be the only place where it is 
found in any earlier writer. The double 
xal Sr. gives an air of precision to the 
statements, which are notin reality exact 
co-ordinates ; cp. below. 

Kapway torepfOnre Sifdv Hn. 

This assertion raises a slight chrono- 
logical difficulty: the scene is laid at 
Athens in the winter or early spring of 
479 3B.o. How have the Athenians 
already lost two harvests? Are they 
the harvests of two years, or the 
two harvests of one year? Presum- 
ably the former: but if so, the years 
being 480, 479 B.o., how had the 
Athenians already lost the harvest 
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Hon Kal Ste oixopOopnabe ypovov Sn woddOv. avr) TovToY 
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14 Trovréwy 2 


auveornxe S || ary Se libri 
] Se: de ye B, Holder 


of 4791 Had they failed to follow the 
directions of Themistokles owdpou dvaxds 
Exew c. 109 supra, and so lost a harvest 
by anticipation? Or is not the expres- 
sion here really a slight anachronism, 
the two harvests which the Athenians 
ultimately lost, one in 480 B.o. by the 
devastation of Xerxes, the other in 479 
B.0. by the devastation of Mardonios, 
having been ‘telescoped’ by the writer 
(or his source) in the light of later 
events, from the point of view of the 
hypothetical orator? (The anachronism 
remains the same if Archontic years are 
understood ; or, for that matter, Spartan.) 


The apparent co-ordination of the aorist 
erty) and the perfect (olxo- 
@edpnove) is grammatically interesting ; 


yet a shade of difference belongs to them. 
The xapray ocrépnors is a precise and 
limited fact ; the olxop@opia is a process, 
which, though now perfectly complete, 
has been a long time going on. Thus 
the tenses of the two verbs here could 
not be simply interchanged without a 
loss of significance. 

14. dri roorey S€: the 3é¢is emphatic ; 
op. 1. 2 supra, ‘in return therefor’—to 
compensate or console yon. 

15. AaxeSa:pdviol re kal of otupayor: 
Le. the Peloponnesians ; it may include 
PY ea and Megara, but at least the 
Athenians are conceived as excladed 
from the title: this is a symmachy 
within the symmachy émi r@ Mijdy. 

éra: , ‘make you this 
offer’; cp. 7. 1. 

16. yuvatkds ve wal . . olxertev 

Speva.: olx. éx.=olxéras c. 144 infra; 
cp. cc. 44, 106 supra. This phrase here 
is an elaborate periphrasis ; cp. 1. 120, 
193. The children are of course included, 
as ém-Opépayv would also suggest. 


15 of Aowrot cippayo B 
ve xai secL van H. || rdvra oixeréwy é€xdpeva Pl 
20 <dpxiv> ovyxarepydferac? van H. 


16 yuvatxds 


17 ectav AB |j 


17. tov Av & wédquos BSe cower rhxy : 
for the phrase (ovorjvac) cp. 7. 144, 225, 
‘while, so long as, this war obtain.’ 
The perfect subjunctive is noticeable, 
but the word is only ‘perfect’ in 
grammatical form, and practically present, 
or rather aoristic, - sense. 

18. Aehwas: cp. 7. 10 supra. 

20. répavves ydp tay rupdvve ovy- 
Ka era: an obvious guome, prob- 
ably much older than the ostensible 
occasion, and perhaps even inherited 
from ‘the age of the Despots.’ Not but 
what tyrant at times would work not 
with but against his fellow. ‘Birds of 
a feather fly together,’ ‘ thieves work in 
pati etc. etc., were proverbs a little 

ard on Alexander and Mardonios, 
Alexander was not a ‘tyrant’ in the 

roper sense (cp. c. 137 supra), and 

ardonios was not technically a ‘tyrant’ 
at all. The gnome might have worked 
better, especially as illustrating the 
co-operation of the tyranny and the 
Mede, if applied to the Ionians on the 
Ister (4. 137 f.), or Hippias at Sardes 
(5. 96), or the Greek exiles in the train of 
Xerxes (7. 6 supra). The point here, 
however, put forward is not primarily 
the connexion of ‘medism’ and ‘tyranny,’ 
but the tendency of tyrant to stand by 
tyrant against the Republics. The 
Republics, Sparta herself, did not go 
into this matter with clean hands: she 
had worked for the restoration of 
Hippias (5. 91), she would have accepted 
the aid of Gelon upon conditions (7. 
157 supra), as she was afterwards glad to 
accept the aid of Dionysios, or for that 
matter of Persia itself. But there is a 
certain amount of truth in the solidarity 
of constitutional sentiment. All states 
are forced from time to time into strange 
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wountéa, el mep ev Tuyyavere dpovéovres, emicrapévowss aS 
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21 tvyxdverat R: rvyxdverGe P 22 BapBdpouws eort P, Stein? : 
BapBdpowi ore a, Stein!, Holder, van H.: BapBdapoww éorw R (Bap- 
Bdpowty éorw B ap. Holder) 143. 1 rode B 2 ye om. R 
| tov pydov B 4 éXevOepinv oxerrépevos. BP (in marg. corr.) 2 || 
dptver Oar C || otrws AB ap. Stein: ovrw a: ovrws B ap. Holder || xai 


om. 8 


6 npees 2 || re: S¢ RSV 


7 ws "AOnvaios Aéyovar del. 


Cobet, Holder, van H., Stein® || exrav AB || 77: tHv Cobet, van H. 


or unnatural alliances by necessity or 
interest: nor is identity of constitution 
between neighbours any great security 
for peace. Monarchy will war against 
Monarchy, Republic against Republic, 
for the sake of territory, or commerce, 
or honour, or adventure, or existence, 
and will seek or accept dny alliance that 
may serve its turn; but still all the 
same one form of constitution has an 
‘ elective affinity ’ for its like, and other 
things being equal, tolerates or co- 
operates with it moreeasily. A Bundes- 
staat could never arise between states of 
diverse coustitution, and it may be 
doubted whether diversely constituted 
units can permanently maintain a 


Staaten- Bund. 

22. ‘dori otre mrroy otre 
Andis . Is this monstrous utter- 
ance in place here as a common Hellenic 
sentiment? Or is it put into the mouth 
of the speaker as a satirical sample of 
Spartan philosophy? Does it simply 
prepare the way for the magnificent 

n-Hellenism of the Athenian reply? 
Does it reflect upon the subsequent 
duplicity and bad faith of the Spartans 
themselves? It is certainly not the 
opinion of the historian, whether he has 
taken it over from his source or 
dramatically devised it to give point to 
the piece: his whole work belies it, and 
in particular his account of Persian 
wadela, 1. 136. 


143. 3. ofStv Séa, ‘thou needest not. .’ 
The form (midd. indie. as 2nd 
person) is not noticed by L. & 8. 

4. yAtxdpevor: cp. yAlyeae (ws. .) 
7. 1615; yAcxouévosrar wept ris éXevOeplns 
2. 102. The participial construction is 
here equivalent to a dependent sentence : 
quia ete. 

a erage is, of course, fature ; 
Exes dy after ofrw appears not as a final 
but rather as a relative, to which otre is 
antecedent. The correlation is “frequent 
in poetry, but less so in prose,” Madvig 
§ 810. Cp. Plato Phaed. 115 © raira 
pev rolyuy wpoduunOncbueOa, Edn, odrw 
woe: Odrrwuer bé ce riya Tpbrov ; “Orws 
dy, Edn, BovdnoOe, édvwrep ye AdByré pe 
Kal uh éxdiryw duds. 

5. pire. . obre: the forms of the 
negative are determined by the moods ; 
is balow phxore follows the imperative. 

7. tor avd firs riv adriy d8dy 
Th wep Kal viv texeran is the path from 
east to west (and vice versa) or from 
south to north (and vice versa), or, 
more generally, both the daily and 
annual paths intended? When Hdt. 
came to write ‘the Egyptian Logos’ he 
had ceased to regard the sun as a safe 
fixture, and could hardly have taken its 
annual course as a symbol of 74 uh évde- 
xopeva BdAws Exar. Cp. 2. 24-26. He 
would rather, perhaps, have taken the 
rising and setting of the sun as a perfect 
certainty ; yet cp. 2. 142. In any case, 
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however, this proverbial appeal to the 
Uniformity of Nature would remain 
dramatically available: Hdt. is not 
speaking propria persona. Stein® happily 
cps. Sophokl. Philokt. 1329 ff. : 

Kal wavdav to6t rijode yh wor’ évruyety 

yécou Bapelas, ws dy adros Fos 

ravry wey alpy, Ty5e 8 ad Sévy hdd — 


and as another symbol of eternal fixity, 
the relative position of earth and stars, 
from Euripides, Fr. 688 (Nauck) : 
wpboGe yap xdrw 
“yijs elow Aorpa, yi} 8 dveo’ ds alfépa 
aply € énot co Om’ dwayriica Abyov. 


Herodotus makes a Korinthian orator 
employ a less dignified symbol, with a 
similar point, 5. 92. 


This grand boast of the Athenians 
belongs to the pre-Periklean period: it 
would have sounded rather silly within 


sight of ‘the Treaty of Kallias,’ cp. 7. 
151 supra, even though that dpodroyla 
was not concluded with Xerxes, or not 
concluded at all. Ward outrance is still 
the mot d’ordre of the day when Hat. 
first drafted this history; cp. 7. 11 
supra. 

9. Geotol re cuppdxowr . . Kal rotor 
fipeor : not the Spartans, etc. (cuppdxoror 
paige ala The gods and heroes 

gure but to a small extent in the 
actual story of the Great Invasion. The 
legend of Marathon was more deeply 
saturated with the supernatural mo(t/, 
or at least with its symbolical outcome 
in actual ase Ca pi cp. Hdt. IV.—VI. 
App. X.). o doubt at the time the 
Athenians looked for divine assistance, 
according to their lights (cp. 7. 140, 189, 
c. 64 supra), and afterwards believed 
themselves to have received it in large 
measure (cc. 13, 65, 109, 121 supra) ; 
but the actual battles of the war go off 
without much active interposition (c. 94 
supra unique) from above: the great 
gods of Themistokles were Persuasion 
and Force (c, 108 supra); the super- 
natural machinery of the story, so far as 
it exists, is mainly an afterthought (7. 


12 etc.), or an apology (cc. 35 ff. supra). 
Cp. eores A a : 

poy vyéuevor. Is pry acc. 
with the participle (as Stein and Sitzler 
take it) or with the primary verb? 
The construction of éwéteyu is very 


various. éxeticay 7. 223 supra is used 
absolutely: where a nal object is 
expre it is usnally in the dative, 


whether the verb be used in the martial 
or in the legal sense, but an accus. of 
the person is found eg. Antiphon 1. 
ll dwnyyéAOn Src eretloyu rod warpds Td 
govéa, cp. also Eurip. Androm. 735 
rhyd' (ac. wodv) ewetehOciy Oédw, and 
therefore cannot be pronounced im- 
possible here. The accus. ret is more 
common; eg. Hdt. 1. 5 dpolws cuixpe 
kal peyd\a Aorea drOpirwv eretior: 
Plato Rep. 437 wdoas rds toabtras 
dugucBnrioas érediévres (Thuc. 1. 84. 3, 
8. 82. 8 are not conclusive). A sole 
reference of pty to the participle here is 
harsh, considering the order of the 
words ; but the participle aud verb may 
be conceived as coalescing into a single 
idea (‘we shall resolutely resist him’), 
and the accus. may be taken as 
orig by the whole verbal phrase. 

trictly speaking éwét. dp. is an 

: ”, or a precise formula for ‘ the 
offensive defensive.’ __ 

10. rév.. Ta 6 va. The relative 
sv may be constructed both with Saw 
and with otxovsg xrA. és, a strictly 
poetic word, recurs 9. 76 infra. (Homer 
uses the word only of the divine action, 
vengeance, punishment, #eav, more fre- 
quently in the Od., and even absolutely, 
bis, 14. 82, 88.) Pindar employs the 
word for the favourable regard of the 
gods for man (Pyth. 8. 101), but also for 

uman regard (not for the gods but for 
humanity), Ol. 2. 6, Isth. 4. (5.) 58. The 
acc, Swida is also found (e.g. Od. 20. 
215). 

On the Persian destruction of holy 
places and objects cp. cc. 33, 35, 53, 109 
supra; the Athenians were naturally 
very sore on this subject (though their 
losses turned out a blessing in disguise), 
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and take no account of the offer to restore 
at the king’s expense. 

11. rot Aowwod: sc. xpdrov. 

18. twrovpylayv: sc. juiy, cp. c. 110 
supra, and 7. 38. 

G0ucra fpdav has a poetical 
ring; cp. 7. 38 supra. dyapt, an 
Herodotean euphemism, cp. 7. 36. 

14. wpdga: ve Kal Soles : cp. ¢. 
186 supra. The phrase here has, of 
course, no more evidential value than 
there. It would be odd for the Athenians 
to be recognizing not merely the wpoteria 
but the ¢cAla of Alexander under such 


circumstances. The ¢ida_ probably 
dated after the war, when Alexander 


turned against the Persians (ps.-Dem. 
12. 21). But Lykurgos, the orator, 
c. Leoer. § 71, in representing Alexander 
on this occasion as having narrowly 
escaped death by stoning at the hands 
of the Athenians, has confused this affair 
with that of Lykidas 9. 4 in/ra. 

144. 3. qv: the imperfect here is idio- 
matic. éorif would obviously be ad- 
missible. 

4. drdép, or atrdp (Homer), a strong 
adversative : sr sea! rare in prose, 
outside Hdt. (Xenoph., Plato). In 4. 
188, 5. 66, as here, it answers to a pre- 


ceding pév. 

with dppwojca, and Sr 
after ppéynua. The further construction 
is not quite : Forotros would 
naturally be accompanied by ofrw (dper7 
breppépovea) and followed by écre, with 
infinitive. The place of the final 
sentence is taken 7 the relative (7d) 
and conditional (ad). The neuter 


relative is also observable, the ante- 
cedents being xpuoés and ywpn. «x 

and dperf, of the land refer to its 
appearance and its inherent virtues ; cp. 
7. & supra. In Plato Charm. 157 & 
the same collocation of words referring 
to an olxia (family) is based upon the 
beauty and valour of the members. It 
would have been interesting to have had 
xdéd)os here more fully defined. 


6. ‘gs ing’; cp. c. 
188 supra. éya, adverbial (‘ far’). 


7. pydloavyres xarafovléoa rv 
‘Bdébe : there is only too much point 
in the participle; the Athenian dpx4 
was originally based upon opposition to 
Persia, but opposition to Persia did not 
preclude xaravovldca: rh» ‘E\Adda— 
rather it furnished the means and excuse 
therefor. This passage reads so naively 
that it looks early ; not like an apolo 
on the part of the rupayyds wos of the 

of Perikles, but rather like a bid for 
the hegemony of a free Hellas. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Aristeid. 10) it was 
Aristeides who dictated this answer ; 
the aacription is at least ben trovato. 
Themistokles would hardly have ‘given 
away’ the actual situation so completely. 
He is, indeed, conspicuous by his absence 
on this occasion. He would hardly 
have dismissed the Spartans with an 
official inventory of 74 daxwAvorra and 
a simple uest orparthy ws tdéx.oTa 
éxxéuya. Plutarch (2.c.) also records a 
further act of Aristeides calculated to 
make Sparta’s assurance doubly sure: 
Ere 5¢ dpds OécOar rods lepeis Eypayev, ef 
Tis émcanpuxevoaro Midas f ri» cuppa- 
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Te yap xal peydra éorl ta StaxwAvovta tadtTa py troéew 
pnd fv eOé\wopev, mpdta pev cal péyiota tov Gedy Ta 
10 @yaApata xal Ta oixnpata éeuwempnopéva te Kal ovyKxeyo- 
apéva, Toto thyutas avayxaiws Eyer tiswptev és TA péyroTa 
padXoy H wep opodroyéey TO Tadta épyacapéve, abris Se TO 





9 py & ABP || GéAwpev S || ra re? coni. Stein? 2, adsc. van H. 10 


éumrempynpeva. aC || te cai ovyKkexwopéva, om. Marc. 
12 rotor tavra épyacapévowty B 


Marc. 


xlay dwortlro ray ‘EXAjvwr. That act 
ry a be held to regularize the ‘lynching 
of Lykidas,’ cp. 9. 5. 

% ©, : the first place is 
assigned to the xwAruya Gedy (cp. Thuc. 
6. 30. 1), arising from the sacrilegious 
destruction of holy places and objects. 
The constant recurrence to this con- 
sideration assures us that this grievance 
bulked very largely in Athenian memories 
and may have deeply affected their feel- 
ings at the time, cp. c. 143 supra; it 
also supports a relatively early date for 
the speech: after the glories of Periklean 
Athens had more than restored the 
works destroyed by the Mede, the sharp 
edge of these feelings was abated. But 
the further inference that the Persian 
war was in any special sense a religious 
war, or that the Persians were inflamed 
by puritanical and iconoclastic zeal 
against the idolatry of Hellas, is an 
exaggeration; cp. c. 109 supra. ta 
éyéApara cal Td olkfpara: cp. robs re 
olxous xal ra dydduara c. 143. It isa 
question whether the Persian incendiaries 
or the Athenian restorers wrought the 
more havoc on the old Akropolis and 
its contents: the ancient wooden image 
of Athena, still to be seen in the days of 
Pausanias (1. 26. 6), had been trans- 

rted to Salamis (Plutarch Themist. 
10) and so preserved. Cp. Frazer ii. 
$40 f. ; Hitzig-Bluemner, note ad Z.c. 

It is tolerably certain that the actual 
destruction by the Persians was exag- 
gerated afterwards: in any case, at the 
ostensible date of this speech, their 
work of destruction was not fully 
accomplished ; cp. 9. 13infra. Blakesley 
remarks that after the battle of Plataia 
it became the popular view at Athens 
that the war had been waged against 
the Persians in revenge for the destruc- 
tion of Hellenic temples: it is a far cry 
from the field of Plataia to the (fictitious) 
oath, which according to Lykurgos (ec. 
Leocr. 82) was taken by the collective 


11 podAwra 


allies just before the battle of Plataia ; 
cp. 7. 182 supra. But that the Athenian 
legend was well under way in the genera- 
tion after the battle is proved by this 
very passage. (Cp. Plutarch JPerikl. 
17, and note to c. 109 supra.) 


11. toto ye dvayxalos Ea TYse- 
‘ead & ra This formula goes 
eyond the case of merely defensive 
warfare, and anticipates, or reproduces, 
the rpécxnyua of the Delian alliance (Th. 
1. 96.). rotoe is masc. The Athenian 
view differs from the Delphian, cp. c. 36 
supra (both no doubt ex post facto), as 
also from the ‘ vengeance is mine’ of the 
Hebrew God (cp. Romans 12. 19 and reff.). 
But then Delphi had not been destroyed 
by the Persians. 

12. adms 5€: the second xwAuua is 
‘political,’ in the highest sense; it is 
the unity and solidarity of Hellenic 
culture, and what is perhaps implied 
rather than stated, its superiority to 
barbarism, the obligation to defend and 
to preserve it, the iniquity of betraying 
it: ‘the cause of civilization itself is at 
stake.’ The passage is, indeed, the locus 
classicus on ‘the unity of Hellas,’ and 
Curtius’ great chapter under that title, 
Gr. Gesch, i.6 (1887) pp. 458-551, Die 
griechische Kinheit, a brilliant com- 
mentary thereon. 

vd ‘EXAnvixdy : sc. 2Ovos, yévos, or 
simply a collective neuter=ol “EAAqpes, 
in their potential union. Undoubtedly 
in the historic period, and for a good 
while before the fifth century, over the 
Greek peninsula, and around the Aegean 
coasts, to say nothing of Greater Greece 
and the outlying colonial regions, 
there was spread a dominant population, 
more or less homogeneous and national 
in character, and with a distinctive 
type of civilization of its own. Divided 
under various ethnic or tribal names 
(chiefly Aiolian, Dorian, Ionian, Achaian, 
cp. Hdt. 1. 56-58, 142-151); divided 
geographically into distinct territorial 
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units (Thessalians, Boiotians, Athenians, 
Peloponnesians, Italiotes, Sikeliotes, etc. 
etc.); divided politically into separate 
and independent city-states innumerable ; 
yet all claiming and recognizing each 
other as belonging to one communion, 
one organic system, one people—Greeks, 
as we say ; Hellenes, as they preferred to 
name themselves. 

Non-Hellenic elements were not un- 
known, or unrecognized, within the 
Hellenic area. There were sects, or 
strata, on the borders or even in the 
midst of Hellas, whose character was 
doubtful or even non-Hellenic, ¢.g. Ai- 
tolians, pues Makedonians, Pelasgoi, 
Leleges, Kaukones, eto. There were 
perhaps foreign intruders (Phoenician, 
etc.). There were more certainly sur- 
vivals from a pre-Hellenic population. 
But these elements were in the main 
overcome, absorbed, assimilated, expelled, 
or reduced to insignificance, albeit their 
presence must be reckoned with, partly 
as enriching, partly as disturbing, the 
ideal homogeneity of the Hellenic type. 
The Hellenic name apparently originated 
in Thessaly (Homer, JZ. 2. 683, 9. 395), 
and with the Achaians (or, less 
probably, the Dorians) over the whole 
aggregate (cp. J. B. Bury, ‘ History of the 
names Hellas, Hellenes,’ J.H.S. xv. (1895) 
pp. 217 ff.). The Greek name, in itself 
every bit as ancient and authentic, 
originated in Italy as a collective name, 
having been brought thither by the 
Chalkidic colonies (cp. Busolt 1.* 198 ; 
Ed. Meyer, G.d.A. it (1893) 302), or 
more probably—as giving an earlier date 
—from Epeiros and that neighbourhood 
(Helbig in Hermes xi. (1876) 257); op. 
Aristot. Meteor. 1. 858 a atry &’ (sc. 7 
‘PAAds 4 dpxala) doriy } wept Awddvny 
xalrdy "Axedgor’ . . Gxouv yap ol LedrAol 
évraida xal olf xadrovperor Tore ev I'parxol 


pow 3 “EdAnves. 

13. » ‘of one blood.’ The 
expression here, this ‘note’ or ‘test’ 
of Hellenism, assumes the national 

igree, which traced the four main 

ivisions of the Hellenic aggregate to 
the three sons of Hellen, Aiolos, Doros 
and Xuthos (through his sons Ion and 
Achaios). This igree cannot be 
much older than Hesiod, in whom it 
first meets us (Frag. 25=Rzach 7: an 
entirely different ethnology rules in the 


Homeric poems), but its existence is 
implied in Herodotus (1. 56, 7. 94, 
8. 44) and Thucydides (1. 8), and is 
fully given (from the logographas, etc.) 
in Strabo 388, 397, Apollodoros 1. 
7. 3. In point of fact this note or 
test of Hellenism is but an explanation, 
in ethnological terms, of the historic 
fact of nationality, and is not iteelf a 
datum to start from, but a theorem to 
be proved. For it plainly means, not 
that in course of time by intermarriage 
there was brought about such a fusion 
in the te that all Hellenes might 
be regarded as related to one another 
(in any case a highly disputable theorem) : 
but it means that there really was a 
strict descent and genealogy in the 
Hellenic stock, ab tnitio. The pedigree 
in any case took little or no account of 
women : the theory belongs to a strictly 
‘patriarchal’ stage or type of culture. 
A dominant race, a dominant strain, and 
that ultimately of ‘Aryan’ or ‘Indo- 
European’ origin, in the Hellenic 
aggregate, is proved by the remaining 
tests, and by the further one, the 
physical type, of which Hdt. takes here 
no specific account; but a veritable 
fusion and confusion of races and stocks 
probably underlies the Hellenic nation- 


ality. 
dpsyAnocoy, ‘of one tongue.’ 
Language, including literature, is un- 
doubtedly a strong mark of racial iden- 
tity, especially in the earlier stages 
of a nation’s evolution. The preval- 
ence of the Greek language (and its 
purity) is perhaps the most remark- 
able fact, and coefficient, in the Hellenic 
communion. But language is in itself 
oF no means a certain test of nation- 
a ity or of ous nor oo those who 
speak one and the same lan to 
be regarded as descendants of one | and 
the same stock (the cases of Latin, of 
English, of Greek itself are evidential). 
But the predominance of a language in 
& given area proves certain conclusions, 
3 emai to the case of the prevalence 
of Greek in the Hellenic area. (i.) The 
presence and prevalence (numerical, or 
pone or both) of the people whose 
nguage it is. Moreover, the relative 
purity of the Greek language points to 
the early and effective occupation of the 
given area by Hellenic tribes or folks. 
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(ii.) Philology proves that the people 
whose native language was Greek 
belonged to the Indo-European (or Eur- 
asian) stock, an observation which makes 
it certain that the Greeks themselves 
were immigrants into the region which 
became the theatre of Hellenic history. 
There is some evidence, however, of the 
persistence of non-Hellenic tongues 
within the Hellenic area, e.g. Hdt. 1. 
57, and the non-Hellenic inscriptions 
(in Greek characters) found in Lemnos 
and in Krete. Perhaps also the varieties 
of Greek dialect may have been encouraged 
by the presence of pre-Hellenic elements 
in the population. The linguistic 
frontier is tolerably well defined round 
Greece Bobet in the East, Karian is a 
foreign language, c. 1385 supra, and the 
same is true of the Asianic languages 
generally. In the West the Epeirote 
and Illyrian are non-Hellenic (in the 
historic period), Thuc. 2. 68, 80,81. In 
the North the position of Makedonian 
is rather doubtful, but though akin to 
Greek, it differs by more than merely 
dialectal variation, while Thrakian is 
distinctly ‘barbarous.’ In the South 
the Kretans of historic times speak 
Greek, but the non-Hellenic tongue 
survives in the east of the island (cp. 7. 
171 supra). 

Gedy nase pride Te kowad Kal Ovotas 
‘common foundations, common sacrifices 
to gods’—-that is, a common religion : 
common cults, a common theology. The 
great national centres of ap eee with 
their cults, oracles, and festivalsa— 
Olympia, Delphi, Dodona (perhaps Delos), 
Eleusis—must be chiefly in the speaker's 
(or writer’s) mind: the theology is not ex- 
pressly mentioned, but may be assumed ; 
op. 2. 58. Perhaps nothing would more 
clearly show the genetic or non-primitive 
character of the Hellenic national com- 
munion than the history of Hellenic 
religion. The Hellenic and pan-Hellenic 
significance of Olympia and of Delphi 
(to take the most conspicuous examples) 
was comparatively recent. The pan- 
Hellenic Agon of Delphi has the year 
585 B.o. as its epoch, and it was estab- 
lished by Kleisthenes of Sikyon and 
Solon of Athens (cp. J. B. Bury, The 
Nemean Odes of Pindar, 1890, Appendix 
D). The Olympian Agon was dated 
conventionally two centuries earlier (776 


B.c.), but this is a ‘prochronism’; the 
founder of the Agon was Pheidon of 
Argos, and the date of the foundation 
was ove 668 B.c. (Ol. 28; op. Hat. 
IV.—VI. i. 388, note to 6. 127). Delphi 

ve up to mankind what was intended 
or Heilenes; but the Hellenic character 
of the Olympian Agon is attested by 
two striking facts: (a) the title of the 
stewards, ‘EXAavodixa:, which must be 
associated with the establishment by 
Pheidon (the same title was used at 
Nemea). The adoption of this title 
ra ei the extensive recognition 
of ‘Hellenes,’ and ‘ Hellas.’ 6) The 
inclusion of all Hellenes (2. 160) and 
the exclusion of ‘barbarians’ (5. 22) in 
the competition, which give it a truly 
‘national’ character. But the common 
theology (@col xowol 9. 90 infra, Deol ol 
"EAAjoc 5. 49) carries back further than 
the great festivals. There is apparent 
in Greece, even in the historic period, a 
wondrous variety of local cults and of 
local myths ; but there is also apparent 
a large community of belief and worship: 
e non oon inele the age eds ippteh 
‘theology’ (including the Hymns) ma 
be taken as typical. This theol ie, 
indeed, comparatively late (cp. Hdt. 2. 
53), but its middle and latest ages 
imply a long past, a long process, a 
genesis; and the systematization, the 
general reception of the Homeric 
Pantheon, imply a large common stock 
of ideas and of practices, original or 
acquired, which in turn implies a long 
history, a long occupation of the area, 
over which this religious complex is 
recognizable. 

14, 40ed ve 8 , ‘a uniform 
moral and political culture.’ Under this 
head might be comprised : (i.) the city- 
state, with its republican constitutions 
of one kind or another ; (ii.) the family 
and domestic institutions, marriage, 
paternal descent, etc. ; (iii.) the usages 
In peace and war, wpoteria, xjpuxes, etc. ; 
({iv.) the ethical ideals in the fullest 
sense. But no one knew better than 
the Athenian Thucydides that this 
culture was itself a gradual growth, and 
not a primitive or intrinsic possession 
of the Hellenes : that primitive ‘Hellas’ 
was itself barbarous (7d wadacdy ‘"EXA7- 
vixdy dpoérpowra Tp viv BapPapxg Scacrw- 
pevov 1. 6. 6). 
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19 oixodopnpevwv R || yuiv S marg. 


It is not the business of the speaker 
in this passage to qualify or to correct 
the extreme and enthusiastic assertion 
of ‘the unity of Hellas’; but it is worth 
while for us to observe that under each 
of the four great tests, or factors, of 
Hellenism here propounded, history has 
significant exceptions and contrary in- 
stances to notice. Blood, Dialect, 
Religion, Ethos, were dividing lines in 
Hellas, though space here precludes 
further illustration. 

16. tor’ Av nal ds. . : this 
dotting of i’s and crossing of t's (if it 
took place) was very unwise from a 
diplomatic point of view ; to give such 
assurances to Alexander (c. 143 supra) 
was bad enough ; to pledge themselves 
thus to Sparta was almost suicidal. It 
looks downright foolish in the light of 
the sequel: not alone the yw of 
Lykidas (9. 5), who was one Athenian, 
but the formal declaration of Athenian 
representatives in Sparta, 8: otppaxo 
Bacwrréos ywbyeba (9. 11). Hdt. appears 
quite unconscious of the satire be thus 
levels against Athens. The two narra- 
tives are from independent sources, and 
more suo he gives them both, without 
adjustment, for what they are worth. 

17. tyéoy pévror. Hitherto they have 
been speaking of themselves. The posi- 
tion of the words is emphatic. dydpeda 
appears to be used in a good sense, as in 
4, 46, rather than in an ironical sense, 
as in 4. 157. Stein® detects, indeed, a 
politely satirical (hdflich hénisch) tone in 
this speech, and finds in that tone, and in 
the large scale on which the whole story 
of the negotiations is narrated, evidence 
for two conclusions; (i.) that it was com- 
mitted to writing at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war (i.e. 431 B.0.), 
and (ii) that Hdt. takes sides with 
Athens against her ungrateful foes. As 
to the first point: (a) it assumes (as is too 
often assumed) that Sparta and Athens 
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uarrelled for the first time in 431 B.c, 
a matter of fact the direct feeling 
between Sparta and Athens was probably 
not so bitter in 431 B.o. as it had been 
in 446 B.c. or in 461 B.c. ; (0) it ignores 
the bearing of the Makedonian question. 
The war in 431 B.c. was largely brought 
about by Perdikkas, who seems to have 
had a genuine and legitimate grievance 
against Perikles and Athens (cp. Thuc. 
1. 57). It would be a strange way of 
taking sides with Athens at the out- 
break of the war in 481 B.c. to make 
so much of the edroa, evepyeola, rpo- 
fevla, gitla of Alexander of Makedon. 
Possibly Hdt. eee with Athens 
rather than with Sparta in this ; 
but if so, it is an ideal sycanathy: pro- 
belard into the igen of 479 B.c., not 
an obscure and partisan commen 
upon the outbreak of hostilities “i 
431 s.c. The Atticizing tone of the 
whole ge may be due to the Attic 
or phil-Athenian sources, from which 
Hdt. has drawn it. So far as Atticism 
illuminates the problem of composition, 
the is most easily intelligible 
as belonging to the earlier, perhaps to 
ars plans sci of oer Books. The 
slight suspicion of persi is, perhaps, 
chtaleading. for itil asocrds with the 
heroics of the immediate context. The 
Spartan offer bore, indeed, rather too 
near a resemblance to adie Be colossal 
pledge, or hostage, from the Athenians ; 
ut an Athenian migration to Sparta 
had not been suggested ; probably only 
Peloponnesos was intended, and for that 
move there was a precedent (cp. co. 41 
and 36 supra). 

18. wpovolny . . Sn ‘provi- 
dence,’ provision, provide; cp. wpovoly 
in a different sense, o. 87 supra. The 
verb in this sense is more generally in 
the middle (L. &S. sud v. rpoeidor). 

19. rods olxérag: cp. c. 142 supra. 

20. % yxdpvs dxwewAfipera, ‘your 
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kindness leaves nothing to be desired’ 
—is full to overflowing—is far more 
than we had any right to expect. xdpes 
is here better taken as the ‘ ious 
act’ (an offer) on the part of Sparta 
than as ‘the feeling of gratitude’ on 
the part of Athens. The perf. pass. is 
not so much temporal as qualitative in 
significance. 

fpets pévrot: contr. duéwr pévror 
just above. 

21. Xe , ‘we shall continue 
to hold out’; cp. 9. 45 (uévovres), 5. 19 
(r§ wéoe). 

obrw Exes ay txepev, ‘as best we 
may’; cp. c. 143 supra. Avmrébovres, 
‘causing annoyance to.’ 

22. orpartiy os Taxtora dxméurere : 
the conference at Athens is quite at the 
end of the winter. Mardonios is, how- 
ever, represented as still in Thessaly 
9.1. Ifthe story just told, the speeches 
reported, be true, or anywhere near the 
truth, the Athenians had themselves to 
thank for the Spartan delay in respond- 
ing to this demand; they have given 
away their diplomatic weapons in a fit 
of pan-Hellenic generosity. 


23. ofk éxds xpévov, ‘before long,’ 
éxds is generally a local adverb; it 1, 
however, used absolutely of time, Pindar 
Pyth. 2. 98 (54), Aischyl. Agam. 1650. 
For the use of the adv. with the genaric 
genitive Stein compares Aischyl. Suppl. 
597 eloériv xpbrov. 


25. wpooedéero: like the simple verb, 
constructed with the double genitive, 
pers. e rei, rav . . ayéwr, cp. ce. 3. 8, 
26. 2 supra. (Stronger than taking Tov 
as genitive by attraction = rovrur 4, 6. 35 
notwithstanding; cp. 5. 40, oev 7ij 
éféoros, 8. 157 5 Ae Eros hoor 
raw édéero opéwy.) 

26. #péas, ‘you and us,’ us both. So 
Schweighaeuser. 

27. és riv Boworlny: this rendezvous 
could not be thus treated as a matter of 
course, except as the reault of preliminary 
deliberations and a definite plan of 
campaign, perhaps the original one; cp. 
co. 40 supra. 

ot wrk. The corresponding 
sentence Lede the ninth Book: there 
is no grammatical break. Cp. the 
transition between Bks. 7 and 8. 
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1. 1. Map8éyvog 84 corresponding with 
of ué in the preceding sentence, the 
last of Bk. 8. There is not merely no 
material break between Bks. 8 and 9, 
but not even a formal or grammatical 
division. doveoriay, 8. 38 etc. 


Ta wap "A , ‘the Athenian 
answer,’ an ellipse of éry or N\exOévra: 
ep. Thue. 8. 48. 8 ra dard rod ’AAKiBiddov. 

2. ts, of a physical act; cp. 
Spya ee 108 dx Secoadtne : that 
Mardonios wintered in Thessaly seems 
a fairly well-established fact (cp. 8. 113 f., 
131), but does not involve the su { goo 
tion that he abandoned all hole on 
Central Greece: were not the Makedonian 
garrisons, perhaps, in occupation of 
Boiotia throughout the winter? Cp. 8. 

8. Sxov .. ve: for the 
constr. cp. 8. 115. The statement pre- 
pares us for the estimate in c. 32 infra 
of 50,000 Greeks under arms in the 
forces of Mardonios. Diodor. 11. 28 
raises the figure to 500,000 by levies on 


1. 1 wap’ B 5 


Thrakians, Makedonians and Greeks! 
Cp. Appendix VIII. § 2 (iv.). 
4, rotor Cceroarl 


; it ns Ot : 
the Aleuadai, cp. 7. 6, 180, their chief 
man being Thorax of Larisa, named 
just below. The victory of Salamis had 
lsat done little to convince the 

essalian cavaliers that the Greek was 
the winning side. Stein observes that 
Hat. sees in the Alewadai the moat active 
promoters of the war, and is glad to 
emphasize their guilt (cp. 7. 180, 172). 
mwapfxe here in particular involves a 
groes exaggeration : the roads and 
were not in the hands of Thorax ; Ther- 
mopylai, for example, was doubtless held 
by a Persian force; and so on. Dem- 
aratos and the Athenian exiles cut no 
figures in the camp of Mardonios: have 
they retired in the king’s suite ? 

6. Odpné is named again in c. 58 infra 
with his brethren ; before the end of the 
sixth century he had given ea commission 
to Pindar, evidence of which we have 
in the poet’s earliest extant work (Pyth. 
10, anno 502 B.c.), in which also Thorax 
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gevyovta xat rote ex tod gavepod trapijxe Mapdovov emi 


2rnv ‘EAAdéa. 


3 f e \ > 
érrel 5é aopevopevos ylverat o otparos ev 


Bowwrotcr, of @nBaior xateXdpBavoyv rov Mapddvmoy nai ouv- 
eBovrevoy alt@ DéyovTes ws ovK ein yapos éemiTndeoTepos 
évotpatotredeverGar éxeivyov, ovde Ewy iévar éxactépw, arr’ 
5 auto iouevoy moe Sxws apayntl thy macavy “EdAdSda 


aatacTpéyerat. 


7 mapetxe z 


2. 1 éreire? van H. 
avveBotdevov avrp del. Cobet, van H. 


4 évotpareverOa: CO || éxarrépur a: éxarépw B 


Kata pev yap 1d ioxupov “EXXnvas opo- 


2 rov om. B || xaé 
3 émerndewrepos CPz, van H. 
6 xararrpeyerat 


Steger: xataorpéynrat codd.: xararrpepyre z 


is named (1. 64). Thorax may have been 
Tagos of Thessaly : whether the Skopadai 
(cp. 6. 127) were acquiescent or co-operat- 
ing is not quite clear; op. 7. 172. 

5. : Xerxes’ vécros is a pvy? ; 
op. 8. 97, 108, 115, 120. 

2. 2. of fo. xare\dpBavov Tov 
M, ‘the The tried to stay Mar- 
donios . .’ 

8. otk ey xpos Krd.: these re- 
presentations were not ultimately lost 
upon Mardonios, who had at least no 
intention of risking a pitched battle in 
Attica. The physiographical merits of 
Boiotia, from a military point of view, 
made it in and again the scene of 
important battles both in Greek and in 
Roman times (Plataia, Tanagra, Delion, 
Haliartos, Koroneia, Leuktra, Orcho- 
menos, Chaironeia); but it was appar- 
ently not so much on its advantages as 
fighting ground that the Thebans laid 
stress, as on the advantages it offered (1) 
for supplies, (2) as a headquarters and 
base of negotiations. He was to halt 
there (atrod) and work for obtaining 

ssession of Greece duaxnrl 
by itself would not necessarily imply that 
the Thebans apprehended a Persian de- 
feat in the event of battle: the Persian 
perp aah stood to lose by the losses he 
might inflict, as well as by those he 
incurred ; but the next sentence suggests 
the graver alternative. evov 
must be repeated after GANG (brachy- 


). 

4, of82 tw lévar éxacrépw, ‘and were 
for hindering his further advance.’ The 
two reasons given for their advice are 
scarcely cognate, the one suggesting an 
appeal to arms, the other a recourse to 
intrigue ; but cp. next note. 

6. seaehgay vie . « Gras dvOpérrovs : 


a remarkable sentence both in a material 
and in a fo sense. Materially it 
recognizes the power of a united Hellas 
“al jared for resistance ; cp. Hdt.’s own 
judgement upon ‘a united Thrace,’ 5. 3, 
or Aristotle’s upon the Greek race, Pol. 
4(7).7.3=1827 B duvdpevoy Apyew wavrury 
puais Tuyydvow wolurelas. Formally there 
are some disputable points in the een- 
tence: (a) xard 1d loyvpdv is taken by 
Baehr (followed by Stein) vt armtaque ; 
cp. 1. 76 éwepivro xara 7d loxupiy 
dd\AfAwy (‘they made trial of each 
other in respect of strength’; or ‘the 
made trial of each other with might an 
mage The words might be taken (as 
by Gail) with (‘united 
heart and soul’): Blakesley, in, 
renders, ‘in point of actual force,’ taking 
them as qualifying the whole sentence. 
(b) of wep Kal ratra tylyeoxov 
may refer to the actual members of the 
Hellenic Symmachy, ‘those, to wit, who 
were previously of one mind,’ or, more 
generally, those who should agree pre- 
viously (before being attacked). wipes 
does not occur elsewhere in Hdt. (c) For 
the reading xaAewots see App. Crit. (d) 
awepty(verOar, not so much ‘to survive’ 
as ‘to get the upper hand’; the con- 
struction is curious, as the verb seems 
to govern the accusative. (¢) “EXAnvas 
povéovras, as though repry. =mxar. 
ut the acc. may better perhaps be 
taken as an ace. pendens (with Baehr). 
Blakesley explains the anacoluthon as 
due to the difficulty of expressing the 
sentiment politely (a difficulty not 
arising from Boiotian stupidity, but 
from the nature of the case!). (7) «at 
dwacr dv0 wr is collective, ‘even 
all the world together,’ not distributive, 
‘apy men in existence.’ A united 
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ta éxeivwv ioxupa Bovreipata: wéuire ypnuata és tots Suva-io 
orevovtas dvdpas év thot modot, wéwrov Sé tHv “EdAdbda 
diaotnocas: évOedrev Sé rors pn Ta od hpovéovras pnidlos 


peta TOV oTacwréwy KaTacTpéyea.” 


of pév tatdta aur-§8 


eBovrevov, 5 5é ovw érreiBero, GAA of Seuvds evéotaxto ipepos 


7 ravta RV || xaAerots coni. Stein’, van H.: yadAera (‘quod ferri 
nequit, nisi forte ante wepryiverOas exciderunt verba vixay te kat’ van H.: 


haec eadem in textum recep. Holder) 


9 fers: ‘an oyxioes?’ Kallenberg || ravra aCP, Stein? 
13 pera orpariwwréwv B || xardotpepar BC 


 toxupa om. aC, van H. 


8 mweptyeveo Oar B || romjoeas 2 
10 xeivwy 2 


3. 2 éwifero R || Secvds tes 8, Holder, van H. 


Hellas, which knew its own mind (even 
if only comprising the actually exist- 
ing confederacy), could hold its own 
against a world in arms. 

9. as, ‘thou shalt be in possession 
of . .’ If were to stand, it 


xXphpara is rods - 

orevovras.. ., ‘divide Hellas by bribery 
—of the men in power in the cities.’ 
Prima facie this might be taken to 
imply that the masses, the dios, were 
more anti-Persian than the ‘dynasts,’ the 
3warol. Something of that sort is urged 
by the Theban orator in Thucydides, 8. 
62. 3, and the term Svvacrreéovras here 
is illuminated by the words there used 
to describe the condition of Thebes in 
480 3.0.: duvacrela dXlywr dvdpar elye 
ra xpdyuara. But perhaps Athens is 
not included in the Theban p mmeé, 
and Sparta with the Peloponnesian cities 
may be mainly in view (cp. Diodor. J.c. 
infra). The proposal is not so much 
to overthrow democracies by medizing 
oligarchs, as to divide the Hellenic 
confederacy, separating the partisans of 
Persia (rv , ‘your partisans’) 
from rods i) Ta od dpoviovras. The 
two points are not perhaps olearly dis- 
tinguished in this passage; and even 
among the Athenians (it must be ad- 
mitted), just before Plataia, there was 
a strong medizing faction, if the story 
told by Plutarch, Arist. 18, is true. Cp. 
Appendix VIIL § 2 (iii.). 
11. riv “EAAASa ‘thou 


shalt divide Hellas against itself’; cp. 
diaordyras 4. 11, ‘dividing into two 
bodies ’—xard wédecs 5¢ Siéorayew Thuc. 
4. 61. 1. The advice is repeated by 
Artabazos c. 41 in/ra. 

8. 2. 8 8 ot dwelBero: 
below, c. 5, Hdt. himself su ts that 
Lykidas, the Athenian arp ag 
received money from Mardonios. Diodor. 
11, 28. 8 asserts that Mardonios rév 
éy Tledorovprjow widkewy érepGrd ras 
dguordvar, xphuara Staweurdpevos Trois 
mpoecrynxéc:. He was, of course, 
rapport with A ; op. c. 12 infra. 
The mission of Arthmios of Zela 
(Plutarch, Themist. 6) cannot be re- 
ferred with confidence to this precise 
point (as by Duncker vii.® 318), but it 
is hardly likely that Mardonios omitted 
to employ so obvious a weapon as 
bribery. Rawlinson points out (iv.* 
874) that Mardonios was very late in 
reoccupying Athens, and thinks that 
he spent the spring in efforts to win 
over some of the Greek states by bribery. 
The Atticizing source speaks in the next 
words of ut . ae accounts for the 
supposed folly of Mardonios. 

GAG : Te. Sewds ydp ol wri. dvé- 
oraxro: the simple verb occurs 6. 74, 
and in the literal sense; and with the 
ie ene uncom pounded, Pindar, Pyth. 

. 110 véxrap & xeldeoo: Kal dufpoclay 
ordtoo:, Here, of course, as there, it is 
a brilliant metaphor (as of poison ?), the 
pluperfect pointing rather to the depth 
than to the date of his passion. is 

is, however, more probably a 
reminiscence of Od. 2. 271 ef 8) ro cod 


yet just 
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ras ’AOjvas Sevrepa érely, dpa pev br ayvopootvns, dua &e 
aupooiot Sia vicwv eddxce Bacihés Syrooew dovre ev Ldpdios 
5 Ore eyos “AOjvas: 35 odde ToTe amiKopevos és THv ‘Artixiy 
eipe tovs “AOnvaious, arr & te Zarapive rovs mrelorous 
éruvOdvero elvas ev te thot nual, aipées te Epnuov To aorv. 
4 8& Bactréos alpeots és ray torépny trav Mapdoviou éa- 


aorpatniny Sexdunvos éyévero. 


"Exel 52 ey ‘AOnvyar éyévero o Mapdémos, méwres és 
Larapiva Movupvyidny dvdpa “EdAnorovtiov épovra rovs 


3 éAéeww V, Schaefer, Gaisford 
6ynAw cum o superscr. V 
Te post ev om. B || épjyov CPz 
tov Marc. 
Bovupyiéyv C: pouptyisynv Rez 


warps évécraxra: pévos Uv (a passage 
which might have suggested to Pindar 
the use of the simple verb in Nem. 10. 


82) 
3. ily te ‘a second time’; not 7d 
Sedrepoy—ior Mardonios had not ‘cap- 
’ it the first time ; cp. c. 4 infra. 
dpa .. Gua 8€: the two cola 
are not strictly correlative. dyve 
vanity, arrogancy, obstinacy—cause for 
effect ; cp. c. 41 2nfra: the same word is 
ased of the Athenians c. 4 infra. 

4, wuprotor 8 : ep. 7. 188 
on this method of signalling, and the 
at of the immortal Agamemnon, 
which Stein suggests was a grand ans- 
chronism, based upon this historic Mar- 
doniograph. But Mardonios did not at 
this time control the ‘islands’; his only 
line of communication was by the main- 
land. The king is in Sardes; cp. c. 108 
infra. Perhaps then Hat. has borrowed 
from Aischylos (the Oresteta was pre- 
sented in 458 B.c.). 

6. & re LoAaptve: was there in truth 
a second complete evacuation of Attica 
and Athens? Le. had the Athenians in 
fact espa) pt their city and houses ? 
Had they already bri Sale the rebuilding 
to which Themistokles exhorted them 
8. 109 supra? They may have at- 
tempted to raise a harvest, perhaps, in 
Attica, or in the parts nearest Salamis ; 
but there is fair room for doubt whether 
they undertook the meee a the 
city until they were assured that they 
should not see the Persian army an 
More in the land. MHdt. is, indeed, 
explicit on the point c. 6 infra; but 
he might have been mistaken. A large 


4 BaciArAct AB || SyAwoe R: 


5 ras “AOnvas B || ds: o S€ Stein(®) 7 
8 BaciAjos z || dorepainv CPs || rHv: 
4. 1 éwefre? van H. || & om. 8 || 6 om z 2 


number of the Athenians may have 
wintered in Salamis. Their occupation, 
or reoccupation, of the island implies 
a confidence in their superiority by sea. 

7. & TE THO {: the only Attic 
ships for which Hdt. accounts at this 
time are those with the Hellenic fleet 
at Aigina, which numbers but 110 in 
all; 8 131 supra. Where were the 
rest? Had they been left on the Attic 
side Mardonios would certainly have 
used or have destroyed them. A goodly 
Attic fleet must have been in and around 
Salamis iteelf, and have counted for 
something in the whole plan of campaign, 
enone completely ignored by Hdt. 

9. Sexdp : ten—or rather nine— 


months earlier. This date is doubtless 


correct, and reckoned by the Attic 
Calendar, but unfortunately it is only 
approximate. Rawlinson p the re- 


occupation of Athens in June, and 
remarks even so upon the waste of time 
(above accounted for): this chronolo, 

would allow both occupations to the 
same Archontic year. Stein brin 

Mardonios to Athens ‘‘after the middle 
of July ” (Xerxes having reached Athens 
‘‘after the middle of September”), that 
is, places the two events in different 
Archontic years. Busolt ii.? 722 f. dates 
the event to the second half of June (in 
Skirophorion). Hdt.’s term, if any- 
thing, favours the view that the two 
events belong to the same official year ; 
otherwise, too, he would perhaps have 
added the phase Ps . 51. = 

4. 2. Movpvy@nv dvipa ‘ 

oméyriov. The proper name appears in 
Attic as Mopuxléns and Mupixldns ; cp. 
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TouTwy pv eivexa 5 


améreuye Movupuyldnv és Larapiva, 8 S¢ drixcpevos ert rhv 





3 ovs aC 


ths RSV, Gaisford, Holder 


Kat. . éwurg secl. van H. 


2 Movptyisyy z 


5 mpoéxwy : mpordoxev Krueger: (rporSoxéwv ? van H.) 
|| €Aswioas B || S¢ odéas R, Stein?: 5é oqdeas 
7 Kat éovons 76n RSV, Gaisford, Holder : 


§. 1 rovréwy z || vexa aC: civexey B 


6 Sopvaddrov z || raons 





Mopuxtu» and Mépuxos, a tragic poet, 
the butt of sundry Aristophanic gibes 
(Achkarn. 887, Wasps 506, 1142, Peace 
1008). Mépuvxes was also an epithet of 
Dionysos, ‘in Sicily,’ his face ‘soiled’ 
with wine-lees (cp. noptcoay), and there 
was a proverb pwpérepos Moptyou or 
Mwptxov (Photius, Lex, ef al.). This 
Hellespontine with his proposals was 
surely ‘a son of the foul fiend’ to 
Athens! There is a want of precision 
about his habitat ; “EAAnowérrio: have, 
indeed, been mentioned collectively as 
furnishing 100 ships to the Persian fleet 
(7. 95), and an anonymous ‘ Helles- 
ntian ’ is credited with a crude remark, 
r 56; was this Morychides the man? 
How does a ‘Hellespontine’ come to 
be with Mardonios? Was he the nearest 
thing to an ‘Ionian,’ or an Athenian, 
that the Persian could employ? Was 
he perhaps an ex-Athenian Kleruch ! 
Tovs atrovs KTA, : 
cp. 8. 140. Some of the Adyo would 
suit the present situation better than 
the former; e.g. the order from the 
king rhy yi ogi dwbdos xrd., which 
have a direct bearing on Mardonios’ 
fiery message Sri Exo: 'APjvas c. 8 supra. 
¢épovra is but slightly metaphorical ; 
indeed, if the Aéyo. were in writing 
(a despatch), not even slightly. Se 


is very highly metaphorical, 
though less highly if the Athenians 
had already been in Salamis when 


‘Alexander the Makedonian’ visited 
them. The word is elsewhere by Hat. 
always used of actually crossing water ; 
ep. 8. 130 supra, 1. 205, 4. 141, 5. 52. 


4, Td Sebrapov: cp. c. 3 supra. 
5. wpolxev piv trav ° ob 
éuilas , ‘though already in 
ion of the hostile mind (or 
resolutions) of the Athenians’ (against 


himself). This simple use of wpo- in 
comp. (=xpérepoy, so Weaseling) is 
observable ; cp. rpooperAouévy in 5. 82. 
Blakesley somewhat perversely takes 
wpoéxwy as ‘putting forward.’ ¢lduos 
ae) 7. 163, and in the comparative 
. 151. 


6. av tis of be ar A a the 
verb u intrans. as in 1. 156 umels ris 
épy7s (cp. also 7. 162 supra abs.); in 
the middle vid. 2. 121, 4. 181. The 
substantive as inc. 3 supra; here used 
from Mardonios’ point of view (éAwt{wp, 
not, by the way, ‘hoping,’ but ‘ expect- 
ing’). Sopvadérov, as in 8. 74 supra. 

: con tr p: the preposition 
le ee t. ae chert strong, 
ut the participle, especially in repeti- 
tion, is rather thins it, would’ bs 
strengthened by omission the first time. 
Cp. App. Crit. 

5. 2. dwrixdpevos bri riv Bovdty. The 
Athenian BovA%, the Athenian éxxAnola, 
are working in Salamis; this is a 
‘record’ in its way—for Salamis was not 
strictly a part of Attica (cp. 8. 11. 13 
supra); it marks in a stage in the 
education of the Athenians, who 
the principle that where the Athenians 
are there is Athens. It is especially 
remarkable that the probouleutic office . 
is discharged by the Boule of 500 (not 
by the Strategoi, for example, as at 
Samos in 412 B.c.) notwithstanding the 
state of war. It is just, however, 
conceivable that the Boule here in 
action was not the 500 but the 
Areiopagos which performed some vague 
services in the Persian war; cp. Aris- 
totle, Pol. 8. 4. 8=1804 a, "AO. w. 28, 
Plutarch, Them. 10. éxedOdv (op. o. 7 
infra) or wapehOdy (cp. 8. 81) might 
have been expected here in place of the 
less technical dmrucépevos. 
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5 Movpeyidns x || rpoopépes Krueger, Cobet, van H., Stein? : wrpodépes || 
7 . 4 


éfeveixey B ot ante Kat z 


9 Avcidea Bz || BaAAovres del. 





van H. 

4. Ave elare , ‘Lykidas 1. 3 (a reproach), but more simply, 
moved a Saas Rear a ohrass is ‘brin forward . - But cp. App. Crit. 
technically correct, yrwuny being gener- a. és tov : Le Slay 
ally drop in the documents. Hdt. before the Ekklesia,’ exactly as in 5. 79. 
does not know, or at least does not give, 6. dra 83 va, the 
the man’s patronymic or Demotikon. more plausible alternative, ere xal the 


The name Ly idas was, or became, very 
rare in Athens; it occurs twice in 
Demosthenes, (1) of a slave belonging 
to Chabrias, (2) of a miller (op. Oraz. 
At., Baiter and Sauppe, Jndex ii. 91). 
The odd thing is that Demosthenes, de 
Coron. 204, tells this story, but with two 
important variations: (1) the traitor’s 
name is Kyrsilos, (2) the date is before 
Salamis; cp. Cicero de Off. 3. 11. 2. 
Thirlwall (ii. 363 n.) attempts to 
harmonize b supposing Kyrsilos a 
nickname of Lykidas; but Kyrsilos is 
& good proper name; cp. Strabo, 530 
(a Pharsalian), and C./.@. ii. 2347 (a 
Naxian). Moreover, the discrepancy of 
date remains. Rawlinson reconciles the 
two stories by accepting them both as 
true! Grote (iv. 249 n.), while recog- 
nizing the Herodotean as the more 
probable of the two stories, shows 
the improbability of both being true; 
it would indeed. be easier to believe 
that they are both fictitious—an hypo- 
thesis more creditable to the constitu- 
tional morality of the Athenians and 
the common humanity of their wives. 
The proposal ascribed to Lykidas would 
be ‘accursed ’ (anathema) under the act 
of Aristeides above cited ; cp. notes to 
8. 144. 
Wénee dpavoy ava, ‘it seemed 
ood . .’ (not ote, ‘it was decided.’ 
ut Hdt.’s imperfects are not always to 


be rigidly pressed). 
Sepbvovs : cp. 8. 115 supra, 
5. wpoodépa, not like the ab hoe. cp. 
4. 151, 5. 63 (a divine revelation or 
behest), still leas like the Persian writers, 


less. dedeyuévos, perhaps merely to avoid 
repeating detduevos (from just above), 
albeit Sedeyuévovs could not be used 
above without a change of sense. (The 

ive form of p.p. with middle sense 
1s noticeable.) Does Hdt. overlook the 
inconsistency of this alternative with 
his own statement, cc. 2, 8 supra? or 
has Mardonios now, being in possession 
of Athens, thought better of the Thebans’ 
advice ? 

7. éévbave: cp. o. 19 infra. 

8. of re dx tig Bovdfis kal of Ewer : 
these two classes, or groups, are com- 

rised in "A®yvator just before. By of 
K BovAfis Hdt. might have meant 
simply of BovAevral, ‘the members of 
the Council.’ Baehr’s senatores qui ¢ 
senatu egressi etc. goes a has the 
necessary meaning of the words (though 
perhaps not beyond the actual facts of 
the case). Nor need of mean 
‘those outside the Council-chamber,’ 
but only those outsidethe Bar (épigacra:), 
exactly described by Demosthenes: ?.c. 
rovs wepreornxéras EEwOer kal dxpowpévous, 
i.e. persons within hearing of the pro- 
ceedings in the Council (Baehr un- 
fortunately equates dxpowpuévous there 
with ws éréoyro here !). Hdt. himaelf, 
indeed, by adding ws érv@ovro (which of 
course refers only to ol wer) shows 
that he does not understand the <Altic 
source, which intended ol tfeSev mep- 
ordvres to be taken together. 

9. AuxlSnv xarf&ievoav BédAovres : 
to Hdt. this execution is apparently a 
wild act of i justice, an instance 
of ‘Lynch-law. On the face of it this 
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"Es «82 rhv Zarapiva SéBncav of "AOnvaio de. 
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ex 
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nEew 
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10 povprxidea, RV : poupvyidea S: MovptyiSnva: del. van H. 
év .. Avxidny del. van H. || AuxiSeq BP2 
13 nuova: jerav BPz: Foav C 6. 


7d yivopevoy z 
Pz || dude CP 


2 rdv €k z 


11 
12 tov ’AOnvaiwy ai yuvatkes 
1 ot om. 


3 ogi: odior? van H. 4 Te 


Kati z || cxoAadrepa S || és tiv Bowwriny BPz 


view is unsatisfactory. Was the execu- 
tion of Lykidas an instance of that 
summary jurisdiction which the Boule 
formerly possessed (cp. ‘AO. w. 41. 2, 
45), or was the Boule here in question 
the Areiopagos? Was Lykidas stoned 
as ‘Anathema’ under the psephism of 
Aristeides (cp. 8. 144, and c. 2 supra), 
or, again, was there a formal psephism 
condemning the traitor? Lykurg. contr. 
Leocrat. 122 Gtr rolyuy dxoica cat 
Too wepl rol éy Zadapyine redeurhoayros 
yevopévou yuydloparos, dy % Bovd%}, re 
hoy pdbveg evexelper wpodidévar Thy wréhy, 
repedouévyn rods orepddyous atbroxepl 
dwéxrever. Or was this psephism 

ex post facto, to whitewash and justify 
the illegal execution? (Of all the 
orators Lykurgos is the worst as a 
historical authority : he even by anticipa- 
tion makes the mistake, not uncommon 
nowadays, of confounding Pausanias 
‘the King’ with Pausanias ‘ the Regent’; 
cp. c. 128 infra.) 

xat&evoay, c. 120 infra. 

10. rov 8& . . dowéa: a remarkable 
illustration of their respect for law, the 
law of nations ; cp. 7. 188 supra. 

12. al yuvatxes tév "AOnvalev: the 
only record of any active service by the 
Attic women in the war, who appear in 
general passive as sheep, shipped and 
shifted about from one place to another. 
It recalls the action reported on another 
occasion, 5. 87, of which Hdt. records: 
’"AOnvalac. 8 Er: rol wdBeos Sevdbrepby 
re dd€at elpas 7d Tay yurandy Epyor. 


Svak : ep. 7. 16 supra. 
18, waparaBotoa: 80. yurh yuvaixa, 


cp. wapedduBare c. 1. supra. The whole 
construction is a kind of oxfjua «ad Sdor 
xal pépos. 


viv AvlSee olxiny: the scene 
is laid in Salamis: had Lykidas the 
Councillor a house there? Or was his 


house in Athens, or in Attica, and is 
this a slip? Should the scene have 
been laid in Athens, and earlier? Or, in 
fact, is Demosthenes right that the 
scene was before the battie of Salamis? 
It would be easier to account for the 
‘Hellespontine’ in that case. But the 
whole story ia unsatisfactory. Within 
a few days of this heroic scene—with its 
‘No surrender’ and ‘ As long as the Sun 
keeps his path in Heaven, or one single 
Athenian citizen survive ’—the Athenians 
sent to Sparta threatening to make 
terms with the king, co. 6, 11 infra. 

14, abroxedées is an Hapaxlegomenon 
=atroxéXevoro: (L. & S.). 
. . kara S€ a violent 
. 8. 88. 
« gives the material, or 

rounds, for the move, not 

method or means (e.g. 


6. 1. 
rather ideal 
the physi 
yyvol), 

tog péy is answered by érel dé. . 


; to support, to 
assist ; cp. 8. 169. 
of ry presents a d¢ in apodosi, and 
also with resumed subject ; cp. 7. 51. 
of pév: so. of HeXorovrhocot. 

4. bwoleov, ‘were acting, behaving in 
too long and leisurely a fashion’; ep. 
Seurbrepa dwrolee 7. 1 supra. 

8 8: sc. 6 Tlépons. 
Kal 8h=42y. Cp. Index. 


10 


15 


éws 6 
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5 Botwrin édéyero elvat, ottm 51 trrefexopicavro re wavrTa Kat 
autos SiéBncav és arapiva, és Aaxedalpovd te émeprov 
ayyédous dua pev peurpopévovs rtoice Aaxedatpoviowss Ste 
qepvetioy éuBarovra tov BdpBapov és thy ’Articny adr od 
pera ohéwov nvriacay és tiv Bowrtiny, agua 8 tropyyjcortas 
10d0a ode tmrécyero o lépons petaBadodor Swoew, mpoetral 
re Ste e¢ ph apvvedos “AOnvalotot, os Kal aitol twa arewpry 


7 evpyoovtat. 


of yap &1) Aaxedatpovioe Sprafoy re rovrov roy 


xpovoyv nai ode Rv “TaxivOca, wept wrelorov § yyov ra Tob 


5 te: tore P 
Bekker 
éo Barovra z 
11 ws del. van H. 


5. Oéyero, ‘was being reported’; 
the evacuation of Attica might seem to 
have commenced as soon as Mardonios 
reached Chaironeia (the frontier town of 
Boiotia ; cp. Plutarch, Kimon 1). But 
Mardonios may have negotiated from 
Thebes. In any case there is a chrono- 
logical return in this c. to a point before 
that reached in c. 3 supra. 

otre 84, tum demum. 
trdexoploavro: cp. 8. 4 dwexri- 
OeoGa, 8. 41, 60 vrexxéer@at. 

6. é Aaxecalpovd tre treproy, 
‘sending at the same time to L. . .’ 

- Spa . . G&pa 8 strictly 
correlative; but mpoctwal te follows, 
with a change of construction (ana- 
coluthon): (Erexwov) dyyéXous mpoctwrat 
athe hes ; 

8. 3 vy: op.c.41 infra, 7.16 supra. 

aX’ od, ‘inatead sf ty 

10. twéoyero must be from vréxew, 
bwéxecGar or taicxecOa, cp. bxlcxovro 
7. 168, though Hdt. also uses the forms 
from dmicxvéopa: as in c. 109 infra ; cp. 
dwéoxe 2. 151, dwréyoves 4. 72, vrloyouce 
7. 104, and brécyxero 2. 28 in a somewhat 
different and stricter sense. 

, ‘if they changed 
sides’: predicative and conditional 


. . - @s, “quarum altera 
trae Baehr; cp. 3.71. Cp. App. 
it. 
édsopf: found in Homer both of 
an act (Ji. 24. 216) and of an object (21. 
57, 15. 533); and in Aristophanes in 
the latter sense, Wasps 615. 
7. 2. “Yax(v6ta: a three days’ celebra- 
tion, apparently common like the 


6 és ZaXrapiva del. Cobet || éreuwav S, Schaefer, 
7 pepopevovs B: peudopévous 
10 ode: odior? van H. || mpoetre re C: mpoetrérar R 

7. 1 dprafév CPz 


8 éoBadXovra C: 
2 &8 


Karneian, to all Dorians, but certainly 
of ated origin in the Peloponnese : 
Schoemann-Lipsius ii. (1902) 478. 
For the texts bearing upon the festival 
see Wide, Lakonische Kulte (1898) 285 ff. 
The feast was held during the Lakonian 
month Hekatombeus (Hesych. a.». 
‘ExaropBets) (not n ily = Attic 
Hekatombaion: perhaps = Thargelion, 
reff, ap. Busolt ii? 722). The cult 
implies a spring festival. The celebra- 
tion lasted three days: on the first day 
the death of Hyakinthos was bewailed 
(Pausan. 3. 19. 8); on another day the 
women of Sparta brought a Chiton as an 
offering to the god of Amyklai (Pausan. 
8. 16. 2); on another day (Athenacus 
189 r@ de peony Ter Tpidy tyepdSv—but, 
if so, he omits to say what was done on 
the third) there was a great and joyous 
festival, with songs and dances, with 
sacrifice and pate ee presumably in 
honour of the apotheosis of Hyakinthos 
(rdy Oedy gdovow), whom by that time 
it was very difficult to distinguish from 
his destroyer (Apollon). (Rawlinson 
seems to think the Hyakinthia lasted 
only one day, and that Midsummer-day.) 
Thucyd. 5. 23. 4 might favour an earlier 
date, in spring; but that would quite 
discredit the chronology of this story in 
Hdt., not indeed in itself a very strong 
objection. Busolt ic. argues from 
Xenophon Hell. 4. 5. 1 ff. that the 
Hyakinthia were celebrated ‘a few 
weeks at most’ after the Isthmia, which 
he places in Movrvxiwpy (tenth Attic 
month); but Xenophon’s intervals are 
very ill-reckoning, nor does he say how 
long after the Isthmia or how long before 
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Geot wopcvvew: dua Se rd tetyds she <Hveto>, Td dy TE 
IeOu@ érelyeov, cal Fdn érddrbis ErdpBave. as 8 daixovro 
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és tyy Aaxedaluova oi a&yyeNot of am’ "AOnvéov, dua dyopevot 5 


éx te Meydpwy ayyédous wal é« TU ataéwv, ereyov rdde 
éredOovtes ert ois éfdpovs. “ereprpav juéas “AOnvaior 
Néyovres Sts jyiv Bactheds 6 Mydov todro pev tiv yopny 
aroéido0i, totro 8 cuppayous ebéres én’ lon te wal copoly 
wowncacba: [dvev te Sorov nab amdrns], e0éree Sé wad adAnv 


xepnv mpos TH tperépn Sidovar, thy Av avrol EdapeOa. 


3 <7Vvero> Stein® 
erdAfes 


rovs B 10 avev .. 


4 76m: & Schaefer, van H. || érdAfis a: 
5 ’A@nvewy aP, Stein*, Holder, van H.: aOnvaiwv 


7 €s 


daarys secl. Stein, repugn. Cobet, van H., Holder 





the Hyakinthia the Amyklaians started 
home for the latter celebration in 890 
B.C. (ad. 892). 

\ whelorov 8’ fyov, ‘they con- 
sidered it of utmost importance’ ; cp. dw 
(uéfovos) 7. 150 supra. Cp. 5. 3 rd 
yap rol Gcod xpecBirepa éxaedyro (4 ra 
tay dyipdy). The Hyakinthia again 
and again brought Spartan armies, or 

iments, home from the field; cp. 
Xenoph. Heli. 4. 5. 11, Pausan. 8. 10. 
1, 4. 19. 4. 


3. a ads [*wépw or wbpow = rpbow, 
to ‘further’ 7]: an epic, poetic, and bet 
word ; ‘never found in comedy,’ L. & S. 
The god is of course Hyakinthos, or 
Apollon. 

&ya &{: there is no antecedent dua 
uéy to correspond; but the phrase, 
echoing as it does the terms of the 
Athenian message just above, makes a 
ama ia appearance, perhaps unde- 


vd ralxos. This wall at the Isthmos 
has been a most unconscionable time 
a-building, if it is only now, about 
midsummer, receiving the finishing 
touches, in the shape of its battlements 
(dwG\Eus). Cp. 8. 71 supra. It had 
been n immediately after (if not 
before) the disaster of Thermopylai, and 
the work had been pushed on at high 

re. It could not have taken 
onger to finish than the double wall ail 
round Plataia, with battlements and 
towers to boot, erected in 429 B.o. in the 
course of the summer (Thuc. 2. 78, 8. 
21). Had the Peloponnesians left this 
wall unfinished, on the retirement of the 
Persians, and only renewed and com- 
pleted it on the advance of Mardonios in 
the spring of 479 B.c. ? 


5. of da’ "AOnvéoyv: an inaccuracy, or 
perhaps again an undesigned indication 
that this embassy is dated too late, if 
samt after the reoccupation of Athens 

y Mardonios. We can hardly dis- 
criminate by aid of the prepositions dré 
and é<: the Megarians and Plataians 
were doubtless in Salamis with the 
Athenians, or at any rate not at home in 
their own cities ; or, if they were, then 
this embassy to Sparta took place in the 
early spring. 

7. ered\Odvres trl rots ibdpovs: érred- 
Gety the correct term; cp. o. 5 supra. 
If they address the Ephors it is because 
the question is not of alliance, of 
or war, but merely a question of the 
mobilization, apparently a function of 
the Ephoralty; cp. Xenoph. Hell. 3. 2. 
23, etc. At the same time the Ephors 
were the presidents both of the Gerousia 
and of the Apella, and no doubt our 
authorities, Hdt. tmprimis, may 8 
sometimes of the Ephors acting, where 
they acted really with Senate or 
Assembly ; cp. Xenoph.7.c, Leotychidas, 
by the way, would appear to have been 
by this time at Aigina, or even Delos (8. 
131-188), unless, indeed, it was in 
response to this spring embassy that the 
fleet was mobilized. 


8. Pacrieds . . AwohSol arh.: this 
suits the early m of Mardonios 
8. 140 supra, and would have been no 
news to the Spartans. If it is supposed 
to refer to the same offer, repeated by 
Morychides, o. 5 supra, Athens had re- 
jected it again. But this repetition of 
the terms from 8. 140 is very tell-tale 
and inconsequent. 


rotro piv . . robro 8: cp. Index. 
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Huets Se Ala re ‘EAAjvioy aidecOévres wal rnv “EAXNaéba Sever 
qotevpevos mpodovva: ov Katawéoapev GAN arretrapeba, 
xaimep ddiucedpevo. tm ‘ENAjvov xal xatampoddopevos, 
15 €3iotapevol te Ste KepdarewTepov eott oporoyéew TH Ilépoy 
paGAXNov 7 Wep Trodepéerv’ ov pev ovde oporoyjoopey ExovTes 
elvaz. kal TO pev am’ tyéwv otro axiBSnrov véverar eri 
Tous "EAAnvas: tyets 5é és tacay dppwdinv tore dmixopevoe 
Hn oporoyjnowmpev to Ilépon, erreire eEeudbete To npérepov 
20 Ppovnpa cadéws, Ste ovdapd mpodmcopev tHv “EdAdba, Kat 
Suore retyos byiv Sid tod "IcOpotd edavvopevoy ev rérei eori, 
kat 8 Royov ovdéeva trav ‘AOnvaiwv trovéecOe, cuvOéuevot Te 


npiv tov Ilépony dyriacecba, és tiv Botwrtiny mpodedmxare, 


13 dAAG wavra Te z 


17 dx’ ypeov: nuétepov Pz || adxiBdnAov édv CPz 
21 és. B, Holder, van H. || 73 8:07 Stein)? {| év 


réXei éore Stein! : év réAes éoti AB: évreAés éote z 


20 ovdaya Rz 


14 trd B 15 répoe R 16 «cirep C 
19 éuadere R 


22 8: Se C 


23 ry Ilépoy Reiske: rdv Iléponv del. Krueger, Holder, van H. 


12. Ala . . “EAAqveov looks rather 
like an anachronism: the Zeus Hellenios 
or Panhellenios known at this period is 
the Aiginetan ; cp. Pindar, Nem. 5. 15 
(composed before the date of the battle 
of Salamis, cp. Mezger, Pindars Stegers- 
lieder, p. 382). ere the Aiginetans 
represented in this embassy too (cp. 8. 
60 supra), or have the Athenians gener- 
ously adopted the Aiginetan title? cp. 
Farnell, Cults, i. (1896) 63. Anyway, 
the appeal from the local or Dorian cult 
to a pan-Hellenic deity (cp. 8. 144) is 
effective. 

alSeoOévres : cp. 7. 141 supra. 

18. od xarawéoapey GAN’ dramwdyncda, 
‘we did not consent but refused ’—a sort 
of Hendiadys! «xarawéew, co, 338, 34 
infra. dwelwacGat, 7. 14 supra. 

15. « v, in earlier [onic 
‘shrewd,’ ‘crafty’ (Homer, Archilochos) ; 
in Attic (Aristoph., Thucyd.), as here, 
‘advantageous,’ ‘ profitable ’ (cp. L. & 8.). 
padrAov is de trop. The sentiment 
expressed is observable: the Athenians 
are still in heroic mood. 

16. o8 0634, ‘not indeed that . .’ 

éx elvat: cp. 7. 164 supra. 

17, rd piv dn” , ‘our conduct, 
our policy.’ tpets S€ supplies the con- 
trast. xlBéndros, 1. 66, 75, 5. 91, of 
oracles (Delphic), not as ‘spurious’ but 
as ‘ misleading,’ deceitful. 

tri rots “EXAnvas, ‘is 


véneras 
(being) exercised, conducted, towards 


the Hellenes’ (with perfect honesty, 
without ambiguity); or éxi, distinctly 
locative, as in c. 95 infra, ‘throughout 
Hellas’; or coram, 8. 79, cp. éxt rovs 
épdpous supra. 

18, rére prima facie refers back to 
the scene laid at Athens in 8. 140-144, 
when the Lakedaimonians xdpra fecar 
Bh dporoy}owor TQ Tépoy ’AOnvaton. 

20. xal ives a further reason, 
parallel to éwelre Just above. 

21. é& ré\ci, ‘complete,’ or ‘ near com- 
pletion’; cp. rpds 7édci cc. 8 infra (and 
contr. év réhet c. 106 infra). 

22. xal 8h: Stein follows Baehr in 
remarking that these words introduce 
the apodosis: no doubt—but why not 
= én (with Kriiger)? Cp. o. 6 supra. 

ov 000. w.: cp. 7. 13, 57, 218 
supra. 


ouvOduevor . . thy Bowwrlyy: an 
express agreement (ctrvOnua or cvvO4xn) 
to this effect has not been actually 
recorded, but has been taken for granted ; 
cp. 8. 144 ad i 

238. wpoSebéxare is rather strong 
language, both in matter and tense: a 
perfect, the effects of which are not past. 
aepve(Sere: 8 particular act, on a particular 
occasion, the occasion being eppereney 
the present invasion of Attica by Mar- 
donios (not the previous occupation by 
Xerxes, to which the remark might have 
applied, cp. 8. 40 supra). These 
Athenian ambassadors, however, have 
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mepeioeré te mpoecBadovra és ri "Artixiy tov BdpBapov. 


és pév vuy 1d tapedy “AOnvaios tpiv pmvlovor- 


éroujcare émiTndéws. 


ov yap 25 


vov Sé 81s tayos orpatiyy aya yiv 


éxéXevoayv ipeas éxréurayv, os av tov BdpBapov Sexapeba 
év ty "Artin: éredn yap hdpropev ris Bowwrtins, tis ye 
jpetépns erirndedtatrov éotl payécacbat ro Opidovov weSdlov.” 
as 6é dpa %xovoay of édopoe taitra, aveBddAXovto és THVS 
botepainy oroxpwéecOa, TH Sé totepain és thy érépnv: rove 


24 mpoerBadrdvra Stein: éoBardvra BPz, Holder, van H.: zpoo- 


BarSvra a: zporBadAovra C 


28 ered yap C 29 émirnded- 


raréva: emitynderrarov B: éxitndedrardy ceteri || éupaxéoacGa: B, Holder, 


van H. 


8. 1 dxovoay 2 || dveBdAovro BCP, Holder 


2 vro- 


xpwwéer Gar Cobet, Stein®: twoxpieirOa: van H.: wtroxpivacGa: BCPz, 


Stein! 2, Holder: troxpiver Oa: a 


left Athens (or Salamis) for Sparta before 

onios had actually entered Attica 
(cp. c. 6 supra); and if they here 
rhetorically treat the invasion of Attica 
by Mardonios as a fait accompli, it is 
rhetorio, not strict history: how else 
could they proceed to call upon the 
Spartans to send an army back with 
them 3 dv roy BapBapov Sexdyeda tv rp 
*"Arrucy, to ‘receive’ the barbarian 
in Attica ? 

25. és pév vow rd . « voy 5: 
the antithesis between 7d wapedy and vir 
ia not prima facie a sharp one; but viv 
is purely temporal, 7d rapeéy is circum- 
stantial. Again, ¢s might be taken 
‘down to’ the present=és 7d rir (cp. és 
rb3e 7. 29, but és rd raped» ibid. not so) : 
voy 8é is then distinct. »é» qualifies 
éxréuwey rather than écé\evoay. 


a ita cp. 7. 229. 
26. (obx) dn is a metosis; leniter 
dicda (Schweighaeuser). 


Sri ra yos=ws rdxos 5.106. Cp. 
Thue. 7. 42. 3. 
pa, simul, simul cum=ctr but 


stronger. 

27. SexdpeOa: cp. 8. 28 supra. 

28. fpdpropev ris Bover(ns: they 
were too late to ‘receive’ him in Boiotia, 
but there was still time to ‘receive’ him 
in the Thriasian plain. This argument 
likewise points to an earlier date for the 
embassy. 

29. r © «xedlov: cp. 8. 65 
supra. If Mardonios was already at 
Athens the Peloponnesian forces could 
not count on getting into the Thriasian 
plain, for Mardonios would doubtless be 


in possession of Eleusis ; unless, indeed, 
he had entered Attica by Dekeleia or 
Phyle, and omitted to use or occupy the 


pass of Dryoskephalai: not a very prob- 
able hypothesis. 
The advan of the Thriasian plain 


as a battle-field, from the Peloponnesian 
point of view, are open to discussion : if 
the Greeks could have encountered 
Mardonios as he emerged from the pass 
of Eleutherai-Eleusis they might have 
scored a local success, but they would have 
had to hold the sacred way by Daphne 
and the route between Aigaleos and 
Parnes (crossed by Archidamos in 431 
B.c., Thuc. 2. 19. 2), while on the plain 
itself the Persian cavalry would have 
ridden round them. This plain was 
never one of the great battle-fields of 
Greece. The Greek fleet could not have 
been of much service in the case. 

8. 1. dpa, ‘well,’ not without surprise ; 
cp. Index. Abicht regards the particle 
here as marking an advance in the 
action (or inaction !). 

vaBédrXer Gar, diferre, 6. 86 etc. 

2. Trotro xal ém Séxa tydpas droleoyv : 
Le. for a whole (Greek) week; cp. c. 
40 infra. There is an 4 . The 
next words, & . . dvaPadAdpevot, are 
not otiose (pace Stein), for, without. 
them, the sentence might mean (in 
spite of the imperf. éwoleoy) that they 

ned the answer ‘for a week’ (i.e. 
twelve days in all). Meanwhile they 
were working away at the wall across 
the Isthmos ; cp. c. 7 supra (bis), which 
is even ws not quite finished! If 
wavres Lle\orovvfovos (i.e. I. raxdnpl) 
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wat émt Séca tyépas érroleov, €& yépns és juépnvy davaBadnro- 
pevar. ev Se rovT@ TO ypovp Tov ‘IoOpov ereiyeoy orrovdyy 
5 éyovres wodAny tavres leXorrovvjoto, wal ode fv mpos 
térei. 00d eyw eimely Td altiov SiotTe amuxopévou pev 
"AreEdvdpov tod Maxedovos és ‘AOnvas orrovony peyddnv 
€roijcavro py pndicar "AOnvalovs, tote 8€ dpny éroujcavro 
ovdeplav, GAXo ye 4 Gre Oo “IaOpes ogi ereteiytoto Kai 
10 €b0xeov "AOnvalwv ére Skea. ovdév' Ste Se “AréEavdpos 


5) , ? ‘ 3 , w 9 9 V4 A 
atrixeto és thy <Artixny, otKw ameretelyioTo, épyalovro de 


9 peyddws Katappwdnxores rovs Tlépcas. réros Se tis Te 
woxpicws Kat é£odou trav Lraprintéwy eyévero tTpédros 
rowadse. 1TH Wpotepain THs toTadTns KatTaoTdoLos peARroVoNS 


gsecbar Xireos avnp Teyenrns, Suvduevos dv Aaxedaipou 

5 péytoroy felvwv, tov épopwv érdero mavra royov [ror 

6 ela: Ba, van H. 8 dpynv CPz 9 ovde play a: ovde pinv B: 

ovdeninv 2 10 Beir Bac aCPa, Holder, van H, || ovdevds B || 6 ade 

favdpos CPz 11 ovx éxw eimeiv ef éreTetXurTo Mare. 9. 4 

arid Marc.: XefAews Plutarch. Mor. 871: XiAcos ovvdpare 2 || reyenris R 
5 épdpwv eva z || rdv . . éXeyor secl. Stein?, Holder 


were at the Isthmos, building or no 
building, they surely had arms with 
them. The building operations at this 
point may be put down to Hat. ead 
are not required to keep the Pelo 
nesians at home, but he seems to t ink 
the action of the Peloponnesians to have 
been determined simply by the state of 
the building. 

6. 008’ Exce elarety 7d alriov Sidri KTh., 
‘I cannot state the reason why . . 
afriov: cp. 7. 125. 

8. Spy here is plainly=orovdy (cp. 
1. 4, 8. 155), a poetic word ; op. éAlywpos, 
éAvywpla. 

9. érerdyvoro: a strictly temporal 
a Ya reinforced in drererelyicro. 

. Sderbar ofSdv, ‘to have no need 
or an (undéy was  gaguase here, but 
not obligatory, as the governing verb 
is not itself in a form or construction 
which requires »4 for its negation, 
ert § 205. ae 

the ab- 


jectanth ttt ater carte of th i soiad ppea 
is expressed in fourfold fashion: (a) by 


the strong word dppwdéw eit i?) ty 
the reposition in comp. ; the 
‘perfect’ tense; (@) by ae aval 


Probably Hdt. found all this in the 
Alttc Sources. 
9. 1. ré&\os 8€: adverbial, ‘at last.’ 
2. Gwéxpiorrg= Attic dwrdxpiocs ; cp. 1. 


116. Aristot. Hh. N. 3.10. 4=1118 a 
clearly shows the Attic meaning. Hdt. 
never uses the word twroxpirys. 

%oS0s is practically a technical 
military term ; cp. oc. 19, 26 inyra, 7. 
228 supra Thuc. 2. 10, 1, Xenoph. 


Hell. 1. r.. ir. 
éyévero rovsobe, ‘took the 
following turn,’ ‘occurred on this wise.’ 


8. xa w%: asin 3. 46, not as in 
8. 141 supra. 
4. X\eos: the name appears in 


Plutarch de Hdti. m. 41 (Mor. 871), 
Themist. 6, as Xei\ews, in Polyain. 5. 30 
as Xidos, a form (Chilius) used by 
Cicero (ad Att. 1. 9. 2, 12. 2, 16. 15) 
of a later poet. What Chileos was 
doing in Sparta neither Hdt. nor Plutarch 
nor Polyainos reports. His critique of 
the ephoral policy was notorious ; but 
who first let it out? The situation 
demanded is really a meeting of the 
Symmachoi at Sparta—there may very 
well have been one in the winter or 
spring , or about the Feast of the 

yakinthia—and the remarks of Chileos 
were made in that Synod ; if the Ephors 
were specially addressed, it was merely 
as the presiding a istrates. 

: power, influence ; 

ep. 7. 5 supra. 

5. §elvev: not used in the Spartan 
sense, given c. 11 infra. 
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5) of ’A@nvaios ereyov|: axovoas 8& tadra 6 Xlreos Sreye 
dpa ogt rade. “otrw eyes, dvdpes epopou *AOnvaioy jyiv 
éovrov ph apOulov r@ Sé BapBdpw ovppudyorv, xaimep telyeos 
Sa tod “loOpod ednrAapévou Kaptepod, peydr\at Kroddes 
dvatrerréatas és thy IleXorrévwnooy tre Tlépoy. add’ éoaxov- 10 
care, mpivy re GAdo "AOnvalowcs Sokac ohddrpa dépov TF 
‘FrArAdss.” 8 pev ode taidta auveBovreve: of 82 dpevi 10 
NaBovres Tov AOyow aitixa, Ppdcavres ovdev Toics ayyédouws 
Totot amivypévoics ard TOY Wodiwy, vuKTOs ere extréwroves 


Tevraxioxidtovs Laraprinréwy wal érrd epi Exacrov rdfavtes 


6 tatra om. BPs, Holder, van H. || 6 XéAeos del. van H, Holder 


7 ovrwsa || piv <pév> van H., Holder 


8 pr édvrwv B || Trade TO 


BapBdpw R: (rpbe rg B.S: to 8 +o B. V ap. Gaisf.) 9 Kparepov 3 

10 dvarerraiara: AB || écaxovoere B 11 wptv <4> te van H. || 77 

éAAdde Hépov Pz 10. 1 & dpevi Ba 3 drnypévows B 4 
wxevraxurythiov B || cat . . etAdrwv om. B, expung. Wesseling, van H. 

wéyTa , 1. 21. to the Ephors (except the metaphor !) ; 

7. &pa: much to their surprise; cp. the Athenians themselves have more 


o. 8 su 

8. eras ph dpOpley: cp. 7. 101 (éot. 
verb.), and xal dar ph Mydceds 7. 214. 
9 a «v0 dbes 


: évarerréaras, 
‘(the) doorways stand wide open '—lit. 
large ‘shutters’ have been unfolded ; 
p. may well be predicative ; the tense is, 
of course, without temporal prejudice, 
and essentially present. The verb occurs 
with gates, gateways of the Samian 
akropolis, 8. 147 dvarerdcas ras ré)as, 
and of Babylon 3. 158, and well describes 
the operation of opening double or fold- 
ing oor, gates. Cp. Iliad 12. 120ff. 
where (réApow) carldes dvawerrapévat are 
contrasted with éxixexAyuévar. In 21. 
531 the simple verb occurs (rerrapévas 
wihas Exere). xrdsorddes, or xrevorddes, 
might be street-doors (as in Plutarch, 
Poplic. 20) or chamber-doors, like the 
crnurral cavldes runivGs dpapvias dixdldes 
in the sbydpogos Oddauos of Odysseus 
(Od. 2. 344). The significance of the 
metaphor (‘the Open Door’) here is 
obvious, its force undeniable. Blakesley 
points out that Plutarch copies it three 
times (Aristeid. et Cat. Comp. 2, Alcibiad. 
10, de Isid. 23 = Mor. 360 A), as St. Paul 
twice, 1 Cor. 16. 9, 2 Cor. 2. 12. 

10. éraxotay, c. 60 vp de GX is 
euphemistic. . cp. 7. 6. 
‘be d 


As Rawlinson ‘points out, there is 
nothing new in the remarks of Chileos 


than hinted it above, co 7. Placed in 
the high summer of 479 B.c. the remarks 
of Chileos are a belated ; but placed 
at a meeting either of the Spartan 
Symmachy in the winter 480-79 or 
even at the Hysakinthia in the (late) 
spring, they are much to the point, 
as giving an Arkadian’s view of the 
relative value of the wall at the Isthmos 
and the alliance of the chief sea- power. 

10. 1. ppevt AaBdvres roy Adyow: cp. 
yop AaBuv 3. 41. gph» (or dpéves) is 
unusual in prose; in 8. 184 Hdt. directly 
contrasts al dpéves with 7d oGpa. 

2 2. hp te apie hat lai 

night appears to be treated as part 
of the sudden and secret change of policy ; 
it is more likely to have been a wise 
precaution to get over as much ground 
as possible in the cool (hardly to get 
start of the Argives ; but cp. c. 11 ¢n/ra). 

8. &arvypévorcr, ‘still in Sparta.’ 

wav woNlev: so. dx’ "Adnréwr, éx 
Meydpwy, éx IDaraéwy c. 7 supra; yet 
the ‘cities’ are ex hypothesi in the hands 
of Mardonios. But «bi cives ibi civitas ! 
Op. c. 5 supra. — 

4. wevrax Laraprinréey : 
5000 did not exhaust the total available 
citizen-force ; cp. 7. 284 supra; but it 
is virtually the levy waydnul, of two- 
thirds (from twenty to forty-five years 
of age). The figure here is no doubt 
a round one, but may be accepted as 
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5 Tav eidorov, Lavoavly ro KyXeouB8porov émirdtavtes é&dyev. 
éylvero pev % aryepovln TUderordpyou rod Acwvidew' adr’ 3 


pev Fw érc trais, 8 8€ rovrov éwirpowos te xal avey 


, 
tos. 


KnreduBporos yap o Ilavcaview pev marnp ‘Avakavipisen 8é 


5 émcrpevavres 8, Holder, van H. 
7 dveyids xAcduBpotos: KAcéuBporos yap R 


% 8B, Holder, van H. 
8 Tlavoaviw van H. 


substantially correct; what cannot be 
allowed to pass is the assertion that they 
took 85,000 Helots with them, seven 
Helots in attendance on (srep{) each 
Spartiate, by special order vres). 

ere may be some sense in this figure, 
but not as here stated. Pausanias was 
not well-aupplied with yrrol, cp. c. 60 
infra (but cp. c. 28 infra), so these 
Helots are probably not fighting men, 
badly as such were wanted; doubtless 
large numbers of Helots were employed 
on the commissariat service, cp. c. 89 
infra—roughly speaking some 30,000— 
and this Army Service Corps is here 
represented as all accompanying the 
citizen-militia. Or, again, the figure may 
represent an estimate of the total 
number a tts employed - any 
capacity during the campaign, or during 
the war (in ships etc.), which Hdt. has 
misunderstood and misapplied; ep. 
Appendix VIII. § 2 (iv.). 

5. Tlaveavly te Bpérov: the 
question of command was not settled 
by the Ephors but by the Apellia; cp. 

oph. vel. 4. 2. 9. Pausanias, son 
of Kleombrotos (mentioned 8. 3 sw 
without patronymic; perhaps therefore 
in a passage added afterwards ; but cp. 
note ad 1.), cannot have been an old man 
at this time; but the fact that ho is of 
age to be Regent, and to command a 
Spartan army in the field, rather supports 
the view that his father, Kleombrotos, 
and his uncle, Leonidas, were twins ; cp. 
7. 205 supra and note to lL. 8 infra. 
The relationship of the persons here 
mentioned may be accurately ex- 
hibited :-— 

Dorieus 


Leonidas Kleombrotos 


| 
Euryanax Pleistarchos Pausanias 


Dorieus, Leonidas and Kleombrotos being 
full ddeAgol and being the younger 
brothers of Kleomenes, the son of their 
father’s (Anaxandridas) second wife ; op. 
dc. supra. 


6 éyévero a, Stein! || pév vv 


6. éylvero pv f my: Le b 


custom or prescriptive right the actual 
king would have had the command, the 
leading. Leotychidas was already in 
command of the fleet ; cp. 8. 181 supra; 
“A Pleistarchos had been in Se pea of 
the army, the a ment would appar- 
ently have conflicted with the law? 
reported by Hdt. 5. 75, albeit the ‘law’ 
might refer to one and the same force 
only, aud even so, was hardly quite 
strictly observed (cp. Xenoph. Hell. 5. 
8.10). But Hdt. in this passage is not 
concerned with any such scruples, and 
Bk. 5 is probably of later composition 
than this passage; cp. Introduction, §§ 


7, 8. 

ov To0 AcovlSen: Pleist- 
archos was the son of Leonidas and 
Gorgo, and so the grandson of Kleo- 
meneson the spindle side. Anaxandridas 
was both his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather. His exact age is a matter 
of doubt, but he was still apparently a 
minor at the time of the fall of Pansaivias 
= 472-1 B.c., Thuc. 1. 182. 1. 

7. drlrpowds re kal dvefuds: Bachr has 
here made a curious blunder from mis- 
understanding Pausan. 8. 5. 1; he says, 
successerat nimirum Pleistoanax Pleist- 
archo qui regno initio abierat. Why, 
Pleistoanax was the son of Pausanias, and 
could only succeed in his father’s right ! 
Pausanias himself was never king (nor 
is he called so by Aristotle, pace Clinton 
Fasti ii.* 261, though so described some- 
times by orators, lexicographers, and 
modern scholars; cp. c. 5 supra). Pleist- 
archos was still king in 472 B.c.; ep. 
previous note. émirporos, cp. 7. 170 
supra, and for the meaning here 1. 65. 
dveyids, ‘first cousin’ here ; cp. 7. 82. 

8. KreépBporos . . daréave, ‘ Kleom- 
brotos (had) died shortly after leading 
home the army which (had) built the 
wall at the Isthmos.’ He was no doubt 
in the first instance ‘Regent,’ or guardian 
to Pleistarchos. The much debated wall 
here appears as a fait accompli before 
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mais ovkéTt Wwepthy, GAN amayayov ek tod “loOpod thy 
aTpariyy thy To Tetyos Seipacay peta Taira ov Todo 
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KreopBporos ex tov “Icbuot Sid rode: Ovopévp of emi re 
Ilépon 6 fdos apavpodn dy re ovpave. mWpocaspéeras Se 
éwuT@ Tlavoavins Evpudvaxra tov Awpséos, dvdpa oixins 


éovTa THS auTis. 


Of pev 89 obv Tlavoavly éEeAnrvOecay ew Sardprns: of 
5é ayyedor, ws Hyépn eyeyovee, ovdey eidores mepd rijs éEodou 


10 rv om. BC |] roAAcy teva xpévov B, Holder, van H.: é7e coni. 


Stein 


2 tdévres C 


Kleombrotos returned to Sparta in 480 
Bc. ! In c. 8 supra it is still being 
harried on in the spring—or, as some 
would have it, after midsummer of 479 


B.C. re (oe rs d, 
18. 40s upain dv te otpayy. 
Zech attempted to make out that 


dupaupo0n did not imply an_ eclipse. 
Nothing short of an eclipse (not neces- 
sarily total) would account for the act 
of Kleombrotos. Plutarch, Caesar 69, 
uses duatvpwya similarly. Petavius dated 
this eclipse 2nd Oct. 480; Hoffmann and 
Lamp ap. Busolt ii.? 715 n. 1 agree in 
the date, and time the maximum mS 
tion at Korinth to 2.20 p.m. (a partial 
eclipse). Stein very ingeniously suggests 
that the Ovely was made, after Salamis, 
on the question of intercepting the re- 
treat of the Persian land-forces from 
Attica. 

With od wodddv xpdvov rivd Brodts 
cp. 5. 48 od (ydp) viva wohAdv xpdbvov pte 
6 KXeouérvns. The sense best taken is 
that Kleombrotos died comparatively 
yonng. He can hardly have been less 
than fifty, or his son could scarcely have 
succeeded him as érirpowos and tryepuiy. 
But the statement suggests that Pan- 
sanias was about as juvenile as a Regent 


could be. 
«poraipéerar 82 dwurg: there is 


something very curious in this arrange- 
ment. e Spartans will scarcely have 
allowed the iryeudv to select a colleague 
at his own free will. Perhaps Pausanias 
was barely of age to assume the great 
responsibilities of his position, and an 
older man, of the Herakleid lineage, was 
associated with him in virtuxnl command, 
though nominally Pausanias had the 
supreme honours; perhaps the great 
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11 dmryyaye Cobet, van H. 
0 wavoavins B || avdpa del. van H. 


13 mpocepéerac B 14 
11. 1 eeAnAVOncay Cs 


victory, for which Pausanias claimed 

(Thuc. 1. 182. 2) and obtained (c. 64 

infra) all the credit, was more due to 

the intelligence of his cousin ; if, indeed, 

there was not a still ter intelligence 

in the background. Cp. Appendix VIII. 
9 


14. Etpvévaxra tov Awpiéos appears 

in in cc, 58, 55; as Dorieus was the 
eldest of the three brothers, Euryanax 
was probably senior to Pausanias. Why 
had he not succeeded Leonidas, or, for 
that matter, Kleomenes, as son of the 
next eldest son? Dorieus may have 
renounced, or forfeited, the right of 
succession; or a kiny’s son (Leonidas, 
Pleistarchos) may have succeeded in 
alte to a privatus; cp. 7. 8, where 

maratos lays down a law, which may 
be illustrat-d by, or generalized from, 
the caxe of Euryanar. 

Rawlinson has an erroneous but very 
instructive note on this . He 
attempts to prove that the Dorieus here 
mentioned cannot be Dorieus son of 
Anaxanuiridas for two reasons: (1) Had 
Doriens left a son in Sparta ‘‘he would 
undoubtedly have suc-eeled to the 
throne ’”’—but no! see above. (2) ‘‘The 
worls of Hdt. imply a more distant 
Telative.” Nay, the saddle is on the 
wreng horse! Hdt. in Bks. 5 and 9 
follows different sources ; had he known 
the story of Doriens when he wrote this 
passage he must have guarded his readers 
against the error into which Rawlinson 
has fallen ; in other words, this paxsage 
makes strongly for the earlier composition 
of Bks. 7, 8,9. Cp. Iutreduction, §§ 7, 8. 

11. 1. mAeray: before any one, 
the Athenians for example, knew of it. 

2. tyeyévee: not until after daybreak. 


Ss 


10 
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wn 
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dyere nal maitere, xatampoddyres Tovs cuppdyous: ‘“AOPnvato 
Se as ddixeopevor td tykov yyrel te cuppdyov Karadvoortat 
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yap drt ovppayor Bacidéos ywwopela, svotparevoopeda én’ iy 


om. 68 8 ovrws a 
> 


These pluperfects are temporal. The 
ambassadors, or convoys, must include 
those from Megara and Plataia; but the 
spokesman is plainly Athenian. 

8. Ese kore 3 

ovres, ‘intending at 
last’ (Blakesley). . 

4. kal abrof as well as the army, 
though of its departure they knew no- 
thing ; or, as well as the representatives 
of the various allies assembled in Sparta, 
Chileos, and the rest ? 

én tiv devrot tacros: was there 
only one ambassador from each city ? 
Plutarch (Arist. 10) makes Aristeides 
the Athenian one, but gives very good 
evidence (‘the psephism of Aristeides’) 
that Athens had three representatives, 
Kimon, aanePE, Myronides. The 
mention of Xanthippos dates the em- 
bassy before the muster of the fleet at 
Aigina, 8. 181. 

5. atrod r98<, ‘here on the spot.’ 

“YaxlvOus re dyere xal walfere. 
The title of the festival is anarthrous, 
idiomatically; cp. Kdpyeca 7.206, 'OAGumca 
dé xal Kdpvea 8. 72. Ayew celebrare 8. 
26, eto. salfew here can hardly be used 
as a scoff (op. 4. 77), but as in Pindar 
Ol. 18. 86 évéwNa yarkxwiels rater 
(orchestic) ; or Ol. 1.16 povockas dy ddry, 
ola ralfouery. Cp. Aristoph. Frogs 407 
walfew re xal xopevey, 442 walfovres ols 
petovola Peogrrots doprijs etc. ; cp. 5. 4 


supra. 
7. &¢ quippe, 7. 22 supra. 
frei, from xijros (the form x#rss, 
x#rt also read), a strictly Homeric word ; 
cp. xaréw, xarifw. 
xaradtoovras Te II. obra Sxws ay 
Sévevras: for xaradterOu cp. 7. 6, 8. 
140 supra. Even in such phrases as 
these the reference of ofrw is not of 
necessity forwards, but might rather be 
carried kwards. The sequence here, 


7 xyret ze: xyres GAR: xyre CPSV, van H. || ze 


9 yap 6) z || Gre ei S || BacrAnos z || 
yevdpeOa BC || er’ Hv: éri Hv ABC: 


éri riv PRVz, Holder, van H. 


future indic. followed by pres. subj., is 
observable. Cp. just below cvorparev- 
odueda . . dy dérryéwwra . . wabhoerOe . . 
ay éxfalyy, the last of which is the most 
remarkable ; the construction is perhaps 
attracted by the preceding wire = 
9. ou BacrAéos v ‘ 
the tense). This threat aad announce- 
ment comes with startling rapidity after 
the ‘lynching of Lykidas’ in c. 4 supra, 
and puts both the Athenians and the 
Spartans in a very unfortunate and 
probably false position. The notion 
that the Peloponnesian forces were only 
mobilized at the eleventh hour under 
threat of ‘medism’ on the part of 
Athens is highly improbable. (i) If 
Mardonios is in Attica, or even in 
Boiotia, then in all probability a 
Spartano-Peloponnesian force is already 
at the Isthmos—if only to defend the 
wall. (ii.) The threat here is entirely 
subversive of the heroics in 8. 144, and 
even inc. 7 supra. (iii.) The more prob- 
able date of the Hyakinthia, in spring, 
militates against this wtimatum. (iv.) 
The subsequent relations of Athenians 
and Spartans during the campaign are 
against it. (v.) The ultimatum is in 
itself an absurdity : the point at issue is 
really one of detail, as to the exact 
modus operandi; the Athenians could 
not doubt the substantial bona fides of 
the Spartans, with the king in command 
of the fleet at Aigina. (vi.) The notion 
is too comic that 5000 Hoplites and 
35,000 Helots had mobilized and marched 
without any of the Athenian, Plataian, 
or Megarian envoys getting wind of it, 
or having a single friend in Sparta 
to inform them. Probably there was a 
ood deal of friction and misgiving 
tween Athens and Sparta during the 
winter and spring after Salamis and 
before Plataia: it cannot be said that 
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10 éfnyéovrac B 1l é&PBaive C: «Bain B || ratra dB 12 
éfdpxov a || dpecriw R: dperrelw SV: dpeore’p Marc. z 13 oti- 
xovras B || £etvous ... BapBapovs. nonne tollenda? cf. comment. || éxaAovv 
) 14 ot & Stein!: om. C || érespdérwv a, Stein?, Holder: éretpwreov 
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either perty comes very well out of this 
story, which is told more or less at the 
expense of both parties, perhaps by this 
or that ally— Arkadian, Epidaurian, 
Megarian, Aiginetan, or so forth! Cp. 
farther Appendix VIII. § 3. 

10. dxefvos: sc. of Tépoa. 

11. & atrod: sc. tAéos? But, as 
éxetvoe has intervened, perhaps abrof is 
used more vaguely ‘thereout’: sc. of our 
alliance with the Persian. 

Tatra vTav &: ; the 
speech just delivered only takes account 
of the case of Athens; Plataia and 
Mogara being ignored—as also the 
mobilization of the fleet ! 

12, é’ Spxov=ovv Spxy very unusual ; 
and the more remarkable as émtopxety 
means ‘to forswear’ (4. 68), though 
éropytyva (8. 5) not so. 

xal 5 Soxday elvar: the subject of 
elvas will be rods sperépous dydpas or sim. 
xal 54 with elbac=Fdyn. Cp. c. 6 supra. 
ordyeyv is an eminently Ionic, or Epic, 
or poetic word. 

& ’O . Pausanias 8. 3. 2 
gives "Opec @dcroy as the original name of 
this place, ’Opécresby re dd ‘Opécrov 
«AnGeica rot 'Ayapuéuryovos. The change 
of name may belong to the same ‘ move- 
ment’ and date as discovered the bones 
of ‘Orestes’ in Tegea for the benefit of 
the Spartans, 1. 67 f. Orestes was 
henceforward the canonized founder of 
‘Oresteion’ (cp. Eurip. Orest. 1647, 
Electr. 1278). In reality Oresthasion 
was the capital town or village of the 
Oresthis (cp. Thuc. 4. 134. 1), itself a 
portion of the Mainalia (Thue. 5. 64. 8; 
cp. Pausan. 8. 27. 3) or mountainous 
region between the plains of Tegea and 


the later Megalopolis, the watershed 
between Alpheios and Eurotas. The 
remains of the city lay to the right of 
the route from Megalopolis to T 

(Pausanias 8. 44. 2), and quite off the 
direct road from Sparta to the Isthmos 


10 


(via Tegea, Mantineia, etc.). Rawlinson . 


suggests that this roundabout route was 
selected in order to effect a junction 
with a contingent from the Lepreatis, 
surely an unnecessary arrangement. Per- 
haps all the forces from Sparta did not 
take one and the same route: those that 
started first may have been sent by the 
longer road. Or could it be that they 
took the longer way round to avoid the 
Argivest Cp. nextc. (In days of yore 
the Oresthasioi had done ‘ yeoman’s’ or 
rather ‘heroic service’ in the wars 
between Arkadia and Sparta; cp. Pausan. 
8, 89. 3 ff, 41. 1.) 

18. Sevous yap éxdAcov Tots 
ery 7 eaheae me to be a gloss, intro- 
duced from c. 55 infra: the imperfect 
éxdd\eor suits. Stein observes that the 
Spartans applied the term not merely to 
BdpBapa but to all foreigners (cp. 
fevndacla), as the Romans hoséis. 

14. drapaérov Td Acydpevoy, ‘inquired 
their meaning .. ,’ cp. 3.22. elpwrday, 
efpesOax are the Ionic forms ; cp. éwecpw- 
Thos c. 44 infra. 

15. way ee 209 supra. Sore 
. . Gropebovro, Madvig § 166. 

& Odparr ‘after re- 
covering from their astonishment.’ (The 
aorist seems to have almost perfect or 


pl.p. force. ) 

16. yd taxylorny Sus- 
xovres: cogn. acc. Their object was to 
overtake the Van ; they were accompanied 
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17 Aaxeda:poviwy del. van H., Holder || orAtrac om. 8, Holder, van H. 
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by 5000 picked hoplites of the Lakedai- 
mouian Perioikoi, who tried to keep up 
with them and overtake the Van. 

17. vévrd rotro troleov — rather a 
bathos ! Cp. App. Crit. 

It is not asserted that the Rear 
overtook the Van at Orestheion: prob- 
et not, for they would go the shorter 
and more direct route (rir raxloryy 
su 


ra). 

12. 1. “Apyedo: 8. The medism of the 
Argives was a serious matter for Sparta, 
and helps to account for the apparent 
weakness of her policy and action in this 
campaign. It cannot, however, have 
been very ardent, or the Argives would 
have made more of their opportunity, 
when the Spartans actually did leave the 
Peloponnesos ; cp. 8. 73 supra. It was 
even a service In disguise to Greece, 
sealing the Spartans more surely to the 
good cause ! 

érelre rh L0ra erb8ovro : how soon 
was that! Had they Prozenoi, or friends 
in Sparta, to inform them, or was it 
only when the Spartan army was 
ae ord their ul ee 

s tx Zrdprys might perha 

mean ‘had crossed the border’ on ai 
17 infra. 

2. rods pera IL, ‘ Pausanias and his 
men.’ 

3. xfpuKa (not dyyedor, cp. 7. 1). 

: op. 6. 105. The 
story would be more convincing if the 
name of thiy crack runner had been 
raga cp. 6. 105. eer 

4. "Arruchy . . *AShvas : 
while ie ieee Plataian, and 
Mevarean envoys have been kicking their 
heels in Sparta. Mardonios has ez 
hypothest reoccupied Athens, c. 3 supra, 

, atrol MapSovly twroddé- 


12. 4 atrw B 


pevot: according to this story the 
Argives were pledged to Mardonios to 
keep the Spartans at bay. If true, this 
ledge implies previous negotiations 
bacwoe the Persian and the Argives, of 
which nothing further has transpired. 
It was a very pretty plan, or a very 
retty commentary on a want of plau. 
ad the Argives really been co-operating 
with the Persian to that extent they 
might have made it impossible for 
Sparta to send 10,000 Hoplites and 
40,000 Helots beyond the Isthmos. 
Argos observed neutrality, perhaps 4 
neutrality benevolent towards the ‘bar- 
barian’; but Sparta must have been 
well assured that a real neutrality 
would be observed before she denuded 
Lakonia of fighting men. A forgotten 
chapter in Greek diplomacy might 
have recorded the pourparlers between 
Athens, Argos and Sparta during the 
winter, or spring, which convinced the 
Greeks that they had no active hostility 
to expect from Argos: Salamis made 8 
deeper impression upon Argos than upon 
Thessaly and Boiotia, powers which took 
their cue from the fiasoo at Thermopylai. 
The embassy, whose absurd and pitiful 
record has just been given above, may 
have been better employed in squaring 
Argos than in denouncing Sparta. 
atrol may best Be taken with 


ety. 

6. eye r4Se How this juepodpdpes 

t past the Isthmos wall, which was no 
oubt guarded from sea to sea, Hadt. 
does not say: the problem does not 
exist forhim. The message is desperate: 
Mardonios would have had something 
to say in reply, before he allowed the 
messenger to depart, on Argive impo- 
tence and breach of faith ; except, indeed, 
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van H. 


that Mardonios’ chief wish must have 
been to draw the Peloponnesians into 
Boiotia, which is not the point of view 
on iy Aasmaliets HAA vee 

7. 
veérys, ‘the Lakedaimonian Stas hae 
crossed the border ’—a frequent formula, 
perhaps, in Peloponnese! vedérys, a 
collective term, here apparently includes 
all men liable for service abroad; cp. 
Thue. 2. 8. 1 ete. and 7. 18 supra. 

8. ds ob Svvarol ay xe 
obx dvéva:: a genuine example of the 
double negative uw} of: cp. Index. few 
(the strong) = ‘hold,’ ‘with - hold,’ 
‘prevent’ (cp. Index), itself a nega- 
tion | just before, oxhoew . . ph étiévat, 
where, however, the action is contingent 
and fature, while here it is present, or, 
indeed, if the Argive would only confess 
it honestly, past: a consideration which 
may help to account for the positive ovx. 

9. reyxave cb ‘hit 
upon a good pian (by yourself !)’: if true, 
could any m be more fatuous, 
under the circumstances! With the 
expression cp. 8. 101 dxérepa mwocéeer 
éxtréx ed Bovdeveduevos. The imperative 
here is a rude or isa ap optative. 

18. 2. MapSévics &{ had no mind to 
stay in Attica once he was assured that 
the Peloponnesians would cross the 
Isthmos; that assurance can hardly 
have been conveyed to him by the 
Argives, unless, indeed, the Spartans 
had taken them into the secret; he 
convinced himeelf, perhaps, by becoming 
aware of movements from the Isthmos 
(cp. c. 14 infra), perhaps by pourpariers 


pera 


8 avrot B || iryew B, Holder, 
13. 3 Kove C || 
4 dvoxwyeve van H. || xapa a 

6 rov xpdvov del. Cobet, 


with the Athenians, perhaps by informa- 
tion obtained through Greeks in his 
camp, that a large force was under 
arms; and he apparently retired in 
hopes that the Greeks would follow him 
into Boiotia, where the ground was 
more favourable to cavalry, his base 
nearer, and an attack on the Greeks, 
as they emerged from the passes into 
the plain, feasible. He may, not to 
od apart made CDey ae tg 

uching by the pass o oske A 

3 y awvbicta doe eve : 


‘ -- § t : 
ply 4 with infin. jue below again, as 
in c. 68 infra; without 4 8. 144 supra, 


c. 101 infra. dvaxwyetew is used trans. 
7. 36 supra (of ropes), 6. 116 (of ships) ; 
here apparently intransitively : ‘stayed, 
held his hand,’ or possibly ‘refrained 
from acts of hostility’=‘obeerved an 
armistice’ ; i Thuc. 1. 40. 4 KoperOloss 
per ye Evowovdol dare, Kepxupalors 82 obde 
&” dvoxwyiis wwwor’ éyéverOe, 5. 32. 7 
KopwGias 8¢ dvoxuwyh dowordos fy awpds 
"A@nvatous, 5. 25. 3 per’ dvoxwyts ob 
BeBalov EBdawror d\Ahrous 7a pdduora. 

4. dBlva: . . dxotéy re woforovrr: 
the normal prose construction ; cp. c. 11 


supra. 
vo wap’ "AOnvaley: ellipse; cp. 


c. 7 supra. 
5. otre otre tofvero: the 


saa cds is poetical, the latter prosaic. 


7. wayrTa : cp. c. 9 supra. 
apy h.. looks like an ap- 
proximately precise date. Hdt. seems 
to assume that the wall was unde- 


fended, the Isthmos ungarrisoned—that 
is incredible. If Mardonios retired 
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before Pausanias reached the Isthmos, 
it was perhaps inferred that he retired 
because he heard that Pausanias 
was on the march, and so, again, that 
the Argives must have told him. 

8. @pee: sc. atrois: he went 
out of Attica to avoid them ; cp. Plato, 
Phaid. 108 D mpoctbyros rot Gepuot F 
brexxwphocew alrg 4 dwodeicOa (sc. Thy 
xsbva.). 

é ve... Kal. . wavra 
«rA., ‘but not until he had fired Athens, 
and thrown down and demolished (evy- 
xoas, cp. 7. 225) every morsel whether 
of the (city) walls, the (private) houses, 
or the (holy) temples, which was still 
standing upright '—i.e. plainly after the 
previous demolition by Xerxes, 8. 50-53 
supra; for ép0é» cp. Thuc. 5. 42. 2. 
Hdt. says nothing of any rebuilding in 
the meanwhile. tav raydev might be 
taken to mt goa the view that Athens 
was a walled town in 480 B.c. (cp. E. 
Gardner, Ancient Athens (1902) pp. 46 ff, 
who does not, however, cite this 
instance); but of course it only proves 
at most that Hdt. thought so; nor does 
it even prove that, for ‘the walls’ 
here might be those of the Akropolis ; 
or even if the city-walls, would not 
prove that the circuit was complete 
in 480 B.c. or that a siege of Athens 
was a military possibility ; cp. further 
Appendix VI. § 1. 

wlinson well remarks that this 
account of the destruction of Athens by 
Mardonios is exaggerated ; Thuc. 1. 89. 
8 leaves some of the houses (olxla:) 
standing, and even portions of the city- 
wall (rod wepiBdrov Bpaxéa). Pausanias 
(1. 18. 1, 20. 2) mentions oe older 
than the Persian war. Col. Leake 
(Athens and the Demi, i. 12) points out 
the great difficulties of such total de- 
struction as Hdt. asserts. More recent 
excavations have shown that even on 
the Akropolis a good deal was left 
standing when the Persians departed. 
Mardonios had neither time nor zeal 


for such wholesale annihilation ; it was 
only a ‘Restoration’ that could make 
away with the past so utterly! Cp. 8. 
50-53 supra. 

11. rév5e dvexey. Hdt. surpasses him- 
self, and gives the military reasons for 
the evacuation of Attica with the 
precision of a professor of the Sach- 
Kritik! The reasons are three in 
number, and admit of development. 

(i.) The Persian’s strength lay in his 
cavalry ; Boiotia was better aha than 
Attica to cavalry operations (Hdt. says 
Paya of a great superiority in in- 
antry). 

(ii.) Attica was difficult to evacuate 
in case of defeat. The point is not 
fully or very clearly put; but at any 
rate Mardonios is not counting on success 
as a foregone conclusion. 

(iii.) He wished to be nearer his base 
a ici The reason is ae quite 
clear ut; speaking generally it is 
better to fi ht in your enemy’s than in 

our friend’e territory. ardonios, 
owever, was thinking of his commis- 
sariat, and also perhaps of the loyalty, 
or potential disloyalty, of Greece in his 
rear; in case of defeat a position north 
of Kithairon was better from this point 
of view. Artabazos might never have 
effected his masterly retreat (c. 89 infra) 
if the great battle had been fought on 
the Thriasian or even on the Athenian 
plain. The ment as a whole was 
purely strategic, and Hdt. does well not 
to ascribe to Mardonios the policy of 
limiting the Persian frontier of the 
Hellenic satrapy in posse to the Kithairon- 
Parnes line (pace G. B. Grundy, Great 
Persian War, p. 450). 
qv: the tense carries back to the 
historic situation. 

12. & te vuxgro.. ok Fy, ‘should he 
be defeated .. there was no..’ The 
construction is irregular but clear, and 
even more forcible than stricter grammar 
would have been. 

émédrAa£is is very rare; Hdt. uses 
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13 xat dA‘yous Bz, Holder, van H. 
Stein® || xwpy Stein, van H., Stein?: ywpy 
2 wpddpopov Schweighaeuser: mpddpopuos 


|| 7 abesse malit van H. 


15 év Schweighaeuser, van H, 
14. 1 wrexdpeey B 


4 GéXwv om. cod. unus et alter, del. Reiske, Schaefer, Cobet, van H., Stein® || 


S) Stein’, Holder: 8 


dradrayh in 7. 207, 8. 39, 118 supra, 
‘(means of) Homa. alah 

Sre ph xara oravdy, except by 
a strait, a narrow pass. There are really 
three er from Attica into Boiotia : 
(1) Dekeleia-Oropos, (2) Phyle-Panakton, 
(3) Eleusis-Eleutherai-Erythrai. Tak- 
ing in the whole Boiotian frontier from 
sea to sea, two further es may be 
added : (4) the direct a ee route from 
Megara to Plataia, and (5) the route 
round the end of Kithairon via Aigo- 
sthena-Kreusis. Op. Grundy, G.P.W. pp. 
445 ff., and 8. 113. 2 The route 
by Eleutherai has a fork, the left prong 
of which goes to Plataia, so that from 
the Boiotian side the number of ehh 

would be raised to six. fact 
is of importance on the battle-field of 
Plataia ; but, if defeated in the Thriasian 
plain, the invaders could not use (3) at 
all, and if defeated east of Aigaleos could 
only use (1). In any case (2) was very 

ifficalt; cp. Xenoph. Mem. 3. 5. 25 
Sre wpdxearras Tis ywpas Nua Spn peydra, 
xa@hxovra éxt riv Bawrlay, dv’ dy els rh 
Xdpay elooda creval re xal xpocdrres elol, 
nal Sri péon Siéfwora Spec épupyvots. 

13. dévOpéiovs, not even drdpas. 

15. terwac refers merely to the 
space for evolutions (not to the grass 
for fodder) ; cp. 2. 108. 

14. 2. HAGe dyyAly: who brought 
this intelligence? Doubtless his own 
ecoutsand cavalry. Probably the arrival 
of this information, or perhaps an in- 
effectual attempt to capture Megara—no 
doubt a well-walled city— encouraged 
Mardonios to hope that the Greeks would 
follow him into Boiotia ; the next news, 
that they were in full force at the 
Isthmos, convinced him. 

apéSpopov GAnv orpariiy ficeav 


és Méyapa Aaxdarpovlov xiAlovs. This 
may not have been the whole force; - 
there had been but 300 ‘Spartans’ at 
Thermopylai; perhaps this was really 
the avant-garde of the whole army, and 
Mardonios would feel that unless he 
was prepared to do battle in Attica, 
the time had come to retire, mpédpopor 
and d)\Anvy are not quite consistent ; 
@)Anv is relative to the previous message 
of the Argives ; rpédpouoy is a bit of 
information which might or might not 
have been reported to Mardonios, but 
at any rate shows that the force at 
Megara was not a feritum quid, but a 

rtion of the levée en masse. See, 
owever, App. Crit. Mardonios is next 
credited with a wish, a plan, and an 
attempt to catch or capture this force 
(Ao, Homeric; cp. 22. 2. 37 Ipedpou 
wou, 18, 42 wilas “Axyauy, 21. 102 
woods A hala To et reece cal 
a ntly on his tracks ( phbas 
and leads his whole force inst 
Me Such conduct is inconsistent 
with his deliberate intention to with- 
draw into Boiotia, for the good and 
sufficient reasons set forth in the 
revious chapter. Possibly Mardonios 
ought a ‘rear-guard action,’ or sought 
to retard the advance of the Pelopon- 
nesians, while he evacuated Attica. He 
could not view with equanimity the 
penetration of Boiotia by the Pelopon- 
nesian army (via Dryoskephalai) before 
he had evacuated Attica, even though 
Thebes was probably held, and held 
strongly, by a Persian (or Makedonian) 
garrison ; nor did he desire to fight the 
great battle in Attica at all. His cavalry, 
or a few squadrons of cavalry, employed 
in h g the M id, doubtless 
retired either by Dryoskephalai or even 
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by Aigosthena into Boiotia, while the 
main column marched by the eastern 
pass or passes ; see next chapter. 

5. éxt ra Méyapa: apparently Megara, 
unlike Athens, was fully fortified, and 
strongly held. No previous attack upon 
it has been mentioned ; and the Megarid 
had escaped a Persian visitation in the 
previous year, improbable as such im- 
munity may in itself appear, cp. 8. 70. 
The loss of Megara was treated by 
Themistokles, 8. 60, as the certain con- 
sequence of the evacuation of Salamis : 

contra, the victory at Salamis may 
ave saved the city. Even now only 
the xwWpa suffers. That would pee 
be the plain lying between the Kerata, 
Geraneia, and the two seas. The city 
itself possessed two citadels (Pausan. 1. 
89. 5, 42.1): hence perhaps the plural 
form of the name. 

6. és ta . . Grlkero. ‘* Here 
was the furthest point in Europe towards 
the setting sun to which this Persian 
army ever penetrated,” Rawlinson. 
**This was the furthest point [not ‘the 
westernmost’) of Europe, looking west- 
ward, which was reached” (by this army 
of Persians), Blakesley. ‘‘ ‘This was the 
furthest land in Europe towards the 
suo-setting to which this Persian army 
came,” Macaulay. Blakesley is no doubt 
right in saying that the emphasis is not 
on the exact orientation, but on the 
distance; nevertheless the orientation 
is given, and involves Hdt., or his 
cartographer, unwittingly inerror. Hdt. 
evidently conceives of Central Greece as 
running approximately north and south 
(cf. his orientation of Thermopylai 7. 
176). It did not occur to him, when he 
wrote this passage, that not merely was 
Delphi (visited ex hypothest by the 
Persians, 8. 35) far to the west of the 
Megarid, but that the whole route of 
the Persian forces in Central Greece, 


Mardonios’ march from Thessaly in this 
very spring, had lain west of the point 
here marked as the furthest point of 
Europe in the west reached by the 
Persian arms. The orientation, then, 
breaks down equally whether Hdt. 
meant by the words ary orparcj the 
army (cp. 6. 12 where it is used absvlutely 
for wefds orparés) of Xerxes or the 
army of Mardonios; and this passage 
evidently belongs to a composition to be 
dated before Hdt.'s own visit to Europe, 
to Delphi, Thebes and Central Greece, 
and was left standing, perhaps by over- 
sight, after he must have known better 
(perhaps like the Thermopylai orienta- 
tion). Cp. Introduction, § 9. Hat. 
certainly did not mean that another 
Persian army had penetrated further, 
ie. further westwards, into Europe; 
but he may have had in his mind the 
ossibilities that other Persian armies 

ud penetrated further into Europe, to 
wit, northward, or north- eastwards 
(having regard to his conception of the 
continent); and he probably has no 
special intention of distinguishing here 
the army of Mardonios from the army 
of Xerxes. 

15. 1. #AVe dyyaAlm: counting the 
Argive in c. 12, this is the third express 
messi that reaches Mardonios; his 
own intelligence department, or the 
medizing Greeks, will have prooured it. 
This message is not a correct: the 
Athenians only joined the ‘Hellenic’ 
army at Eleusis c. 19 infra; but it 
marks probably the union of the rest of 
the Peloponnesians with the Spartans 
(ib.) or vice versa. 

8. Sua Aexedéns. Dekeleia (8jpm0s Tis 
‘IxwoPowrridos gudijs Steph. B. sud 2.) 
is placed by Thuc. 7. 19. 2 at 120 stades 
from Athens, and a very little more 
from Boiotia: its position is further 
defined by this passage, as on the eastern 
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road from Athens into Boiotia, and its 
exact position (modern TJaédi) is proved 
oy Inscripp. and by remains in situ. A 
chapter in its legendary history is given 
below, c. 73. 
at: this is the earliest 
ex mention of the ‘ Boiotarchs,’ a 
y which reappears in Thucydides 
(4. 91. 1, ep. 2. 2. 1), Xenophon (Hel. 
3. 4. 4 Bowrapyo, sic), and the later 
writers. They were evidently important, 
robably superior officers of the Boiotian 
, and their existence is syn- 
chronous therewith: the number of the 
Board is doubtful (Eleven in Thue. 
Z.c., Beven in Diodor. 15. 52, =871 B.c. 
Leuktra, etc.) and may have varied 
at different times; they were elected 
annually (entering on office in winter). 
Cp. G. Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. ii. (1885) 
54 f., to which later efforts (e.g. Pauly- 
Wissowa sub v.) have added little. 
These officers, or some of them, were 
how in attendance on Mardonios, as 
they ‘sent for’ men from the Asopos 
valley to act as guides (Athenians were 
either not to be found, or not to be 
trusted: the Athenian émigrés were 
apparently not with Mardonios). Guides 
might have been needful on the Phyle- 
Panakton route: were they needed for 
the routes by Dekeleia and by Eleutherai? 
And how had Mardonios and his men 
found their way into Atticat Or had 
they learnt nothing of the routes in the 
previous year ? 

4. "Avémuor: an Hapazxlegomenon }= 
Tlapaswria, Strabo 409, who also uses 
the term Ilapacwria for the land either 
side the upper and middle Asopos (cp. 
infra), but does not appear to carry 
the term so far down as Tanagra. 

5. Zhevbarias: Steph. B. sub v. 
VhevddrAy. Shuos ‘IxwroSowrridos pudjjs. 
& Snpbrys, Thervdade’ds. Sphendale does 
not play much part in Attic history, 
and its exact position has been disputed. 
Leake (Athens and the Demi, ii. 128) 
placed it “near” Hagios Merkurios, but 
“at” Malakasa, on the road from Aphidna 
to Tan apparently in agreement 
with Finlay, cp. op.¢. p.124n. Pauly, 


6 x@Aov 


RE. vi. (1852) i. 1375, appears to 
be in error on this point. Bursian 1 
(1862) 386, ‘‘near Kakosialesit” (which 
Leake iJ.c. describes as ‘‘the only site 
that could compete with Mala as 
the site of Sphendale”) ‘“‘at the foot 
of an isolated and extensive hill, the 
Hyakinthos (now KXotront), on which 
the ‘TaxwAldes wapOévo: (cp. Suidas s.v. 
Tlap6éycc) were worshipped, Attic maidens 
who had voluntarily taken their own 
lives to secure victory for Athens against 
Boiotia.” (This position Leake regards 
as beyond the Attic frontier. ) 

évaypay : the position of Tanagra, 
on the left bank of the Asopos, near the 
junction of the Thermodon (c. 43 infra) 
is quite certain; Leake, W.G. ii. 463, 
Bursian i. 222. Some of the natives 
believed the old name of the city to be 
Graia, cp. Hom. 7. 2. 498, until the 
still older name was ‘restored’ to it; 
cp. Strabo 404, Pausan. 9. 20. 2, Steph. 
i sub v., who also gives Ilouardpla as 
a former name. The population was 
‘Gephyraian,’ cp. 5. 57, and was never 
perhapa wholly ‘ Boiotized’: are not the 
charming terra-cottas, that have popu- 
larized the city’s name in our rr cey er 
Ionic than ‘Boiotian’? After the 
humiliation of Thebes Tanagra apparently 
‘aspired for a time to the leadership of 
the Boiotian confederacy,” B. Head, 
Hist. Num. 295; cp. Coinage of Boiotia, 
p- 20. That ambition was foiled by 
the restoration of Thebes after the great 
battle in 457 B.c., Thuc. 1. 108. 1-3; 
but Tanagra survived most of the 
members of the Boiotian League, cp. 
Strabo 410. 

voxra évavd : 1.181. 

6. tpawdépevos TH (yn és DuGdrov: 
cp. Strabo 408 dort xapy rijs Tlapacwrlas 
bwd re KiOacpdm, Sucolkyros réros xal 
Tpaxts, a’ od xal 4 wapoula els De@dor 
ptr’ adrds twat (tuev) utr’ OrAw ExecOas. 
Its ruins were seen (?) by Pausanias (9. 
4. 4) ‘‘about 40 stades” below the bridge 
across the Asopos. The town is named in 
the Catalogue (JJ. 2. 47, 496), and figures 
in the Spartano-Theban wars of the fourth 
century ; Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 49, Ages. 2. 22. 
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&xerpe Tovs yapous, oltre xaTa &yOos avTav GX tr dvay- 
Kains peyadns éyopevos Epuud tre T@ otpatoTrédp woinocacbat, 
10 Kal fy cupBadrovre of pr exBalvy cxotoy te eBédot, Kpno- 


guyerov rovtTo é1otéeTo. 


a b “ X 4 5 
wapijxe 5 avrov To otpatoredoy 





7 OnBaiw Fv B 


8 ovre Bekker || avréwy z 


9 éxdpevos 


BovAspevos BP™z, Holder: BovAduevos Cobet, van H. || orpara: B*CP 


10 of: ovC || GérAn B: e0éXa z 


11 rovro érotéero del. Cobet, van H. 





Strabo 409 reckons all the Ilapacwmrin 
(to wit, the men of Zxddos, 'Erewrds, 
"Epv@pal, ‘Toral) as subject to Thebes ; 
in that sense, when Mardonios turned 
(if he did turn) up the river, and recrossed 
it to Skolos, he would there be & yf rf 
OnBalwy. Hdt., however, does not keep 
him long at Skolos, but passes him on 
to the camp or Laager described below, 
which was not at Skolos, nor even on 
the same side of the river as Skolos. 
Possibly there is some error or confusion 
in the account of the retirement of Mar- 
donios from Attica; or rather, is it 
possible there should not be? Hdt. 
apparently assumes that Mardonios takes 
all his forces into Attica—not a probable 
assumption—and that Mardonios takes 
them all in, and all out, by one route, 
and one route only—a still less probable 
assumption (cp. 8.118). Skolos evidently 
lies at the Boiotian end of the middle or 
direct route. from Athens to Thebes. If 
Mardonios found himself at Skolos it was 
probably because he himself came out 
of Attica by this route. More than one, 
perhaps all three routes out of Attica, 
may have been used—not to say the 
route by Aigosthena from Megara, c. 
14 supra. at the ‘ Asopioi’ acted as 
ides favours this suggestion. If Mar- 
onios himself came by the easier route 
from Dekeleia to T: , he probably 
went on to Thebes, or else to the Laager, 
by the left bank. The only diarial hint 
for the march is the night 5 act in 
Tanagra, and the next dey. robably 
nights were also spent at Dekeleia (12 
iles from Athens), at Sphendale (7-8 
miles from Dekeleia), as wel! as at rs i 
(11-12 miles from a aaa (Skolos 
ai Orbe 9 mi : up cae) ) 

; Baleoy . . txe : 
probably not the Thshais proper ut the 
‘places’ on the Asopos, the Parasopia, 
tn ditione Thebanorum; cp. supra. 
‘* Agros Thebanorum vastavit,”” Schweig- 


haeuser ; so too Stein, cp. 3. 58. 
7. erat ee 65 dice ays 

8. VayK peyadns pevos, 
‘with absolutely no free will in the 
matter.’ The construction at this point 
is a little faulty. Stein apparently 


xelpew, 


takes wor as dependent on ir’ 
dvay. éxdbuewos = dvayxafdueros. Some 
inf. codd. (followed by some editors ; 


cp. App. Crit.) insert BouAdueros—a very 
sorry device. I should be inclined to 
take the infinitive as pendent, or telic, 
or exegetical (cp. Index, for parallels) ; 
i the transition to 

rhaps the omission of 


9. : cp. 7. 223 supra. 
10. ah 
totro trovero 


a conditional sentence. @ appre- 
hension of a disaster has already received 
expression c. 18 su 
K ar 124. The actual 
construction of this is not s0 
precisely described as that of the épxos 
and retxos at Mykale, cc. 97, 102 infra. 
11. ro orpardéweBov: plainly the Lasger, 
which was much more extensive than 
the refyos, Epuya, xpnogi-yerov. ‘This 
Laager reached (wapfxe) from Erythrai 
(where it began) along past Hysiai, and 
extended (xarérave, cp. 8. 31) into the 
territory of Plataiai, stretching (or 
' ’ if reraypévor be retained) along 
the. Asopos river. The fortified part 
of it was of less extensive construction, 
being about ten stades to each front.’ 
This e makes it clear that the 
Laager was much larger than the forti- 
fied Praetorium, and that the fortified 
portion had a measurement of upwar 
of a square mile; but the exact size 
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apfduevov amo ‘Epu0péwv mapa “Tords, xatérewe 8& és ri 


Aarasiba yiv, wapda tov ’Acwroy rorapov Terapévov. 


12 Epv@paiwr z 
van H., Stein?: reraypévov 


and appearance of the camp are not 
described, and a large number of other 
problems are left unresolved. 

(1) Was the retyos square? Hdt. may 
perhaps mean this, for otherwise he 
should have given the measurements of 
the other sides, or flanks; and prima 
facie each side of a fort is a pérwrov. 
Elsewhere in similar cases he is more 
oa tag to specify quadrature, eg. of 

bylon, 1. 178 éofca pérwwov Exacrov 
elxoot kal éxardy oradlwy dovons rerpa- 
yevou: 2. 124 of a pyramid, rijs dor 
wavraxy pérwrov Exacroy dxrw w)éOpa 
fovons Ter paywrou, 

(2) Was the Laager on one side, or 
on both sides the Asopos; and in what 
al of the Laager was the Fort? The 

ort was on the left bank of the Asopos, 
for the Persians cross the river to reach 
the Greeks c. 59 infra; and the wooden 
Fort is é» polpy r7 OnBath, c. 65 infra 
u.v.; but cp. 1. 6 supra. Stein® places 
the Fort south of Asopos in the neigh- 
bourhood of Skolos, but Skolos 
nothing to say to the camp as described 
by Hdt. nor to the battle ; the mention 
of Skolos above is to be otherwise 
accounted for. Probably the fortified 
camp was close to the river, and to the 
bridge across the Asopos, the téte du pont 
on the south side being no doubt strongly 
fortified and held; the rest of the Persian 
lines would lie behind, and away from 
the river, and no part of the er 
proper would be on the right bank of 
aed Ae The a r . oe Thebes 

ve passe TO the camp, 
possibly dividing it in “half ; the i 
stades may be the measurement of the 
‘iver front, which was all palisaded ; 
the palisading probably went all round 
the ‘Fort,’ and the Fort may have been 


square. 

(3) It is quite certain that no of 

ardonios’ anges or Fort a taally 
touched the towns of Erythrai and 
Hysiai, for these places are presently 
iM possession of the Greeks cc. 19, 25 
wnfra. The description here given of 
the extent of the Persian camp must 
be understood either (a) to be based upon 
& report of the appearance of the Persian 
camp as seen from the Greek lines above, 


> 
ou 


13 wepi rov 2 || rerapévov Reiske, Holder, 


which enclosed Erythrai, and afterwards 
Hysiai ; or (6) to mean that the Laager 
(though north of Asopos) occupied ground 
belonging to the two townships named, 
and extended further into Plataian terri- 
tory north of Asopos. But for two reasons 
the former explanation is to be preferred: 
(1) the contrast here between the names 
of the towns and the specification of 
TIAaraius yi: (2) the doubt whether the 
territory of Erythrai and Hysiai did 
extend to the further bank of the stream, 
which was probably all Theban. The 
first reason may be further enforoed by 
the suppose that the name of Plataiai 
is avoided because Plataiai was in ruins ; 
the second, by the observation that the 
Thebans had only been driven across 
the Asopos by the Athenians in or about 
509 B.c., the river being then made the - 
frontier between the Thebais on the one 
side and the Plataiis and Hysiatis on 
the other ; 6. 108 supra. 

12, dd "Epvé *Youds: there 
is little room for doubt that Leake, V.G. 
ii. 329, located these towns much too far 
east, and that they occupied sites in 
close proximity to the main roads from 
Eleusis-Eleutherai to Thebes and to 
Plataia ; Erythrai probably commanded 
the main road to Thebes, while Hysiai, 
about a mile farther west, commanded 
the branch to Plataia; cp. cc. 22, 25 
rie and @. B. Grundy, G.P.W. pp. 
458 


13. tov *Acwwv worapév: to be 
distinguished from the Malian stream 
of the same name (7. 199, etc.), as also 
from a river by Sikyon (’Aowmrds 6 wap- 
appéuy Thy Xixviva cal rouv Thy’ Acwrlay 
xipay, uépos ofcay Tis Xixvwvias, Strabo 
882). There was also an Asopos in 
Paros, ibid. The Boiotian Asopos rises 
near Leuktra and flows eastwards into the 
sea near Oropos (d rapa O7fas péwy cal 
Idarads xal Tdvarypaxy, Strabo, 7b.) along 
the skirts of Kithairon (Strabo 409), a 
relatively large and fertilizing stream 
(‘Aowmrdry 3’ txovro Babicxowov exerolny 
Il. 4. 388) liable to sudden floods in 
spring (6 yap ’Aowmwds rorayds éppin uéyas 
cal od padlws diaBards Rv Thue. 2. 6. 2), 
for ever a didtoy wlacpa Bowrav xGovl 
(AischyL Pers. 806). 
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5 Torevpmevoy ev OnByor. 


tase Se Hon .ta éridoura Hxeovoy 


@Beprdvipov avSpis pev "Opyoueviov, Noyluov 8é és Ta mpdta 





14 rocovrov CPz: otrw R 
4 €rovrTo z 


5 ra Se 82 5) R: ra dé ndy SVz 


16. 2 peyadwort malit van H. 
6, 7 ‘’Epxo- 


peviou et Epxopuéevy suadent tituli’ van H. 


16. 1. éxdévrav 8 tiv wévoy r.: i.e. 
while en on the labour of making 
the fortitied camp. 

*Arrayivos 6 : of the 
father, Phrynon, nothing is recorded ; 
the name was not very uncommon: at 
Athens it appears in the war with 
Mytilene for Sigeion in the days of 
Pittakos, cp. Plutarch, de Hdti. Malig. 
15 = Mor. 858, cp. 5. 95 supra. 
Attaginos reappears in c. 86 infra, with- 
out patronymic, as one of the leading 
‘dynasts’ of Thebes, whose extradition 
was demanded by the Hellenes after their 
victory. This observation supports the 
view that the present passage belongs to 
the original draft of the work ; see lower 
down. According to Plutarch (op. c. 
81) he was a hospes of Demaratos, and 
had by him been introduced to the kin 
during the previous year: Anudparos 
Zrapriarns 6a teviay ebvous dv 'Arraylyy 
T@ Npoeorar: rijs édcvyapxlas, dcexpdéaro 
@ldov Bacrcléws yerécGar xal tévov. (The 
name is curious: from drrayas, a 
partridge; Aristopb. Bds. 247, 761; 
while ¢pivn, ¢dpivos, is a toad; cp. 
Ppbuxos, Kuropatkin, ete.) 

2. p magno apparatu; cp. 6. 
70 (bwrodéxerGar), 1. 167 (evaryitew) etc. 

éxdAce deri Eelvia, ‘invited (or, was 
inviting) to a banquet’; cp. 5. 18. 

Kovta: perhaps ‘covers were laid’ 
for 100 in all, or else for 102. Aoypo- 
varovs, cc. 24, 37 infra: Adyuyuos c. 64 
infra. «dnSdvres 82 obror covro : this 
specific record of the acceptance of the 
invitation is curious: is it matter of 
surprise that Persian grandees should 
accept the invitation of a Greek? Or 
was Theban cookery of ill repute? 
Athenaeus, p. 148 x, reconstructs the 
menu: Opla, kal éynrodts, xal ddvas, xal 


éyxpaocxéddous, xal d\AGvras, xal oxeNdas 
xal érvos—very paltry fare, and enough 
to account for the defeat of the Persians, 
drodwréres on brs trav rootrwr A gerd : 
but still luxury compared with the 
Aaxwrixdy Setxvorv co. 82 infra. 

4.qv.. év OfByer: not 
in the Persian camp, cp. wyra; the 
difference between #» movetmevoy and 
éwotéero is rather fine. 

5. rh8e 88 Sn ra Grf\owwa Fxovov. 
The ‘banquet of Attaginos’ was appar- 
ently celebrated, and a part of general 
tradition ; Hdt. has, however, a particular 
anecdote to relate about it, which he 
owes to a special source of information— 
a source full of possibilities! Probably 
the general report in regard to the 
banquet was very different from the 

imism of this anecdote, which Hat. 
ad apparently heard not once, but 
again and again (#xovoy, cp. Fxovga 7. 55). 

6. . - Opxopevov. Why 
does not Hdt. give a patronymic to this 
prince of Orchomenos? Thersandros 
occurs as the name of the son of Poly- 
neikes 4. 147, 6. 52. The Orchomenos 
here named is of course the Boiotian ; 
cp. 8. 34. (On the coinage the all but 
constant form of the name is Erchomenos ; 
cp. Head, H.N. 294 and c. 28 infra.) 

ad this Orchomenian paid for his 
medism with exile? Had Hdt. as a boy 
heard the story from the exile’s lips ? 
Where or when had they met? Perhaps 
in Hdt.’s own Halikarnassian home. 
The Orchomenian will not have been 
quite a young man in 479 B.c., and there 
is not the slightest necessity to delay 
the intercourse between Thersandros and 
Hdt. until the latter’s visit to Boiotia (of 
which we have conclusive evidence in 5. 
59): the imperfect #xovoy also militates 
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7 «Ac@jyvac Reiske, van H.: xAcvnjva: Dindorf 
tévra Cz || wodards B: oxodards Bekker 
14 éyévero R || ror: re CS 


vuy van H. 
éwvrov C 17 rovs om. AJC 
against that. Thersandros is memorable 
as one of the three men whom Hdt. actu- 
ally names among his informants (cp. 3. 
55, 4. 76—the scribe at Sais is anonymous 
2. 28). The pseudo-antithesis dydpds yer 
"Opxoperiov, Noylwou dé é» 'Opxoner® is 
curious ; or, perhaps, in contrast to his 
position as an exile in Asia: other- 
wise it were a stylistic infelicity, Was 
the exile of Orchomenos reduced to 
keeping a school, like Acoviccos é 
Kopliv0m (Cicero ad A. 9. 9.1, ad F. 9. 
18. 1) Was he one of Hdt.’s tutors? 
His doctrine is thoroughly Herodotean ! 
7a @pGta : cp. c. 78 infra, 7. 134 
supra ; rather differently in 7. 18. 

8. Oy . Rawlinson understands 
‘Boiotians’ generally: there would be 
more Thebans perhape than from any 
other city, but probably all the cities 
of the Boiotian Confederacy would be 
represented. Was the banquet rigidly 
confined to ‘ Boiotians’ and ‘ Persians’ ? 
Were no Makedonians, no Medes, no 
Thessalians present ? 

9. ob xwpls ixaripovs KAtvas. At/aginus 
hospes (dicitur) xXtwar, cp. 1. 126 rods 
Ilépoas xaraxdlvas és dewudva evuryee. 
Quare haud opus scribere x\uww7vas (Baehr). 
Cp. App. Crit. éxarépous, each set, both 
sets, i.e. Greeks aud ‘barbarians.’ A 
Greek couch held two, a Roman three 
persons. Attaginos evidently wished the 
‘Thebans’ and ‘ Persians’ to fraternize. 

10. &¢ 8t dad Selarvov fioav: when they 
were done eating; cp. ard 5. éyivorro 6. 
129, 5. 18. Thersandros and his com- 
panion seem to have preserved silence 


ll évayz 12 
13 efrac 2, van H. || "Eweé 
15 é0éAw B 16 


during the eating, and only thawed on 
the arrival of the wine: daxlvew l.c. 
supra. The ‘ Persian’ could speak Greek 
“BAAdéa yAwooay lévra, cp. 1. 57. 

12. éwo8amrds: qua ex terra, cuias; 5. 
18, 7. 218. The Orchomenian does not 
appear to have emulated the curiosity of 
his éuédxdwos (an Hapaxlegomenon). The 
idea is, pertaps, that the Persian would 
not have been so frank to a ‘Theban’ 
proper. 

14. dporpdaefog . . dydourovSos: the 
one referring to eating, the other to 
libations ; the tables had no doubt been 
taken away before the drinking began ; 
duorp. 3. 132. 

eo: a perfect might have been 
expected ; but the aorist emphasizes the 
fact that they were dad Servov and that 
the ororvéai had taken place, 
punpsovva, 6.109. The Persian 
speaker apparently treats his own death 
as a foregone conclusion, though he 
assumes that his boon-companion will 
survive (Svea infra); his yrwun is to 
be found less in his prophecy than in 
his philosophy. The word yvésn is 

d here in the more abstract sense, 
unusual with Hat. 

15. Wa . . &xys: Thersandros might 
have acted on this hint at once ; perhaps 
afterwards he wished that he had done 
so. éxew is here ‘to be able.’ 

16. dpas . . rev Alw : only 
possible to ‘the mind's eye’; so that 
there is a kind of zeugma. 

17. Satvupévovs, middle, ‘to have a 
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Saxpvav. 


avtos 5é Owydoas tov Aoyou eiwelty mpds avrTov 


ei ovKay Mapoovip Te Tabra, xpeov core Aéyery Kal Trott per’ 
éxetvoy év alvy éodor Tlepcéwy;” rov 5é pera tadta eireiy 
“Eetve, 6 te Set yevécOar éx rob Oeot auryavoy arrorpépas 
2s avOpamrm: ovdé yap muta Aéyovor eOérer welBecOat ovdels. 
tadta 5é Ilepcéwy cuyvol émiotdpevoe ErropeOa avayxaly 


18 éorparoredevpévoy malit van H. || rovréwy z 


Cobet, van H. 


peTa a 23 ela: z, van H. 
feast prepared for one’; cp. 1. 211; 
active, 1. 162—a poetic word. 

18. Swear . . dAlyous mwas, predica- 
tive, ‘few will be the survivors thou 
shalt see.’ 

20. dpa re. . xal: astrong parataxis. 

wokha tev Saxpbov, 
emittere ; cp. yN@ooay perels 6. 29 (else- 
where demittere, dimittere, omittere, 
remittere ; cp. Schweig. Lez.) ‘his tears 
were many —though his words were 
few. This lachrymose gentleman is a 
faithful copy, or perhaps model, of the 
weeping despot at Abydos, 7. 46, but 
he combines in his own person the 
weeping of Xerxes with the wisdom of 
Artabanos! Thersander’s instructions 
were not lost on Herodotus; this 
anecdote appears to be the nucleus of 
that more elaborate and rhetorical scene. 

22. otxav MapSovlm te xrd. The 
astounding xatveté of this remark leads 
one to doubt whether Thersander, or 
Herodotus, has reported the conversa- 
tion quite fully. Stein indeed suggests 
that the Persian must have known of 
the treacherous intrigues against Mar- 
donios headed by Artabazos; cp. c. 66 
infra: but are sal proven ? 

rotor per’ exetvoy dy alyy éotor 
II. would include Artabazos imprimis, 
to whom it would be useless or dangerous 
to say much! é» alyy elva: 8. 112; 
Tepoéwr with voter. 

24, Sv Set yevéoOar dx rod Geos xr. 
This Persian not only speaks good Greek 
but has drunk deeply—at the wells of 
Greek wisdom. In a less pious expres- 
sion the same fatalism appeals to Ainasis 
as the moral of the story of Polykrates’ 


19 rovs del. 


20 ravrd re dua B, Holder, van H. || roAAois z 
21 Owupdoas Pz, Stein! || eZras z, van H. 


22 xpedv BP, van H. || 
25 weiBer Gar OérXa B 


Ring, 8. 43; in a still higher region it 
rules the themselves, as the Pythia 
informed isos 1. 91 riy wrerpwperny 
poipay ddivara dori dwogvyeiy cal Beg. 
There is no such pessimistic quietism 
on the Achaimenid monuments, which. 
breathe glad confidence in the patronage 
and providence of Ahura-mazda (rog 
Geot); but it must be admitted that 
Mazdeism sought to overcome its in- 
herent dualism by tracing Good and 
Evil to a common Antecedent, Space, 
Time, Fate, or such-like. Such monism 
existed in the fourth century, if not 
in the fifth; though if Darmesteter be 
right, no direct trace of such a system is 
to be found in the Avesta (cp. Sacred Bks. 
of the East, iv. p. Ixxxii.). But surely 
fatalism as a belief, or sentiment, the 
recognition of the unappeasable Power 
behind the benignant Person, is not the 
special product of any nation, or of any 
creed, but allgemein menschlich. It is 
less Hebraic than Hellenic, less Persian 
than yer Boiotian Hesiod and 
Wessex Hardy are as deeply tinged 
therewith as Ecclesiastes or Omar Khay- 
yam ; and the Greek are here the older 
sources. Cp. 5. 4 with my notes ad J. 
26. ratra 8 Iepckov cvyxvol xrX. : 
not so much the pious generalization, 
which has immediately preceded, as 
(a) the approaching destruction of the 
army, (>) the uselessness of addressing 
Mardonios and those in authority. This 
anecdote may perhaps be en for 
evidence that a Persian victory was by 
no means regarded in the Persian cam 
as a foregone conclusion ; many other 
hints point to the same inference: (1) 
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27 eori del. Holder: om. P: éoriv post dvOpurowi B 28 xparetv 
C, van H. || tov dpyopeviov Bz, Holder, van H., Stein®: dpyxopeviou 
29 Oepordvdpov secl. van H., Holder 30 dvOpwrous: dAXovs Valckenaer 
[sev om. R 31 wAatainw: AB: wdarainos R 17. 1 
ortparevopévov B: éorparoresevpévov malit van H. 2 ovveBadrov C: 
ovvéBarrov PS: cvveréBadrAov P™ (cvvéBarov B ap. Holder) || és ’AOyvas 


secl. Krueger, van H. 


the advice of the Thebans, c. 2 supra; 
(2) the repeated efforts of Mardonios to 
win over the Athenians, cp. o, 4 supra, 
8. 186 ; (3) the probable tampering with 
the Peloponnesians, cp. cc. 12 f. supra ; 
(4) the evacuation of Attica and the 
reasons therefor, c. 13 supra; (5) the 
formation of the fortified camp, c. 15 
supra ; (6) the other suggestions in this 
very anecdote; (7) these indications are 
reinforced later, cp. c. 42 infra. 
évayxaly évSeSenévor: cp. 1. 11 
avayxaly évdéer of a choice—of evils ! 
Cp. tr’ dvayxalys éxbpuevoe 7. 283, and 
c. 15 supra; (xarefevypéva) 8. 22. The 
compulsion is ideal and in the present 
case would arise from (a) loyalty, (5) 
mili discipline, (c) the double certi- 
tude of disaster in case of ordos, (d) 
cowardice, or saga trrs he eer , 

27. 686vy: a poetical word for pain 
of body as wall as of mind, and 
frequently in the plural. (Found also 
in Xenoph., Plato.) 

Tay iv & v: sc. dduvGy, or, 
perhaps, more generally, ‘in the wide 
was ea povdovra ds kparée 

28. « v, 
‘to have much wit an Tele weight’: 
cp. Sophokles 0.7. 316 (Teiresia loq.) 
get pei dpovety ws Sewdy Eva wh rédry 


Avec Gpovoiyri. The two es are 
hardly independent. Sophokles owes 
something, perhaps, to Hat. . Baehr, 
Commentatio § 5 (iv.? 416 ff.). e poet, 


however, has a more genial word in 
store, Antig. 1347 wodkdA@ 7d gdpovely 
eddacpovlas xpirov vwdpxe: xrd., and also 
a useful caveat for any would-be Cas- 
sandra, Aias 1418 4 wrod Bporois Eorw 


lSotcw yriva.: wply ldely 3 obdels pderis 
ray pedrbvrwv 6 re wpdte. 

29. %xovov: as above. Orchomenian 
Thersander used to add that he (had) 
made no secret of the matter at the 
time, but mentioned it to several persons 
(dvy@pwrovs: his wife, perhaps, among 
others?) before the fulfilment of the 
Persian’s dismal boding in the battle 
of Plataia. It is plain that Thersander, 
and Herodotus, were much concerned 
to refute criticism of this anecdote as 
a vaticiniwm post eventum. But were 
any of these persons ever uced as 
witnesses? How much of the anecdote 
as here related is Thersander’s, and how 
much is due to the art and language of 
Hdt.? Or was the Orchomenian one of 
Hadt.’s mentors? Cp. 1. 6 supra. 

380. év TDAarargot: as the battle 
certainly did not take place in the city 
of Plataia, which had been destroyed 
(8. 50), and the site of which was at 
some distance from the actual battle- 
field, cc. 52 ff. enfra, it is clear that & 
TlAarayo: here = éy r# Wraracdl&. 

17. 1. &v Ty Bowworly=er rH OnBatk, 
but here used probably from the re- 
ference to Attica on the one side and 
to Phokis on the other. 

2. xal ouveo’Paroyv és "Abfvas: not 
content with taking all the ‘Persian’ 
forces into Attica (cp. 8. 50) Hdt. here 
takes about 50,000 Greek soldiers in 
also. Hdt.’s strategy is like some 
modern Political Economy ; it assumes 
the infinite mobility of Labour (and 
oan ane Tav Tabry olxnpévey excludes 
probably those in Peloponnesos, Asia, 
the islands, etc. The next sentence as 


5 


Ido 
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Scot tep eundiLov “EAAjvav tov TavTy oixnpévav, povvor Se 
Daxées ov avveréBarov (eundifov yap 8) ododpa xal ovrot) 
ovx éxovTes GAN br avayxains, juépnos 5@ od modrAHoL peta 
Thy dmiéw thy é @nBas otepoyv AOov avtadv omdirat 
xinsot, tye Se adtods “Appoxddns avip trav aorav Soxipo- 
tatos.  émel Sé adrixato xai odto. és @nBas, wérpas o 
Mapéoveos tmiréas éxédevoe odhéas én’ éwutav ev TO Tredlo 


ieoOasr. érrel Se erroincay tadta, avtixa raphy immos 7 
araca. peta 6 taidta SeEnrOe pev da tov otpatorédov 


4 cvvéBadrdovS: cvvéeBaddAov Marc.: cvveréBadrAov PR (cvveréBadAov 


B ap. Holder) || yap odddpa BC: 
Holder: yap 76n d5pa4 Stein®) 
Holder 6 avréewy Bz 
| darexéaro Pz || és ras B 


it stands is not clear; oddé8pa makes 
the difficulty ; it would go better with 
the preceding éu}&:for, or out altogether ; 
Stein makes the sentence: poivoc 82 
@uxées ob cuveréBadow . . otk éxdbvres 
@\X\' im’ dvayxalys, perhaps intending 
the last five words to be taken with the 
first xal cuveréBador és 'AOjvas—rather 
a remote reference. And would it have 
been true that the Thebans, for example, 


invaded Attica odx éxévres? (Yes, 
perhaps, in view of c. 2 supra.) 
5. hpéogqor 88 ob fer. Hadt.’s 


conventionalized journal ot Plataia has 
not yet begun; if the arrival of the 
Phokians at the Persian camp preceded 
the arrival of the Hellenes at Erythrai 
(c. 19 infra) the Greeks were rather slow 
in crossing Kithairon. 

6. riv Améw ri és OfBas: not the 
visit to Thebes for the banquet of 
Attaginos, c. 16 supra, but the arrival 
of the forces out of Attica at the Laager, 
c. 15 supra. The name of the city is 
pat for the name of the country, as és 
AOfwas just above ; cp. év TAara:jor c. 
16 supra. 

7. yQxoc: the same number had served 
in the army of Leonidas 7. 208, 212, 
217f., and no doubt very much the 
same men. The anecdote here has the 
‘tendency,’ the intention, to whitewash 
the Phokian Chiliad, whose reputation 
had been somewhat blasted by the 
Spartan (Peloponnesian) story of Ther- 
mopy lai. 

“Appoxt8ns: the name appears to 
be unique; no patronymic is given ; 


7 Suvarwraros aC 
9 imméas 6 Mapddvios éxéAeve B, Holder || 
imméas secl. Kallenberg, Holder || ax’ 8 

van H. || 7 @rros daca B, Holder, van H. 


yap peydAws 2: oddpa del. Letronne, 


5 ov <adddpa> éxdvres Gomperz, 
8 éreire? van H. 


10 érei: ws B, Holder, 
11 tatra del. van H. 


the leader’s name at Thermopylai is 
suppressed. 

t is not easy to establish much 
difference between Soxusdraros (8éxon02) 
and Adyios és rd xpdra or Aoytsraros 
(c. 16), but perhaps Séxiyos is less 
obviously relative also to posterity. 

8. dalkaro . . és OfPas, pl.p., ‘were 
come’=Foay driypévan. és O.=és rhy 
OnBatda: cp. above. 

9. dn” tovrév vy re rely Cerda: 
the active Yew is used of the act of 
sitting, literally understood, 5. 25, 6. 
57—s0 is the middle, 5. 18—which is, 
however, constantly used of this military 
operation, 8. 71, c. 2 supra, c. 26 infra, 
etc. 

éx’ éwurdv, ‘by themselves,’ separ- 
ately; cp. c. 88 supra. This nse of 

is primarily locative, as éwi ris 
ywrlns, 1. 51, ‘in the corner’; cp. 8. 
82 4 xopuph xara Néwva wédw éx’ dwuris 
—-differing from the temporal force in 
éw’ duel, éxi ZavOlrwov, etc.; ‘on the 
plain’ need not be taken toimply that 
any part of the forces, or the camp, was 
on the mountain, it merely prepares 
the way for the ensuing cavalry develop- 
ment. oo 

10. adrixa wapfiv trwog 4} daaca: 
the exact number of chiliads, a myriads, 
would here be acceptable; but the phrase 
will in any case he an over-statement— 
unless, indeed, there were far fewer of 
the cavalry than Hdt. seems throughout 
to assume. 


1]. 8uBAdOe fy: there 


seems to be nothing supernormal in this 
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tod ‘EAAnucod rob peta Mader eovros oyun as xataxovtiel 
aodeas, SucEnrOe Se Sb: adrav Daxéwov tavtTo todto. évOa 81) 
opt 6 aotparnyos ‘“Appoxvdns mapalyee Aéyov toidde. “O 
Doxées, wpodnra yap bri Hyéas odtot of avOpwiror péAdover 15 
ampoorTp Oavatw Sacewv, SiaBeBrAnpévous td Becoadrav, as 
éym cixdlw: viv dvdpa mdvra tid tyéwv ypedy dors yevérOas 
Gyabov: xpécoov yap rovedyrds TL Kal dpuvopevous TEedevTIcaL 
Tov aiava % mep wapéyovras SivapOaphvar aicylotm pop. 
Gra pabéro tis airav Sri eovres BdpRBapo én’ “EdAnar 20 
avipdor govov éppayay.” 8 pev raita wapalvee of 8218 
immées érel oheas éxuxcdocavtTo, érndavvoy as daroéortes, 
wat &) Swetelvovro ta BédXNea WS arycovtes, Kai Kov Tis Kar 


12 MydovS 13 odeas ABz: odéas || avréwv z || Pwxéwv om. § 
|| ravrd rovro C || 6S 14 ‘Appoxvdns del. van H. || rdde B 16 
apodwcesy Suidas s.v. rpoomros 17 vuv dy B, Holder || avépa wrdvra 
Twa @: wavrd tiva dvdpa B, (Holder): dvépa rivd ravra CPz: dvdpa post 
éore transpos, Cobet, van H. || xpéwv CPz, van H. || yiverOa: B 20 
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QUTEWY 2 18. 1 pév <dv> H. Stephanus, van H. 2 éreire 
Holder, van H.: ézei ré B || asroActvres B 3 51: 5) kat B: om. C || 
adyoovres aC 


ghun (cp. c. 100 infra), even when it, 
or one to exactly the same effect, passes 
right through the Phokians themselves. 
orpatowméSov here apparently = 
orparod or orparifjs. Cp. c. 51 infra etc. 

12. perd MfSev. is story (rd rept 
Swxéwy), which is in the nature of a 
Rettung, will hardly have come from a 
Peloponnesian or from a ‘medized’ 
source. It might be of Phokian or of 
Attic origin. Hdt., who distinguishes 
Medes and Persians from the first, will 
probably have taken over the phraseology 
of his source. 

xarakovrut (xaraxovrifey): sc. 7 
ixwés. The weapon is noticeable, and 
implies close proximity. 

13. révrd otro: sc. ds K. oeas. 
Baehr cps. Thuc. 8. 108. 4 for the story 
of the fate of the Delian exiles in Atra- 
myttion, who were treacherously sur- 
rounded and shot down at their morning 
meal by Arsakes the Persian, Sept. 411 
BC. (So too Stein.) 

15. wpdédnra: this pl. is a favourite 
construction with Hdt.; cp. 1. 91 
Adtvara, 8. 35 sfra, 3. 109 Budormua, 
etc. Kuehner, Ausf. Gramm. § 366, ex- 
plains it as derived from the use of the 
abstract pl. demonstrative raidra, rdde 
etc. to denote one idea, or thing. 

A&vOperrot, of course contemptuous 


VOL.I PT. U 


(op. 7. 210) and making &v8pa just below 
more significant. 

16. StaBeBr: trd Qercadéy : 
oe 27-81, for the Thessalo-Phokian 
en 

17. wévta twa with the second 
person, Kuehner op. c. § 871.44. The 
subject is indefinite, ret conceived as 
peers and capable of being addressed 
irectly. 

18. « yop wrk. It is a pity 
these worthy sentiments had not inspired 
the Phokians on the mount above Ther- 
mopylai; cp. 7. 218. But that was 
another (a Peloponnesian) story ! 

19. rdév alava, ‘life’; cp. 7. 46. 

waptxovras, ‘without opposition,’ 
like our ‘yield.’ There is perhaps an 
ellipse (davro’s) ; cp. L. & S. sub v. 11. 
2 and passages there quoted, which 
show (as Stein observes) that the word 
is used of submitting to medical examina- 
tion, surgical operations, etc. (Xenophon, 


Plato). 

; noe dvEpdor: “EAAny adj 
(pdvor) pare is poetic ; not as in 6. 1. 
Cp. Od. 16. 379 ¢dévov alriv épdwrroper. 
But the metaphor here is rather point- 
less, unless it were referred to the d:afor% 
of the Thessalians, whom the Phokian 
could not mean to describe as BépBapox. 

18. 3. Kal 8% Sverelyovro boven os 
T 
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amnxe. kat of aytlo. éotacay mavry ovotpéyavtes éwvtovs 
sKal muxvocavres ws paddsota. evOaidTa of imrota iré- 
orpepoy nat amydavvoy drlaw. obx éyw 8 artpexéws cimeiv 
ovTe ef AAOoY pey atroNéovTes Tovs Daxéas SenBévtwvy Gecoarar, 
émel 58 Bpwv mpos adéEnow tpatopévous, Seloavres pn Kat 
opict yévntat tpwpata, otTw 8) amndavvoy oricw: ds ydp 
10 ogu éveretNato MapSovos: obt’ ei avray meipnOjvar nObédyoe 
el Te aduns petéxovot. ws 5¢ dricw amndacay ot irirora, 
wéuras Mapdomos xypuxa édeye trade. “ Oapoéere @ Paxées: 
dySpes yap épavnte éovtes dyabol, ovx as eyo érruvOavopny. 
kat viv mpoOuuws pépere Tov Wodepov TovUTOV’ evepyertyos 
15 yap ov vexnoete ob7’ ay ue ovte Bacidéa.” Ta rept Pwxtov 
pev és tocovrTo éyévero. 
19 AaxeSaipono. Se ws és tov Icbpov FrOov, ev rovTm 
4 adinxe aC: dirjxero 2 || Kwai of Az: xat of BCP(SV): xai R || 
éxragay Pz, van H., Stein’: érracay C, Marc.: éornoav || raves S || 
orpevayres aC 5 xuxiAdcavres B 6 de B || eda: 2, van H. 


7 «i om. CR 8 édpwy aC 9 tpwpa Naber || as ABC: és R 
10 ovre B || avréwr z 11 éyovor duo Paris. prob. Valckenaer 15 


ovre éue ove BactAna. 2 


dr. : xal dn 5. rd rbta ws dwrhoovres ra 
Bédea would be more correct. 

4. wavTq cvotphpayres éwvrots: cp. 
Livy 8. 11. 5 cum se in unum conglo- 
bassent (Valckenaer). But the tactical 
mancuvre here described is really at 
closer quarters ; just as 1. 101 Aniéxas 
7d Mydixdy COv0s cuvécrpewe is on a larger 
scale. Op. cvorpod) 7. 9, svorpadévres 
6. 6. troorpépav just below gives a 
different result; cp. srocrpoph c. 22 
infra. 

6. otk Exo 8° arpexdos alareity. Hat. 
thinks that if the intention really was 
to destroy the Phokians, it must have 
been dictated by the Thessalians; and 
this view is evidently a datum of his 
source or authority; but he himself 
suggests another alternative, viz. that 
Mardonios merely meant to put their 
mettle to the proof (&AK«h, cp. cc. 70, 102 
infra). A third alternative he does 
not face, viz. that the whole story was 
an exaggeration, or even based upon a 
misunderstanding, of what was intended 
for a complimentary reception ! 

7. is, of course, the idiomatic 
doubling of the negative, after od &xw. 

a qA8ov. . al noe . .: the two 
alternatives put as strict co-ordinates. 

8. wpds ow Tpawoudvous : cp. 


16 rovovrov Bz 


pos d\xhy rparécOa c. 102 tnfra and 
Hesych. sub v. ddr} Sdvauus loxds } 
arétnors # pdxn. The word is an drat 
A. in Hdt., and Schweighaeuser over- 
looked this passage in his Lexicon. 

9. ds= , a8 Often with 52 xal but 
only here with ydp (Krueger). 

18. érvvOavépny: of course from the 


15. év emphasizes his own case. 

16. és rocotro éy., ‘went no further.’ 

19. 1. Aak wot S4: if ra wept 
Swxéwy, cc. 17, 18, should be judged an 
addition, second hand (cp. Introduction, 
§ 9), these words would correspond with 
taidra pev 'Opxopevlov xrd. at the end of 
c. 16. The exact point of time at 
which ‘the Lakedaimonians’ reached the 
Isthmos has not been previously in- 
dicated. The 5000 ‘Spartiates’ have 
started in c. 10, followed by 6000 
Perioikot in c. 11; these forces are under 
way in o. 12; but the Spartiatai have 
not reached the Isthmos in c. 138 when 
Mardonios decided and began to evacuate 
Attica (xply 4 rods werd Tlavoaziew és 
rov "IoOpdv écBaretvy). The arrival of 
1000 ‘Lakedaimonians,’ apparently an 
advanced guard, at Megara is recorded 
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éotpatorredevovro.  ruvOavoyevo. S& tata of Rosrot Tledo- 
Tovynovot Totot Ta apelvw édvdave, of 5&8 nal opavres éfvovras 
Laraptinras, obx édixalevy NelrrecOar Tis é€ddou [AaxedSaipovior]. 
éx 89 dv tod ‘IcOpod Kadrepnodvroy [Tav ipdy] éopevorto 5 


mwavrTes Kat amixvéovra és 
évOaita ipd, os 


"EXevotva: 
f 
ogi éxaddsépee, TO Tpoow erropevorTo, 


wowjoavTes 5é€ Kal 





19. 2 Aourot om. S 
édtxaiovy van H. || nomen secl. Stein 
Holder, van H. 
éxaAdArepéeto || exopevero R 


7 éxaAAcépec, 7d Suevern: 


3 opéovres CPz, Stein!, van H. 4 


5 roy tpov eecl. Krueger, Stein?, 
éxaAAcpeeto, R: 





in c. 14, and Mardonios is apparently 
still in Attica; in o 15 intelligence 
reaches Mardonios that dAdes efncay ol 
EdAnves dv rg 'IoOug. Only then does 
he finally clear out of Attica. of “EAAnves 
there covers more than Aaxedaipzéscoe here 
(esp. aAées), and anticipates the junction 
of of Xorol Tedorovypovn rotce Ta delyw 
édydave with the Lakedaimonians, which 
is recorded here imiediately below. 
The position of the wpédpoyos orparih, 
Aaxedacpoviww x10 (c. 14) at Megara is 
a little obscure; but there is a moment 
apparently before Mardonios has evacu- 
ated Attica when 1000 Lakedaimonians 
are in Megara, and some 9000-10,000 
at the Isthmos, or on the way thither, 
to say nothing of the Helots. At the 
Isthmos they are joined by the rest of 
the confederate forces from Peloponnese, 
but only after Mardonios has heard of 
this mobilization and concentration does 
he evacuate Attica; and only after he 
has evacuated Attica do the confederate 
forces advance to Eleusis. It is just 
conceivable that the arrival of the mpé- 
Spoyos orparcy in Megara is not quite 
correctly chronologized in c. 14, and that 
it was not separated by so large an 
interval as is there implied from the 
advance of the confederate forces from 
the Isthmos to Eleusis. Probably the 
last of the Persian cavalry had ridden 
down the northern slopes of Kithairon, 
and the construction of the camp on the 
Asopos was reported at Eleusis, before 
the sacrifices proved favourable to an 
advance into Boiotia. 

3. toto. td dpelve idvSave, ‘which 
were (being) pleased with the better ’— 
part, or policy? Is it the same as ol 
Ta dpuelvw ppovéorres (cp. 7. 145)? Cp. 
8. 29. The ones unrepresented were 

ives, and some of the Achaian and 
Arkadian towns ; with the exception of 


the Lepreatai all the states enumerated 
below, c. 28, had sent men to Ther- 
mopylai and Salamis (7. 202, 8. 1, 43). 
of & Kxal dpdvres E. . seems 
to be a qualification of the immediately 
preceding, ‘but only when they saw’ 
—or even perhaps but ‘some of them 
only when they saw. .’ Others ma 
have been at the Isthmos before, or a 
along. The ‘seeing’ is not perhaps to 
be taken quite literally ; cp. c 16 supra. 

4. &ucalevv: cp. 8, 126. 

Adsreo Oar, to miss, remain behind ; 
ep. 7. 168, 8. 44, 118. 

5. «xadXd vrev: for the constr. 
cp. 7. 184. In the previous year the 
sacrifices had proved unfavourable, ep. c. 
10 supra, and the Peloponnesians had 
not advanced beyond their wall. Even 
now, they are only favourable when 
Mardonios is already out of reach, or 
clearly not remaining in Attica; or at 
least not in occupation of the Thriasian 


plain. 

7. &s ode icadAréoee: why was there 
a fresh sacrifice? There was a fresh 
frontier to be crossed. Even if the 
sacrifice at the Isthmos might have 
carried the Peloponnesians to Erythrai 
(no express sacrifice is recorded in the 
Megarid, but there may have been one) 
there were the Athenians to be considered. 
Had Mardonios remained about Athens 
there could have been no fresh d:a8ar7}jpia, 
but no doubt there would have been 
daily @vola: éwt ry Tlépcy until the 
opportune moment arrived for forward 
action ; cp. cc. 83, 86, 61 f. infra. 

Is it at all likely that the Pelo- 
ponnesians expected to find the Persians 
on the Thriasian plain (as Stein suggests) f 
The Athenians in Salamis, to say nothing 
of their own mpédpouo: and tepocxérot, 
will have kept them better informed 
than that. It appears, on the contrary, 
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10 Bowwrins és “EpuvOpds, guabov tre 8) Tovs BapBdpous éml re 
"Acwrg otparotredevopévous, ppacévres 5¢ toito avrerac- 





11 éorparoredevpévous expectaret van H. || 5¢: re Schaefer, van H. 





obvious that the sacrifices became favour- 
able to an advance only when the road 
ir = ‘8 eae rhs Bower 

9. wlxovTo 
és *Epvépds: there was something bo 
little surprising in this movement, which 
certainly marks a new departure in the 
action (dpa); nothing like it has been 
attempted on land since the fiasco at 
Thermopylai; and the Persians might 
have been holding the pep No doubt 
the junction with the Athenians is the 
decisive factor, and the Athenians are the 
driving force, in the advance into Boiotia. 
The advance to Eleusis was not definitely 
what the move into Boiotia is, a resump- 
tion of the offensive: perhaps at the 
same time the fleet leaves Salamis for 
a Ba or Aigina for Delos, not to say 
Delos for Ionia. 

a beg has been given, c. 15 supra, 
as the terminus a quo for the con- 
struction or measurement of the Persian 
orparéredov. If the Persians were really 
at Erythrai, the Greeks could; not have 
arrived there without first clearing the 
Persians out: that would have entailed 
a fight. Stein says there must here be 
a gap in Hdt.’s narrative. The Hellenes 
must have forced the pass of Eleutherai, 
and driven the enemy eastward on to 
the fortified camp at Skolos, and north, 
into the plain. But is that convincing } 
The forcing of the pass of Eleutherai- 
Erythrai, i.e. Dryoskephalai, would 
have been a colossal affair; imagine its 
having made not the faintest impression 
upon the traditions of the Persian war! 
The holding of the pass would not have 
been good strategy on Mardonios’ part, 
nor in accord with his general plan, as 
given in c. 13 supra. Moreover, as 
above shown, the fortified camp was not 
at Skolos, and had it been so, the sight 
presented to the Greeks, when they 
took up their quarters at Erythrai, would 
not have been that described in this 
chapter. Finally, Erythrai was not in- 
cluded in the Persian lines, cp. notes to 
c. 15 above. 


The position of Erythrai has been 
determined by G. B. Grundy against 
Leake, cp. The Great Persian War 
(1901) pp. 458 ff. It is on the higher 
ground, above Krickouki, in the gorge 
through which issued the direct road 
from Eleutherai to Thebes: éwi ris 
dwrwpéns rod KidapGvos. The exact site 
of the town matters little, as the name 
is here doubtless used for the xw&pa, cp. 
0. 17 supra. 

10. tuabov. . rots B. dnl re “Acura 
or.: the whole army would, on arriving 
at Erythrai, and taking up its position 
in the Erythratis, see the Persian en- 
campment below; but of course the 

enerals at least knew what to expect 
fore they sighted it. The building 
of a huge fortified camp, and the settle- 
ment of the Persian lines in front of the 
Erythraian, Hysian, and (in part) Plataian 
vrwpén, were doubtless reported at Eleusis 
before the Greek army advanced up the 
pass. éxi ry 'Aowry would be an ap- 
propriate expression whether the cam 
was all in front of the river, or a 
behind the river, or partly on one side 
and partly on the other. The third 
alternative is to be preferred, but not to 
the extent of putting the refyos far 
away to the east, on the S. side of the 
river, atSkolos. The object of Mardonios 
was to bring the Greeks down on to the 
lower ground, and even to draw them 
across the river; but in the first instance 
at least he would probably retain at 
least the tée du pont on the Erythraian 
side of the bridge. 

Stein’s text gives an anakoluthon 
Euabby re om . . Gpacbdvres dé KTH. 
which he defends as an Herodoteanism, 
referring to 1. 108 ofre . . wapeides . . 
guracodueda 8é (instead of ve). 158 éx” 
obs dweixé re orparndaréew autrés, dwt 
32 "Iwvas AddNoy wéurew orparryéy. 2. 
126 rh» d¢ rd re . . wphocerOa lily dé 
rh. $. 38 woddoisl re . . ev 6b 3% xal 
rpoe. 4.76 utre rew Ad\Awy ‘ENAnixotor 
d¢ cal Fxiora. 8. 142 obre ye ddAoior 

. Upiy 32 3h xal bd wdvrwr Fxwra. 
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xatéBawov of "EXdnves és TO ediov, Téurres és avTo’s Tacay 
thy lrtov, Tis immapyee Maclotios evdoxipéwv trapa UWéepoyac, 


12 wtrwpeins codd. z 


12, Ki@atpévos: the mighty mountain 
chain which divides Attica ne Boiotia, 
Parnes being but an eastward extension, 
while a southern ridge (“Oveca), terminat- 
ing in the Képara, divided Attica from 
Megaris ; cp. 7. 141 supra and Strabo 380 
(the view from the Akrokorinthos), 393 
(the “Oveca), 405 (the western end, above 
the Krisaian gulf, and the continuity of 
Kithairon, the Megaric and the Attic 
mountains), 408-9 (the relation of 
Kithairon to the Asopos and the 
Parasopia), 411 (Plataia). But after all 
the identity of Kithairon is sufficiently 
attested by this very Book. 

Hdt. takes the Greek forces over 
Kithairon in this chapter rather easily. 
No doubt the main body will have 
marched by the Eleutherai road; but 
some may have found their way over by 
the pass from Megara, cp. c. 18 supra, or 
even by the Aigosthena route; cp. zid. 
The Hellenee are now i ‘the first posi- 
tion,’ or busily en in getting into 
it (4 vTo in trrwpéns rol 
KwWatpévos); but in what order they 
deploy thereinto, by what manosuvres 
the various contingents take up their 
stations, what their line of battle, or of 
encampment, opposite the Persian, Hdt. 
does not describe, or indicate; but 
presently the Megarians are exposed to 
the brunt of the cavalry attack: they 
were therefore perhaps athwart the 
main road. In the absence of further 
positive indications we must either (i.) 
carry back the line of battle, described 
below for ‘the second position,’ and 
make it hold good for the first also; or 
else (ii.) post the Megarians simply at 
the head of the epee column, with 
the Athenians immediately behind them, 
so naturally coming to their support, 
while the Peloponnesians bring op the 
rear of the agmen. Cp. Appendix VIII. 


§ 7. 

20. 1. ds of xaréBawvov of “EX. és rd 
ardlov. Mardonios wished to induce 
the Grecks to come down from the 
higher ground about or above Erythrai, 
and Hysiai, on to the lower ground 
nearer the Aso Later on they did 
so, with disastrous results to themselves 
in the first instance. 


20. 2 ém’ avrovs Marc. z 


3 trmapxye R 
2. wacav vThv trmov irmipy oe 
M., ‘all the cavalry sea dcphe ty 
Masistios’ is not of necessity all the 
cavalry in Laager, nor  necessaril 

identical with trwos 4 dwaca of c. 1 

supra. But it is arguable that Masistios 
was in fact supreme Hipparch in the 
corps d’armée of Mardonios, and com- 
manded a myriad of mounted men. In 
the army of Xerxes there had been three 
‘hipparchs’ (one for each corps d’armée t 
cp. 7. 88), of whom Masistios was 
certainly not one. Had the cavalry 
now on service in Greece under Mar- 
donios been cut down to one-third, and 
a new hipparch appointed? Or is he 
one hipparch of two, or three, in the 


. . Tov “EdAnves 
Max(orioy xadéovor. What Hellenes 
are these? Stein answers, Greek authors, 
writers; cp. 1. 7, 216, 2. 16. The 
sentence, unless athetized as ae es is 
good evidence that Hat. some 
written authorities before him for the 
history heis writing. But these authors 
are hardly poets, Simonides, (still less) 
Choirilos, as Stein suggests, but prob- 
ably prose writers, such as Dionysios 
of Muletos, and possibly others; cp. 
Introduction, § 10. 

A Masters 6 Zipoplrpew appears 7. 
79 as dpxw» of the "Arapédioc and 
Zdowepes. He may be the same man 
on promotion; but Hdt, is evidentl 
unconscious of any such identity. This 
was a clear case for a ee ic, but 
none is forthcoming. y da Greek 
authors call him Makistios if his name 
was Masistios? Was it to distinguish 
him from the son of Siromitres? Or 
was it to guard against that very con- 
fusion of Maclorws with Maclorns, the 
full brother of Xerxes and one of the 
six chief Strategoi, 7. 82 (cp. c, 107 infra), 
into which Tzetzes actually fell; ep. 
Wesseling ad 2. Or were the Greek 
authors perhaps right? Oddly enough 
Maxtorios was an Eleian ¢@nxéy (cp. 
Mdxworov 4. 148), and this Masistios was 
padxcoros (as they might say in Elis, and 
elsewhere, for pixtcros); his co even 
hw Ons Agios peydGeos elvexa c. 25 infra. 
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mpoonracay of immotat mpos tovs "EAXnvas, mpocéBaddov 
kata, tédea, mpooBdddovtes Se Kxaxd peydda epydfovro Kal 


21 yuvaixas odéas arrexddeov. 


4 Maxiovov z || vuratov Marc. 
Holder, van H. 
BdAdovres V: rporBadrdvres 


6 rovs om. C || wpooeéBarov BP 


Kata ouvtuyinv §& Meyapées 


5 «al cum re supersc. P: tre xai Bz, 
7 wpoo- 





4. trrov tyov Nycatov: riding— 
having under him—a Nesaian horse ; 
cp. 7. 40. 

5. GAws, even apart from the gold 
bridle ; in fact, ‘in all respects.’ 

6. wporfAacay . . wpoclBaddov: 
two distinct mancuvres are indicated. 
The whole cavalry under Masistios— 
perhaps a myriad, nominal—advanced 
cogetier, and then (having halted) 
delivered a succession of charges xara 
ré\ea, squadron by squadron, perhaps 
chiliads, nominal; cp. c. 22 infra. 
These attacks inflicted considerable 
damage upon the Greek ranks. An 
lwwouaxla is quite en régle as a 
preliminary to hoplite or infantry en- 

gements ; cp. a. 49 infra, and 1. 80 
(Berdes 547 8.c.), 5. 68 (Phaleron 512 B.c.), 
Xenoph. Hell. 3. 4. 22 ff. (Paktolos 
395 B.c.), 6. 4. 10 ff. (Leuktra 371 B.c.), 
Arrian, Anab. 1. 14. 5 ff. (Granikos, 
334 B.c.), etc. But at Plataia in 479 B.c. 
the Greeks had no cavalry, and therefore 
the fighting was not a true irropaxla. 

8. yuvatxas oddas darexddcov: the 
added insult to injury by calling cher 
‘women,’ cowards! (for not coming down 
into the plain); this was the poisoned 
arrow in a Persian’s quiver! cp. c. 107 
infra. Had these riders learnt to speak 
Greek? or just picked up the word 
wanted? Or did they s their own 
language? d:wroxadéeyr 8. 58, ‘to recall’; 
here ‘to reproach’; cp. Plato Gorg. 
5120, Aristot. Eth. N. 9. 8. 1=1168b 
30, but without dyslogism ; ib. 2. 9. 7= 
1109 b 18. 


21. 1. xatrd cuvrux(ny 8 Meyapées. 
Hdt. apparently treats the Megarians 


as cocupying a post in line with the 
rest of the forces, which by this time, 
according to him, are perhaps drawn up, 
or drawing up, along the trwpén of 
Kithairon ; but he is not explicit upon 
the point, and gives no account of 
the respective positions of the various 


contingents. dvrerdocovro above may 
well be an imperfect of the veriest type 
(‘ were falling into line,’ or ‘ were taking 
up positions’). Hdt. first describes the 
line formation of the Greeks for the 
second ition below, when there is 
even a di ed over a question of pre- 
cedence, which must have been settled 
for the first position, if in the first 
position the Greeks were in line forma- 
tion. I therefore suggest that in this 
first position the Greeks were still in 
column, emerging down the pass, headed 
by the Megarians (and Athenians ?), 
who were to hold Erythrai and the road- 
way, which it commanded, while the 
remainder of the forces deployed from 
behind them only or mainly to the left, 
so as to take up positions él ris brw- 
péns rod K.@acpavos, the Spartans to the 
right (but cp. 1. 12 infra), the Athenians 
to the left, towards Hysiai and Plataia. 
This development may or may not have 
been finally accomplished ; meanwhile 
Mardonios attacks the head of the 
column as it eme from the pass. 
(Perhape, if the Athenians headed the 
column, they had cae deployed on 
to the ground to the left.) He seems 
to have struck a little too soon, though 
not, perhaps, until convinced that the 
Greeks were not coming down into the 
lain. How it happened that ‘the 
ians,’ 8000 strong, were at the 
h of the column, if that was their 
sition, who can say? Possibly the 
kedaimonian xfAco (c. 14 supra) were 
still with them, though the strongly 
‘atticizing’ tradition forgets them; they 
may have headed the column from 
Megara to Eleusis, and so onwards; or 
they may even have come across Kithairon 
by the direct route from Megara, and so 
arrived at the head of the forces, while 
the Athenians may have led the column 
from Eleusis by Eleutherai. Of course 
there was no accident in the matter ; 
all had been arranged. 
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éruvyov tayOevres TH TE 
cal mpocosos padorTa 
Aovens wv THs laov 
TovS oTpaTnyoUs TaY 
wijpvE mpos avrous adeye trade. “ Meyapées DAéyouct: pels, 
Gvépes ovppayo, ov Suvatol eiyev thy Tlepoéwy larrov 
SéxeaOa potvo, éxovres ordow tavtTny és Thy Eornuev apyny' 
GAA Kal és Tode AuTapin te Kal apetH avréyopev Kal rep 


aveCopevot. 


THs taktos, lore hyéas exreipovtas thy rdfiv.” 


pov Te e&& py Twas Gdrous Témrpete Staddyous 


8 pev 87 


oft taita amnyyedre, Havoavins 8¢ amereipato tav ‘EXAnver 


21. 2 ry te Bekker: # re B: He 7d CPs 


BadrdAotcns a: mporBarovons 


Holder: éAeye: Tade vel éXeye rade. Taide? van H. 


3 cat 7 B || mpoc- 
6 rade. <de>Meyapees Schenk, 
8 ordow: aut 


vafev scribend. aut és versu eq. delend. censet van H. || és ryv: ér’ qv B 


9 dvrérxopev Naber 
THs Tafcos del. van H. 


2. ty Te Grypaxéraroy . . Ty Ure. 
This ‘description would soeiy to the 
roadway running up the pass ; of course, 
even 80, the position, 7d xwplov, was 
not as much exposed as ‘the second 
position,’ c. 25 m/fra, and the cavalry 
could not attack en masse, but only on 
a narrow front, xara ré\ea: éwipayos, 
cp. 1. 84, 6. 183 (in both places of 
fortifications, liable to assault); mwpéc- 
odos, a8 in 7. 212, 223. ray "EX 

5. tovs orparnyots tév ‘ VOoV. 
Where were they? and were they all 
together in one place? Are only Pau- 
sanias and Euryanax (c. 10 supra) 
covered by the term? Below, as the 
result of the message, Pausanias appears 
in sole authority. The message seems 
to imply a standpoint for the Strategoi, 
or Strategos, at some distance, and 
hardly in sight of the situation, which 
could hardly have been the case if the 
Greek lines had been already deployed 
éxi rijs txwpéns. The Megarian me 
was carried back up the pass; they call 
for support and relief. otro denies the 

resence of any other contingent (so the 
Athenians ignored the presence of the 
Plataians at Marathon c. 27 infra). 

ovres ordcw . . dpxfiv ests an 
vanced post, or post some time in 
occupation. orders, ‘station’; cp. c. 26 
infra. dpxiv, adv., ‘to begin with,’ 
‘in the first instance’; cp. 7. 220, 8. 128. 


10 wefedpevor B || Suaddyous réeuynre B 
12 ampyyere Cz: dripyyeAe V, Mare. 


11 


9. Avwaply ve xal dpery: cp. c. 70 
infra, a sort of hendiadys; for the 
verb Niwapéey, perseverare, cp. cc. 45, 
111 infra, 8. 144 supra. 


dvrixay, resistere, abs., 8. 68. 


10. Sa8dx ovg ris rdftos, ‘to take our 
ag to succeed us in our position. 
KAelrav +. +., cp. 8 24. In actual 
battle Acworatla (-cov) was a capital crime; 
and mere failure to serve, \:roorparia 
(-coy), might have serious consequences 
(cp. 5. 27, Thuc. 1. 99. 1, 6. 76. 8). 

12. Tlavoaviyns 8 dwernparo. This 
dwérepa (cp. 8 9) ray ‘EAAfvwr, in 
which they all prove wanting but the 
Athenians, is a transparent Atticism. 
The first brush with the Barbarians is 
poe as a forlorn hope, calling 
or valiant volunteers ; Thermopylai is 
forgotten, or only remembered to be 
eclipsed ; instead of bgt forward 
some of his own men, out of his 10,000 
hoplites and 40,000 light-armed, Pau- 
sanias asks for volunteers; and Athenians, 
a bare 300, step lightly forward into the 
breach: it is enough !—300 Athenians 
save the situation at Erythrai; 3800 
Spartans at Lela lr could only 
die! Probably the Athenians were next 
to the Megarians, whether in the column 
or in the aah and were ordered erie 
asa matter of course, especially as they 
had a corps of archers. The Megariane 


‘EAAjvoy xipuxa, amidpevos 8 05 
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15 6¢ Tov adrdAdjgwv ‘"AOnvator 
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kat “A@nvalov ot 


Tpinkoowt Aoyddes, THY eAoynyee ‘Odvpriddmpos o Adprovos. 


22 obra: oav of te wtrodeEduevor nal of mpd THY AGdAdNwY TOV 


mapeovrwv “EdAtvev és "Epu€pds raxdévres, tos toforas 


1 pocehopevor. 
éyéveTo THS payne. 


payopévav Se sdéwv eri ypovoy tédos ToLovde 
mpooRardovons THs iarmov Kata Tédea, 


6 Macworiou mpoéywv trav adddwv tres Badderas rofevpate 


14 peyapecvor (C) 
3 mpoeAdpevae B 


16 Adpovos R 
4 éyévero BPz: éyivero eri aC: éyévero eri P™, 


22. 1 évay z || re om. B 


Mare. || rpooBadAotons aC: rporBarovons 


(with the 1000 Spartans perhaps) pre- 
sumably remained at their post; even 
among the Athenians, it was probably 
not the 300 hoplites but the archers— 
' perhere 8000 in number’ (Rawlinson)— 
who kept the Persian cavalry at bay ; 
meanwhile the rest of the Greek column 
was passing forward, behind Erythrai, 
westwards towards Hysiai and Plataia, 
deploying to the left. When this 
manceuvre was accomplished, the 
Athenians, hs ape (and Lakedai- 
monian Chiliad?) might be on the 
extreme right of the Greek line, and 
the Lakedaimonian main body on the 
_ extreme left, towards Plataia. 

15. éreSé£avro: sc. lévat re xrh. 

of rpinxdéoror AoydSes: this 

@'éltte in the Athenian army is remark- 
able. At this time Athens had little 
or no cavalry: does this body constitute 
the aristocratic nucleus of the later 
institution? Are they like ol xadotueva 
iwweis at Sparta? (Cp. 8.124.) These 
men are plainly hoplites; 30 from each 
tribe? 10, perhaps, from each Trittys ? 
under a oxayés (hardly an Attic term ; 
cp. c. 53 infra). 

16. "OdupwidBepes 6 Adpiwrevos: (1) 
a Samian Lampon meets us in c. 90 
infra ; (2) a better known Aigiretan in 
o. 78 infra; (8) the Athenian here 
named may be conjecturally regarded as 
the grandfather of Lampon the diviner 
(Plutarch, Periki. 6), who was concerned 
in the foundation of Thurioi (Diodor. 12. 
10. 3), ngares as author of a rider in the 
celebrated Eleusinian Decree (C.J.A. iv. 
276, Dittenberger! No. 18, Michel No. 
71), and was something of a butt for the 
Old Comedy (Aristoph. Bds. 521 Adurwy 
3 Suvve’ Ere cal vuvl roy xf’ Bray dfarara 


vt): his patronymic is not preserved, 
bat Olympicdoros may have been his 
father (or his uncle). Of this Olym- 
piodoros (a high-sounding but not un- 
common name) nothing further is known. 
Hdt. might have or heard of his 
fame long before joining the colony at 
Thurioi, and there is nothing in this 
ge to lead us to postdate its com- 
position. The story is an in 
portion of the Attic legend of Plataia. 
23. 1. wpé in double sense, local and 
causal, ‘in front of,’ ‘in defence of’ 
(dwép), and almost ‘instead of’ (d»7t), 
cp f 152; quite an Athenian formula, 
cp. c. 27 infra. 
vtav wapeévrev is remarkable, and 
looks rather like a gloss. There is not 
much point here in a reference to mediz- 
ing Greeks; and for those on the right 
side, wherever they were, the Athenians 
were fighting. If genuine, the words 
might convey an unconscious hint that 
the whole army was not yet ‘present,’ 
i.e. in position ; bearing out the hypo- 
thesis above formulated. 
2. és "Epv@pds: not necessarily, or 
only, the actual town; cp. c. 16 supra. 
Tovs +: these 
‘Archers’ are an important element in 
the Athenian forces; cp. c. 60 tnjfre. 
Rawlinson places their number at ‘ per- 
haps 8000. But cp. c. 29 1. 5 infra. 
It was no doubt they and not the 300 
Heavies that proved a match for the 
Persian cavalry (cp. rotetdpar: just below). 
5. wpofxev: perhaps literally ‘in 
advance of’; cp. mpoéxovras raw Tlepodéwy 
4. 120; prae aliis longius um, 
Wesseling. But the horse of Masistios 
was no doubt conspicuous not merely 
as leading, but as of superior excellence 
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Ta revpd, adynoas $8 lotatal te dpOds nal arroceleras Tov 
Macioriov wecovte 5& ait@® of “AOnvaion avtixa érrexéato. 
tov &) Umrrov aitod dapRdvovcs Kal adbtoy dapvvopevoy 
ereivoucl, Kat apydas ov Suvapevor. everxevacto yap otra: 
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mate piv és tov opOarpov. ottrw 5y Srecé te xal améOave. 
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6 re om. BPz 7 amexéato R 8 tov & aC: rdév re & R, 
Holder, van H.: rdv 8 Pz (riv 5 5% 8 ap. Gaisford: ryv te 5) V ap. 


Holder) 


xiTova B || évdedvxce B 


(wpoéxew 1.1, 56, 2. 186, 3.82). wpoéxew 
in different senses, c. 4 supra, c. 27 


tnfra. TAT accus, of reference, or 
aca, cp. Index: the plural = ‘his 
side.’ 

6. trraral re kal drocelerat : 


cp. 7. 88 ords dps dmrecelaaro riv 
ie ed predecessor Y. 

8. dmpuv , an imperfect, ‘tryin 
to defend himself’ . ane 

9. ob Svvdpevos: sc. xrelvew uy. 

éverxetacro . . ofrw: the plu- 
perfect here has no particular temporal 
force; nor again just below évededvxee, 
which looks a little poetic: the action 
for the state. 

otre referring to what follows= 
@5e: op. 8. 98. 4, 109. 12 supra. 

10. efxe, ‘he was wearing,’ be had on: 
(1) a scarlet tunic; cp. 7. 61 (¢. 7. 76) ; 
(2) underneath, just such a cuirasa as 
is given to all the Persian cavalry (7. 
76) except that his was Sl ere steel 
rings but) gilt. Hdt. unfortunately 
omits to describe his headgear (perhaps 
his fez fell off, when he slipped from 
his horse!) The omission has serious 
consequences, for Plutarch (Ephoros f) 
Aristeid. 14 invests him with a helmet, 
and the blow that ends him is dealt 
through the eye-hole! The cuirass of 
Masistios was still to be seen among the 
dva@juara in the shrine of the Polias, 
on the Akropolis, in the days of Pau- 
sanias, 1. 27. 1. (Its genuineness would 
be more indubitable if it had not been 
associated with the dawd«ns of Mardonios 
—the acquisition of which by Athens 
naturally puzzled Pausanias. He might 
have been still more puzzled had he 
remembered that the dxuwd«ns had been 


9 xarapxds Pz || éoxedaoro? van H. || otrws B 
12 OwpynKa avrov z 


ll 


stolen in the days of Demosthenes, cp. 
c. Timocrat. 129; it was then valued at, 
or ‘ weighing,’ L. & S., 300 darics.) Hdt. 
shows no sign in this of havin 

seen these oxida Mndcxd (Thuc. 2. 13. 4 

before writing this p e; which thus 
appears of early composition. 

11. réwrovres 8 . . brolevy obdér, 
‘their blows on the cuirass were un- 
availing, till some one perceives the 
reason (7d wovedpevov) and gives him a 

rod in the eye.’ There is a distinct 

ifference between rérrew and zaleu, 
the latter corresponding to the Homeric 
adhooew (xAnyh); cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, 
=] Gaeta ed i. (1879), 283. An exact 
illustration of this incident is to be 
found on the slab in the left corner of 
the frieze, south-side temple of Athene 
Nike, on the Akropolis ; Furtwaengler, 
Masterpieces, p. 446, Fig. 181. 

13. otres 81) rece: he had fallen from 
his horse once already (xecdyrt supra) ; 
this is a fresh and final fall; he must 
have risen from the ground, and defended 
himself awhile, till the nameless one 
smote him in the eye (which eye? Hdt. 
does not say; and the state of the 
monument, which he, of course, could 
not have seen, does not enable us to say 
for certain: probably the right). 

14. DerfOee: it was all over before 
any of the Persians discovered it; they 
saw neither the fall from his horse 
(weoéyra), nor the death- wound being 
dealt ; nor when they retired and then 
turned (iroorpogh, cp. c. 14 supra) did 
they perceive what was happening (rd 
yuwbpevov); it was only when they halted 
( way, cp. c. 28 infra drooricarres, 
which supports Ist aor., sc. rods Yarovs) 
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17 ywdpevoy R: yevduevov Gaisford || éornoav Marc., z 18 
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that they missed him at once, when 
there was no one to dress them; then 
7 perceived what had taken place, 
and with a shout to encourage each 
other, they all put spurs to their horses 
and gral Pore recover the dead body. 

17. vy Blakesley regarded as 
corrapt ; cp. éréd@nce 3. 36, éwiwoljoew 
5. 98, but the variants érédeca, wolé- 
coxa. are admissible; cp. Goodwin Gr. 
Gr. p. 852, L. & S. subd v. 


és fh otSels fv 6 réccor: 
this might be taken to imply that the 


cavalry unit commanded by Masistios 
was a very small one, or a very large 
one: very small, if there was no officer 
in command but Masistios ; very large, 
if no provision existed to fill a vacancy 
in the supreme command. If Masistios 
was sole Hipparch, or even one of two 
or three, there must have been many 
subordinate officers in his division: did 
none of them pro tempore assume the 
command ? 

19. dadtvay of ‘riding’ is not common 
in Hdt. ; but op. 6. 111. 

as dv, like Sxws dy, followed by 

the optative is frequent in Hdt. (In 

Homer the opt. with ta and érws is 

always pure ; with ws it takes dy in a few 

laces ‘‘ where there is clear reference to 

a single occasion,” Monro, Hom. Gram. 
§ 306.) 

23. 1. odkér. xara r&ea. . GAN’ & 
wayvras: there is a development in the 
tactics of the Persian cavalry, not neces- 
sarily for the better; it is indeed a 


4 éyivero B || évay z 


3 éBwOce(vy V) B: éreBwOe van H. 


3 
5 azreéAcrov z 6 ére- 


result of ‘there being no one to order 
them.’ The phrase can hardly mean 
that er rey ee of ee was oo 
re , the horsemen charging simply 
eagle op but rather that now all the 
rékea charged together. Nor, again, 
does this involve a more extended forma- 
tion, or front; they may have charged 
en masse, almost in column. In any 
case the description tends to reduce the 
actual numbers engaged. 

2. éreBdoavro: the Megarians, a while 
before in somewhat similar straits, had 
to send a message ; the Athenians have 
only to call, to cry aloud, for support. 
But to whom do they call? In c. 25 
below ol "EAAnves appear to be given the 
credit of the victory in the lrrouaxi, 
but even there the phrase is not un- 
ambiguous, while here it is not made 
Phase clear that 1¥ DAnv orparchy and 

wedge Gwas refer to more than the 
Athenian forces, which in any case 
would presumably be nearest at hand. 
However that may be, there is here 
distinctly a second tactical moment, or 
development, in the Greek position, 
finally culminating in the retirement of 
the Persian cavalry, leaving the body of 
area 8s ie the hands of 4 e appa 

4. vuy podvo. hoay - 
kéov0o.: if the rotéra: can be ienared 
in this fashion, why not the Megarians, 
Lakedaimonians, and others} any 
case Td i could not come up as one 
man, and least of all if it means not 
merely rar 'AOnvalwy but rar ‘EAAtrur. 
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7. &eylvero: cp. 5. 51. 

8. & wres: they halted (their 
horses) at a distance; cp. 5. 51 droords 
‘he retired ’— which might 
tempt the inference that even the 
aor. 1. of fornm came dangerously near 
being used intransitively. Blakesley 
regarded this use of dwoorijoa as quite 
‘technical’; Kuehner, Ausf. Gramm. 
p- 1069, as simply a case of brachylogy, 
where a substantive is to be understood 
‘‘ out of a cognate substantive, or adjec- 
tive, or adverb, or out of the general 
context” (aus dem Zusammenhange der 
Rede); cp. also App. Crit. and Ll. 14 supra. 

9. Soov re Sto ordSia, ‘about four 
hundred yards ’—say, quarter of a mile ; 
this halt might leave them still a couple 
of miles from the tée du pont on the 
Asopos. 

é : the officers, of course. 
Each 7é\os must have had a leader, to 
say nothing of dekarchs, etc. But as 
far as Hdt. is concerned the consultation 
might be conducted by the entire number, 
rank and file. 

&Sdxee might surely be fete, but 
ep. c. 51, 4 supra. 

10. dvapyx (ys dotdens: their dpywr was 
gone—they had no commander, for 
which reason they decided to ride back 
(dareXatvey) to headquarters (rapa Map- 
35ycov). These statements will have 
been based rather on the observations 
and inferences made on the Greek side 
than on authorities (Greek or other) in 


the Persian camp (Thersander, for 
example, c. 16 supra). 

94. 2. whvOos brofoavro Macrriov 

, ‘made a very great mourn- 


ing for Masistios’; cp. 2. 1 ris. . Kipes 
abrés re péya wévyOos éxahoaro Kal rotct 
Grows mpociwe wiiot Tiv Fpxe wévOos 


8 mpovardéXerav B || twv ixméwv del. van H., 


9 Svo: déca? Krueger || 
5 xpedpevoe P, van H. 


woéec@a. Their grief would be increased 
by their failure to recover the body. It 
was shown partly by the shaving and 
hair-cutting of man and beast, and partly 
by wailing, the sound of which was heard 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Was there anything especially ‘bar- 
barous’ in this style of mourning (rpéros 
6 ogérepos c. 25)? Just in like manner 
the Lakonians bewailed the death of a 
king 6. 58 ; cp. oluwyy dtaxpéwrra: dwhéry 
ib.; though that, indeed, Hdt. regards 
as Asiatic and barbarous; cp. also 8. 99 
supra, 8. 66. Hair-cutting as a sign of 
oiich Egy , 2. 36, cane = custom to 
whic t supplies the only exception. 
Blakesley Tanctes Eurip. AZk. 498 to 
poe that cutting the manes of the 

orses was a Thessalian practice ; Larcher 

shows that it was done by Greeks, and 
it is recorded in the case of the death 
of Pelopidas (Plutarch Pelop. 33), but 

rhaps the higher culture tended to 

iscountenance it. Aischylos in the 

Persai (1055) seems to mark it as 
‘barbarous,’ like Hdt.; and Alexander 
Magnus was evidently much censured 
for the extravagance of his grief and 
mourning (wév@os) for Hephaistion ; cp. 
Arrian, Anab. 7.14. 2. But letting the 
hair grow abnormally may have much 
the same significance, though it takes 
longer to operate ; cp. Suetonius, Julius 
67. 


5. Karey 4x. Blakesley rational- 
istically understands this to mean merely 
that wailing was heard wherever troops 
were posted. That is hardly adequate 
to the phrase: Boiotia echoed with the 
sound of lamentation, and mournin 

and woe. L.&S. is prosier still: ‘al 
Boeotia rang with the news!’ (ws?) 
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25. 1 éripwv arofavovra B 


3 mpooBadotocav SV: rpoBarovoav R || eOdppynodv Pz || re om. punct. 


post padAov pos. B, Holder, van H., alii 


6. ds dvipts . . Baordés. That 
Masistios, son of Siromithres, took pre- 
cedence of every one save Mardonios 
(Artabazos, for example) in the king's 
eyes might support the error of Tzetzes, 
or c. 20 supra; but it is not conceiv- 
able that Hdt. should not have known 
it had Masistios been an Achaimenid, 
or nearly related to the king. His 
value to the king is perhaps but an 
inference from his position in the army 
and the mourning made for him. It 
also heightens the Athenian achieve- 


ment; cp. c. 64 infra. 

25. 2. PL Se “EXAnves This sentence 
appears to give credit to ‘the Hellenes’ 
for repulsing the cavalry, i.e. to interpret 
Td TAHOos, 6 wef{ds Awxas in c. 28 supra as 
meaning the whole army. Even if that 
were the intention of Hdt. the fact 
would still be disputable: the idea that 
the whole forces available upon the 
Greek side were deployed and brought 
into action before the cavalry skirmish 
round the body of Masistios was termin- 
ated in favour of the Greeks is on the 
face of it improbable ; nor is it easy to 
understand how such forces could have 
operated in the given position and 
locality. But (i.) quod facit per alium 
JSacit per se; (ii.) the advantage benefited 
the Greek side as a whole; (iii.) the 
Greeks had repulsed the Persian cavalry, 
even if only the Athenians, the Megarians, 
and possibly the Lakedaimonian wpé3po- 
po. were actually engaged in what was 
an affair of Vorposten, or, at most, of 
the head of the column, debouching 


through the pass. 
4 Tas rags 


exdprfov. ia proceeding seems to 
imply (1) that there was 4 road along 
which the wagon was drawn by horses 
(oxen, or mules); (2) that the Greek 
army was posted in tactical array of 
some kind. Only one of two roads can 


4 duafayv R 


well be in question: (a) the road from 
Erythrai past Hysiai to Plataia; (b) the 
road up the Pass to Eleutherai, etc. If 
the Greek army was already in extended 
formation, in lines running east and 
west, as is apparently assumed by 
Plutarch, <Aristerd. 11 ad init., and 
universally assumed for ‘the first 
sition’ by modern authorities, the 
egarians and Athenians would ap- 
parently occupy the extreme right wing, 
and the rest of the army would be to 
the left of them towards Hysiai and 
Plataia ; or else the Athenians are already 
on the left wing, the rest of the forces 
having debouched to the right of them. 
Two considerations appear to me to 
favour the former supposition :—(i.) Had 
the Athenians already been in occupa- 
tion of the left wing, the question so 
hotly disputed in the next chapter could 
hardly have arisen at that point. (ii) 
Strategically and tactically the debou- 
chure of the army towards the west is 
the natural one. If Erythrai was at 
the foot, or near the foot of the pass, 
the Greek van would seize on that 
position, and hold it, while the rest 
of the army moved from behind out of 
the pass. There is hardly room for such 
a development towards the east side, 
where the pass is flanked by the great 
mass of rock named by Dr. Grund 
‘The High Bastions’; moreover, su 
a movement would have thrown the 
Greek front away to the east of the 
Persian encampment, down stream, 
exposing them to be outflanked (on 
their left) by the Persian cavalry. 
Again, the development of the Greek 
first position westwards accords with 
the subsequent movement reported in 
this chapter, and also places the rear of 
the column, when developed, in front 
of the two other roads, or passes, cross- 
ing Kithairon (to Eleutherai and to 
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Megara). Finally, as, upon the above 
supposition, the edaimonians in the 
first ition come to stand on the 


extreme left, and the Athenians on the 
right, not only is there some excuse for 
the controversy in the next ic igre 
when the army moves down-hill to 
‘the second position,’ but also a clue 
is perhaps found to the real or recorded 
exobaiige of positions between the 
Athenians and the Lakedaimonians in 
the second position (cc. 46, 47 infra), 
though for that exchange, or supposed 
exchange, other fair explanations may 
also be oer It is possible, 
then, that the y of Masistios was 


conveyed upon a wagon along the road 
running from Erythrai towards Plataia, 
no doubt mostly behind the Greek lines, 


as finally developed in ‘the first posi- 
tion.’ It is also, however, possible that 
the wagon was taken simply up the road 
through the to the rear, the sight 
of it mightily encouraging the rear 
ranks of the column, which had not yet 
fully emerged on to the trwpén. t 
the ultimate destination of the wagon, 


or what became of the corpse, Hdt. 
unfortunately does not inform us; 
presumably he did not know. The 


@dpnt found its way to Athens ; cp. c. 22 


supra. 

5. 6 8 vexpds fv Gos. Hat. 
writes as though he had seen it; but 
of course he had not. Tall and comely 
as the co was, Masistios does not 
seem to have been ‘heroized’ like 
Artachaies at Akanthos, 7. 117, or Philip 
of Kroton at Segesta, 5. 47. Cp. c. 20 
supra. Hdt. also omits to specify what 
became of his noble Nesaian charger: 
was he led to his master’s grave, and 
perhaps sacrificed thereon? Or did he 
escape with the squadron, after his 
master’s fall? Or die of his wound on 
the field ? 

6. radra trolevw. The difficulty may 


be surmounted (a) by deleting rafra 
éxolevy with Kriiger; (6) by bracketing 
éxdelworres . . Maclorioy as a gloss; (c) by 
understanding, with Stein, ratra=rdée. 
Cp. "Weel pi fa eh vike 
7. wKaTa, u és - 
travis: this is a formal decision of the 
council of war, cp. c. 51 infra, or of 
the commander-in-chief. That it was 
taken at this moment may not be 
strictly correct. Hdt. does not say for 
how long the Greeks occupied ‘the first 
ition,’ whether for days, or only for 
ours. The process by which the ad- 
vance was effected may have been as 
follows :—The Megarians (or perhaps ol 
dupt Meyapéas xriX., cp. c. 69) had 
seized and occupied Erythrai, until re- 
lieved by the Athenians, who in their 
turn have been supported by more and 
more of the forces, until 6 ret{ds dwas has 
gradually arrived on the scene. The 
Athenians and Megarians may have 
moved out of Erythrai, westwards to- 
wards Hysiai first, and then beyond, 
Erythrai being occupied in succession 
by the various contingents, without 
further fighting, and the position bein 
constantly developed westwards, unti 
finally the Athenians and Megarians 
have pushed along the dxwpén far 
enough to the west to allow of the 
Lakedaimonians in the rear occupying 
Erythrai on the extreme right of the 
position. If this was the process, then 
the question of precedence between the 
Athenians and Tegeatai was virtually 
settled beforehand. But it seems more 
aha ger that, as above suggested, the 
ead of the column, composed of the 
Megarians (and the S Chiliad ?) 
supported by the Athenians continued to 
ho i Erythrai, while the rest of the 
army deployed behind Erythrai to the 
west, along the high ground, in front 
of Hysiai and towards Plataia. This 
movement would be facilitated by the 
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existence of the roads from Erythrai to 
Plataia, and from Dryoskephalai to 
Plataia. 

8. émxa: gives two character- 
istics of the movement: (a) it was down- 
hill, from higher to lower ground ; (3) 
it was a forward, or offensive movement; 
cp. 8. 38. é ID\aracés gives a third: 
O it was into Plataian ey (cp. c. 
16 supra). This might involve not 
merely a northerly, but a north-westerly 
direction ; that it was not due west, or 
on to Plataia itself, or its ruins, is 
abundantly clear both from the im- 
mediately ensuing topography, and from 
the subsequent narrative (cp. c. 52 infra). 

xSpos «rd. The reasons 
given for the move are admittedly in- 
complete (ré re Aa xal); the only one 
covphasized is the water supply, no 
doubt a reason of supreme importance, 
especially with a view to encamping 
(évorparowedeter Gaz), leas important, how- 
ever, with a view to pure fighting 
(éupaxécacOa c. 7 supra) which must 
have been under consideration. If the 
Greeks did not want to provoke a battle 
they would have remained in their first 
position, or moved at once to the 
‘Island’ (c. 61 infra). The fact that 
the battle was not finally fought age 
in the second position has, perhaps, le 
to the ‘offensive’ or at least provocative 
character of this forward movement being 
ignored. Any one could appreciate the 
reason given, which was manifest to the 
Sear tiro erates tov). trhv Tap- 

see below. 

12" $varay Gévras orparowedeber Gan : 
before the new position was occupied, 
before the Laager there was formed, and 
presumably either in the first position 
itself, or in the process of moving from 
the first position to the second, a didragis 
was to ba effected, ie. the existing 


arrangement and order of the rdtes was 
to be modified, or at any rate the army 
was to be put in battle-array; it had 
not therefore previously been in battle- 
array, but in marching order, or at least 
not in the order of battle approved by 
thecommanders. (Cp. 8. 70 rapexplOnoap 
dcaraxOévres, of the movement of the 
Persian fleet into line of battle; 3cérasce 
6. 107, ws 3¢ ode dteréraxro 6. 112 acte 
ordinata ; cp. also 1. 80 ws dé ol wdyres 
dererdxaro with the context.) But 
pours Hdt. is getting a little out of 

is depth here; the Greeks can hardly 
have intended to encamp for any length 
of time on the advanced position ‘on the 


Asopos.’ 
13. & vres St ra Sida: cp. cc. 
58, 57 infra. The heavy arms (shields, 


etc.) were piled for the halt, or in camp, 
and ‘taken up agen before moving. 
The army had probably bivouacked at 
least one night in the position at Erythrai 
—though Hdt. does not actually say so. 
urav Sd ris brepéns rod Kidas- 
pavos: nothing in these words proves 
this a down-hill march ; that idea must 
be borrowed from the érixaraBfjva: above, 
and from the real topography or chorio- 
graph ; otherwise the words might 
escribe the movement of a column 
direct on Plataia, or of a series of con- 
tingents extending themselves en échelon 
in that direction. 

14. wapd ‘Youds. Strabo 404 fin de 
ras ‘Lords ‘Lplnv déyecrOal gdaci, ris 
IIapacwrlas odcay brd TG KiSacparc 
adnolov 'EpvOpav év tr pecoyala. It was 
‘a little to the right’ of the road from 
Eleutherai to Plataiai; Pausan. 9. 2. 1. 
There was a road running from Thebes 
to Eleutherai via Hysiai (or rather via 
Erythrai!), Pausan. 9. 1. 6, by which 
the Thebans circumvented the Plataians 
in 878 B.c. The position of Hysiai was 
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plainly west of Erythrai and east of 
Platain ; cp. c. 15 supra ad f.; but 
whether Hysiai was higher up hill, or 
on lower ground than Erythrai, is not 
so evident. Tradition (cp. G. B. Grundy, 
G.P. W. p. 464) identifies the site with 
that of the existing village of Kriekoukt: 
Dr. Grundy himself places it outside the 
area of the existing village, and higher 
up the hill to the south. I think it 
probable that just as Erythrai com- 
manded the Dryoskephalai Pass, and the 
direct road from Thebes to Eleutherai- 
Eleusis- Athens, so Hysiai commanded 
the loop-road from Plataia which struck 
into the main road behind the ridge, by 
a second pass; while Plataia itself might 
be taken to command the third road and 
across the ridge of Kithairon, that 
fading direct to Megara. These three 
passes cross the ridge at intervals of 
about a mile (roughly) ; but Plataia lay 
somewhat further in advance (and to the 
west) of Pass III. than Hysiaiand Erythrai 
of Passes II. and I. respectively. 
és riv TAaraci8a yfiv. The terri- 
tory of Plataia extended northwards 
right down to the Asopos (cp. c. 15 
supra); how far it extended eastwards 
ia not so clear. Hysiai (Strabo 404) and 
Erythrai (Strabo 409) were both in the 
Ilapacwwla, and their territories (whether 
independent or not) reached down to the 
river-course. It may be conjectured 
that the whole water-system of the 
Oéroé (c. 51 infra) belonged to Plataia, 
while lower down, and to the north, 
stream A. 4 among the tributaries of 
the Asopos, descen from Kithairon, 
may have formed a boundary between 
the IDarads and the ‘Touuls. This 
would place Gargaphia, on every theory, 
within the Plataiis, as also the Heroon 
of Androkrates; it would leave the 
Demetrion (c. 62 infra) and the ‘Long 
Ridge’ in the Hysiatis. The boundary 
between the territory of Hysiai and that 
of Erythrai might perhaps be found in 
the considerable stream A. 6 which Dr. 
Grundy conjecturally identifies with the 
Moloeis (c. 57 infra). This identification 
would suit the position suggested above, 
on the Plataia-Athens pass, for the site 
of Hysiai very well, and would lead to 
the inclusion of the Argiopion (c. 57 
infra) in the territory of Hysiai. 
15. darexdpevor kara 
ven. This assertion generates two diffi- 
culties. (1) Were not the Greeks already 
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reraypévo. xar’ €Oveat Most certainly, 
the various rdfets, the various contingents 
in the first position, Megarians, Athenians, 
etc., were ‘ethnic.’ (2) Did the Greeks 
all arrive at the new position and then 
proceed to the ddragis? Such an opera- 
tion is isceuper incredible. The order 
in which the ethnic rdfes should stand, 
or laager, in the new (i.e. ‘second,’ or more 
strictly third) position must have been 
determined, in the main, before the 
position was occupied ; the Greeks could 
neither have arrived there in a confused 
mass, with all the various 20» indis- 
criminately mixed up, as though the 
proceeding were a péle-méle flight, not a 
orward movement in the face of the 
enemy; nor, again, could the various 
ethnic contingents, each in itself com- 
pact, have advanced and taken up a 
station at random round the fountain 
of Gargaphia. Whatever the order in 
which the Greeks had bivouacked in the 
first ition, by Erythrai (or in the 
secon ition, west thereof), the order 
of battle, and the order of the stations 
in the Asopos position, must have been 
decided before the forces moved forward 
to sar 2 it. But if, as above suggested, 
the Athenians, in the final development 
of the first sear peer occupied the extreme 
right, at Erythrai, while the Tegeatai 
were on the left, next the Spartans, 
there might be a question whether, when 
the Spartans moved forward to the right, 
the Tegeatai should follow them, or 
simply move forward into ition 80 
as to form the extreme left of the Greek 
line in ‘the second (i.e. third) position.’ 
wAnolov ris re kpfns THs T'apya- 
ms: the position and identity of 
rae have been disputed. 
(i.) It was identified by Squire (ap. 
Walpole, Memoirs, 338 ff.) and by Clarke 
(Travels, ii. 3, p. 83) with the spring 
now called Vergutiant. Blakesley un- 
fortunately acquiesced in this identifica- 
tion, which is quite hopeless, Vergutiani 
being high up on the twrwpéy, and 
belonging to the water-system of the 
Oéroé. (The apparent ‘second ’ position 
of the Greeks is described below, c. 30, 
aséwl r~ ’Acwryp. Perhaps in the true 
second position Vergutiani was within, 
or just behind, their lines.) 

ii.) Leake (N.G. ii. 332, 343) and 
Vischer (Zrinnerungen, p. 549) accept 
the traditional identification of Gargaphia 
with a spring now known as Apotripi, 
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17 &’° PRz || xwpiov CPz, Gaisford, alii 


just north of and below the (ruined) 
Church of St. John on the ‘ Asopos 
Ridge’: the head-waters in fact of 
stream A. 1 in G. B. Grundy'’s Ma 
This identification is prima facie vali 

(iii.) Grote (followed by Rawlinson 
and Stein) ed Gargaphia as non- 
existent at the present day, or, what 
comes to the same thing, unidentifiable. 
Grote unfortunately never visited the 
scenes with which his great work is 
concerned. No one who has actually 
seen the battle-field of Plataia, or 
considered its problems tn loco, will 
easily acquiesce in this non posswmus. 
(iv.) Dr. G. B. Grundy identifies the 
spring of Gargaphia with an extant 
spring some three-quarters of a mile, or 
less, east (slightly by north) of Apotripi, 
and virtually in the same hollow ground, 
or trough, as Apotripi, surrounding the 
Asopos Ridge. This spring is one of 
the head-waters of the stream A. 4 
forming the east boundary of the Asopos 
Ridge, and possibly, as above suggested, 
the frontier between the Plataiis and 
the Hysiaiis. Not much is gained by 
this shift of Gargaphia one-half to three- 

uarters of a mile eastward : as a matter 
of fact both springs in question will 
have been within the Greek lines; but 
Dr. Grundy’s suggestion tends to put 
the spring on the extreme right of the 
Greek army, which might ap an 
advantage, especially to those who take 
Gargaphia and the Androkrateion as 
making two termini; see next note. 

Hdt. himself makes Gargaphia 10 
stades from the Island, c. 51 infra, and 
20 stades from the Heraion, c. 52 injra. 
These measurements are obviously mere 
round numbers, and of very little value 
except as making (i.) supra more than 
ever impossible. The distance to the 
‘Island’ (as identified by Dr. Grundy) 
would suit either spring; the distance 
to the Heraion (whatever its exact site) 
is in either case an over-estimate. If the 
Island had been where Leake and Vischer 
put it, the distance would have suited 
Apotripi better than the alternative. 

(v.) Goettling, Gesam. Abh. p. 136, 
identified Gargaphia with a spring near 
Plataia: the same objections are fatal to 
this proposal as to (i.). The name Gar- 


gaphia = Platanisti, ‘Poplar-well.’ ydpya 
=alyetpos, H Lo hes ytpxa, ‘Macedonian,’ 
a rod, i. e€ may suppose the well- 
head shaded with a grove of poplars, or 


plane-trees. 
16. rod + Tro) “AvSpoxpdéreos 
To0 fipwos. uc. 8. 24.1 places rd rod 


"AvSpoxparous jpyor on the right of the 
direct road from Plataia to Thebes ; cp. 
Plutarch, Aristeid. 11 airod 3° Fw xal 
7d Tol ’Aydpoxpdrous jpgoy éyyis Goa 
wuxvay Kal cvokluy Sévipwy wreprexduevor. 
These, with Hdt., are the only authorities 
on the exact site, and they leave much 
to be desired. adérof in Plutarch does 
not mean (pace Rawlinson) é ry wedlg 
but simply & rg IDaradd&. As far as 
Thucydides goes, the Heroon is any- 
where, within reach, on the right of the 
road from Plataia to Thebes. There is 
no evidence that Thucydides himself 
ever visited Plataia, and the ‘5 or 6 
stades’ mentioned in the context need 
not be used to prejudice the position of 
the Hero’s house. Little is known of 
Androkrates, but he was plainly the 
greatest of the local Heroes of Plataia, 
of the dpy7ryérac Tldaraéwy, seven in 
number, mentioned in the ‘oracle’ ap. 
Plutarch, Avisteid. 11; cp. Rohde, Psyche 
(1890) p. 161. A conspicuous site may 
be posited for his Heroon. If such a 
site is forthcoming, and fits in well with 
‘the second (i.e. third) position’ of the 
Greeks before Plataia in 479 B.c., it 
cannot be sacrificed to an obiler dictum 
in Thucydides. I have therefore no 
hesitation in accepting the Church of 
St. John (first proposed by W. J. Wood- 
house, J.H.S. xviii. (1898) 88 ff.) as 
marking the Androkrateion as surely 
as the Church of St. Demetrion on the 
neighbouring ridge to the east marks one 
of the temples of Eleusinian Demeter 
(as proposed by Dr. Grundy; cp. o. 57 
infra) 


There is nothing to show that Hat. in 
this passage conceived Gargaphia as 
marking the extreme right of the Greek 
position, and the Androkrateion as 
marking the extreme left, a point on 
which Rawlinson rightly demurs to 
Grote. The Church of St. John occupies 
the lower of two summits (300 and 360 
ft. respectively above the Asopos Bridge) 
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26. 1 dcardft Ps: Svardge || wroAAds B, Holder, van H. 2 


éSexaiovy a, van H. || avréwy z 
which are both alike comprised in the 
‘ Aso Ridge.’ The Greeks, now 


offering battle, will have occupied both 
these summits, pana in advance of 
the two spriugs, or well-heads, (ii.) and 
(iv.) above, which dispute the name 
Gargaphia, and both sources will have 
been used by the troops: Dr. Grundy’s 
Gargaphia by the right wing, Apotripi 
by the centre, while the Athenians and 
left wing may have had to draw from 


the stream A. 1 (not wholly dependent 
on SLi for its water). is position 
suits the description 61d by Ow» re obx byy- 


Adp xal dwédou xwpov. It was an Awredos 
xGpes though not s wediov. Dr. Grundy 
places the Greeks to the south, just above 
the trough between streams A. 1 and 
A. 4 and with the wells in front of them. 

26. 1. dvOatra & rH Sardi. If 
Hdt. means that the dispute between 
the Tegeatans and Athenians took place 
in the Asopos position, and before the 
forces are dis in position, he means 
what is manifestly absurd. What then 
does he suppose the order to have been 
in the previous position? Hdt. has not 
concerned himself to realize the condi- 
tions of his own story; but the story, 
however fantastic, doubtless has some 
ground in actual occurrences. Some 
time or other, at some place or other, it 
was di and decided what the 
order of battle should be on the Greek 


side. In Attica the Atnenians might 
conceivably have c aimed the t of 
honour on the right wing, though such 


a claim had , been consistent with 
the Hegemonia of the Spartans; but it 
appears that the Athenians with the 

egarians actually formed the head of 
the marching column (agmen) from 
Eleusis to Erythrai. In a Spartan army 
the king commanded from the centre ; 
ep. Thuc. 5. 72. 4 (but Kleombrotos 
apparently commanded the right wing 
at Leuktra, Plutarch, Pelop. 23). It is 
conceivable that the question of the 
exact order of battle was not fully re- 
solved before the Greeks reached 
Erythrai ; or, again, that the turn taken 


by the ‘ Hip y,’ and the develo 
meat of the Reet Oreck position, brought 
VOL.I PT. 


about an order and a situation which 
had not been distinctly foreseen. The 
Greek ethnic contingents must have 
extended along the twrwpéy in some 
definite order, whether the Athenians 
were then on the extreme left or on the 
extreme right. In the latter case the 
mancuvre deacribed below in c. 46 ma 

have taken place, or have been antict- 
pated, and so brought the Athenians on 
to the left wing, the Lakedaimonians on 
to the right; or this result may have 
been obtained by an advance en échelon 
down the drwpén and on to the Asopos 
Ridge. If (as anpesrs to me leas probable) 
the Athenians had evacuated E i 
and moved to the left, along the irwpéy, 
making room for the remainder of the 
marching column to form up in line, 
the Lakedaimonians being on the extreme 
right; then, this order had probably 
been already decided on, and it was too 
late for the Tegeatai to enter a olaim ; 
but the story of the dispute may come 
to have been associated with the tranai- 
tion from the agmen to the acies, and 
that transition itself to be confounded 
with the advance on to the Asopos. 
Hdt., for whom the problem of the 
conversion of the marching column, or 
columns, into the fighting line simply 
does not exist, has placed the record as 
an ed pears to a description of the 
(second) position, in which tlie disposition 
of the forces in fighting array, in actual 
line of battle, was effected, or made 
effective. 


fe a i 
2. T Te xal ” : 500 


Tegeatai had been in the army of 
Leonidas, 7. 202 ; there are 1500 present 
on this occasion. (The city has been 
mentioned 7. 170, but in a passage of 
later composition.) 
Bixalevy: cp. 8. 126. 
airol éxdérepo.: Bachr cps. 3. 82 
avrds yap Exacros xri., 5. 13 atra Exacta 
(v.2. raéra). For the plural cp. 7. 1. 7. 
8. Exav 1d Erepoy xépas: a strong 
fer. Rawlinson’s translation is right, 
‘one of the wings,’ following Schweig- 
haeuser, who refuted Valckenaer’s inter- 
pretation of the term as a euphemism 
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4 det B, Holder 
odo. 46y a || wdéAac B, van H. 
van H. 


5 rdgcos . 


. €y€vovro om. R: ordgws 2 6 


7 ewet Paria. 1635 « || éxetpéovro 





for stnistrum cornu; cp. infra: dxorépev 


on each xépeos dpyew maplepmer. he 
kedaimonians were, of course, sure to 


take the right. 

: used literally, of 
more material arguments, 8. 130 udorryds 
re xal xévrpa wapadépew és rd pécor. 

4. toro péy has here no roGro dé follow- 
ing, but the antithesis is supplied in 
more extended terms at the beginning 
of the next chapter. 

6. EoSo: xowal: i.e. ‘expeditions of 
the confederacy’; cp. c. 11 supra; this, 
which is the antecedent, has been placed 
within the relative clause, and then 
attracted into the same case as Soa. 

kal. . kal: the strong co-ordination 
occurs three times in this c., ll. 3, 25. 

7. t whov, more usual without the 
article ; cp. ra vewrepa 6. 35, 

' brapfvro. . xarvévres. 
‘The sons of Herakles attempted to effect 
their return from exile. .’ wewpaio@az 
with pereee ss as 7. 139. 7 supra. 
Hdt., by the mouth of the Tegeatai, here 
makes reference to the all-important 
legend of the Expulsion, or Banishment, 
and Return of the Herakleids (4 «é0od0s 
Tay ‘Hpax\eder), the sobriquet in the 
fifth century, as this passage among 
others proves, for the Dorian Conquest. 
One important chapter in the story of 
‘the Restoration’ Hdt. elsewhere (6. 55) 
declines to narrate, on the ground that 
it has already been put on record by 
other writers. That reason has not 
operated with him here to preclude his 
telling the story of the duel between 
Hyllos and Echemos, and the failure of 
the first attempt of the ‘exiles’ to 
return. (Cp. Introduction, §§ 7, 8.) 

The antecedents of the story of the 
Duel are supplied in part by the speech of 
the Athenians inc. 27, in part by Poncyd. 
1. 9. 2 (cp. Apollod. Biblioth. 2. 8). 
The story was that the ‘ Herakleids’ or 
‘Perseids,’ as they were in the last re- 
sort (cp. 6. 53), had been deposed by 
the ‘Pelopids’ (the Egyptian by the 


by the one eves Aitvlian Oxylos, they 
cross from Naupaktos, and effect the 
conquests of the three great districta, 
Argolis, Laconia, Messenia. 

The subjection of Herakles to Eury- 
stheus appears in Homer (J2. 15. 689 f.), 
where the Hero is despatched to Hell to 
fetch the Hound (Zi. 8. 363 ff., Od. 11. 
617-627). Herakles also figures as the 
enemy of the Neleids (J. 11. 689 ff.). 
Is this a Dorian Herakles? The J2iad 
of course wi'] know nothing of Dorians 
as such. How old the ‘Herakleid’ 
legend is one can hardly say ; Tyrtaioa, 
Fr. 2, in which it appears (though 
not explicitly as a ‘Return’), even if 
genuine, is not older than the middle of 


the seventh century B.c. The expedie 
tion of Eurystheus into Attica against 


Hyllos and the Herakleids was narrated 
by Hekstaios, cp. Longinus 27. 2 (ed.? 
ahlen p. 41) and Pherekydes (Anton. 
Lib. Metam. c. 88, Mythogr. Gr. ed. 
Westermann p. 230). Cp. Diodor. 4. 38. 
Such elder writers as these are covered 
by Thucydides’ remarkable phrase: ol 
ra cadécrara IeAdorovynciwy why Tapa 
ray wpbrepov deSeypéva lc. Before Hdt. 
wrote this passage there was undonbted] 
a rich prose literature on Herakles an 
the Herakleids, to say nothing of the 
tic development attested by Hesiod, 
indar, and the dramatists; and in 
regard to Hat. it is especially to be 
remembered that his uncle Panyasis had 
composed an epic on Herakles in 9000 
verses; Suidas s.v. Tlaytiaors. Cp. 
Introduction, § 10. 
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8 per’ BPz || evpvcGéveos S, Marc. 
xeXorovyow B® ap. Holder || éxBwOyoavres van H. 
12 dyopjoacGas C, Grashof, van H. || xpewv CPs, van H. 
14 dv odewy Az || avréwy z || efvas om. P 
17 trav S 
|| rarpwva AB: warpwa C: rarpya z 


BaXAovra (sic) a 
épxia BC, Schaefer 


9. ebpdpefa: cp. c. 6 supra, and 8. 
148 edphoerar Tipswplyy—neither ; 
however, is quite exactly parallel with 
this, ddewp}, riywpln, being more con- 
crete than rotro. Cp. 1. 24 énfra. 

"Axavév. Hdt. fully shares 
the fifth-century theory that the Achaians 
were to be found in the Peloponnesos 
long before the Dorians ; cp. 8. 73. 

10. "Invev trav rére bvrav dy Tedo- 
wovvhoew : cp. 8.73; most of the Jonians 
were supposed to have migrated into 
Asia via Athens, cp. 1.145. (Blakesley’s 
ides, that the Megarians are here intended 
is unfortunate. ) 

és tov “IoOpév: the scene is laid 
by Pansanias also (1. 44. 10 ad 7.) on 
the frontiers of Korinthia and Megaris. 

12. ”¥AAov: the son of Herakles, cp. 
7. 204, as here ‘goes without saying.’ 

dyopetoacbas : a unique instance 
of the middle use in this verb; edicendum 
curasse, Baehr ; but cp. App. Crit. 

14. otpa V=OTpATLas, oTpaToU. 

15. povvopayfioar, to engage in a 
povozaxla, or ‘single combat’; cp. 5. 1, 
7. 104; in o. 27 infra the word is used 
in a somewhat different sense (if the 
sb ic correct). 

Staxepéyoros: cp. éri Adyvw 
roupée just below ; ovyxeuévowos would be 
more in accord with usage; op. 8. 58, c. 


9 éreire? van H. 10 
11 avriov B 
13 ovup- 

16 
. ‘HpaxAcidas om. 8 


18 ex. 


52 enfra, etc. Hesiod, Scut. Her. 20 ds 
yap ot &éxe:ro Geol 5° éxtudprupo: Roar. 
Woke: a decision, decree. 

16. brapov Spxvov: Spxcow is properly 
the neut. adj. ; cp. L.&S., ‘to slay the 
sacrificial animal for the treaty’ = ‘to 
make a solemn agreement.’ So Speco», 
5pxca come to stand for the treaty itself, 
in such phrases as Spxtoy roceioOa 1, 141, 
ete. pévery 7d Spxicow xara xwpny in 
immediate juxtaposition with rdépvovres 
Spxia, 4. 201. 

17. tov Tedorovwwncloy fyeudva 
turns out to be not Atreus but the 
Arkadian king Echemos! The term 
* Peloponnesian ’ in any case involves no 
anachronism : ex h } the Pelopids 
are in possession and the name of Pelops 
given to the peninsula, cp. Thue. Z.c. 

18, td watpdua, sc. “yépea. 

19. ra Enwadwy: 1. 207 &w yrounry 
- « TO Exwadtw 4 obra, c. 56 infra 
"AOnvatac Sé . qicay ra turahy Ff} 
Aaxedaiydroc, seem to show that Schweig- 
haeuser'’s ¢ contrario, vicissim, is right 
(Stein takes it here=éarlow with dwad- 
AdocecGa:—which is strong enough in 
itself: the ition also favours the 
former rendering). 

20. é&xcardév re éréey : i.e. three genera- 
tions, 2. 142, ep. 7. 171 (Hyllos)—(1) 
Kleodsios; (2) Aristamachos; (8) his 
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ipiv pay vov & Aaxedaipovict ovn avrievpeOa, GAXd Sdovtes 
alpeow oxotépov BovrAecOe Képeos dpyew wapieyev: tov Se 
érépou dapev peas ixvéerOar ryepovevey xatd wep & TH 
jo mpocBe ypovm. yapls re rovtov tod amyynuévou épyou 
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peev yap xal eb syovres pds tpdas nyiv, dvSpes Lraprijras, 


21 & om. S || trav om. B8Pz, Holder, van H. 22 npdrou C: 
npowéou Marc. || puyéos 8: Phrygis Valla: Kyqéos coni. Paulmier et Stein, 


recepi cum wan H.: ®ryéos 
ye Stein: re ABC: om. reliqui 


apérOev az 


three sons, Temenos, Kresphontes, Aristo- 
demos; cp. 7. 204, 8. 131, 137; also 6. 
52. The condition ‘lets the cat out of 
the bag,’ i.e. anticipates the ‘ Return.’ 
Diodor. 4. 58 gives fifty years as the limit. 
21. wpoexpl6y re. . Bedrovris: this 
arrangement, a selection of volunteers, is 
perhaps necessary to explain why Hy!los 
was not faced by the IeAcrovrnciwy 
tryeuov—but we are left to discover for 
ourselves that this title could not be 
applied to Echemos. The ‘Peloponnesian 
symmachy,’ be it observed, is in full 
swing a century before the ‘ Restoration.’ 
22. "Ey. 6H rod Knoles : 
Echemos was known to Pindar, 02. 10. 
66 6 d¢ xddg xvéalywr “Exepnos Teyéar. 
Diodoros ic, adds nothing to Hdt. 
Pausanias, 1. 41. 2, 8. 5. 1, shows some 
variation in the traditions: in the former 
dating the event ‘to the reign of 

restes,’ in the latter correcting the 
date, and making Echemos son of 
Aeropos (son of Kepheus, son of Aleus), 
and successor of Lykourgos as king of 
Arkadia, husband moreover of Timandra, 
daughter of Tyndareus. Pausanias (8. 
53. 10) saw at Tegea “Adéov olxlay xal 
"Exéuou priya xal éxeipyacudyny és 
orhAny Thy "Exéuou xpos roy TrXoy pda. 
On Plutarch Thes. 32 cp. c. 73 infra. 


Cp. App. Crit. : 
25. Dra yépea: Blakesley infers that 


23 re: oe R 


24 ev rotor 2 || 


26 aet 8B, Holder 29 <és> 


npeas Koen, van H. || ixveio@ac van H.: ixéoOac C: om. S 30 
31 dg£covexwrepor Fev Marc. 


32 ydp re Kai z 


the Tegeatai had a privileged position 
in the Spartan symmachy, ‘the other 
wing,’ when the forces were parely 
Peloponnesian, and even in time o ari 
special privileges in Sparta, to which, 
rather than to any personal influence, 
he ascribes the weight of Chileus, c. 9 
supra. 
28. ev (varied with 7ryeuoretew 
above and below) must be doubled for 
the sense, or adré supplied. 
with ¢s 6. 57, without ¢s 2. 36. With 
the sense cp. also 6. 84 puaddroy roi 
deat ir sess sage 
30. awnyy : passive, cp. 1. 207. 
_ 81. dfiovexérepor: cp. 7. 57, c. 27 
i 


wodXol ply yap . . dyéves dynvt- 
Sara:: 1. 66 supplies the commentary on 
this statement, at least to some extent. 
32. «6 Exowres from the speaker's 
point of view. In praising themselves 
the Tegeans are on comparatively safe 
ground ; in depreciating the Athenians 
the speaker ‘gives himself away.’ The 
want of tact in this speech is quite primi- 
tive, or Pelasgian! These Arkadians 
(1) remind the Lakedaimonians that the 
Spartan Hegemony is a comparatively 
modern invention, (2) glorify themselves 
for having kept the ‘ Herakleids’ (= 
Dorians) a century out of the Pelopon- 
nesos, (3) remind the Spartans of many 
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ayaves ayovidatat, woddol S& xal mpos GAdous. otto ov 


Sixasov sytas eyew 1d Erepoy Képas <paddov> 7 wep 
"A@nvatous: ob ydp ade att epya old wep tpiv xatep- 35 
yaopéva, ott ay Kawd ovTe Tradad.” 

O? pev tabra ereyou, “A@nvaios 8 mpds Taira trexpivayro ZT 
tabe. “ émiotdpeda pev ovvodoy tHvde payns elvexa suANEYIVvaL 
mpos tov BdpRapov, GAN ov Aoyov: ewe Se oO Teyenrns 
mpoéOnxe waraia cal xawd réyew Ta Exatéparoe Gy TE Trayti 
xXpovrm Katépyacra: ypnotd, dvayxains jyiv eyes SnrOoat s 
mpos plas S0ev suiv matpmwy éorl odor ypnotoice aiel 


mpwroot elvas paddrov 4 ‘Apxdatr. 


- 83 dyavasz || GAAous: roddois B 

van H.: yeas Sixasov ¢ || <padAov> Stein® 
27. 2 avdXroyov rovde Naber 
wadoaca? Stein, prob. wan H. || xawa: véa 8 

6 xatpwwov éort P: warpwiov éoriv Marce.: warppdv 


7 paddov om. 8, Gaisford {| 4 <aep> Naber || otdroc poet 


Holder, van H. 
Kallenberg 


errs & 


gaci Pz, om. Marc. 


a gallant fight successfully against 
them more recently! After such a 
speech it is almost an inconsequence to 
be content with second choice! And 
then to disparage the Athenians, with 
Marathon in memory, and the heroism 
of Olympiodoros under their very eyes 
(c. 21 supra)! But perhaps this last 
achievement had not taken place when 
the dispute for precedence arose; the 
Athenians make no reference thereto. 

27. 1. *A®yvato. 84 The Athenian 
reply is judicious and tactful, and 
exhibits many merits (not including 
modesty) which were conspicuous by 
their absence in the speech of ‘the 
Tegean.’ The Athenian speaker might 
have been Aristeides (c. 29 infra); 
Plutarch (Aristeid. 12) says it was, but 
puts a different, a shorter and a still 
more tactful, speech into his mouth, with- 
out any Herakleids, Argives, Amazons, 
or Marathon in it. 

2. obvodov . . var: & otvodos 
may be a political and formal assembly, 
a periodic meeting; cp. Thuc. 1. 96, etc. 
In c. 48 infra ‘EM jver cbrodov appears 
to be polemical; here there is a play 
on both senses. 

In the following antithesis yyw» might 
have been more delicate than pans and 
wal of than GAN of. The Athenian 
orator is a plain-spoken man. The 


‘Hpaxreldas, tay obrot 


34 Scxatdrepov Naber appr. 
35 oi éors ABR(SV), 

4 <xal> 

5 <xal> piv? 


emphasis placed on ydxy is significant. 
The Athenians are there not to band 
words with the brethren but to do battle 
with the barbarian. Thatis the Athenian 
cue all along; cp. c. 7 supra. 

5. dvayxales . . Exa: cp. 8. 140. 

7. padrov 4 “A pxdon : the meaning 
is obvious, yet the phrase is ambiguous, 
added perhaps because without it the 
Athenian ogee reife a sane 
even against the Spartan. en strictly 
the phrase leaves the primacy of the 
Athenians arguable even against the 
Spartans. The Spartans may, however, 
treat the question as purely one between 
Arkadians and Athenians, #uiy paddoy 
 ’Apxdot warpixoy dori wpwroot elvat, 
even though the Athenians, little more 
than a year before, had been claiming 
the a at sea; 8. 38. mi 

“HpaxdreBas: cp. previous c. e 
Athenian service to the Herakleids is a 
service to the ancestors of Pausanias and 
Euryanax, and to the leaders of the 
Dorians. ‘All Hellenes’—for Hellenes 
were already Hellenes in those days— 
drove them out (cp. Diodor. 4. 57, 
Pausan. 1. 82. 6 etc.). But the speaker 
can hardly mean to impugn e 
Hellenism of Athenians or of Herakleids. 
és rods daixolaro is in any case a saving 
clause, though, strictly speaking, it 
covers Athens. 
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act aroxteivas Tov Hyepova dv “lobuq, tobro pev TovToUs, 
mpotepoy éFeXavvopévous bd mdavreav “EXdAqvev és Tods amt- 
10 kolato devyovres Sovdocivny mpos Mucnvaiwy, potvos wro- 
SeEdyevoe tiv Evpvcbéos tBpww xareitiouev, ovv exeivoros payy 


/ 
vexnoavres Tous ToTe Exovtas [leXoTrovynaov. 


touto Se ’Apyeious 


Tous pera IloAvveixeos dri @nBas éAdoaytas, TedXevTHCavTAasS 
Tov ai@va Kal atdadouvs Kxespévous, otpatevodpevor emi TOUS 
15 Kadpetous avedécbas te tovs vexpovs gapev xai Bayras rijs 


8 €v <tp> ‘lIoOug? Kallenberg || rovro pév om. 8, Holder 9 


’ aA 
wTavrwy twv Cz 
evpuaGéveos Sz || xelvours z 


10. Mvxyvaley: Eurystheus bei 
lord of Mykenai (cp. Thue. 1. 9. 2), ip 


EvpvoGéos S8pw xarelAouer: cp. notes to 
oe chapter. According to Diodoros 
.c. Theseus, Hyllos, and Iolaocs were in 
command and Eurystheus fell by the 
hand of Hyllos; all his sons also perished 
in the battle. (This would leave Atreus 
in undisturbed posxession of Mykenai.) 
Iolaos is the son of Iphikles, twin brother 
to Herakles; cp. Pindar Pyth. 11. 60 
etc. In Pyth. 9. 80f. it is Iolaos who 
deals Eurystheus the death-blow. 

12. rods tére Exovras IT. leaves the 
withers of Spartan Dorians unwrung, 
for ex hypothesi they were later comers. 

to¥ro 84, ‘in the second place,’ 
corresponding with roGro uéy supra; cp. 


7. 6. 5 supra. 

: Tovs pera Lloduvelxeos 
énxi This expedition (&dacis) of 
Polyneikes and the Argives ageinst 
Thebes is the story of the Septem cuntra 
Thebas which - a had popularized 
in 472 B.c. at Athens and Sophokles 
assumes in the action of the Antigone, 
produced in 440 B.c. (?), in which, how- 
ever, the heroine anticipates, so far as her 
brother is concerned, the pious act here 
ascribed to the Athenians. Amphiaraos 
was under ground in Boiotia ; cp. 8. 134. 
Tydeus too was duly buried in Thebes 
according to the J/liad 14. 114, which 
places the event in the generation before 
the Trojan war, 4. 376 ff. Pindar (01. 
6. 15) erects, indeed, funeral pyres to all 
the Seven in Thebes. The doctrine that 
it was the Athenians who performed the 
‘last rites for the Argive heroes, and that 
too by force of armas, supp the argu- 
ment to the Suppliants of Euripides. 

An poor aber version represented the 
same end as effected without violence, 
Plutarch, Theseus 29 ovvéwpate 32 xal 


10 <7peis> povvoe? Stein®) 
15 qapev rovs vexpovs S || rHs om. z 


11 evpvoevéos P: 


"Adpdory rhy dvalpeoww raw brd TH 
Kadpelg weobvrwr, odx ws Evperldns 
érolncev dv tpaywilg pdxy Tay OnBalwy 
xparhoas, G\Ad welcas xal crewdpevos- 
obrw yap ol xieiora Néyouor: Puridyxopos 
2 xal cwrovdds wepl vexpay dvaptcews 
yevéoOas wpwras éxelyas. The rank and 
file were buried at Eleutherai, the leaders 
at Eleusis, tid. Aischylos had ap- 

rently in his Kleusiniot represented 
Theseus as effecting the arrangement 
peacefully, tiid., but Pausan. 1. 39. 2 
ap to prove Athenian the view here 
followed by Hdt., while the peaceful 
solution was a Theban hypothesis ; none 
doubted by that time the burial at 
Eleusis, where the tombs were on view. 
These Eleusinian tombs are here referred 
to, and must be part of the fifth-century 
argument ; they must have been graves 
of the ‘Mykenaian’ type and such 
as have been discovered at Hleusis ; 
cp. Ephemeris Archaiologike, 1898, pp. 
29 ff. It would have been too much to 
expect the Athenian orator to admit that 
in the Mykenaian age Eleusis (to say 
nothing of Eleutherai) was quite inde- 
pendent of Athens, The Athenian claims 
in regard to the Argive heroes may (I 
suppose) be ed as part of the 
Theseiau legend, which was cultivated 
assiduously in Athens from the days of 
Peisistratos onwards. The conflict be- 
tween this passage and the Antigone, 
compared with the notorious agreement 
between Ant. 905 ff. and Hdt. 3. 119, 
might support the theory of the prior 
composition of Bks. 7-9, even if the 
exact date of the production of the 
Antigone is not fully ascertained ; cp. 
Introduction, §§ 7, 8. 

14. tov aléva=Blorv: cp. 7. 46 supra. 

15. K : Le. the prae-Boiotian 
inhabitants of Thebes; ep. Thuc. 1. 12. 3, 
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gore Sé syiv gpyov ed eyov Kal és 


"Apatovidas tas ard Gepuwdovros morapod éoBadovcas Kore 
és ynv tv ’Arrinny, cat ev toios Tpwrxoior movowws ovdapev 


éNectropeOa. Grr ov yap Te mpoeyes ToUTMY emripepvancOat- 
17 dpafiSas a || tas: ras dxoOyxas ras || Oepuddovros R 18 


€ - a 
npwixoios B 


elsewhere by Hdt. (e.g. 5. 57) identified 
with ‘Phoenicians,’ and are to 
have been driven out by the Argive 


Epigonoi (cp. 5. 61). 

16. ors 82 piv Epyow «6 txov: the 
third heroic achievementof the Athenians 
is their victory over the Amazons who 
had invaded Attica from the Thermodon. 
e6 Exor, cp. c. 26 supra. The connexion 
of Attica with the Amazon myth, or 
legend, is post-Homeric, or non-Homeric 
nim 3. 184 ff., 6. 186), but is fally 
established in the fifth century, and like 
the legend of the Seven incorporated 
with ‘the Acts of Theseus. Aischylos, 
Ewmenid. 655 ff., treats the case as 
notorious (458 8.c.), and connects the 
name of the Areiopagos with the 
Amazonian cult of Ares : 


awdyor 3 “Apetoy rbvd’ "Anatévuw Edpay 
ouvds 0" &r' RXOov Onoéws xara POsvor 
orparn\aroloa, Kal rou» vebwroky 
rhed bpixupyor dyrexupywoar tére, 
"Ape: & fOvory, EvOev Ear’ éxdwupos 
wérpa wd-yos 7” Apecos. 


Pindar had celebrated the wedding of 
Theseus and the Amazonian Queen (cp. 
Platarch, Theseus c.78; Pausan. 1. 2. 1). 
The archaeological evidence (ceramic) 
tends, however, to show that the con- 
nexion with Theseus is not really 
ancient: Herakles, not Theseus, appears 
on black figured vases with the Amazons, 
and his place is taken by Theseus on 
the red figured (cp. Graef ap. Pauly- 
Wissowa, 1. 1778, 1777). The growing 
importance and expansion of the Theseus 
legend dates from about the middle of the 
sixth century. Plutarch, 7hes. 27, shows 
that the Atthidographers (Hellanikos, 
Kleidemos, and others) were busy on the 
subject, as probably the Loyographers, 
Mythographers, before them had been ; 
and the epic of Theseus (Oyonls, Aristot. 
Poet. 8=1451 a, Plut. op. c. 28) was 

rhaps an earlier work (cp. Bergk, Gr. 
Vit ii, (1883) 72): the Amazonis, or 
Amaaonia, ascribed to Homer by Suidas 
sub v. “Opunpos, Bergk l.c., perhaps too 
sceptically, regards as a literary hypo- 


19 éAtwdpcOa a: AccrdpeOa B || rpodye tovréwy z 


thesis (might not the Amazonia be a 
section of the Theseis?). The battle of 
the Amazons was represented in the great 
freaco by Mikon in the Potkile Stoa (cp. 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 678, Pausan. 1. 15. 2), 
and Pheidias placed the same subject in 
relief upon the shield of the Virgin (E. 
Gardner, Anc. Ath. 349), and again on the 
metopes on the west front of her temple 
(sbid. 282). 

There is nothing surprising in Hdt., 
or even an Athenian orator of 479 B.o., 
taking the story of the Amazonian war 
for granted. Hdt.’s other story of the 
Amazons (4. 110-117) involves a war of 
the Greeks on the Thermodon, and may 
be connected with the cycle of Herakles- 
legends at least in the first instance 
(cp. Pausan. 2. 1.1): at any rate in this 

lace no hint occurs that the Amazons 
in Attica were other than the aggressors. 
The form “Apafow(Ses here compared 
with ‘Apdfoves there emphasizes the 
independence both of the sources and of 
the composition of the two passages, but 
leaves the question of priority open. 
(In the Proem 1. 1-4 the war with the 
Amazons does not rank with the causes 
célébres of wars between Europe and 


Asia.) 

17. dwd Geppddovros worapod: the 
river here named is the Thermodon by 
Themiskyra on the Pontos, 4. 86, cp. 
2. 104, albeit there was a stream of the 
same name in Boiotia, near Tan 3c. 
43 infra. The Asianic Thermodon, or 
ita neighbourhood, is in all ancient 
authorities from Aischylos to Ammianus 
(22. 8. 17) closely associated with the 
Amazons, though some authorities (e.g. 
Aischylos, Prom. 743 cp. 422) neers 
them originally as immigrants thither, 
while others (e.g. Ammianus) regarded 
the Thermodon as their birth-place. 

18. dv rotos Tpecxotor wévoior. The 
curtness of this reference to Troy is, 
indeed, significant. As a matter of fact 
the remarkable thing is what a poor 
figure Athens cuts in the Trojan war; 
ep. 7. 161. 


19. wpodxa: nihil proficit, Schweig- 
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20 Kal yap &v ypnotol tore dovres wutol viv ay elev praupo- 


Tepot, Kal ToTe ovres Praipos viv Ay elev dpelvoves. 


Wadatwy 


piv vuv epyov ads goto: hyiv Se ef pmdey Grd teéotl 
arrodedeypévoyv, dowep eotl todd te Kal ev Eyovta et TeEoiar 
Kal ardor ‘EAAjvev, dAAA Kal awd tov év Mapadau epyou 
25 dfior cipey tolro 1ro yépas eyew Kal GrAdka Tpos Toure, 
olteves podvos “EAAjvev 59 povvopaynoavres TH Ilépoy Kat 
épyp rocotT@m émuyetpnoavres trepteyevopeOa Kar évexroapev 


EOvea GE te wal teocepdxorta. 


dp’ ov Sixavo ecipev syew 


20 adv om. z || xpyorod re édvres TOTES || @vTot C: wurot Ps: éwvroi B 


|| pAaupdrepovy R 
cf. comment. 
xpopaxyoarres ? cf. Simonid. Fr. 90 
del. van H. || reocapdxovra B 


haecuser ; haud praestat, Stein. Op. ce. 
4, 22 etc. 

20. nal ay .. : the 
sentiment anticipates any criticism based 
on the obscurity of the Athenian record 
in the Trojan war. Converted into a 
maxim by the historian himself it beoomes 
@ reason for embracing all cities and 
societies whether great or small in his 
review ; cp. 1. 5. 


22. et pyBiv GAAo dori eee terry : 
écri is grammatically impossible and 


should be 4» or ef (Stein). With deri 
just below (the source of the corrupiela ?) 
subaud. drodedeypuéva (brachylogy). 

24. rob ly t . If this 
speech were authentic, we should have to 
admit that ten years had been enough 
to start the Marathonian legend on a 
colossal scale: like the infant Herakles 
it strangles snakes in its cradle. The 
formula here has three notable points 
fully developed. (1) The omission of 
the Plataians from the muster-roll of 
Marathon, the ‘aloneness’ of the Athen- 
ians in their hour of need: not a very 
grace. or probable, touch on the battle- 
eld of Plataia, even if the Spartans 
could bear to be reminded that they 
had been conspicuous by their absence at 
Marathon : povropaxhoarres 7G Ilépoy is 
meant to emphasize the podya, not to 
represent the battle as a duel between 
Athens and the Persian; for ‘the 
Persian ’ is but one of forty-six nations. 
Tg Mode might have been expected 
here. But cp. App. Crit. (2) The 
7 ioegge ralaapattel and forwardness 

Pye TocotrTe apfcavres): the 
note which grows into the fiction : rp@ro 


21 dv elev repetitum damn. van H. 
23 drodederypéevov z || dowtp cots ABP 


92 éoT: 
26 an 


97 <tTe> xai van H. 28 te 


wey yap ‘EMivow xdvrwr tiv types (Sper 
Spbuwp és wodeulous éxphoarvro, rpiwros Se 
dvéoxovro écbird re Mydixhy dpéovres xai 
rods Gvipas ratryy écOyyévous, 6. 112. 
(3) “We defeated six-and-forty nations.” 
The Athenian orator on the field of 
Plataia in 479 B.o. is already in possession 
of the army-list of Xerxes 7. 60-80, 
which enumerates just forty-six €0vea xar’ 
fpreipow orparevépeva. The first alterna- 
tive that presents itself is to choose 
between the authenticity of the s 
and that of the list, as a list of what it 
professes to be: either the speech is not 
genuine, or the list was made long before 
480 B.c. But the list may be made 
older than 480 B.c. without teeing 
the authenticity of the speech. Are we 
in the presence of an Athenian develop- 
ment and groes exaggeration intended to 
elevate Marathon above Plataia, and the 
defeat of the army of Dareios under 
Datis and Artaphrenes at Marathon 
above the defeat of the army of Xerxes 
under Mardonios and Artabazos at 
Plataia? How came Hdt. by such a 
stroke as this? He certainly did not 
mean it as a eatire upon Athenian 
braggartnesa. Had he previously written 
the story of Marathon, he might have 
been saved from such an inconsequence : 
this point supports the hypothesis of 
the prior composition of Bks. 7-9; 
op. Introduction, §§ 7, 8. This view of 

arathon throws Salamis also completely 
into the shade: that too was a part of 
the anti-Themistoclean tendency which 
had long been at work when Hdt. first 
oatiioaed his history of the war. 

28. dpa asks the question with some 
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taurny Thy taki amd tovTov povvouv toi epyou; adr’ ov 
yap dv rp rode tdafswos elvexa cracuilew mpéerer, aprior 30 
eiuey melOecOar ipiv & Aaxedapono, va Soxéee érerndeo- 
tatov hyéas elvas éordvas xal xat ovcotivas: wavTy yap 


tetaypévor treipnodpeOa elvas ypnortol. 


Weccopevav.” 


cEnyéeoOe Se as 


Of pév taita apelBovto, AaxedSatpovioy S¢ avéBoce array 35 
To otpatoredoy ‘AOnvalovs aftovxotépous elvas eye TO xépas 


4 wep Apxdédas. 
tovs Teyeryras. 


Mera & tadta érdccovro mde of erihouravrés te Kal of 28 


29 povov BB 
CPs, van H. 


32 xdvro: R 


30 dpre ciouev B 
37 twepeBadAAovro SMarc. z 28 


obrw 87 Exxyov of 'AOnvaio: nat trepeBadovto 


31 Soxéy « || exerndedrarov 
_ 1 


ravra om. P: del. van H. || érioeréovrés Stein!, van H. 


surprise and indignation (cp. 7. 17 
supra): ‘is it not right, we should like 
to know, for us to have this privileged 
position on the strength of this one 
achievement even if it stood alone ?’— 
But why is no allusion whatever made 
to the splendid services of Olympiodoros 
and his 300 (cc. 21, 22 supra)? Is the 
sequence of events correctly reproduced 
by Hdt.? Did this dispute suoceed 
that service? Did the Athenians make 
such a speech as is here put into their 
mouths? In any case Hdt. can hardly 
be acquitted of inconsequence. 

29. dAN ob yap xrA. Who would 
not be glad to believe that the Athenian 
spokesman uttered these words, or words 
to just this effect, instinct with the 
spirit of loyalty, discipline, practical 
wisdom, sweet reasonableness, the elwiua 
wpairns rob dijpov! Spoken, or unspoken, 
they represent the better temper which 

verned the policy and action of Athens 

uring the whole crisis; op. 7. 145, 8. 
8, 79, 144, c. 7 supra; but 7. 161 is con- 
ceived in a less happy vein, like the 
earlier passages of this very speech, or 
the ulttma ratio in c. 11 supra. The 
end is in better keeping with the 
practical result. The moral of the 
previous boast might have been to 
assign not ‘the other wing’ but the 
whole duty of quelling the foe to the 
Athenians. If hey had once already 
all by themselves defeated the six and 
forty nations of Asia, why should they 
not do it in’ Why had they 
worried the Peloponnesians to come to 


their sid? Why even threatened to 
make terms with the enemy ? 

30. oracvéfay: cp. 8. 79. 

pres: op. c. 48 infra. 

31. twa: wbt, cp. 8. 115. 
33. 8. as . The 
imperative isa little ambiguous: (1) give 
yourinterpretation, explanation, decision, 
verdict; or (2) give your orders, as 
leaders, op. cc. 11 supra, 66 infra. 

85. Aax v aTA, 


The Lakedaimonians xplvova: (sic) Boy 
Kad ov Thue. 1. 87.2. Blakesley 
thinks the Spartiates were not sorry to 
snub the Tegeatai; but this view (a) 
takes the story too much aw pied de la 
lettre ; (6) is hardly consistent with the 
marked preference shown to the Tegeatai 
a little later, c. 28 infra. Such incon- 
sistencies are frequent in Hdt. and arise 
from the tnsouctance with which he uses 
Various sources not in mpc harmony 
with one another. The ingenious 
harmonist might indeed prove his in- 
genuity on the present case: here dray 
7d orparéwedcy Aaxedatpovlwy votes the 
other wing to the Athenians ; there ol 
Swraprifjrac—outvoted on this occasion 
—take the Tegeatai to themselves—a 
graceful consolation! Such harmony is 
worse than silence. Hdt. is unconscious 
of the dissonance: the Spartiates no 
more admitted the Perioikoi and Helots 
to vote in the field than ‘between Babyka 
and Knakion.’ 

87. twepeBddovro: cp. 7. 163, 8. 
140. 

28. 1. pera 8 rabra érdccovro. For 
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2 dpxnv eédXovres B: dpyew €OéAovres Mare. z 





reasons above given it is not credible 
that the Greek forces were draxra (6. 
93, cp. Thuc. 8. 105. 2—of ships) in 
the first position. They had reached 
Erythrai undoubtedly in some order, 
but necessarily in a marching order 
(agmen). Before descending to the 
position marked by the Androkrateion 
and Gargaphia (‘second position’) the 
column had presumably extended itself 
into line by a deployment westwards 
(cp. c. 25. 4 supra), and so developed the 
‘first position’ fully along the dwrwpén, 
from Erythrai past Hysiai into the 
Plataiis s fag c. 15 supra). In this first 
position there must have been an order, 
with a centre (or double centre) and 
two wings; but whether the Lakedai- 
monians were as yet on the right or on 
the left is a disputable problem (ep. c. 
21. 1 supra). 

The words which here follow, in making 
a distinction between of cTéyres 
and of dpxav Cdyres on the Greek 
side, suggest that in the second position, 
or just before reaching the second posi- 
tion, the Greeks received considerable 
teinforcements. It may have heen the 
advent of these reinforcements, in 
successive contingents (éwcpo:rdpres), 
that in part emboldened the Greeks to 
advance to the second position. These 
reinforcements, or some of them, may 
have reached the Greek Laager by the 
direct route from Megara, and may have 
comprised a lange rt of the Greek 
centre. The on ivisions of which 
express mention has been made so far 
are (1) the Megarians, (2) the Athenians, 
(3) the Lakedaimonians, (4) the Tegeatai. 
These are the only ones who figure 
clearly in the first position, at Erythrai. 
There are, however, other motifs avail- 
able for the explanation of the advance 
of the Greeks from the twwpéy to the 
Asopos-ridge : had the Persian cavalry, 
on the Dryoskephalai eed notes to 
say to it? cp. c. 39 infra, and Appendix 
VIII. § 5 (7). ‘ ; i 

2. vd piv Sefcdv xépas : the right wing 
consists of 11,500 Hoplites (nominal), 
viz, 10,000 lLakedaimonians (5000 
Spartiatai, 5000 Perioikoi) plus 1500 
Tegeatai. To these Hdt. would have 
us add 40,000 helot yrAol (35,000 in 
attendance on the Spartiates, 7 helots 


to each citizen, with 5000 more, one for 
each ‘Lakedaimonian’). Stein treats 
this proportion as the normal levy, and 
opines that one of the seven was special 
body-servant (Gepdxwr) of the Spartiate 
hoplite, and the six others members of a 
regiment under the kivg’s command. 
But (1) where is there any other 
evidence of such a prope as the 
normal one! (2) When were Spartan 
armies so well supplied with yrolf (3) 
What record is there of the services of 
these yiAol in the actual fighting? (4) 
The request of Pausanias /or the Athenian 
rotéra, c. 60 infra—no doubt from a 
tainted source —still emphasizes the 
defect of the Spartan contingent in light 
troops, and exploits it, if you like. (5) 
The phraseology here does not suggest a 
closed or organized corps of 20,000-30,000 
helot yrAol, but a distributive number 
of 35,000 yrrol Oepdrovres. (6) Politi- 
cally, the idea of an organization of a 
helot corps of 30,000 yArol at Sparta is 
well-nigh inconceivable: such a corps 
would lave effected a revolution! Even 
Pausanias, in his subsequent tampering 
with the helots, has not got such a 
basis as that to work on, or we should 
have heard of it; cp. Thuc. 1. 182. 4. 
(7) The normal allowance of Gepdworres 
appears rather to have been one per 
hoplite, cp. 7. 229 (and 186): the 
emphasis which is here laid on the 
number 7 suggests that it is abnormal. 
(8) If the numerical res in the text 
are to stand, other employment must be 
found for the huge number of helots, 
and may be found, as an Army Service, 
engaged in forwarding supplies, cp. o. 39 
infra. These reasons are sufficient to 
disprove the fact and figures here; but 
they leave Hdt. responsible for an 
egregious blunder. The only rescue for 
him would be to errr the text: 
are the figures corrupt? The testimonta 
carry them back to Plutarch (Aristeid. 
10) (but neither Diodoros nor Trogus 
recorded them). This assertion that 
there were seven helots for every Spartan 
is made not less than five times in this 
Book (cc. 10, 28, 29 (bis), 61 implicite) : 
this very iteration rouses suspicion of 
the fact, if not of the text. Few critics 
will be so hardy as to expose a five-fold 
systematic and consistent corruptela ! 
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Otherwise, either cai rpoptpiot . . reray- 
wévon. might go, or rather, in view of c. 
10 supra, revraxw xu xal rpo-, dra. 
being reduced to dv0, i.e. yrAol 7dr 
eLdrer pipo, wept dydpa txacror Sto 
reraypévo. There may have been 10,000 
or 15,000 Helots on the field at Plataia ; 
there will hardly have been 85,000- 
40,000. The use of @vAdocauy here is 
remarkable ; cp. 6.75 6 ¢vAaxos, Ry» yap 
ray mis elhwréwy (sic), d:d0t of pdyarpay. 

5. wporeydas SR adler Aovre. This 
statement that the Spartiatai chose the 
Ls peat pear next yee line of 

ttle « vexa Ka , to do 
them ee and because they were 
brave men, reads curiously in the light 
of the last chapter. The two passages, 
though in immediate juxtaposition, are 
evidently from wholly different sources. 
As ocgici: refers expressly to Zraprifrat, 
of whom there were but 5000, Hat. 
appears to say that the 1500 Tegeatai 
were posted next the Spartiatai, i.e. 
between them and the 5000 Perioikoi ; 
but oglo: may perhaps be generalized 
so as to cover the whole force from 
Laconia. 

8. 8& rotGrovs. Hdt. is review- 
ing the line (actes) from right to left. 
The contingents from the Korinthian 
to the Megarian next enumerated, and 
comprising 18,600 Hoplites, form the 
centre of the army (=ol mwoAXol, oc, 52 
tnfra) ; and this centre is again divided, 
incidentally, into the right centre, of 

Kop @lous, co. 69 infra, comprising 
11,300 Hoplites, and the left centre, ol 
augi Meyapéas re xal drecaclovus, sbid., 
comprising 7300 Hoplites, according to 
the muster-roll. (To them succeeds the 
left wing, consisting of the Athenians 
with the Plataians, 8600 men in all.) 


4 eiAwréwv Bz 


6 8 oficr C: 5€ oily) ceteri 


9 S odio aCz: 8 ody 10, 11, 12 
Kopwv@lev ishber id, hea 5000 
Hoplites is an unusually large muster 


for Korinth. In 436 3.c. Korinth had 
3000 Hoplites ready to send to Korkyra, 
Thuc. 1. 27. 2, but only embarked 
2000, 75. 29. 1. In 418 B.c. they con- 
tributed only 2000 to the great muster 
at Phleifis, Thuc. 5. 57. 2. In the 
battle of Korinth, 394 B.c., 3000 Hoplites 
nae Korinth took part, Xen. Hell. 4. 
2. 17. 
9. eSpovro is used in an unusual 

sense ; cp. c. 26 supra. 

éordvas is the syncopated perfect 
infin., cp. 1. 17, Soph. Ant. 640, pre- 
ceded by rovs x. rpinxoclovs. Pausanias 
has apperently, at least within certain 
limits, the right to determine the order 
of battle, and assign the various con- 
tingents their stations. This might 
square very well with the selection by 
‘the Spartiates’ of the Tegeatai as their 
next neighbours, less well with the 
story of the Atheno-Tegeatan dispute. 

TloraSainréey. The Korinthians 
obtained the from Pausanias to 
have the 300 Poteidaiatai, who were on 
the spot, to stand, or laager, next them. 
This is another valiant 300: how they 
came to be at Plataia is not clear. 
Poteidaia was, of course, a colony of 
Korinth’s (Thue. 1. 56. 2), albeit Hdt. 
nowhere happens to say so. The town 
has had its own reckoning with the 
Persian, cp. 8 126 ff, and how this 
gallant 300 got to Plataia is far from 
clear: presumably by sea. The addi- 
tion of the words rap éx THadXhrys (cp. 
7. 128) makes it clear what Poteidaia is 
meant. 


11. éyxdpevor, quasi-geographical rather 
than wi its or tactical ; cp. 7. 108. 8. 


*Apx "Opxopévioe Eaxdorros. 


TporTeXeas 5 
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The men of Orchomenos are the only 
other Arkadians, besides the Tegeatai, 
present on the field, the Mantineians 
not having arrived in time; cp. c. 77 
infra. In the previous year Apxdées 
wdyres had been at the Isthmos under 
Kleombrotos, 8. 72; and besides Tegeatai, 
Mantineans, Orchomenians, there had 
been 1000 Hoplites éx ris Aouwijs ’Apxadlys 
in the army of Leonidas, 7. 202. 
*Apxdées is here introduced to distinguish 
Arkadian Orchomenos from Boiotian ; 
cp. c. 16 supra. So in Thucyd. 5. 61. 8 
’Opxomevdy rov "Apxadixdy. (In the 
Catalogue Boiotian O. is Mudecos, I2, 2. 
511, Arkadian simply roAdunos, 1b. 605.) 
Six hundred seems a small contingent 
from the third city of Arkadia: perhaps 
the tardy exit of the Mantineians kept 
some of the Orchomenians and other 
Arkadians at home. It is not clear 
what the constitution of Orchomenos 
was at this time. Plutarch Mor. 318 
cites Theophilos TeAororynoaxd §’ in 
a way which might seem to ca that 
the Pacrrela lasted into the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but the term Baccdeds is 
not quite conclusive (cp. 7. 149): the 
constitution was certainly aristocratic, 
or oligarchic, in 418 B.o. (cp. Thue. 5. 
61.4). The name appears as Erchomenos 
("Epxoueriwy) on the coinage of the 
fourth century. Orchomenos asserts, or 
reasserts, itself in later times ; cp. Head, 
H.N. 377 f., and c. 16 supra. e onl 

contingent here for which a commander's 
name is poser besides the Spartan, 
is the Athenian. 

12, Bucvdvios tpurxQror. Sikyon 
had supplied but 15 ships to the navy- 
list of Salamis, 8. 43, and had apparently 
been unrepresented in the army of 
Leonidas (7. 202), and even in that of 
Kleombrotos (8. 72); but Sikyonians 
were serving under Leotychidas, co. 102, 
105 infra. Sikyon’s contingents are 
not asa rule numerically specified (cp. 
Thue. 5. 57. 2), but in 394 B.c. it sent 
1500 Hoplites to the support of Sparta, 
Xenoph. Hell. 4. 2. 16. (The better 
form of the name is probably Lexus», 
cp. Head, H.N. 3465 ff.) 


13 S¢ om. P || rovrous . . mapa dé 


14, 15 rovréwvy (bis) z 


*EmBavplev éxraxécvo. Epi- 
dauros had been unrepresented at 
Thermopylai (7. 202), but bad sent a 
contingent to the army of Kleombrotos 
(8. 72) as well as to the fleet under 
Eurybiades (8. 43), and was probably 
represented in the fleet of Leotychidas ; 
the men ranked as Dorians, cp. 8. 48. 

18. Tpofyvley xQrr Troizen had 
sent men to the army under Kleombrotos 
(8. 72) and a small contingent to the 
fleet in 480 B.c. (8. 43); in 479 B.c. 
they were allowed to have distinguished 
themselves at Mykale, c. 105 ‘infra. 
They, too, now counted as Dorians (8. 
48), and in 479 B.c. were presumably, 
like Korinth, Sikyon, Epidauros, under 
oligarchic government; but cp. 8. 41 
supra. (The form of the name is 
Tpofdvo on the Plataian monument ; 
cp. coinage, Head, p. 371. Tpagyp 
appears later, e.g. Dittenberger! 372. ) 

14. Aewpenréwv Sunxdorvor. In 4. 148 
Lepreon appears as but one city, or 
township of an Hexapolis in the west 
Peloponnesos, of ‘ Minyan,’ or at any rate 
non-Dorian extraction; cp. 8. 73 Anprley 
5¢ Ilapwpefra wdvres. e Lepreatis is 
the territory of the leading townshi 
but possibly the 200 Hoplites exhibit 
the levy for the whole district. It was, 
of course, a bone of contention between 
spare and Elis; cp. Thue. 5. 31. 2 ete. 
The occurrence recorded by Hdt. in 4. 
148 had presumably not taken place, or 
was not Moea to him, when he first 
drafted Bk. 9, but Ed. Meyer (G@. d. 
Alterth. iv. (1901) p. 413) can hardly 
be right in edd age passage to the 
same occasion as Thuc. J.c. and dating 
both well into the ‘Attic (i.e. Archi- 
damian) war’; Thuc. records merely an 
Eleian raid into Lepreatis, which is 
thereupon occupied by a Lakedaimonian 
garrison ; cp. my noteadi.c. If Meyer 
1s right that reference would be the 
latest, or all but the latest, in Hdt.’s 
work, and would confirm the argument 
for the priority of Bks. 7-9; in any 
case, however, it is prima facie of later 
composition than this passage; cp. 
Introduction, §§ 7, 8. 
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15. Mvuayvatov xal TipvyOlev rerpa- 
xdédorot. These ancients, a poor remnant 
of the ‘Perseid’ and ‘Pelopid’ ages, 
might have ‘medized’ with a better grace 
than the Dorian Argives. Their hostility 
to Argos would seal them to the side 
of Sparta and of Hellas, of which they 
might fairly consider themselves the 
oldest representatives. ‘Tiryns’ here 
oppor or the first time in the war; 
‘Mykenai’ had sent 80 men to Thermo- 

lai, 7. 202, unless, indeed, those and 
these alike are ‘exiles’? It is hard 
to see how with Argos neutral, or 
malevolent, Tiryns and Mykenai could 
have afforded to send their fighting men 
to Plataia; but op. c. 12 supra. The 
ruin of Mykenai was still to come or 
bai Sar pacee to Hdt. when he first 
drafted this passage ; cp. 6. 83. 

(An obiter dictum a J. P. Mahaffy’s 
Survey of Gk. Civilization, 1897, p. 31, 
to which Hall’s Oldest Civilization, 1901, 
p- 291, directed my attention, treats 
these Mykenaians and Tirynthians as 
‘of course exiles’ in view of Mahaffy’s 
theory that the destruction (final?) of 
Mykenai and Tiryns by Argos ‘happened 
in the eighth or early seventh century 
B.c.’ Bat the names occur upon the 
Plataian (and Olympian) monuments, 
and it is not likely that those lists 
incladed ‘cityless men.’ This observa- 
tion cuts out my own suggestion up 
above, that these men were exiles from 
the still existing Mykenai and Tiryns. 
Mahaffy’s prochronism for the destruc- 
tion of the two cities appears to be 

rtly mixed up with the view that 

erseids and Pelopids ‘possessed neither 
the art of writing nor the art of coin- 
ing,’ plus the complementary view that 
Mykenaians and Tirynthians of the 
sixth and fifth centuries would have 
posseesed both. Perhaps they did, even 
though no specimens have come down 
tous. As to the Perseids and Pelopids, 
we now know that they could write, 
and it is hardly safe to assume that 
they had no coinage or currency. On 
the whole I should adhere to the dates 


given in note ad@ lc. for the destruction 
of Tiryns and Mykenai. Meyer, @. d. 
Alt, iii. (1901) p. 516, well remarks that 
a ‘Tirynthian’ is victor at Olympia 
Ol. 78=468 Bo. (Olymp. List in 
Oxyrhynchos Papyri, ii. p. 89): kurz 
nachher muss die Zerstirung fatien. 

16. Sdadoros xfavo. The Chiliad 
from Phieifis forms the first section of 
the left centre, which embraces nine 
distinct contingents, as against eight 
in the right centre, but numbers only 
7800 men as against 11,800. The riyht 
wing and right centre are, if the figures 
be at all trustworthy, very much 
stronger than the left centre and left 
wing (22,800 as compared with 15,900). 
Men of Phieifis (200) had served under 
Leonidas (7. 202) and again at the 
Isthmos in 480 B.c. (8. 72). Phleifis 
was accounted a Dorian city (Pausan. 
2. 18. 1 f.), and in the fifth century was 
anti-Argive and a ati adherent of 
Sparta’s (cp. Thuc. 4. 70. 1, 133. 3, 5. 
57. 2 etc.) ; hence, perhaps, in part the 
enthusiasm of Xenophon for the men 
of Phieifs, though they were conspicuous 
by their absence in the battle of Korinth 
in 894 Bo. (Hell. 4. 2. 16); bat that 
is to be explained by inner dissensions 
at the time. The city is described as 
one of more than 5000 men in 880 B.c., 
a. 5. 3. 16. 

“Epprovdes tpenxdorot: men of 
Hermion (cp. 8. 73) who were ‘ Dryo- 
ians’ (4b.) had served under Kleombrotos 
7b. 72) and furnished a small contingent 
to the fleet at Salamis, 8. 44. These 
particular 300 do not distinguish them- 
selves. With this contingent the Pelo- 
ponnesian portion of the forces comes 
to ae a the sr apse an ihe 
army do not follow stric geogra ica 
order, and the two last ¥ ppounisiatl 
items act with the left centre and left 
wing, which is otherwise all drawn from 
exo-Peloponnesian states. 

i ee ov rexal Zruplov axdorot. 
Eretria sent seven and Styra two 
ships to the fleet at Salamis, 8. 46. The 
Eretrians were ‘Ionians’ (1.), and as 
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such are one of the two Ionian con- 
tingents in the army (excluding the 
Athenians); Styra was ‘ Dryopian’ (%8.): 
so this third division in the left centre 
might have been expected to stand well 
beside the second. The names here are 
perhaps given in the order of their im- 
portance; the Dryopians may have stood 
next to each other (Styreans and Her- 
mionians), and so too the Ionians from 
Eretria and Chalkis. 

18. KadxvSteg terpaxdovn: the men 
of Chalkis had supplied, or rather 
manned, twenty ships in 480 Bc. (8. 1, 
46). At the rate allowed by Hdt. for 
Epibatat that might run to 600 men; 
but some may have been serving under 
Leotychidas, or they may have suffered 
in the war. These men of Chalkis must 
be natives, not Athenian kleruchs, who, 
if serving in the army, would surely be 
with the citizens, on the left wing, either 
as a distinct corps, or fighting each man 
in the ranks of his own tribe (gvA%#); cp. 
provision in the Salaminian case: [rapa 
b2 "AOnvaiojo: re[A]ety xal orpar[everd at, 
Hicks’ Manual? No. 4. (It is rather 
difficult to believe that Kleruchs accus- 
tomed to act together as a garrison in 
loco would be distributed among the 

hylic regiments on the battle- field. 
f the ‘Chalkidians’ here were Athenian 
kleruchs they would amount to ¥, of 
the nominal total of the Attic force.) 

19. "Apwpaxinréey wevraxéocvn. The 
contingent is a considerable one, as 
coming é érxaréwy xwpéwy, cp. 8. 47, 
and with the next might be put down in 
part to the credit of Korinth, of which 
Amprakia, Leukas, Anaktorion were 
colonies; cp. 8. 45. It is the more re- 
markable that these two contingents (V., 
vi. in the left centre) are not favoured 
like the Poteidaiatai above, but placed 
among the outsiders. 

Acuxadlev xal "Avaxtopley éxra- 
xéove: probably the contingent from 
each state was not equal, but that from 


Leukas the larger, or they would have 
been separately enumerated. The com- 
bination may represent a section, or 
division, under one command. For 
Leukas cp. 8. 45, 47 and c. 38 tn/ra. 
Avaktorion, not elsewhere mentioned by 
Hdt. (except c. 31 in*ra), was a joint 
foundation from Korkyra and Korinth 
at the mouth of the Amprakian Gulf 
(cp. Thuc. 1. 55. 1), and a considerable 
bone of contention in the first period of 
the Peloponnesian war (of which there 
is no hint yaa 7 as 
21. TlaAées KepadAnv - 
xéovo. Kephallenia is not! eleswhers 
mentioned by Hdt. Thucydides 2. 30. 
2 makes its position clear: xefrac 6¢ 4 
KegadAnvla xara "Axapvavlay xal Aevxdda 
rerpdxoks odoa, Tavis, Kpdvcor, Sapaio, 
IIlpovvaton. Paleis was obviously the 
most important member of the Tetrapolis 
(cp. Thuc. 1. 27. 2), but were the 200 
men here mentioned all from the one 
township? Kephallenia was annexed by 
Athens in 431 B.c. (Thue. i.c.), a fact 
which Hdt. was in no way bound to 
notice, bat of which anyway he shows 


no consciousness. 

It is Stein's tion that Hdt. read 
TIAAEEZ ins of FAAEIOI on the 
inscription at Olympia, described by 
Pausanias 6. 23. 1, as the name of the 
Eleians is given by Pausanias and that 
of the Paleisis not given. This is simply 
an inversion of the old suggestion of 
P. O. Broendsted (Bursian, G. d. class. 
Philol. 1048; cp. Grote, iv. 256 n. 
and Rawlinson iv. 395, each spellin 
the name differently, and both wrongly 
that Pausanias read FAAKIOI for 
ITAAKEZ. The old suggestion is much 
the better of the two. In Hdt.’s time 
the inscription was new and clear; in 
the time of Pausanias it was 600 years 
oe rue name ne the oe was to 

expected, especi at Olympia, rather 
than that of P the email Ke obaliesian 
township. Grote adds that the Eleians 
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might bave altered the name, and that 
Plutarch de m. Hdlti= Mor. 878 seems 
to have read the same inscription as 
Pausanias. 

It remains, however, still to be proved 
that Hdt. had read the inscription at 
Olympia before writing down this list. 
Doubtless an official document of some 
kind underlies the list here, but it need 
ra have been the proce ee en at 
O ia, nor again n t. have 
sonied that document himself. The list 
of Hdt. differs from the list of Pansanias 
not merely by the point above specified, 
but in others: Pausanias omits Eretrians 
and Leukadiuns, and inserts five names 
from the Nesiote region. Again, Hdt. 
gives the numbers of the contingents, 
which were certainly not on the inscrip- 
tion. There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that Hut. compiled his army- 
list for Plataia at Olympia; it is even 
less likely than that he compiled his 
navy-lixt for Salamis at Delphi (cp. 8. 
82). The army-list was probably part 
of the original draft of the work, not an 


addition; cp. further, Introduction, § 10. . 


Alywyréev wevraxéevos: the con- 
tingent is not large for Aigina, a state 
which bad held its own, and something 
more, in the recent war with Athens 
(cp. 7. 145) ; but the Aiginetans were no 
doubt serving on the fleet, and in any 
case the island would not have put a 
large force on the mainland. 

23. M tpixQror: the 3000 
Megarians (a contingent six times as 
large as the Aiginetan) had already given 
a good account of themselves c. 21 supra; 
and besides this goodly contingent, ¢» 
wadiw Bourrlw olrwes Erhay xeipas éx’ 
dvOpdmous laaxoudxous léve: there were, 
if we may trust the same epigram, 
Megarians at Mykale (cp. Hicks’ Manual* 
No. 17, where the services of the 
Megarians against the cavalry are errone- 
ously restricted to their disaster, c. 69 
infra). Like the Aiginetans (8. 46) the 
Megarians were Dorians ; cp. 5. 76. 

IDAaracées Eaxdorvn. The Plat- 
aians would certainly have put every 


man they could into the field. The 
traditional number of the Plataians at 
Marathon is 1000 (cp. Hdt. IV.-VI. ii. 
204,.206) ; fifty years after 479 B.c. they 
are minished to 400, Thuc. 2. 78. 8. 
Hdt. might here seem to class them with 
the Megarians as belonging to the left 
centre; but the title of that section in 
c. 69 infra and the probabilities of the 
case alike point to the Plataian contin- 
gent being reckoned, with the Athenian, 
on the left wing. Was there none on 
the right? Cp. c. 72 infra. 

24. tedevratot St cal arp@rorAGnvator, 
‘last,’ in reckoning from the right wing, 
all along the line to the lelt ; but ‘ first’ 
as the army moved westwards, or for- 
wards ; or head of the column, which 
had moved to Erythrai, and then out 
on to the brwpéy, before descending into 
the second position. This assertion of 
the wpwreiow of the Athenians comes 
from an Atticizing source, and would 
hardly have been emphasized at the 
Spartan headquarters; the double de- 
scription redXevraios . . xpwroc prepares 
the way for the chassé in c. 46 below, by 
which the last become first and the first 
last! 8000 Hoplites, besides some liyht- 
armed troop, is a large contingent, 
wl ate considering the contemporary 
service of the fleet, in which the Athenians 
were doubtless more largely represented 
than any other single state (cp. 8. 131); | 
but the figure is not incredibly large for 
Athens, even in 479 8.c. requiring about 
800 men to each phylic regiment, or 
rdics. Cp. the estimate for 431 B.c. in 
Thue. 2. 18. No doubt all ten triles 
were represented in the field ; and there 
may have been 2000 Athenian Hoplites 
at Mykale, or nearly so (50 x 30=1500), 
as well. penne 

25. ° ov: cp. 8. 
79. The occurrence of this eae here, 
with the patronymic, suggests that the 
nomination of this sole Strategos was an 
integral part of the document, or the 
source, from which Hdt. drew his list, 
and also that the source was an 
‘ Atticizing’ one. Aristeides is the 
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only general named: the captains or 
leaders of all the contingents would have 
been included in a document framed at 
headquarters. If the name were intro- 
duced as a bit of free narrative by Hdt. 
it might have been expected above, in 
c. 21, when the service of da tr 
must have been mediated through the 
Strategos, or in c. 27, where the Strategos 
was presumably the spokesman, or else 
reserved for c. 44 tnfra, where the 
Strategos appearsin action. If Aristeides 
alone is nanied it is presumably because 
he was Strategos iyyendv if not avro- 
xpdrwp, and had a constitutional and 

rmanent lead: the whole oollege of 

trategoi was not present; cp. 8. 131, 
and Appendix VII. § 4. 

39. 1. witty rév érrd: this notice of 
the 35,000 Helots, who reappear almost 
immediately below, is necessitated by 
their having been introduced in c. 28 
above, where they have heen expressly 
described as yiAol. The object of this 
chapter is to estimate the sum total of 
Hoplites and yAol. The sum total for 
the Hoplites is correct, i.e. corresponds 
to the items, which amount to 38,700. 

- §. WAdv && Hdt. has made a mis- 
take apparently in his estimate of the 
light-armed, which he over-estimates 
by 800 on his own showing. This 
apparent error may have arisen from his 
having got totals, not from the addition 
of his items, but as data, in themselves 
correct. The 800 de trop may in short 
represent an item omitted in his estimate 


of details. The narrative in the context 
suggests such an omission, for unless the 
highly-trained Athenian roférac of cc. 
22, 60, above and below, are included in 
the general total of yrrol ds els wrepi 
Exacrov édr Gy8pa, they are omitted. 
The addition of an allowance of 800 for 
these Archers makes Hdt.’s totals correct, 
i.e. agree with the items (A. G. Laird, 
ried on Herodotus, 1904). 

. Totray was Tis trapfpryro (pl.p.) 
as és wédepov. Yet of this huge anaes 
of light infantry not a single solitary 
shot is revorded; and in the hour of 
need the Spartans send to borrow the 
Athenian Archers ! 

8. trav AcwwGv= 33,700 (i.e. 38,700 - 
5000 Spartiates). 33,700 + 800 =34,500, 
which is the total os by Hdt. for the 
yrrol other than the 35,000, seven per 
each Spartiate. This includes 5000 
Helots for the 5000 Lakedaimonian 
Hoplites. The allowance of one yrds 
per Hoplite is no doubt the normal 

reek average: what is remarkable here 
is that Hdt. treats all theee Gepdworres as 
wédycpot, and even more emphatically the 
35,000 Helote as all equipped for war. 

80. 2. E ve. . wévre: 69,500 is an 
excess of 800 over the items in Hdt.’s 
calculation, as just shown, and the 800 
may be the figure for the Athenian 
rotéraz, cp. last c. Granting his total for 
the yrAol the addition of 38,700 Hoplites 
oe a grand total of 108,200 men, or, as 

dt. phrases it, Eleven myriads less 
one thousand eight hundred men. The 
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fall 110,000 was just made up by 1800 
jans, all that survived of that city, 
but they were withunt arms. 

There would be little or no sense in 
Hdt.’s adding the 1800 Thespians to the 
sum total of pudxiuwor unless they had 
served at least as yiAol (raising the total 
of that branch to 71,800 as against 
38,700 Heavies). Panoplies might, how- 
ever, have been found for them, from the 
men alain and wounded in the course of 
the fighting in Boiotia; but perhaps no 
Greek state would find panoplies for 
another. 

Thespiai had lost 700 men at Ther- 
mopylai, 7. 222; the city had been 
subsequently destroyed, the population 
having fied into the Peloponnesos, 8. 50. 
Are we to understand that except for 
these disasters Thespiai might have put 
2500 Hoplites into the field at Plataia ? 
e subsequent restoration of 
Thespiai cp. 8. 75. 

10. éwl 16 ’Acewe : this phrase is of 
importance. The second position, as 
described in c. 25 supra winolow ris re 
xpiyns Ths Tapyadgins xal rol repéveos rot 
*Avdpoxpdreos, is here described as ‘on the 
Asopos.’ The river could at least be 
seen from the Laager (which would not 
be the case from the first position); in 
other words, the r was on the 
ridge north of Gargaphia, sloping down 
to the river; but of course the Greeks 
could not water from the Asopos proper. 
Q. B. Grundy, @G.P. W. pp. 470 f., argues 
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just been mentioned without qual 


6 avdpwy 
10 éerparevovro S 


that by ‘ Asopos’ in this passage is to be 
auderstood not the main stream (north 
of the position) but one of its tributaries, 
Al, ‘ the brook which has its rise in the 
springs of Apotripi.” The point is neat, 
but does not (me itudice) make any 
substantial difference in our conception 
of the Greek position. That position is 
marked by the Androkrateion, Gargaphia, 
and the Asopos ; i.e. it was south of the 
main stream, and east of A}; but there 
is no need to infer that by the Aso 
here Hdt. definitely means A’. Fie 
more probably means the main stream in 
front ; the river is near enough to define 
the position: they had been éwi rf 
vwepéy, they are now ézi rg ’Acwr@. 
Op. next c. 

31. 1. dpol: cp. c. 69 infra; or for a 


more exact lel 8. 25 of dugt Héptny, 
‘ Xerxes and his men.’ 
é v, ‘were done with 


mourning,’ cp. 2. 40 droréyurra, 2. 78 
drorepnéy, op. Thuc. 2. 61. 4 dradyi- 
garras 6¢ ra fdia. 

2. dv TDaracger: sc. & TG xupy Te 
TIkavauxg, cp. c. 25 supra; in Plataia, 
as the city itself had been destroyed, cp. 
8. 50, they could not be. 

8. rov “Acer rov taéry : 
this expression is a remarkable one, 
coming as it does after the oor has 

ification 
(c. 80), and after the Persian encampment 
has been described as rapa ron 'Aowwdy 
worapde rerayuévow c.15 supra. Is riv 
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ratry péovra merely a periphrasis for 
woraudy? But why then vadryg? And 
why éxi ry 'Acwre simpliciter, in c. 30? 
Is it that the various are from 
various sources, and that Hat. does not 
very strictly co-ordinate them? That 
may be so, yet hardly explains the 
introduction of réy ratry péorra. The 
locative adverb is strictly relative to é» 
II\ara:jor, and seems to imply that the 
Persian moved from the Asopos, where 
it was not é» IIX., to the Asopos where it 
was. But, even so, a difficulty is left, as 
the Laager is described in c. 15 supra as 
reaching és rhy IDarailéa viv. That is, 
however, the Laager : here he is speaking 
of the line of battle. We must suppose 
that Mardonios moves out of his camp 
into battle-line, formed up along the 
higher course of the Asopos. It is clear 
in the sequel that the Persians are on 
the left bank of the river. Is Mardonios 
aiming to circumvent the Greek position 
by turning its left flank, or simply offer- 
ing battle if they will cross the river ? 

G. B. Grundy, G.P.W. p. 470, cp. 
Topography p.19, suggeststhat the phrase 
here in question denotes the main stream 
of the Asopos, or even ‘the Thespian 
Asopos,’ as distinguished from the 
Plataian Asopos, though he clearly sees 
that rary refers to & Iaracjor. If anuy- 
thing but the main stream were here 
meant, it would be, not the branch from 
Leuktra, but the branch from Plataia, i.e. 
A’. But the contrast is not between 
two branches of the river, but between 
the main stream, in the neighbourhood 
of the Persian camp, and the same main 
stream a little higher up, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Greek position. 

Stein, who leaves the Persians and the 
Persian camp on the right bank of the 
river all this time, thinks there must be 
a lacuna in the narrative. No doubt 
there are many gaps in the narrative, 
and many omissions, but Hdt. has 
duly taken the Persians across the 
Asopos long ago (c. 15 supra), and 
Mardonios has not had to cross the river 
in order to take up the position here 
described. : 

We may, perhaps, paraphrase the 
phrase roy "Acwrdy riv ratry péorra, 
‘the Asopos, in this part of its course,’ 
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ie. where it flows through the land of 
Plataia : emphasis is perhaps laid on the 
péorra, to show that there was water in 
the river-bed. 

4. dvrerdocovro &5¢ 63d Maptoviov. 
This account of Mardonios’ battle-array 
may be in part at least drawn from a 
source (or sources) on the Persian side ; 
for example, Hdt.’s friend from Orcho- 
menos (c. 16 supra); but it is hardly 
based on authoritative and documentary 
sources, or it would be fuller and more 
precise in regard to numbers, names of 
commanders, and so forth: more, in 
fact, like the army-list in Bk. 7. Mar- 
donios’ men are arranged in five ethnic 
divisions, Persians, Medes, Baktrians, 
Indians, Sakians (the medized Greeks 
not included). If each of these divisions 
represents a myriad, he had 50,000 men 
under his command (with perhaps an 
additional myriad (?) of cavalry) ; 1f two 
myriads, 100,000; or with the army 
corps of Artabazos, ecm 
150,000: further it is hardly necessary 
to go. The infantry and cavalry are 
not distinguished from each other in the 
description here given. The cavalry 
might have been all in front of the 
infantry (as at the battle of the Granikos 
in 334 B.c.) or on the wings; if can 
scarcely have beeu in the rear, much 
less mixed up with the infantry. As 
the Persian forces all freely crossed the 
river, the cavalry was probably on the 
wings ; and further, the Persian cavalry 
was now on the left, and the Boiotio- 
Thessalian on the right. Hdt. describes 
the divisions of the Persian army with 
reference to the ethnic divisions on the 
Greek side, already enumerated, but 
with the remarkable result of suggesting 
a somewhat different ordering of the two 
wings and the centre, especially of the 
centre and the left wing, the whole 
Greek army now falling, like the Persian, 
into six corps, four in the centre, two on 
the wings, and the constituent items 
of these corps—except in the case of the 
right wing—being varied as against the 
previous army-list. This slight incon- 
sequence again points to a difference in 
the sources for the two army-lists at 
Plataia. 

5. Tlépras: the ‘Persians’ properly 
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so called are stationed over against the 
Lakedaimonians, who, reckoning only 
Hoplites, counted ex hypothesi one 
myri There are besides 40,000 ycdol, 
whose exact station on the battle-field 
is not clearly defined. Greatly to 
outnumber these 50,000 the Persians 
must have exceeded a fifth of the whole 
forces of Mardonios. (That in itself is 
not impossible!) If only Hoplites are 
considered, a myriad Persians, or at 
most two, would serve. If the cavalry 
is on the extreme left, Persian footmen 
might easily out-flank a myriad Lake- 
daimonians, drawn up not less than eight 
deep, and possibly deeper; but Hat., 
starting, of course, with a belief in the 
immense numerical superiority on the 
side of Mardonios, not only makes the 
‘Persians’ overlap the Tegeatai, but 
gives them an extra deep formation. 

6. él re ré&ts wAchvas dxex TO : 
the pluperfect has hardiya strict temporal 
force, at least from the point of view of 
the objective course of events. sdeivas 
means not more than the Lakedaimonians 
buat ‘more than he would otherwise have 
done,’ or ‘than was usual.’ At Marathon, 
where the Athenians, according to Hdt., 
formed up for battle after the Persians, 
in order to draw out a line as long as 
the Persian, Kallimachos had to diminish 
his centre éx! rd£fcas (sic) élyas 6.111. In 
the present case Mardonios is represented 
as drawing up in battle-array after the 
Greeks, but he has no apparent desire 
to out-flank them, so having men to 
spare he deepens his ranks. Oddly 
enough, the order was the same on the 
Greek side: the wings are much stronger, 
and probably much deeper than the 
centre; the tactics of Marathon were 
repeated—or the legend of Marathon 
was composed in the light of Plataia. 

7. éediyov tots Teyefras: Schweig- 


haeuser (with whom Sitzler ) 
takes this phrase to mean, they hed the 
Tegeatai ‘‘stationed over against them” 
(gegentiberstehen), and inserts a cal, but 
cp. card just above ; Stein appears to be 
correct in rendering the phrase: ‘ex- 
tended so as to cover the Tegeatai’— 
who, no doubt, as a matter of fact are 
stationed opposite (xaréyouc:) ; in other 
words, the part left over (rd brépexor), 
after the kedaimonians are fully 
covered, covers the Tegeatai. Cp. 
Xenoph. Hell. 4. 2. 21. The Lakedai- 
monian and Tegeatan Hoplites, taken 
together, form the right (east) wing of 
the Greek army, 11,500 strong. Phis 
passage looks as though the Tegeatai 
were not standing next the Spartiatai 
but next the Perioikoi, op. c. 28 supra, 
but the words which follow here are not 
magisterial, but a homage to the repu- 
tation of Lakedaimonians, Spartiatai 
included: the Theban dictation, or 
inspiration, is perhaps only inferential. 
11. MfSous: the Medes (oue, or two 
myriads ?) are opposed to and co-extensive 
with Korinthians, Poteidaians, Orcho- 
menians, Sikyonians, that is with the 
first four divisions, right centre, of the 
Greek line, numbering 8900 Hoplites. 
13. vs. The Baktrian division 
(including, perhaps, other Iranians, and 
numbering one, or possibly two 
‘myriads’!) has opposite to it, and 
extends over, the right middie centre of 
the Greeks, and somewhat more; the 
7 anda Troizenians, Lepreatai and 
Mykeno-Tirynthian contingents taken 
together comprise but 2400 Hoplites, 
and with the Tirvathians we reach what 
afterwards appears as the end of the 
right centre (c. 69 of dudt Kopw8iovs) : 
the addition of the Phleiasians here, 
1000 strong, raises the opponents of the 
Baktrian myriad to 3400, but encroaches 
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on the first section of the left centre of 
o. 69. 

16. "IvSots: the contingent of the 
furthest east was opposed to the Greek 
contingents from Hermion, LEretria, 
Styra, Chalkis, a group numbering but 
1300 Hoplites. If the ‘Indian’ levy 
was reckoned at a myriad, it would 
hugely outnumber the force immediately 
opposed to it here. 

17. Séxag: the Sakai or ‘ Scyths of 
Asia’ (cp. 7. 64) are drawn up over 
against five Greek ethnic divisions, 
Amprakiotes, Anaktorians, Leukadians, 
Paleis, Aiginetans, numbering all told 
but 2000 Hoplites. The division on 
the Persian side represents perhaps a 
‘myriad ’—not necessarily all composed 
of Sakai, properly so called! These five 
Greek sections carry us to the extreme 
left of the centre, as conceived in c. 
28 above, and more certainly in c. 69 
below (ol dugi Meyapéas re «al Prara- 
otovs), except that in the list here given 
the Phleiasians have been attached to 
the right centre, and the Megarians are 
now divorced from the centre altogether, 
and apparently reckoned to the left 
wing. Such inconsistencies imply that 
Hat. has used various ‘Sources,’ without 
comparing or co-ordinating them, and 
has no one clear and consistent concep- 
tion of the battle-array. 

19. dvrla’ AOnvaleyv re xri.: cp. dvriov 
Aaxeda:povlwy above. The variation from 
card to dyria is noticeable and emphatic; 
the neuter (s. and pl.) of the adj. is used 
adverbially, or as a preposition, cp. 7. 
209 ; also with the dative, 7.236. This 
use is not Attio. The plural form is here 
perhaps preferred, as the corps opposed 
to the Athenians was composed of a 
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number of Greek contingents. The 
order of the names on the Greek side 
too is here varied ; proceeding consist- 
ently from Mardonios’ left to right 
they would run, Megarians, Plataians, 
Athenians. Again, the formula is 
further varied by introducing the names 
on the Greek side before the name, or 
names, on the Persian. Among other 
results, the exact order in which the 
various sections of Greeks on the Persian 
side stood opposed to the left wing of 
the Greeks, including the Megarians, 
remains problematic. 

20. Bovwrots re xtrd.: the extreme 
right of Mardonios’ line, his right wing 
in fact, is composed of medizing Greeks, 
to wit, Boiotians, Lokrians, Melians, 
Thessalians and Phokians, 1000 strong, 
the only figure given for an individual 
contingent. Hdt. below estimates the 
total of this sixth division at 50,000, an 
absurd exaggeration, suggested to him 
perhaps by the assumption that each of 
the six divisions, like the division of 
Artabazos, which is not here brought 
into line, consisted approximately of 
50,000 men. That would involve an 
average twelve thousand each for Boiotia, 
Lokris, Malis, Thessaly! The Boiotians 
might have brought 5000-6000 Hoplites 
(cp. Thue. 5. 57. 2, Xenoph. Heli. 4. 2. 
17); the Thessalians will have been 
chiefly mounted men ; the Lokrians and 
Malians may have raised 1500-2000 
Hoplites between them: all told, the 
Greek Hoplites on the Persian right 
wing will not have numbered more 
than one myriad, and they are here 
opposed to the Athenians, Plataians and 
Megarians, who number together 11,600 
men. But there are the Thessalian and 
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Boiotian cavalry to be reckoned with, 
on which see c. 32 ad f/f. infra; as well 
as the Makedonians, just below. 

21. Pendov rovs xiAlous: the article 
is important ; this is that Chiliad which 
had shortly before arrived in camp, c. 
17 supra, and had covered itself with 
dishonour at Thermopylai, 7. 217. It 
may | be concluded that this regi- 
ment ‘medized’ there and then. 
Not so all the nation: a remnant, 
remaining in the land, gained credit for 
more ante een ee 

23. : vew nitoy, sc. mpiyyuara, 
favoured the aed side, were for its 
growing. Cp. 3. 39 rod Ioduxpdreos ra 
wptyypara avtero, 6. 182 rére paddy 
avtero (sc. 6 MiAriddys). Cp. also 8. 30 
supra. 

wepl vrov Tlapyycocdvy xareAn- 
pévor: cp. 8. 27 KxareAOnoay és Tov 
Tlapynody (sic) of Suxdées (on another 
and previous occasion). Parnassos was 
naturally the refuge of the Phokians, 
whether from Thessalians, Persians, or 
others; cp. 8. 32. Hdt. may have 
varied in spelling; cp. the singular 
‘ Plataia’ in 8. 50 supra. 

24. dvOebrev dpydpevar: cp. 8. 133, 

‘from that, as their fheadquarters. 
tent Texal ty ‘kept on ave a 
¢épew would primarily suggest portable 
commodities, dyew fiving beasts, etc. 
The assistance rendered by the ‘loyal’ 
Phokians does not appear to have 
amounted to very much. A really large 
force of confederate Greeks on Parnassos, 
in the rear of the Persian position in 


Boiotia, might have been of considerable 
strategic importance: but perhaps less 
than justice is done to the services of 
the Phokians. 

26. MaxeSévas: the Makedonian con- 
tingent was probably in the main 
cavalry, which was the chief strength 
of Makedonian armies, from the one 
Alexander to the other; though the 

t sia ask in this respect is put 
own by ucydides (2. 100. 2) to 
Archelaos (413 8B.c.), it is doubtful 
whether any ‘hoplite’ organization 
existed in the Makedonian army before 
Philip II.; cp. Kaerst ap. Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 447. There may also have 
been some Makedonian yArol. On the 
previous service of the Makedonians cp. 
8. 34, 140, c. 1 ou Lone ae 
TOUS vo : 
As Gecvadol have already been specified, 
this phrase is to be understood of 
‘dwellers in the parts about Thessaly,’ 
other than Thessalians proper, 6.g. 
‘ Achaians.’ Cp. the list of medizing 
Greeks in 7. 182, and more especially 
the list of contingents 7. 185 (including 
Perrhaiboi, Enienes, Dolopes, Magnetes, 
Achaians). 

83. 1. ra phyworra @ that is, 
the five divisions named above, Persians, 
Medes, Baktrians, Indians, Sakans, were 
not exclusively composed of men drawn 
res tively from the nations named, but 
each division, while containing men of 
various nations, has been named from 
the greatest and most conspicuous 
nationality comprised in it. 
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4. Spvyhv te kal Mucdy: Phrygians 
and Mysians may be taken to epressit 
the Asianic levies. On the Phrygians 
cp. 7. 73; on the Mysians cp. 7. 74. 
Stein® recognizes that the order of the 
aa in R (8) is sachrichtig; cp. App. 

it. 


5. Opnlxevrexalllavévey. Thracians 
and Paionians may be taken to represent 
European levies drawn from the countries 
east of the Axios. On the Thracians cp. 
7. 110; Paionians, 7. 118, 124; and on 
both 7. 185. (Were these mainly in the 
division of Artabazos ?) 

6. AlOidway re wal Alyumrleyv: the 
Ethiopians and Egyptians represent the 
Libyan levies as a whole. Ethiopians 
have been described in the army-list of 
Xerxes 7. 69. Egyptians are, however, 
a new feature in the land-forces; their 
levy and armature have been described, 
7. 89, in the sagt Aasbe Their presence 
at Plataia calls for explanation, which 
Hdt. proceeds to offer, not without 
involving himself in some remarkable 
discrepancies. 

of re. . pdyspor. This note on 

the ‘EpuorvBces aad the Kadaclpes is a 
lors, or a later insertion by the author’s 
and, for (i.) it can only refer to the 

Eeyptians, yet here it must also be 
referred to the Ethiopians! (ii.) The 
eager of the whole passage is fault- 
ess without it, the genitives Al@. ve 
xal Aly. being strictly co-ordinate with 
rv Gd\\ww etc. and following d»dpes. 
(iii.) As a note on Alyrriwy the 
sentence would have come in much 
better in 7. 89. (iv.) The absence of a 
reference to 2. 164 ff. is remarkable. 
This note appears to be a reminiscence 
of that disquisition on the Egyptian 
castes (yévea) in general, and the 
warrior caste, or castes, in particular. 
Whether gloss, or addition by the 
author's hand, this observation points 
to the later composition of the Egyptian 
Logoi, and the prior composition of the 


5 Opynixov ACP: 


story of the Persian war, by our author ; 
but the four reasons above given marks 
the sentence rather as a gloss than as 


an ca a addition. Op. Introduction, 
gs 7-9. 
7. paxapoddpa: cp. 7. 89, where 


their arms are much more fully described, 
the description ending paxalpas 2 pe- 
ydras elxor. 

8. robrouvs 52 Ere dy Dadipyp ddy cri. 
The Egyptian fleet of 200 ships might 
have mustered 6000 Epibatai (cp. 7. 184) 
while intact; but then, were they 
‘ Egyptians’ ? be 7. 96. The state- 
ment that Mardonios, while still in 
Phaleron, debarked these Epibatai for 
his own se deserves attention. 
What becomes of the hasty flight of 
the fleet from Salamis (8. 107)? What 
becomes of the didxpiots of the forces 
in Thessaly (8. 118)? It might be 
argued from the presence of Egyptians 
in the forces of Mardonios that the fleet, 
or some portion of it, the Egy tian 
squadron at least, accompanied the king 
on his retirement. The assertion that 
Mardonios selected the Egyptian Epibatai 
at Phaleron is obviously the translation 
into narrative of the reason, which 
immediately follows (ob yap érdx@ncar 
x7rh.), in the light of the supposed 
lee of the fleet straight from 
Salamis, 8. 107. It is true that, accord- 
ing to i.c., Xerxes before the departure 
of the fleet xadéoas Mapddémor éxéd\evod 
jay rhs orparins Suadéyew rods BovAeras, 
and to fulfil his engagement. But 
nothing is there said of taking any men 
from the fleet, and Mardonios himself, 
only a few hours before, has been 
inveighing against the cowardice of the 
Egyptians, etc. (8. 100), in a way hardly 
consistent with his including them in 
his select force ! 

The fair inference, however, is not 
that there were Egyptians all along in 
the land-forces, but that Hdt. in various 
contexts preserves various stories and 
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6¢ “EXsgvoy tap 


Mapéoplou 


cuppdywy olde pev ovdels apsOpov- ob yap av npiOunOnoav- 


9 vnov Be 
poe 2 13 7plOunoay B 
statements from various sources, often 
contradictory or more or leas contrary 
to each other, without staying to criticize, 
to harmonize, to reduce all to self- 


consistency. 
11. tpifxovra : 800,000 is the 
re which Hdt. consistently main- 


tains for the fighting men of Mardonios. 
This figure, however, in 8. 113 appears 
to include the lrwets. Here the lwwreis 
ap not to be included. It also 
includes the 60,000 (infantry and cavalry) 
of the division of Artabazos, 8. 126. 
This division is given as only 40,000 
below AG 66), = though the ifference 
ma accoun for by the supposed 
teen, of 20,000 before Pcteidaia, aad in 
Thrace (cp. 8. 126-129), yet Hdt. fails 
to subtract these two myriads from the 
estimate of Mardonios’ forces in this 


The army of Mardonios consists of 
five divisions, above described, together 
with a sixth of ‘Greek allies,’ which 
Hdt. computes at 50,000 men (making 
350,000 in all). Probably the division 
of Artabazos may be considered here to 
be absent, and the five divisions of 
barbarians may be taken as each consist- 
ing ex hypothesi of 50,000, or 250,000 in 

: that is, each division consists of 
five myriads (nominal), each under 4 
myriarch (and each myriad again is 
subdivided into 10 chiliads, nominal, 
each led by a chiliarch). The division 
perhaps consists of 4 myriads of foot, 
and 1 myriad of cavalry. If Artabazos 
had really 60,000 men in his division, 
he may have had an extra myriad, 
perhaps cavalry, for the king’s escort ; 
or the figure may have been reached by 
reckoning his division as 50,000 refol, 
and add a@ myriad lrweis—in fact, 
countin e myriad of cavalry twice 
over; the 40,000 men in c. 66 infra 
re nts his normal number of re{ol. 

But this army of Mardonios, in six 
divisions of 50,000 each, viz. 40,000 
wefot +10,000 irweis, is none other than 


10 és ras Mare. z 


1l &avs 12 mpérepov 


the vob ares inal army of Xerxes, the o: iza- 
tion of which has been quite cleat! » not 
quite consciously, indicated in bk. 7, 
where the numbers have been vastly 
e ra 

ther, then, Mardonios retained the 
whole army rdv dua Hépty darixbuevor, 
and was in command of a (nominal) 
300,000, a very improbable alternative ; 
or he did indeed only command aselection, 
or a section, of the grand army, perhaps 
the very division, 50,000 strong, of which 
he had been all along in command, while 
Artabazos commanded a second division 
of at ba strength, the army of 479 B.c. 
numbering in all 100,000—exclusive of 
the European allies; or possibly Mar- 
donios commanded two divisions, which 
with the division under Artabazos might 
raise the total Asiatic forces in Europe 
to 150,000, or thereabouts. See further, 
Appendices II. § 5, and VIII. § 2. 

és kal 


eed SeBfhreras: the 
reference is clearly to Bk. 8, cc. 100, 113, 
but the verb is much too strong ; efpyrac 
(as elsewhere) would meet the case: a 
3#r\wors should have included the items ! 
The words may be a gioss, especially 
without wo. Cp. App. Crit. 

12, rév MapSovlov cuppdyov: among 
the ‘allies’ of Mardonios ata be in- 
cluded the Makedonians, whom Hdt. 
perhaps would not deny as ‘ Hellenes,’ 
as well as the Boiotians, Lokrians, 
Malians, Phokians, Thessalians, and 
dwellers in the parts about Thessaly ; 
cp. c. 81 supra. If these peoples were 
allies of ‘Mardonios’ especially, that 
would be a source of strength to him 
against Artabazos. But the phrase, per- 
haps, merely substitutes Mardonios, as 
commander-in-chief, for the king; or 
the king’s subjects might be ‘allies’ of 
pee cp. 8. ip ee eee 

13. 0 otSels v: this wo 
indeed be ge rash statement unless Hadt. 
had literary and documentary evidence 
to goon. He evidently believes him- 
self to be in control of relatively com- 
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plete sources on the war; none of his 
authorities a ci an exact figure for 
the number of the Greek allies of Mar- 
donios, and he is therefore left to con- 
jecture on his own account. Some of 
is authorities may also have indul 
expressly in conjectures, but he prefers 
his own. 


ob = hor v: this state- 
ment, min as the reason, is probably 
itself an inference from the fact, that 
there was no positive tradition on the 
subject. o6 éy cp. c. 81 supra. 
Hadt.’s own conjecture of 50,000 is perhaps 
relative to the figure already given, at 
least implicitly, for each of the other 
five divisions of the army of Mardonios. 
Hdt. makes no attempt to distribute 
the total among the items. The chiliad 
of Phokians is the only detailed figure 
iven. It is not likely that the 
iotians, Lokrians, Malians, Thessalians, 
and dwellers in the parts about Theasaly, 
with the Makedonians, put 49,000 men 
into the field of Plataia. Hdt. is oval 
ing of fighting men. He only allows 
at most 11,600 Hoplites in the Greek 
left wing, opposed to this the sixth corps 
in the Persian line; cp. 31 supra. A 
‘myriad’ for the Greek allies of Mar- 
donios would be a fair estimate. 

15. 4 St Urwos xupls éréraxto: the 
pluperfect can hardly be pressed into 
meaning that the cavalry had previously 
been drawn up and assigned a different 
position ; it is only=%oay xwpls reray- 
wévoe (ol lwweis). Cavalry certainly 
formed part of the battle-array. The 
words may, however, fairly be taken to 
mean that the weldoat Oars a distinct 
position, the infantry being in continu- 
ous formation. But all the cavalry was 
not in one place. Most probably the 
Greek cavalry was on the extreme right, 
and the Persian cavalry on the extreme 
left of the position. This conjecture is 
borne out by the subsequent narrative, 
notably the exploit of the Persian 
cavalry in c. 89, and that of the Hellenic 
c. 69 infra. 7 82 twos xwpls curiously 


anticipates a phrase which became current 
in connexion with the legend of Marathon 
(cp. Hdt. IV.-VI. ii. 281). 

t is not quite clear in this gers 
whether Hdt. means to exclude the 
cavalry from the numerical computations 
just given. Prima facie he excludes it 
only from the rapdérats. Moreover, 
cavalry must surely be included in his 
computation of the 50,000 allies. Again, 
in 8. 118 the Persian aren appears to 
be expressly included in the 300,000. 
All which considered, it may be con- 
cluded that the cavalry is not here to 
be reckoned separately, difficult as it 
remains on that plan to account for the 
figures 60,000 assigned to the corps 
darmée under Artabazos 8. 126 (and to 

igranes c. 69 infra, or rather Masistes, 

ide notes én 7.). 

88. 1. éverdyaro: their formation in 
battle-arra been accomplished—a 
fresh development, or stage (dpa); the 
pluperfect is temporal. 

xara t@vea xal xara ré&iea: both 
terms refer alike to the infantry and 
to the cavalry ; op. 7. 81. 


2. , i.e. the day after 
the bee on Ww AA Greeks hed ad- 
vanced and taken up the position near 
the Androkrateion and Gargaphia, and 
on which Mardonios had moved out, 
and somewhat westwards, to face them. 
With these words the Journal, or Diary, 
of Plataia may be said to begin, but 
unfortunately implicit reliance cannot be 

laced on the data (cp. Appendix VIII. 
4 2). Both sides (cal duddérepo, you 
might not have expected it of the bar- 
barians) had sacrifices offered, with a 
view to ascertaining whether they should 
deliver the attack; on each side the 
signs were unfavourable to the offensive ; 
cp. c. 86 infra. Ancient armies ap- 
proached each other very nearly before 
a shot could be loosed, or a blow dealt. 
It must often have been necessary to 
devise some plan for restraining the 
impatience of the men in such close 
proximity to the foe from breaking line 
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and charging forward. The necessit 
for a ‘sign’ could obviously be utilized. 
In the present case, with the deep Asopos 
bed, not dry either, between them, a 
great advantage lay with the side which 
could induce the other to cross the 
stream. 


3. Tacapevds Reaiag The proper 
name Antiochos was both heros aa 
of common occurrence. One of the 
Attic tribes (¢uAal) was named the 
Antiochis, from an enchorial hero or 
dpyryérns: that Antiochos was a ‘ Hera- 
kleid’ (ps.-Demosth. Epitaph. 31), and 
the name recurs at Athens in the fifth 
century (e.g. Xenoph. Hell. 1. 5. 11). 
It is found also in Makedonia, Thuc. 
2. 80. 6 (a source from which it was 
destined to spread far and wide), and 
occurs throughout Hellas (Messenia, 
Pausan. 4. 4.4; Arkadia, Xenoph. HelJ. 
7. 1. 88, etc. ete.). This Eleian (of 
whom nothing more is known) is not 
included in the list of twenty Antiochi, 
antecedent to Antiochos Soter, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 2449f. The name Teisamenos 
is first found applied to the son of Orestes, 
son of Mmemnon, who suoceeded his 
father as king of Lakedaimon, and was 
driven out by the Herakleids on their 
‘restoration,’ Pausan. 2. 18. 6; cp. c. 
26 supra. A second Teisamenos, son of 
Thersandros, son of Polyneikes, appears 
among the heroic kings of Thebes ; cp. 
4. 147, 6. 52 supra. <A Trachinian of 
the name appears in Thucydides 3. 92. 2 
as an envoy to Sparta in the year 427- 
426 3.0., and the name was in use at 
Athens (cp. C.J.A. vol. i. pp. 52, 72, 
No. 133, 414-3 B.c.). Of the one here 
in question little is known except what 
Hat. records—for Plutarch, Arist. 11, 
adds nothing, and Pausanias, 3. 11. 5-8, 
6. 14. 18, only some details not affectin 
the story of Plataia; e.g. his son’s an 
dson’s names, Agelochos and Agias. 
Agias was diviner to Lysandros at 
Aigospotami (405 B.c.), and the diviner 
Teisamenos, who was implicated in the 


conspiracy of Kinadon (397 8.o., Xenoph. 
Hell. 8. 3. 11), was presumably his son, 
or brother. 

5. “I v: cp. Pausan. 6. 2. 5 of 3’ 
"Tapuldar xadovpevor udvres yeybvacu dard 
*"Iduou: roy 8é elyar ratda 'Awréd\Awvos xal 
AaBely parructy dyow ey gouare Iivdapos. 
The reference is to Ol. 6. 438-51. (Per- 
haps the clan were ‘medicine-men,’ 
cp. ldoua:, followers of Apollo darpés, or 
wathwy, before they were ‘soothsayers.’) 
The Iamids, though at home perhaps in 
Elis, were to be found far and wide 
throughout Hellas; the Pindaric Ode 
cited was composed in honour of Agesias, 
an Iamid of Syracuse (diviner to Hieron), 
whose branch of the family was rooted 
in Arkadia (Stymphalos). There were 
two other mantic families or clans in 
Elis, the Telliadai, cp. c. 37 infra, and 
the KAuriddac ; cp. Cicero, de Div. 1. 41. 
KAuriddny here must be a gloss, and an 
error. Blakesley’s note is ingenious, 
‘*Ky\uriddy» was originally an alterna- 
tive, both families claiming Tisamenos : 
Kduriddov was an harmonistic improve- 
ment in S. or the archetype of 8.” ; op. 


App. Crit. 

6. seerelyab? add an hapaxlegomenon 
absolutely. Two etymologies have been 
proposed: (1) Aéws, Aelws, Ion. adv. = 
redkéws, ‘completely their own’; cp. 
L.& 8. (2) Aews (Attic) =Aads populus, 

ris. The Ionic form points to (1), 
though Aews is found in Hdt. (eg. 8. 
136). In neither case is the word in 
form a laconism. On Aclws cp. Weir 
Smyth, Jonic, § 716, p. 614. 

yap: digressive. Hdt. here inserts 
a pure digression on the biography of 
Teisamenos, which, though interrupting 
the story of Plataia, contains very im- 
rtant matters bearing upon Laconian 
aw, the history of the Pentekontaéteris, 
the date of the composition of his own 
work, and other matters. 

pavreserOar is used by Hdt. in- 
differently (a) of the consultant as here, 
cp. 8. 36, etc. ; (b) of the diviner, c. 35 
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infra, etc. ; and even (c) of the god, as 
in 1. 65. 


v Addotor: the notice suggests 


a possible source, and, if the story was - 


pe up by Hdt. in Delphi, the 

igression might well belong to the 

second draft of the work, and be an 

insertion after his visit to Greece. The 

last date involved in the story is the 

ind of the battle of Tanagra, 457 8.0. 
below. 

7. wept ydvov: cp. 5.92 dorddy dy és 
Achgovs rept yédvov. Schweighaeuser 
doubted the reading here. The answer 
looks like a bad pun (yévov, dydva). 
rar i had a son Agelochos, Pausan. 

. 11. 5. 
dvdide: dvapéew edere (1. m), 
ep. 1. 18 7d xpyorhproy (subj.), 2. 52 rd 
parriov, 6. 69 of pdvyrces. 

8. dvawpfoerOa.: cp. c. 64 infra 
yixny dyvatpéera: xadAlorny, and with 
dyava per melonymiam, 6. 70, 103, cp. 


5. 102 (active). 

10. donxdev 82 wevrdeOXov : op. 6. 92 
are wevrdeOhoy éxacxhoas. The five- 
fold contest consisted of ‘Jump, Race, 
Quoit, Javelin, Wrestling’ according to 
the epigram ascribed to Simonides, 158 
(Bergk iii.* 500) : 


“Toda cat Iv@ot Atopay 6 Sidwvos évixa, 
GApa wodwxelny Sloxov Axovra rddnp, 


perhaps in the order of the said penta- 
meter. Pausan. 5. 8. 3 dates its intro- 
duction at Olympia to Ol. 18. 

ty pape: an odd 
combination, ‘he only missed running 
an Olympic victory in the Pentathlon 
by one bout, or fall, in the wrestling.’ 
One may take &dpaye as mere metaphor 
(‘scoring,’ cp. 7.57). wapd, ‘exclusive’ ; 
ep. Thuc. 7. 2. 4 wapd rogotroav (‘by 80 
little’) perv al Lupdxovecar #AOor xurdévov 
(of being surrounded and taken). Teisa- 


9 roior yupvaciows z 


menos had presumably scored victories 
in two out of the five events, but was 
thrown twice in the final event by one 
of the other competitors. It surely 
was never necessary for victory in the 
Pentathlon to win all five events: three 
out of the five must have scored a win. 
Thus it would not always be necessary 
to hold all five, cp. Plutarch, Symp. 9. 2. 
2 rais rpisly, Gowep ol révraddot, weplerre 
kat vexg. Op. also Aischyl. dgam. 181 
Tpiaxriipes ofxera: ruxé» and note ad l. 
ap. Wecklein, Orestie (1888) ; esp. Pollux, 
8. 30 éwi wrevrdOdou 7d vexfjoa: drorpdtac 
Aéyouotr. Cp. farther the next note. 

11, ‘Tepovipe trp “Av6ply: the name 
Hieronymos was in use at Athens (cp. 
Aristoph. Ach. 886, Eeci. 201), Elis 
(Xenoph. Anab. 3. 1. 34), Syracuse 
(Diod. 26. 15. 1-2), andelsewhere. The 
Andrian too had pecan claims to a 
sacral character. Pausanias (6. 14. 13) 
saw a statue of him at Olympia, where 
his victory over Teisamenos was memor- 
able ; and also (3. 11. 6) mentions that 
he was defeated by the Eleian in running 
and leaping, though successful in the 
wrestling ; he omits the disk and the 
javelin, in which also he must have been 
victorions ; cp. the previous note. 

The Pentathlon must have been con- 
ducted in ‘heats,’ and the heats in 
wrestling, from the nature of the case, 
xara \éyor povvouaxlys, but we need not 
conclude that Hieronymos was the only 
other competitor on this occasion. 

The Olympiad of Teisamenos and 
Hieronymos is not specified; it can hardly 
have been so recent as the 75th (=480 
B.0.), but as Plataia is the first of the 
péywro dydves it may have been the 
74th = 484 B.o, 


Aax 8é: the overtures 
apparently come from the Spartan 
side, inspired perhaps by Delphi, or by 
friends of the Kleian himself. 
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18. époy é¢, ‘bearing on,’ as we say ; 


cp. 6. 19 7d xpynorhpior és rods 'Apyelous 
pt por. 

érapSvro wdoavres: ic. wily 
welgavres éretpivro materOa . . tryepbva 
TGy mwokéuwy. These words need not be 
taken to imply a limitation of the royal 
prerogative, least of all in the actual 
conduct of war operations. The phrase 
comes not from an official Spartan 
source, and Xenophon (Lac. Rep. 18) 
takes no account of any infringement of 
the king’s functions in war as lepeds yey 
7a wpds rovs Geods . . orparryds 3e ra 
mpos rods dv@pwrovs. But the king was 
not a udyris, and this position in the 
royal suite was no doubt offered to the 
Eleian. 

14. “‘HpaxraSéev: there were of 
course many Herakleids in Sparta beside 
the two kings (which accounts for the 
genitive), but the introduction of the 
word here is curious: it can hardly be 
a limitation, an emphatically partitive 
genitive, but must rather have been 
meant to st that the Iamidai and 
the Herakleidai were, so to speak, in one 
clase ; or the Iamids even a step higher, 
as co-ordinate with those of the Herakleids 
who were actually in the royal office. 

15. épéev: not so much a case of 
literal vision, yrs, as of perception by 
various channels, cp. padur just below. 
Hdt. does not always employ the 
terminology of sense porieeu with 
prosaic literalness or scientific accuracy ; 
cp. 8. 12. 6, 88. 9, etc. 


a 


wepl wodAod wovevpfvovs: cp. 7. 

181, 8.40; also dewa draeivro just below. 

16. Zaraprifpras: ie. citizens - ae 

: cp. 3. 74. 

ver(pa, ‘kept putting the price 

up,’ a good imperfect ; the word is rare 

in literature (as the lan of the 

market !), but op. Pollux 3. 125 éwi de 

Twy wod\od «xirpackéyrwr elxas ay 

éxiriGow, dvariyavra, émcrelyovot Tas 

Tysds, ws Td évaryrlow éwrevurlfoverw, Aka 
wumpdo Kove, 

19. Savd érovebvro cal perlerav ris 
X : the text is in some 
doubt ; xa perlecay appears to me de 
trop, without it ris xp. were plainly ‘his 
demand.’ xpnopoctrvn is a curious word. 
Schweighaeuser misunderstood it as= 
pavroctvn. It has nothing to do with 
xpnoués, but was used by Herakleitos 
(Bywater, No. xxiv. p. 11) as opposed to 
xépos. Cp. xpnigex. The form xpnpo- 
oven is found in Tyrtaios and Theognis ; 
cp. L. & S. sub v. 

periecay THS xpnopoovwns must mean 
‘abandoned their desire, or request ’— 
relaxed (of) their need—the usual con- 
struction being with the acous. ret, but 
the gen. being also found; eg. Ji. 6. 
330 Sy» rud wou peOtévra as orvyepot 
wodguoco. The occurrence of peridvres 
just below makes an inelegancy by 
‘unconscious iteration’: xaralveov per- 
évres, ‘they went after him and agreed,’ 
consented (imperf.): though jercévres 
would be worse. 

22. yvots: cp. uabdy, opéwr above. 
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ylver Bas 
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Laraptinrny ért roice 
taira 5é XAéyor, 


ovTos éusuéero Meddpurroda, as eixdoat Baotdyninv te xa 


23 edn Erez || Ere cai z 
cens, Krueger, van H. || yevéoa: z 


vous odéas, ‘their change of 


24 avrov P: aut roy aut ewvrov delend. 


25 yiverae del. van H., Stein’ 


vacancy filled by the Eleian. Hdt. gives 


TeTpa 
mind’; repeated c. 34 infra, cp. 7. 15 
Terpappéry yap Sh cai wereyvwxdbri KTH. 
23. oGra .. robroo. povvowr looks 
pleonastic ; cp. raira ofrw 8. 119. 
dpxéerbar, pass. ‘to be satisfied 
with ’ is observable ; cp. Aristot. Hh. N. 
2. 7. 5=1107 B dpxotpeva adr@ rovry. 
éevrod §=‘“Hylny. 
Stein seems to think that the man’s 
childlessness led him to secure for 
his brother (and oy a position in 
Sparta. But the Delphian response 
wept yéyov may have been as favourable 
in his case as in that of Eétion, 5. 92. 
Pausanias reports descendants of his in 
Sparta (/.c. supra); they may, of course, 
have been his brother’s (or his own by 
ried ep The form Hegias is Ionic 
(and Attic) for ‘Aylas or ’Aylas, a name 
perhaps identical with"Ays. (It cannot 
even in this family be connected with 
&ywos, ‘Aylwy, the a in which is short.) 
The name recurs in the pedigree, Teisa- 
menos, Agelochos, Agias, Pausan. 3. 
11. 5. 
24, Lsraprefyrny, ‘a full citizen’; cp. 
rokthrny optrepor and Acwodtrepor above. 
84. 2. obtos Guupéero M 5a, 
‘Teisamenos was copying Melampfis.’ 
The story of Melampfis here is a 
digression within a digression, but may 
be of the same date in the composi- 
tion of Hdt.’s work as the story of 
Teisamenos ; see, however, below, and 
Introduction, § 9. ‘Teisamenos did 
but follow the example of Melampés’ 
(Hdt. is great on plagiarists; so 
Kleisthenes of Athens copied his grand- 
father of Sikyon, 5. 67) ‘with a 
difference.’ as elxdoat Bactrn(ny re 
kal wodunriny alreopévovs (cp. App. 
Crit.), ‘if we may compare men together 
who were demanding respectively king- 
ship and citizenship.’ elampiis was 
even more exigeant than Teisamenos. 
Melampfiis had still reputed descend- 
ants in Greece; a descendant of his 
was with Leonidas at Thermopylai, cp. 
7. 221. His death perhaps created the 


the name of the father of Melampés 
as Amytheon, 2. 49 (i.e. 'Anu@dwr), and 
if the patronymic always proved the 
earliest notice, that passage would be of 
earlier composition than this, and this 
digression on Melampfis (probably) of 
later composition (third hand) than the 
digression on Teisamenos (second hand) 
in which it is embedded. Amythaon 
apparently belongs (in Homer) to the 
south Thessalian cycle; his mother is 
Tyro, his father Kretheus, his brothers 
are Aison and Pheres, the Poseidonian 
Peliasand Neleus are his uterine brethren; 
Od. 11. 253 ff. A part of Elis was 
named ‘Ayuvéaovia, Steph. B. sud v. 


(‘perhaps the territory of Triphylian 
Pylos,’ Hirschfeld ap. Pauly-Wissowa i. 
2014). Amythaon himself has been 


traced to a chthonian source, as ‘a 
personification of Hades’ (cp. Wernioke, 
abid.). Melampfis is the pdrris dpdpwv 
who won the daughter of Neleus ‘for 
his brother,’ Od. 11. 291, a story more 
fully set forth Od. 15. 226 ff, where 
Pylos is given as his proper home, whence 
he passes to Argos, vaéuevar rodoiow 
dydocovr’ ’Apyelowow, without the pro- 
cess being further explained — which, 
however, hardly proves that ‘Homer’ 
did not ‘know’ the explanation. 

Diodoros 4. 68 gives the story in 
rationalized form; Apollodoros 2. 2. 2 
more clearly supplies the played 
by the women, in the first instance the 
daughters of Proitos; Pausanias 2. 18. 4 
adds the duration of the dynasties. 
Five kings succeeded Bias (in four 
generations) and six succeeded Melampfis 
(in six generations, down to Amphilochos; 
ts 7. 91 supra), i.e. the dynasty or 

elampfis outlasted that of Bias, while 
the native dynasty of the house ot 
Anaxagoras, son of Argos, outlasted 
both the others, but was displaced by 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon. 

The connexion with the Dionysiac 
orgies ascribed to Melampfis in 2. 49 
does not at first sight square with the 
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34. 3 aireopevovs Stein: aireduevov Reiske, Holder, van H.: aired- 


paevos 
6 mpoereivero 2% 
8 mpoereivero C 
10 Hv Kat py B 
ABRz: ds van H. || xai om. 8 


therapeutic agency here ascribed to him ; 
but the diviner may possibly have cast 
out Beelzebub by the aid of Beelzebub 
on homoeopathic principles. 

8. twoordyres, not understanding, 
but ‘undergoing,’ undertaking, agreeing 
to; cp. Sixas tbroorfrva c. 94 infra. 

xporelvecOa: (bis) may be used of 
a proposal from either side ; cp. 7. 160. 

9. Hira Sécovres, daturi crant, Stein 
(or rather datum ibant?). But here, in 
view of dxiévyrwy just before, hoary is 
not to be taken as a mere auxiliary, 
but means ‘they went,’ to Pylos, a 
second time. 

dpley . . rerpapplvovs=yrovs re- 

rpayuévous co. 33 supra; otherwise it 

ight have been taken in a more literal 
and physical sense. 

10. Blayr. Bias is not actually named 
in Homer, and the winning of a bride 
for ‘his brother’ (Od. 15. 287) is all 
that is ascribed to Melampfis in this 
connexion. That Saga is told in Pausan. 
4. 36. 8 and more fully by Apollodoros 
1. 9. 12 (from which place it appears 
that the cunning of ‘ Blackfoot’ was of 
more value than the strength of ‘ Bias’). 

11. rd rpery Tis BaciAn(ns. He 
had demanded rd fmuov, in the first 
instance, for himself; the other half— 
as ‘goes without saying ’—to be left to 
the native king (i.e. Anaxagoras). How 
much did he now demand for his 


4 dpyev R || pavactwv z 
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35. 1 ws 


brother? How much did he keep for 
himself? How much was he asking for 
in all? If he was to have one-half and 
his brother one-third, he was asking 
now for five-sixths, which is hardly 
credible, especially as his demand was 
granted. He 1 may have been demandin 
still one-half for himself and one-thi 
of the remaining half for his brother, 
i.e. one-sixth of the whole for his brother, 
their shares amounting together to two- 
thirds of the whole. Schweighaeuser 
takes it in this sense. The ancient 
authorities all take the division as into 
three equal thirds. (So Diodor., Pausan., 
Schol. to Pindar, Nem. 9. 30.) There 
is this much to be urged for the second 
alternative: (a) nothing is said by Hdt. 
of the withdrawal of the previous condi- 
tion; (5) it corresponds more nearly 
with the relative duration of the two 
dynasties, in Pausanias six and four 
generations respectively ; (c) the diviner 
would presumably keep the lion’s share 
for himself. (The proportions would 
then have beon Melampfis one-half, 
An ras one-third, Bias one-sixth. ) 

12. Gwedndévres bs cravév: crewéy 
must be properly an adjective; the 
substantive is oreivos: cp. c. 18 supra. 
For dred. cp. 8. 109, and cp. xcareAn- 
pévas c. 31 supra. 

85. 1. &s=otrws, cp. 8. 126. 12 etc. 

Wlovro yip Savds rod T., ‘for they 

were terribly in want of Teisamenos,’ 
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2. wavres has exercised the commen- 

tators ; cp. pads Crit. a4 
CvvEX : ep. 7. 161. 

3. ay eeebuare ‘acting in the 
capacity of ders.’ Cp. Bovdrevuy, 
orparnyar, etc. 

4. dyaévag rots at baie repeated 
from (the oracle in) c. 38 supra. 

Tacapevds 5 "Hyctos yev. Lar. is 
stylistically observable; it marks the 
solemnity of the occasion with a quasi- 
heraldic flourish. 


5. araiple: cf. dvacpéew in fut. 
midd., sbid. 


vou 82 8) . . wodthrar. This 
remark destroys the sequence, and is 
robably a gloss. It would have come 
in better after cuvexwpedy of above. 
That it is inconsistent with the story of 
the Minyai 4. 145 would be no objection 
to it, for Hdt. might not have been 
acquainted with that story when he 
ned this remark, if authentic; 
ides, the Minyai were afterwards 
disfranchised ; nor is Hdt. so careful to 
avoid inconsistencies. The statement, 
however, rules out the case of Tyrtaios 
(Plutarch, Mor. 230), the writer perhaps 
never having heard of him, or else 
considering him a Spartiate von Haus 
aus. The exclusiveness of the Spartan 
franchise was the ruin of the Spartan 
state; the Lakonic praetorians had as 
great an objection to Uitlanders as any 
people on record. 

7. 6 & TTAaracgor: that the battle 
‘in Plataia’ (cp. cc. 16, 25 supra) is 
the first of the five dydves seoms to show 
that Teisamenos had not long been a 
citizen of Sparta in 479 B.c. Cp. c. 33 


supra. 
em & 6 & T : the adverbial 
use of éwi (local and temporal) is less 


a 


3 twv Lrap- 
8 ev TH yen R || re om. BPz 


ral) ; 
. 219, 


common than that of werd (tem 
rovry may be understood. Cp. 
8. 98, 118, etc. 

No distinction is drawn in this place 
between the relative magnitude or 
importance of the five dyaves, they are 
all uéytoroe perhaps simply as dpipo: (cp. 
c. 33 supra), but also, perhaps, from any 
daa of view, even without unduly 

epreciating the magnitude and im- 
portance of the first, which is here 
‘first’ purely in time. 

The battle of Tegea, against the 
Tegeatai and Argives, like the two 
which succeed it, was an episode in those 
wodepor olxetoe which, according to Thuc. 
1. 118. 2, preoccupied the Spartans, 
during the period of the growth of the 
power of Athens, but of which unfortun- 
ately very few details have been pre- 
served for us. Cp. Strabo 877 pera dé 
Thy & Zadayin vavpaxlay 'Apyetor pera 
KNewvalwy xal Teyearav éwehObvres Apdny 
ras Muxiwas dyeidoy xal rhe xwpay 
dcteveluavro. This age exhibits the 
Tegeatai in alliance with Argos, and of 
course opposed to Sparta, at the time of 
the destruction of Mykenai; cp. c. 28 
supra ; but that was after the outbreak 
of the Helot war (Busolt, m1. i. 121 n.). 
The battle of Tegea probably falls some 

ears earlier, perhaps while the exiled 
tychidas was in residence there, 6. 72 
supra (and Themistokles already in 
Argos ?). It was evidently a victory, but 
not a decisive victory, for Sparta, as 
it was followed by a second great battle 
in Arkadia. Busolt (/.c.) refers the 
Epigram of Simonides (Bergk iii. 460, 
No. 102) to the Tegeatai who fell in this 
fight, and dates the event 478 B.c. 

9. 5 é& Auwauetor: Pausanias (who is 

the chief authority) makes Dipaia a 
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town on the river Helisson (8. $1. 1) in 
the Arkadian district of Mainalia (8. 11. 
7,cp. c. 111 12 supra) ; it was one of the 
townships afterwards absorbed in Mega- 
lopolis (8. 27. 3). No details of the battle 
have been preserved, but it was a con- 
test between the Spartans and all the 
Arkadians (less the Mantineians) and 
resulted in a victory for Sparta. The 
Argivea are this time conspicuous by 
their absence; Busolt (11. i 121 ff.) 
conjectures that they were en in 
the war with Tiryns, places the battle of 
Dipaia in 471 Bo, and ascribes the 
union of Arkadia to the intrigues of 
Themistokles. 

Curtius, Peloponnesos i. $15, incident- 
ally dates the battle 469 B.0., op. Gr. Ges. 
ii.© (1888) 164, 829 (without precise 
date). The exact emplacement of Dipaia 
(Dipaieis) is disputed, notwithstanding 
the fact that the name survives in the 
district (village, Dabdia). 

(Polyainos 1. 41=Xenoph. Heil. 7. 1. 
28 ff., and has no bearing on this passage.) 

10. 8 Meronvley o wpds vI " 
Stein reverts to the reading of the codd. 
on the aud that Pausanias must 
have read ’Ic@uq here, as he attempts to 
harmonize this passage with Thuc. 1. 
101-8. That is, supposing the text of 
Pausanias 3. 11. 8 to run: réraproy dé 
jrywvloayro wpds rods €& "IcOpot és "lOwunv 
dwoordyras rév Elkwrwv. That is the 
vulgate, and is maintained by Hitzig- 
Bluemner as by Schubart, who says: 
inepta haec verba (é "IoOpuob) idi 
Pausaniae e corrupto Herodoti libro (9. 
85) ea transcribenti. The ingenious 
emendation éx rod ceonot has been 
frequently advocated. Paumier (Pal- 
merius) changed the "Ic@uq here to 
"1@dauy. Those who adhere to the ms. 
reading are hard bestead to explain it. 
Stein® says there was an old Messenian 
king named "Ic@muos (Pausan. 4. 8. 10) 
and that there must have been a place in 
Messenia of. the name ‘Ic0ués. This is 


better than Rawlinson and Blakesley, 
who think that the Isthmos of Korinth 
is intended (which would certainly be 
T@ 'IoOp): a battle between the Spartans 
and Messenians at ‘the Isthmos’ is 
hardly conceivable. The Helot war 
broke out in 464 B.c. and lasted ten 
years, Thuc. 1. 101-103, Busolt, 11. i. 
242. Busolt’s idea that Meconvlwy here 
qualifies "IcOug and distinguishes it 
thereby from the Korinthian Isthmos 
appears to be inadmissible. To give 
this sense the tert should run: él dé 6 
xpos "IoOug Meoonviwy. The text is in 
fact corrupt, 6 Meconriwy not being 
co-ordinate with the formula for the 
four other d-yives. 
6 & Tavdypp: cp. Thuc. 1. 107. 
3 ff. For the texts ing on the 
battle cp. Hill, Sources, pp. 103 ff. The 
date of the battle is 457 Bo. (458-7); 
ts Busolt, m1. i. 811 ff. The regent 
ikomedes was in command of the 
Lakedaimonians and allies; hence the 
presence of Teisamenos. The object of 
the expedition was the restoration of 
Theban power in Oentral Greece, as a 
makeweight against Athens, but the 
expedition was not an unqualified success 
from the Spartan point of view. This 
battle, as the last of the five d-yives, 
gives us an important term for the date 
of Hut.’s own composition ; cp. Introduc- 
tion, § 9. Teisamenos was not present 
at the problematical battle of Oinoa ! 
(op. Hill, op. c. p. 298). 

36. 1. dydévrev rev Zwaprinttey. 
The Spartans brought (led) him, not he 
them (notwithstanding their wish to 
make him their iyyeudva rwvr worden c. 
33 supra); and as their pderis he per- 
formed that office (€zapretvero: op. 
payrevouevos c. 35 supra) for ) 
Confederates (roto: “EXAnor). 

2. & rq UAarac&s, more correct than 
év TDAaragoc c. 85 supra; cp. ce. 15, 
25 supra. 
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8. waka éylvero ra ind : the imperfect 
is significant, and is followed by the 
conditions above stated. The phrase is 
the best paraphrase of the term xadXk- 
péew, cp. c. 19. 5 su; 

uy t, ‘if and so long as 
they ac on the defensive, and 
refrained from crossing the Asopos, and 
delivering an attack. The participle 
here is equivalent to a conditional 
sentence. The Asopos clearly was 
between the two armies; cp. c. 30 supra. 
The Hellenio forces had advanced down 
from the Uwrwpén, putting themselves in 
battle-array, into ‘the second position,’ 
with the object of inducing the Persian 
forces to cross the Asopos, a mancuvre 
which they could hardly carry out with- 
out some disorder. In their actual 
sition the Greeks were probably not 
irectly exposed to the cavalry ; it was 
with the barbarian foot that they wished 
to engage. To cross the Asopos would 
have exposed them to the Persian 
cavalry, and would probably have been 
absolutely fatal. Teisamenos understood 
that well enough. 

37. 1. wpobvpeoplvp paxns dpxay. 
This assertion may rest on a genuine 
tradition, and the fact remains that 
Mardonios did finally begin the decisive 
battle. Good reasons for his desire are 
not fartoseek :—{i.) He wasthe aggressor, 
the invader, and the initiative naturally 
lay with him. (ii) His own reputation 
was at stake, and there was opportunity 
for great distinction. (iii.) A victory in 
the field was desirable, (1) to impress 
his allies, (2) to secure his rear and 
communications, (3) perhaps to ease the 
situation in Asia and especially to recall 
the Greek fleet. (iv.) A Persian victory 
at Plataia would virtually cancel Salamis, 
disrupt the Greek alliance, and probably 
lead to the submission of the Hellenes. 
(v.) He had succeeded in drawing the 
Peloponnesians beyond the Isthmos, 
and on to a terrain of his own selection 
(cp. c. 18 supra). (vi.) Delay was in 


37. 1 mpoOvopéves CP, van H.: mpoOupevw B 
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their favour, and they were receivin 
reinforcements cot fi thus a quic 
decision was desirable from his point of 
view. Mardonios, however, evidently 
respected his adversaries, and wished to 
fight the battle on his own terms. He 
was all but as unwilling as the Greeks 
themselves to cross the Axsopos, at the 
point which they had selected for defence 
—rov ’Aowrdy toy ratry péorvra c. 31— 
and having drawn them beyond the 
Isthmos, and over Kithairon, and even 
down to the river bank, he may well 
have hoped to induce them to cross the 
stream. In the sequel, indeed, he seems 
to have attempted to push, or sweep 
them over it from behind, by sending his 
cavalry round the hills, on which they 
were posted, and cutting them off from 
their water-supply in the rear. Their 
retreat surprised him, far more than 
their further advance would have done ; 
and finally lured him across the river, 
with disastrous results. 


2. émurfSea, ‘suitable thereto,’ i.e. to 
beginning battle. The adverb is used 
c. 7 supra in a more absolute way. 

8. “EXAnvucote. lpoior Gro: an 
admission which goes to show how 
little the Persian war was a religious 
crusade against the idolatrous Greeks! 
Cp. 8 109. 15 supra. Mardonios is 
especially philhellenic in these respects, 
ep. 8. 133. 

4. ‘Hynolorparov: a name of good 
omen on either side, and strangely 
enough, at this same moment, in full 
operation in the Greek fleet, cp. c. 91 
infra. Like Teisamenos, the diviner on 
the Greek side c. 33 supra, Mardonios’ 
diviner is an Eleian, but of another 
mantic family or clan, the Telliads, 
founded or represented by that Tellias 
who had wrought the Thessalians woe, 
_ the service aoe the Phokians, 8. 27. 

ere was probably a very pretty rivalry 
between the Iamid on the eational side 
and the Telliad on the Persian. 
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doyta oysperraroy, Tov 
NaBovres ESncav eri Oavdrm as memovOdres wodAd Te xal 
avdpow im’ avrod. & 8 dy TobTp TH Kax@ exdpevos, Hore 
Tpéyav wept THs ~uyiis mpo te Tob Oavdrov mewopevos Tro\Nd 
Te xab Auypd, épyov épydcaro pélov Noyou. as yap 8) edédero 
év EvrAp atdnpodére, eceveryOévros xws atdnplov éxparnee, 
attixa 5 eunyavato avdpniraroy Epyov mdvrav Tav jpyeis 
idpevs orabunodpevos yap Sxws eEerevcerai of Tro Nostroy Tod 


6 <ryv> éxt Werfer, van H. || re om. R 
anoopevos Marc. z 
11 8%) B (avrixady S) || avipewrarov Marc.: avdper- 


Kallenberg 8 
x9evros B || xw C 


apis malit 


10 éveve- 


7 ur: 


9 é€ero R(V) 


Tarov ceteri (avdpniwraroy van H.) || wravrwv épyov B 





5. wpérepoy totrev. Hdt. express, 
dates the origin of the feud betwaan 
Hegesistratos and the Spartans before 
Tra TWdaraucd, but he does not explain 
its origin, nor how Hegesistratos came to 
leave Tegea for the Persian camp ; nor 
what became of him between the battle 
of Plataia and his arrest in Zakynthos. 
Hdt. possibly starts this story with an 
anachronism ; the great enmity of the 
Spartans for Hegesistratos may only 
date from his medism, and his capture 
at Plataia, his escape from Sparta, have 
been subsequent to that event. If he was 
following his father’s career in central 
Greece, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how he came to be diviner to 
Mardonios. Could he ever have given 
the Spartans greater cause of offence ? 

6. Barer dnl Oavary : 
ince Thy 
would be some form of trial before 
sentence was actuall 
carried out (was the Gerousia the 
court?! Cp. Aristot. Pol. 2. 9. 25= 
12708, 8. 1. 10=12758, of course under 
presidency of the Ephors). 

és werovOéres . . bn’ atrod. It 
is a weak point in the story that the 
injuries inflicted by Hegesistratos oe 
the Spartans are not specified. e 
conjecture that he had acted as diviner 
to the Tegeatai in a war with Sparta 
(Stein) assumes that there had just been 
such a war, and also that it would have 
been lawful to put him to death on such 
a charge, which is hardly tenable. A 
charge of ‘medism’ would be another 
matter, cp. 7. 214. But his offence was 
manifold (#eAAd) ! 


VOL. I PT. Il 


pronounced, or: 


7. dvdpova: c. 110 tnyra. 
érd, with a neuter verb, as often ; 
cp. 5. 61 turd Bowray dvaxwpéovs, etc. 
ly roére tr. xaxg éxdpevos: cp. 
dy Odpare evéxerOa: infra, and daroplyc: 
évéxecOaz 8. 52. Here, however, the 
situation is more definitely material. 
Gore = dre: cp. 5. 101 adore ra 
weptécxara venouévov Tod wupés, 6. 44 


Gore yap Onpuwdeordrns ovons rijs 
Oardoons Tabrns KTX. 
8. tpéxav wepl rhs Wuxfis: op. 8. 


102 dSpauéowra: wept odéwry abriv, 7. 
57 wepl édwvrod rpéxwy. 

xpé ve ro Oavdrov: i.e. he was 
prepared to undergo a good deal rather 
than die, to escape death ; before, instead 
of death: on this xpé cp. oc. 189, 157 


supra. 

9. Avypés is a decidedly poetical 
word. 
pitov Adyov, | beyond deacription,’ 
‘too t for words —as we too say, 
when about to describe anything ! 

10. : which explains why 
he could not cut the stocks to pieces. 
Op. story of Kleomenes 6. 75, which 
may also suggest how Hogesistratos 
ma to himself of a knife. 
ofp : 7. 18 in 2 somewhat different 
sense. 


11. whvrev tév fpeis yey: a mere 
formula ; cp. 8. 105, 124, c. 64 in/ra, ete. 
12, pevos (craduéoua, or 
-douas: on the form craduwoduevos 
cp. Veitch, Verbs, sub v.): he might in 
is case actually ‘measure,’ or merely 
‘calculate’; ‘weigh’ he could not. 
: of course ‘out of the 
stocks.’ 


2's 


5 mpotepoy rovrwy Yzraptifras 5 
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fe é e 
tavta 5€ wowucas, ws 


guracoopuevos bd purdawrv, Swpitas tov totyov amédpn és 
15 Teyény, tas pev vixtas tropevopevos, Tas Se judpas Karadvvev 
és dAnv nal avrALLopevos, otro as Aaxedatpovioy ravdnpi 
Silnuévav rpity evpporvn yevéoOas ev Teyén, rovs Sé év Owpare 
peydrAm evéyerOar ris Te TOApHS, OpavTas TO Hpltopov Tov 


qodos xelyevov, Kaxeivoy ov Suvapévous evpetv. 


, 
TOTEe pey OUTw 


20 Sahuyov Aaxedarpovlous xatadevyes és Teyénv dovdoay ove 
apOuinv Aaxedatpovlowc, rotroy tov ypovov: wyins 88 ryevo- 
pevos xal mpooromnodpevos EvALvov dda KateornKee ex TIS 





13 avrov? Stein?: del. Krueger, van H. || dore B, Holder, van H. 
16 gore BP, Stein!, Holder, van H. || ravdynpet BCPz, Stein 17 


Odvpar. Pz, Stein! 
opéwyras C 
éx: eri C 


18. tov rapedy would, strictly speak- 
ing, be only the flat or fore-part of the 
foot, cp. 8. 12, but he must have cut 
off rather more than that. Did he not 
amputate his foot at the ankle? And 

he only one foot in the stocks? Or 
did the liberation of one foot enable him 
to withdraw the other also? These 
diviners were perhaps not merely 
‘medicine-men,’ but something of 
‘surgeons’ (as well as comparative 
anatomists, from their extispications }). 

14. Stoptgas rov rotyov: no doubt 
merely a mud wall, or built of adobes. 
He might use the same knife as he had 
used for the operation on his foot. 

16. atAféuevos: sc. ev atrf. For 
the verb cp. c. 93 in/ra. 

wavonpl Sinplvey: there was a 
hue and cry raised after him; way»dnul 
does not necessarily imply an expedition 
under arms. The verb &lf{nua is of 
frequent occurrence in Hdt. and is not 
to confounded with the rarer &itw, 
ss See T ’ 

17. rplry ebppdvy. is only 
about thirty miles from “Sparta, but 
Hegesistratos will have had to go a good 
deal out of the direct road, travel only 
in the dark, and with a bad wound. 

rovs 84, as though adriv uéy had 
preceded, which must indeed be under- 
stood before yeréo@a:. 

18. aban’ cp. 1. 7 above. Not 
quite exact is the co-ordination of the two 
points, or causes, of their astonishment, 
viz. his hardihood in amputating his 
foot, and his success in escaping. td 


18 re: tore B || cpéovras Pz, Stein!, van H.: 
19 rovro Kelpevoy z 


20 xaragpedyew RV) 22 


fplropov: cp. 7. 89. (But would he 
have sirprised them less if he had not 
left it about ?) 


20. toScav otx dpOplny Aaxciac- 
povtowws. Tegea was at war with Sparta 
not so very long after ra TAarauxd : cp. 
c. 84 supra, and in some ways, as 
already shown, the later feud between 
Tegea and Sparta would suit very well the 
story of Hegesistratos, except so far as the 
words totrey up above may 
be held to bar the way. If Tegea was 
at war with Lakedaimon before the 
Persian invasion, of which no other 
record survives, then this feud should 
have been noticed in 7. 145 as one of 
those com in 481 B.c. If 80, the 
reconciliation did not extend to the 
Eleian diviner; theSpartans werealready 
provided with Teisamenos. Might they 
not have had Hegesistratos on easier 
terms? Was Teisamenos himself at all 
responsible for their implacable hostility 
to the Telliad ? 

22. os fé\wov wdéda: 
he didnot sake is wooden foot with 
his own hands, but probably employed 
a statuary. Artificial limbs were ap- 
parently unusual (except as ex voto 
offeringa). 

karerrhxer . . woddéusos: he took 
his stand, took up a eeetite attitude ; 
or simply ‘became’; for the verb cp. 
c. 70 tn/fra. 

ix rhs Wéns, ‘openly,’ palam ; sc. 
6805 or réxyns: cp. c. 57 infra. Had 
he ever pretended friendship for them ? 
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L0éns AaxeSaspoviotar modéutos. ov pévToe &> ye tédos oF 
ouviverxe TO exOos To és Aaxedatpoviovs ocuyKexupnpévov> thw 
yap pavrevopevos ev ZaxvvOp br’ avtav nal aréBave. 25 

‘O pévtot Odvaros o ‘Hynotortpdtov torepoy éyéveto trav 38 
IIkaraucav, rote 5& éri rd "Acwr@ Mapdovio penoOwpévos 
ovx Oodiyou eOverd Te Kal mpocOuséeto KaTd Te TO ExOos TO 
AaxeSaipovley nai xara To Képdos. ws Se ovx exadrndépec 
ote payerOas obre avtoion Téporc4 ore roioe per éxelvwr 5 
€oto. “EdAvav (elyov yap xal otros er éwutTav pdytiv 
‘Irmopayov Aeveddiov dvdpa), erippeovrwy S@ trav ‘EXArjvev 

23 iOeins codd. z || ye és 8, Gaisford 24 ovyKxeywpynopevov R:. 
ouyKexwpnpevov SV: ovyKxexpnevov Reiske, Holder, van H. 38. 1 
péevrot: pev vev B, Holder 2 8 CPz, van H. || ro Mapdovip « 
3 dXiyy S || rpoOvpeero aC (rpocPupetro van H.) || re 76: 7d BPz || 7d: 
Tov R 4 éxaAXAéeper van H. 7 éripedvtwy a, Holder 


23. és rédos, ‘finally,’ ‘at last.’ 


38. 2. érl re “Acweme: op. c. 30 
24. ouvivexe: sc. és 7d Apewor, ‘went 


supra. Mardonios and the Greeks are 


well,’ was successful; cp. 8. 87 where 
the word is used absolutely, as here; 
followed in c. 88 by cuvtwexe atrj és 
evruxlyy. 

tovyxecvpnpévov: the passive 
form is unique and constitutes a diffi- 
culty; it can hardly be right, though 
Schweighaeuser ingeniously gets the idea 
of ‘mutuality’ (mutuum odium) out of 
it. Eltz thought that the reading of 8 
was a correction of the true readin 
ovyxexpnuévoy which Reiske conjecture 
afterwards ; cp. App. Crit. 

25. paver ‘acting as diviner’ 
(cp. c. 36. 2 supra), but not necessarily in 
battle ; it was this assumption of mantic 
functions apparently which gave such 
great offence in Sparta: that he had 

rostituted his art in the service of 
ersia might be his chief offence. 
dy 6vO~: what would be the 
date of his arrest in Zakynthos? Schoell 
dated it to the second summer of the 
Peloponnesian war, cp. Thuc. 2. 66, which 
would give Hegesistratos indeed a lon 
life! Basolt, ui. 1. 123, places it wit. 
more probability just after the battle of 
Dipaia. Fugitives from Sparta naturally 
went west; Demaratos had been over- 
taken in Zakynthos (6. 70 supra) but 
not extradited ; Themistokles started in 
the same direction, Thuc. 1. 136. 
éaiBave: sc. ix’ atrav; cp. 1. 7 
supra. 


both ‘on the Asopos,’ but on different 
sides of it. 

penroOwpsvos otk dAlyou: there 
was nothin pti in this circum- 
stance; no doubt all the diviners were 
largely remunerated, though to the dis- 
credit of Hegesistratos alone is it men- 
tioned that he prostituted the diviner’s 
office for ‘hate and greed.’ 


4, ob &adAtépet Gore pdyeoGar : ic. 
odx éylvero kaha rd lpd, cp. c. 36 supra; 
pdyeoOa: must here = udyns Epyew, other- 
wise there is a slight discrepancy between 
c. 87 ad inié. and this place. Perhaps 
the signs as divined by Hippomachos 
were against fighting stmplicier ; while 
Hegesistratos modified his divination to 
the extent above implied. 

6. én’ éourév: cp. c. 17 supra. 


7. ‘Iwwépayov AcuxdBiov dy8pa. 
Hip miaghoa “of Leukas is the least 
distinguished of the diviners, and Hdt. 
has nothing to tell of him. His fellow- 
citizens are fighting in the ranks of 
the confederate Greeks ; cp. c. 28 supra. 
(The name is not as common as might 
be expected, appearing first as that of 
a Trojan, J7. 12. 189, and again as one 
of the Thirty at Athens in 404 B.c., 
Xenoph. Hell. 2. 3. 2, 2. 4. 19.) 


ep. Zt. 11. 724 


drippedvrov : 
éwéppeov EGvea wefiov. 


39 @s arodaprporro avyvous. 
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8 kal <del> y.vopevwv Naber, Holder: xat yewouévwv <atei> van H. 


|| Tepoyevidys aC(Pz) 
aiet del. van H. 
4 éxBodas R: éuBodrds SMarc. 


9 xtOepwvos a 
11 droAapyatro B 


10 értpéovor a, Holder || 
89. 3 evéxyouray A 





8. TrpnyeviSns o “E : this man 


appears below, co. 86, 8/7, with Attaginos, 
as leader of the medizing faction in 
Thebes ; he doubtless held the post of 


‘Boiotarch,’ cp. c. 16 supra. The name 
appears as Teyryeridas in Pausan. 7. 10. 
2 (who bas nothing new to say of 
him); the proper form was presumably 
Tiuayevldas (or Teuayevldas?). The name 
Tiayéyys is not uncommon, but Tima- 
genidas is only borne by the Theban 
traitor. His father’s name, Herpys 
(Reptile !), is no less unique. 

The notion that Mardonios was put 
up to employing his cavalry on the 
ee flank ines of ipa 

imagenidas is probably a popular 
fiction. The Persian was, indeed, un- 
worthy of his position, if he had to be 
coached in the very rudiments of warfare 
by a Boiotian. 

9. tas xBords Toh Kibatpdvos. Hat. 
nowhere betrays any clear consciousness 
that there was more than one pass over 
Kithairon ; but cp. next chapter. The 

lural éxBodal is without prejudice, as 
frat. uses the plural (eg. 7. 176) of 
a single’ route. éaBod}, not éxBor%, is, 
however, the usual term ; the word here 
seems appropriate from the a! to 
speaker’s point of view. Neither Tima- 
genidas nor Mardonios could have any 
pass now in view but the main route 
over Kithairon to Eleutherai. The 
Eleutherai - Plataia road was merely a 
branch of this; the Plataia-Mogara road 
was high on the mountain, very rough 
and inaccessible for cavalry, and doubt- 
less, like the previously named one, 
covered by the Greeks. But in moving 
from their first position at Erythrai the 
Greeks had opened up the main road 
(Thebes -Erythrai-Eleutherai), perhaps 
relying upon their supplies coming via 


Hysiai and Plataia. The Persian cavalry 
could now ride freely up the hill past 
Erythrai; and once up there might even 
sweep to the west along the road to 
Hysiai, to Plataia, and soon. If Mar- 
donios had moved west with a view to 
out-flanking the Greek left, he seems 
now preparing a diversion on their right. 

It is conceivable that the advance of the 
Greeks from the position ‘at Erythrai’ 
to the position ‘on the Asopos’ was 
encouraged or enforced by the pressure 
of the Persian cavalry. It is even con- 
ceivable that Hdt.’s chronology, or 
sequence of events, is here at fault, and 
that it was this very exploit of the 
cavalry, here recorded, which induced 
the Greeks to advance down from the 
vrwpén on to the Asopos-ridge. 

‘to occupy in force.’ 


11. droddpioro: an unusual form ; 
cp. 3. 146 aye 9 aia 
89. 1. fpépar Sé ode. . dxTd. Prima 


facie this means that eight days had 
elapsed since the two armies came into 
position opposite one another éwi ry 
Aowrg@ or in the second position ; cp. 
ce. 30, 31 supra. The sevrépy juépn in 
that position has been diveady noted, c. 
33 supra. So long a delay as that 
without any exchange of hostilities, or 
any attempt on the part of the Persian 
cavalry either to cut off supplies or to 
harass the Greeks in this advanced posi- 
tion, seems improbable. The situation 
would be eased if we might substitute 
or add the (indefinite) number of days 
spent in the first position, and its de- 
velopment. It may, however, fairly be 
doubted whether the Diary of Plataia is 
to be taken quite seriously in its number- 
ing of days; cp. eg VIITL. § 2. 

4, tas & s Tas KvbatpeviSas af 
emit TDarackev dépoven, ‘the pass over 
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7 exBaddvra B || «is R 


Kithairon leading in the direction of 
Plataia.’ Only one pass is indicated ; 
but it is one leading, not to Erythrai, or 
Thebes, nor to Hysiai, but ‘towards 
Plataia.” Where it leads from Hat. 
does not expressly signify; ultimately 
no doubt from the Peloponnesos, but by 
which route? It is hardly conceivable 
that exactly the same route is signified 
by this description as the route by which 
in c. 19 supra the confederate forces 
marched from Eleusis to Erythrai. But 
the route to Plataia from Eleusis (and 
so from Athens, or the Peloponnese) is 
virtually the same, except in its last 
stage, where it breaks away to the west 
before descending the gorge to Erythrai, 
skirts the further side of the ridge for a 
sath distance, and ei out ety h 
a distinct gap, possibly cove y 
Hysiai, and a down over the brwpéy to 
Plataia. It may be this loop to the west 
which is here intended. The Persian 
cavalry could gain it by riding up the 
road past Erythrai into the hills, and 
then turning to the right. That would 
be the leading from Eleutherai 
(etc.) to Plataia. 

The mere words in the text would 
also apply to the pass leading direct to 


Plataia from Megara, west of the pass 
just described; but that was a 
difficult one, entirely unsuited to cavalry 


operations, or even to the Greek com- 
missariat service. Stein® thinks that de 
facto this was the pass here ip question, 
though he does not identify it with 
Dryoskephalai. If so Hdt. would have 
used this term quite wrongly. 

The further designations for the pass 
in question may be held to support the 
view ali adop 

5. is xebadds . . Apvds xedadds. 
The Boiotians had one name for the 

the Athenians another; it was a 
pass then ased by Athenians, which 
Tules out the Megara-Plataia pass. 
Moreover Thucydides proves the point : 
8. 24. 1 ddpwr rods TeXorovvnclous thy 
apis Kifa:pava xal Apuds xepadds rip éx’ 
"AOnvdv dépovoay perd Aapwddav St0)- 
xovras. The Peloponnesians in that 
case had started from their lines round 
Plataia. (Even if ri» ér’'AO. d. were a 


gloss, the argument remains, and the 
identification of Dryoskephalai with the 
to Megara cannot entertained. 
aehr, note adi, ascribes this identifica- 
tion to Leake and Vischer, and Leake’s 
map of Plataia, though not his text, lays 
him open to the charge, of which Vischer, 
Erinnerungen pp. 538, 540, ap 
innocent, as he certainly identifies the 
‘Three Heads’ with the route from 
Eleutherai. An explanation of the 
term ‘Three Heads’ may be found in 
the supposition that it applied primarily 
to the meeting-place, or junction of the 
three roads, from Eleutherai, from Ery- 
thrai (Thebes), from Plataia. Goettling 
suggested that the spot was marked 
by a triceps Hermes, hence the Tpeis 
xegahal: op. Baehrin?. Vischer’s idea 
that the name is due to the appearance 
of three mountain tops (Kuppen) from 
the Boiotian side overhanging the pass 
is less happy. Why the Athenians 
preferred the term ‘Oak’s Heads’ is not 
recorded ; Baehr suggests that it applied 
to the route from the Athenian side, 
which wound op through forests of oak 
(till it reached the top, or ‘head’ #). 

7. é vd w&lov: this term cannot be 
quite accurately used in this place, even 
if loPdAAovra is given a highly incep- 
tive or imperfect sense ; for the objective 
of the commissariat train would hardly 
be rd wedlov. 

Five hundred beasts of burden would be 
a fairly large train: they were no doubt 
sumpter, not draft animals. They were 
coming from Peloponnesos, for Attica 
and Megara could furnish nothing after 
their devastation, cc. 13, 14 supra; but 
they were coming, not by the difficult 
Megara-Plataia route, but by the better 

via Eleusis and Eleutherai. The 
attendants may have been Helots, at 
least in part. The story implies that 
there was no armed convoy, and no 
resistance (but some of the <Agogi 


would surely have escaped). The train 
may have been approaching Plataia at 
night (see above) to escape notice from 


the Persians, and it may have been this 
device, or practice, that was reported to 
Mardonios by his Theban friends. The 
terms in which Hat. records this exploit 
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Gdnv elyov xreivovres, Ta Nowra abtTav Hravvov trepiBadopevos 
mapa te Mapdomov nal és to otparoredov. 

Mera 8 roito 1ro épyov érépas Sto yépas Srérpsrpar, 
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érnucay of BapBapose Teip@pevor tav “EdAnvev, SéBatvov Se 


ovdérepos. 


4 pévrou tarmos % Mapdoviov aiel mpocéxero Te 


5 wal édvqree Tos “ENAnvas: of yap @nBaior, are pndifortes 
MeydAws, wpoOvpas epepov tov worepov nal aiel xarnyéovto 


9o0R 
deleveris? 


Baddpevoe C) 
Marc. || wetpeduevoe van H. 
woXenov C 


by the cavalry are not very ‘convincing’: 
the Persians would hardly have killed 
the beasts for et love of slaughter, 
like a mad Aias, but presumably captured 
as road as possible, with the stores. 

10. &ypnv is rather a sporting word ; 
cp. 1. 78, 2. 70, 8. 129. 

11. ob} daBdpevor . . dvOpérrov looks 
like a gloss: dgedéws is used without 
explanation in 1. 168, 207, but I will not 
argue from that to the earlier composition 
of this ! 

12. etxov: an adverbial construc- 
tion, op. Plato Rep. 541 B. (Schweig- 
haeuser’s Lex. treats 45n as a subst.) 

dpevor: cp. 8. 8. 

40. 1. Sto fpépas: i.e. 9th 
and 10th. The keyoy, or furious 
slaughter of slave and beast (not with- 
out misplaced irony !) had taken place 
on the night of the 8th. 

Stérpupay, ‘ wasted ’—a little hard 
upon them, especially on the Persian 
cavalry, which, though neither side 
wished udyns Apta (a pitched battle), did 
some useful skirmishing, as is immedi- 
ately admitted. 

2. péxpt . . To “Acwrod lrficay. 
Mardonios apparently drew out his men, 
day by day, on the left bank of Asopos, 
opposite the Greek on ae and by send- 
ing his cavalry round their position 
tried to draw and drive them north 
across the Aso 


5. of yap OnfPaior «rd. The passage 


11 ov om. &, van H.: num glossema ov. . 

12 dénv: ae S || avréwy z || reptBarAdpevoe Mare, z (xrapa- 
13 wapaé re om. C: re om. a 

6 rpoOvpws <re> ? Stein? || efépovro 


avOpunrov 


40. 3 emjewav 


exhibits a manifest animus against the 
Thebans, who were medizing ‘ whole- 
sale’ (peydAes). Hdt., following no 
doubt a vicious source, Attic or phil- 
Attic, represents the Thebans as heading 
: Suto He Re until it ares to 
actual fighting ys), and then 
leaving it to the expe nex cavalry todo 
all the derring deeds (4perdés). In reality 
no doubt the Theban, Thessalian and 
Makedonian cavalry on the right of the 
Persian line rode round the Athenians 
on the left wing, even as the Medo- 
Persian cavalry on the left rode round 
the Lakedaimonians on the Greek right, 
and the two may have met about the 
springs of Gargaphia; it is possible, 
however, that the Greek left, on higher 
ground, or less concerned for Gargaphia, 
suffered less from the medizing Greeks 
than the Greek right from the Persians. 
Only the Thebans are mentioned here : 
with Thessalians and Makedonians the 
Athenians were afterwards on better 


terms. 
It is not very likely that the Greeks 
had been eight days in the second position 


(‘on the <Asopos’) before Mardonios 
adopted these very obvious tactics ; nor 
— very likely that he owed their 
adoption to Theban suggestion. 
6. tpepov tov wmédAquov: cp. c. 18 
supra. 
katnyéovro: sc. ry rrw. Cp. c. 
104 infra, 7. 188 supra. 
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péxpe pdyns, 7d Se aro rovrov mwapadexopevos Iépoas te xad 
Mijdoe pada eoxov of azredeixvuvro aperds. 

Méype pév vuv tdv Séxa sjpepéwy ovdey él wrebv éyivero 41 
rourwy- ws be évdexatn <odu> éeyeyovee Huépn aytTixatnpévoie 
gy Wnataugot, of re 8) "EXXqves rroddp wredves éyeyovecay 


8 padwra B: xara C 
3 év: dAAnjAow: ev x 


7. ¢ pdxys rd. is not inconsistent 
with ovdérepax Bovrdpuera, pdyns Aptac 
above, which plainly refers to a general 
or pitched battle. 

vd) 8 dwd tobrov rwapaSexdpevor : 
in a somewhat different sense 1. 18 
wapadetduevos waph Toff warpds iv 
widepoy wporetxe évrerauévws, Still more, 
2. 166 ra és wédepory érackéove: polva 
wats wapd warpds éxdexduevos. . also 
1. 102 wapedétaro rh» dpyfy. In all 
those cases the predecessor has done 
what the successor is doing. éxdéxerBax 
is the commoner verb with Hdt. : 
7. 211. 2 (UrodéxecOas 0. 21. 15 al. sens.). 

8. pédra toxov: the verb has the 
frequentative form ; cp. 7.119. dda is 
the positive of ua&Adorv and pddcora, and 
seems here to have a corrective, adversa- 
tive, or intensive signification, differenti- 
ating still more emphatically the action 
of the Persians from that of the Thebans. 
It is comparatively rare with verbs: 1. 
93 Odpara 82 yf } Avdly és cvyypagiy ob 
poda Exe, 1. 184 of 8@ (80. Apxover) 
para trav éxouévwy, 1. 181 ert rotry rg 
wipyy Gddos wripyos értBéBnxe, xal Erepos 
pdda éxl rotry, where it very nearly= 
adfis or wddew. Cp. also 7. 11, 186, etc. 

: a significant plural; not 
a number of different virtues, but a 
number of cases of one virtue (co : 
‘derring deeds.” Cp. 1.176 Ad«to de. . 
éwettéyres xal payduevoe SXlyou awpds 
woddovs dperds dwedelxrurro. 


41. 1. rev Sixa fpepdev: viz. the 
eight days specified in c. 89 and the two 
days specified in c. 40 supra. With 
‘ten days,’ however, we reach the 
suspicious Hellenic ‘ week,’ out of which 
the previous smaller items may have 
been extracted! A good deal had 
happened on the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and even on the second (c. 33 supra). 
It is hardly credible that from the third 
to the eighth (at sundown) the Greeks 
had been allowed to goruny their (second) 
position absolutely unmolested, or that, 


41. 2 rovréwy z || <odt> Stein@§ 


if molested, as on the ninth, tenth, 
and twelfth (the eleventh is dropped 
by Hdt. from this point of view, and 
devoted to the oonference between 
Mardonios and Artabazos), they could 
have held out, without either crossing 
the Asopos to do battle, or retreating to 
some third ition, better protected 
from the cavalry. In other words, it is 
very unlikely that so many days elapsed 
in ‘the second position ’ as Hdt. asserts. 

otSty . . rotrey is a formula; cp. 
9, 121, 6. 42. 

2. os 8 évBexdry : 
‘when the eleventh day was come (not 
‘was past’): sc. the eleventh day on 
which the two armies were facing each 
other @& TAarargou, i.e. no doubt 
according to Hdt.’s conception ‘in the 
second position,’ éy rj Unarald&, éxl ry 
*Aowrg, cp. ce. 25, 80, 31, 36 supra. 
But, even if the chronological index is 
to be taken quite strictly, the topo- 
pg eres or enchorial index may admit 
of being stretched a little further, so 
that ¢ Aaracjoc should not merely 
equal ¢» rj TWharad:, but cover the 
ground of al] the operations in Boiotia 
antecedent to the battle. The word, 
indeed, as here used, dvrucatnpévours ty 

rajjot, applies to the Persians 
equally with the Greeks, yet the Persians 
were on the other side of the Asopos, 
which was not even Plataian land. 

8. wold wredves tyeyéveray: this 
assertion cannot be taken to mean that 
the numbers given above in c. 30 had 
by this time been largely exceeded. 

dt. was bound in his muster-roll to 

ive the maximal estimates, and the 
figures there given must be taken to 
cover the accessions here recorded. But 
the apparent inconsequence shows that 
strict order of time or argument cannot 
be assumed in Hdt.’s methods of ex- 
position, and entitles his readers to a 
certain liberty of readjustment, whether 
in the logical or in the chronological 
interest. 
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cal MapSomos mepunpéxtee TH SSpy, evOaita és AOyous HAOov 
5 Mapdouds re 6 ToSpvew xat "ApraBalos o Papvdxeos, bs év 
Odbyorot Tlepoéov hv avnp Soxipos mapa Eép—n. “Bovdevopévov 
Se alde Foav ai yrdpar, 7 pev “AptaBdafov ws ypedv ein 


4 wepenpentee . 
Tw8piw van H.: ywBpview 
yap B || xpeov CPz, van H. 


4, MapSévos wepinpdcree ty Spy: 
for the verb cp. 8. 109; for the con- 
struction rather 4. 154. &dpy is a quasi- 
military term; cp. d»riuarfjcOa above, 
Thuc. 5. 7. 2. But here it means 
perhaps little more or ‘delay’ (da- 
Tp}, cp. duérprpay c. 40). 

és \bye #AGov, ‘had a copveraa- 
tion,’ or conference together. The 
parties to such a proceeding would be 
more or less co-ordinate (like two Roman 
consuls commanding different armies) ; 
nevertheless, on the present occasion, it 
appears that in some way or other the 
authority of Mardonios was superior to 
that of Artabazos; moreover the con- 
ference is not a private dialogue, but 
apparently a council of war, at which 
the chief officers in the army, or 
armies, are present—though Hat. is not 
clear or explicit on this point. How 
purely rhetorical or stylistic the use of 
the patronymic may be is clearly shown 
in the present case; cp. 7. ll etc. For 
Gobryas cp. 7. 2, 5 etc.; for Pharnakes 
8. 126. 

5. dv éMyouer: cp. 4. 52. 

6. BovAevopévwv, not merely the two 
Persians just named, but all those 
present at the Council, who have two 
yvaua. laid before them, that of 
Artabazos, supported by the Thebans, 
and that of Mardonios (which probably 
commended itself to his Persian officers). 

7. & pav "ApraBdfov. The plan of 
Artabazos is to abandon operations in 
the field, to evacuate the fortified camp, 
to retire behind the walls of Thebes, 
and from there—whither it might be ex- 
pected the Greek army would follow—to 
attempt by bribery and corruption the 
realization of the Persian hopes. This 
record is remarkable for several reasons. 

(i.) It implies that there were serious 
misgivings on the Persian side as to the 
issue of a battle. 

(ii.) Its ts that the forward move- 
ment of the Greeks and their occupation 
of the second position gave them some 


. Map&dvos om. R 
6 BovAopévwv B 


5 yoBpview PMarc., Stein: 
7 éray z || pev 


advantage, perhaps threatened the 
Pa position more directly than 
Hdt. appears to ive. As against 
this, however, it seems improbable that 
the tradition, so favourable to the 
Greeks, and especially to the Athenians, 
should have quite forgotten, or missed, 
so important a point in their favour. 

(iii.) Artabazos cannot be exonerated 
from the suspicion of viewing Mardonios 
with jealousy, and subordinating the 
Persian interest to personal schemes and 
rivalries. The story of his subsequent 
action or inaction is astounding. The 
technical relation between the two 
generals is obscure; see below; but, 
whatever it was, Artabazos comes badly 
out of the affair in the sequel, notwith- 
standing a pretty evident bias in his 
favour. 

(iv.) The plan proposed by Artabazos, 
as far as negotiations, bribery and so 
forth are concerned, had already been 
tried ; cp. notes to c. 4 supra. It is said 
to be supported by the Thebans; it is 
indeed their own original idea, cp. c. 2 
supra; but the time surely gone by 
for it now, with the confederate army 
in position before them. If there was 
a medizing party in the Athenian camp 
(Plutarch Arist. 13) there was an Atti- 
cizing section on the other side of the 
Asopos! cp. c. 44 infra. 

(v.) The idea of retiring into Thebes 
is not a sound one, though the prof 
is valuable as implying comparatively 
small numbers on the Persian side. 
Artabazos might, indeed, have acquired 
a respect for Greek fortifications from 
his own failure before Poteidaia (8. 
126-9), but a siege of Thebes could 
hardly have been to the advantage of 
the besieged : the Persian cavalry would 
have been lost; the abandonment of 
the Persian camp on the Asopos was 
morally tantamount to a defeat. 

(vi.) Hdt. places this debate on the 
11th day. But this date may be merely 
a dramatic ruse. The difference of 
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avatevEavras Thy TayiocTny mavta Tov otparoyv iévas és TO 
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"EXAnvas, ‘EXXjvev S¢ padiota és Tods wpoeoted@ras ev That 


8 avafevfavres C 
ouvernvelyGat Cobet 
tovtwr dé B 


opinion between Artabazos and Mardonios 
will not then first have occurred, or 
come to light. It was probably of 


longer standing. What line had 
Artabazos taken when the policy was 
originally proposed by the Thebans, c. 


3 suprat Hdt. may have crystallized 
and misdated a long standing feud and 
difference of opinion. Or has Artabazos 
and his corps darmée ouly just joined 
Mardonios? He has had the whole 
summer for his march from Poteidaia, 
and Mardonios has already offered 
battle. 

(vii.) At this point there are perhaps 
two alternatives recognizable, one or 
other of which Artabazos might have 
advocated. (a) A tactical stratagem. 
Mardonios himself was anxious to draw 
the Greeks across the Asopos: why not 
retire on Thebes, abandoning even the 
camp, with its plate and spoil, for the 
nonce, in order to get the Greeks across 
the river, and to bring about a general 
engagement (cp. Hannibal’s ruse, Livy 
22. 41 f.)? (0) A strategic coup. 
Artabazos may have propos what he 
himself afterwards carried out, retreat, 
the evacuation of Boiotia, perhaps of 
Greece, the preservation of their two 
armies intact for the king's service. 
Artabazos has s special loyalty to 
Xerxes. Events in Asia (movement of 
the Greek fleet, revolt of Babylon, etc.) 
may already have been reported at 
Persian headquarters in Boiotia. Such 
tactics or such strategy Mardonios 
rejected: the first might easily prove a 
failure; the second was failure confessed. 
The time for political and diplomatic 
maneuvring had sone Under the 
circumstances, wi the available 
evidences, one’s sympathies in this 
debate must be with Mardonios. 


9 OnBaiov RV || ré om. S || évnvéxOac RS: 
10 dcarpyoerGar C 
CPz || re om. S: ‘re nal éxmdpara suspecta’ Stein? 


12 8 Kat dpyupev 
13 Tovrewy z: 


8. dvafettavras: cp. 8. 60; but the 
verb here governs =. 7. orparéy, if the 
words are genuine. 


why taxlorny: sc. 636. The phrase 
suggests a longer march than just back 
to ‘Thebes; but it may well be taken 
with dvatevtayras and=ws rdxsora., 
Still, where was the need of harry ! 


vd ra&yos td OnBalov. Thebes 
was a walled city; cp. c. 86 infra. If 
the whole army was going to find ac- 
commodation in Thebes it cannot have 
numbered 800,000. Even 150,000 men 
would have strained the accommodation ! 
But perhaps the northern Greeks were 
expected to go home ; Artabazos himself 
may also have no intention of remaining 
in Boiotia. Thebes might have ac- 
commodated 50,000 men— Mardonios’ 
corps d’armée—as well as its own popula- 
tion. 

Thestatement that there wasabundance 
of food for man and beast (otros, xépros) 
will be contradicted, within twenty-four 
hours, by Alexander of Makedon, c. 45 
infra; but it is probably true for all 
that. Cp. notes ad l. 

9. lrevyvety Gar is of course pl.p. 

10. Saw obviously of 
political intrigue; the active is used, 
not so very differently, c. 94 infra.; 

18. dadopdvovs pndevds, ‘ without 
stint’ (Macaulay), i.e. =doedéws ; cp. 
c. 39 supra. 

Starépwey: distributively. Why 
suspect the plate? Rather than that 
insert woAAd—it was no doubt of gold 
and silver. Cp. 3. 148, and c. 80 in/ra. 

14. rows wpoeorefras: not necessarily 
the formally appointed magistrates, or 
commanders, but the political leaders ; 
mpoordra, cp. 5. 23, 49, ete. 
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42. Gra vow Te Tlepoéwov ypewpévovs cuuBddrew.  TovTou &é 
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15 wpodwoev Naber 16 dvaxuwédvvedoeyv idem, van H. || ovp- 
Bardvras 8 || pév vuv z || éyévero z 18 re om. B: Te xat ayvw- 


poverrépn om. C || ovyytyvwrxopévn a: ovyytvwoKopevov van H. 19 
Kpévoovas apr: Kperroyv 20 orparninv RS 21 awAevvas 


yiver Oat z || ovAAcyopévwy AlPs 
pevous P, van H. 


15. wapadécav: euphemistically for 
x podworew. 

16. 4 adri tylvero xal OnBaley youn : 
(his open) was the same as that of 
the Thebans—i.e. as expressed above 
in c. 2. Hdt. does not mean to say 
that the Thebans now expressed their 
opinion. 

17. 8 wpoaSdéros wiebv rr: it is 
rather insight than foresight, perhaps, 
which the phrase is meant to suggest. 

lov 8é: sc. 4) 8 yroun 
Mapdovlov hy (ellipse, or brachylogy). 
It follows in orat. oblig. Hdt. ap- 
parently means to condemn it, as 
‘stark, obstinate, uneompromising ’—i.e. 
utterly devoid of reasonableness, of the 
spirit of compromise. On dyrwyoctry cp. 
c. 3 supra. wodA@ xptooova corresponds 
with the figures as given by Hdt. (350,000 
#. 110,000), but if true of the real numbers 
would somewhat have mitigated the 
apparently ‘foolish obstinacy’ of Mar- 
donios. If tradition had been content 
to state the figures of Mardonios’ force 
more accurately, his obstinacy might 
have seemed less reasonable. 

20. ocupPdd\ArAav may be constructed 
with ws xpedy ef or such like, under- 
stood out of 4 yrwun Fy, but a looser 
construction, or apposition, were no less 
idiomatic, 

why raxloryy=us rdxyioTa: 80. 
cupBoriyy, 606», or sim. ; cp. 1. 8 supra. 


ya .. dav yxalpav: 
this sentiment sounds, and is Ketper j 


22 B.arGor van H. 23 xpeo- 


to sound, very impious and shocking, 
though as coming from a Persian it 
might be less offensive than in the 
mouth of a Greek ; but then, Mardonios 
should not have had recourse to Hellenic 
divination if he was going to flout it in 
this fashion! y. éav, cp. c. 45 tnfra, 
4. 112 supra. 

22, PrdferBar: vim inferre auspicits, 
Baehr ; permittere ut victimae sibt vim 
afferant, Matthiae: the one taking the 
verb as deponent trans., the other as 
passive. Both uses are found: Soph. 
Antig. 66 Bidfoua rade (pass.), Thue. 8. 
53. 2 rods véuous Pracdpevos (as here ra 
o¢dyia). So also with personal object. 
In a rather different sense, which might 
however work here, Thuc. 4. ll. 4 
Biafouévous thy dwéBaow, 7. 72. 3 
BidcacOa . . rov Exwdouy. Stein notes 
that éxfidterPas would have been clearer. 

28. véup tH lepodov : i.e. it was not 
the Persian custom to submit military 
tactics to the chances of divination. 
There is something of a problem here. 
Persians were probably as superstitious, 
to say the least of it, as Greeks. The 
(apparent) absence of the Magi in the 
army of Mardonios is remarkable. He 
himself is represented as the special 
fautor of Greek religion. He here 
appears in the character of a ‘free- 
thinker,’ like Claudius Pulcher in 249 
B.0. before the battle of Drepana; ep. 
Suetonius, 77. 2. 

42, 2. Suavesvros: a favourite word 
with Hdt. =déody, ep. 8. 126. 
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cvyovray S¢ trav éricdjtev, Tov pev ovK eidorov 


42. 3 éx BaotrAéws C: éx Baccdrjjos 3: om. 8B, Valla: ‘nec fortasse 


genuina’ van H. 
“EAAnvev xai malit Stein® 


4 rovs te tafidpxovs tov per EwvTov edvTwv 
5 npwra CPs 


6 cidotey z || dca- 


POepeovrar P: SapOopedvra: B: SiapOepéovras Paris. 1635 z: SsapOapéovrax 


Gore, ‘and so,’ cp. 7. 118. 

vd kp&ros dye «rd.: the 
statement that Mardonios but not (@AX 
ot) Artabazos was commander-in-chief 
of the army by the king’s commission 
(x), still leaves the exact relations of 
Mardonios and Artabazos an obscure 
problem. (a) 8 126 supra looks as 
though Artabazos held a post directly 
subordinate to Mardonios, inasmuch as 
he was in command of 60,000 of Mar- 
donios’ own select soldiers; but that 

is not convincing, and if 300,000 
is really the figure, not for the force of 
Mardonios but for the king’s grand army 
itself (cp. c. 82 supra), the passage must 
really tell quite the other way. (5) The 
service on which Artabazos is there 
e ed points to an independent com- 
mand, as does also (c) his subsequent 
conduct towards Mardonios oc. 66 infra, 
and (d) the reception which he after- 
wards enjoys at home; had he been 
in a position actually subordinate to 
Mardonios his reception could hard] 
have been so good. Moreover (e) this 
passage itself, closely considered, lends 
weight to the supposition that the two 
commanders were independent of each 
other; Hdt. at any rate has avoided 
saying that Artabazos had to take his 
orders from Mardonios. Is it not 
possible that the exact position of 
neither general is fully or clearly stated ! 
Was the command of Artabazos primarily 
a command in Thrace, and the command 
of Mardonios a command in Hellas, 
south of Olympos? Was Mardonios at 
least more than mere ‘commander’! 
was he governor, or satrap of Hellas, 
for the time being? His Greek ‘allies’ 
(cp. cc. 31, 82 supra) were certainly the 
king’s subjects. It was only their 
presence which gave the army of Mar- 
donios its numerical superiority to that 
of Artabazos. Mardonios is perhaps to 


be thought of as defending his own 
province from an Hellenic invasion ! 

4. weppdpevos adv: so far the 
two Persian commanders have been 
having a private conversation ; but that 
implication is in itself improbable, and 
conflicts with other indications in the 
text, viz. (a) the set speech ascribed to 
Artabazos; (b) the term fSovdevopérwr 
above; (c) the purely inadequate and 
dummy réle assigned to the éwix\rros 
when now at last summoned; (d) the 
obvious probability, and indeed certainty, 
that the commander would confer with 
his officers. We may fairly conclude 
that the Council has really been sitting 
through o. 41, or at least that the wa et 
ments already given represent s es 
made at the Council, even if the two 
chiefa had previously held a private 
colloquy. y 

Tovs rafuipxous Trav reldev: the 
term reAéapyxos (cp. reAdpxns) is hardly 
found ; the ‘taxiarchs,’ or captains, of 
the ré\y, or squadrons, are here ap- 
parently the Persian and other native 
officers, cp. 8. 67, the dpxovres of the 
army-list in Bk. 7, cp. 7. 81, as 
distinguished from the Strategoi of the 
Greeks, i.e. the Boiotarchs, the Aleuadai, 
Alexander of Makedon, Harmokydes 
the Phokian, and so Aer ‘ 

5. dpéra & m xtd.: this inquiry by 
Mardonios would have been singularly 
tactleas in form and in substance, if it 
had really been addressed to the officers 
above indicated, Persian as well as Greek, 
summoned ad hoc. ‘Know ye any 
prediction that we Persians are to be 
utterly destroyed here in Hellas?’ 
Stein® accordingly would emend the 
passage, cp. App. Crit. But did Hdt. 
reason so closely ! 

7. tav érucdfyrev: well rendered by 
Macaulay, ‘those summoned to council,’ 
cp. 7. 8, 8 101. The general, or 
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overnor, has his éwixAyro, like the 
ing. (The word cannot here be evacu- 
ated of meaning, or reduced to éwcxAn- 
Oéyrwy or érixdAfrwv yevouévwv.) The 
Persians (rév ) would mostly be 
ignorant of the Greek oracles, the Greeks 
(r@v 84) might know them, but ‘did 
not consider it safe’ (&v ddey 88 ob 


did he 
speak in Persian, or in Greek? The 
speech ascribed to him still further 
complicates the situation. ‘There is a 
prophecy to the effect that the Persians 
after coming to Greece must sack the 
temple in Delphi, and thereafter perish 
to the last man. We shall not sack the 
temple: as far as that is concerned, 
then, we are safe enough.’ Mardonios 
might have gone on to show some 
gags cause for expecting a victory ; 

e has done that (privately !) already to 
Artabazos, viz. (1) the Persian army is 
superior to the Greek ; (2) there is no 
time to be lost, for the Greek army is 
increasing day by day; (3) it is the 
Persian way to assume the offensive, to 
deliver the attack. 

The present anecdote has very little 
to say to the situation at Plataia; it is 
not so much part of the story of Plataia, 
as part of the Apology of Delphi. It 
explains the fact—a fact so very awkward 
for Delphi by and by—that Delphi 
escaped pillage at the hands of the 
Persians. The explanation is good in 
itself, but it is completely at variance 
with the other and more brilliant ex- 
planation and apology already given, 
viz. the story of the Persian attack on 
Delphi, and the miraculous preservation 
of the temple and its contents, 8. 35-39. 
Both stories cannot be true, though 
both may be false. To suppose that if 
the Persians, a year before, had done 
their best to plunder Delphi, Mardonios 
would have urged this line of argument, 
in order to cheer and encourage his 
Council of War, is absurd (the rather, 


as the Delphic god takes the will for 
the deed, 6. 86). But this critique 
might only be one point more against 
the story in Bk. 8, in itself already 


incredible. Is the story here true? It 
is improbable. Its apologetic tendency 


condemns it. The improbability of the 
Persian commander-in-chief urging such 
a line of argument in any case remains. 
Hdt. himself adds that there was no 
such oracle: the oracle cited he refers 
to another connexion. Last, not least, 
considering the real situation in 480- 
79 B.c., there is hardly room or occasion 
for such an oracle, much less for such 
a scene in the Persian camp as this 
anecdote involves; it is, in the truest 
sense, a huge anachronism. Delphi, if 
not actually on the Persian side, was on 
the side of the Greeks who were on the 
Persian side, cp. 7. 182. The question 
of a Persian sack of Delphi can hardly 
have been a real question at the time ; 
Xerxes and Mardonios were more likely 
to be making offerings at Delphi—like 
Datis at Delos in 490 B.c., cp. 6. 97— 
than ee the shrine. It may 
fairly be concluded that this anecdote, 
though not involving physical impossi- 
bilities, is not more true, in a strictly 
historical sense, than the other. 

11. Adyrow is prima facie a prose 
utterance (yet op. rerornuévoy in next 
c.); the oracle, then, will hardly be a 
Delphic response. It cannot, however, 
be (as Stein suggests) due to Onomakritos 
(cp. 7. 6), for he communicated no 
oracle o¢dAua pépory rp BapBdpy. Mar- 
donios might be supposed to have had 
it through Mys his commissioner. Cp. 
8. 133 ff. Baehr points out that Euri- 
pides, Bakch. 1336, has this oracle (or 
this anecdote?) in view: dray 82 Aoklov 
xpnoripioy dsiaprdcwo., vbcrow &Pdr0y 
wddw oxihoovcr (sc. ol BapSapo). If so, 
he has ‘harmonized’ it with the story 
in 8. 35 ff. Here there is no vécros. 

xpedv dors. after for: Adycow is a 
little curious and clumsy: if maintained, 
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Staprdcas to ipoy ro dv Aeddoiot, peta S€ tHv Staptayny 


atroNtoGat mwavras. 


a ‘4 A 
nets Tolvuy avTo TovTO émioTdpevar ovTe 


ipev emt to ipov [rodro] otte ériyetpyoopev Seapratew, 


Taurns te elvexa Tijs airins ovK amrodedpueda. 


@orTe vpéwy is 


Scot tuyydvovet ebvoot eovres Ilépoyot, Hder0e rodde ecivexa 


ws qeptecopévous Hyéas “EA jvor.” 


Tatra odu eltras Sevrepa 


é€onpawe tmapaptécoOai te mwavra Kai evxpivéa trocéeoOar ws 
4 lad A fol 4 
dua nuépn TH ersovoy cuuBorgRs eooperns. 


Todrov 8 Syaye tov ypnopov, tov Mapdcvos elre és 48 


Ilépcas éyew, és ‘IWdupiods te nad tov "Evyyedéwov otpariv 


olda metrompévov, adX ovx és Ilépaas. 


arya Ta pev Bands 


és taurny thy payny [dort] meronpéva, 


12 dpraynv 8 


13 ovrot re z 


14 rovro Stein, van H.: 


om. 8, Holder: seclusi 15 ravrne C 17 wepuropévous R: 
aepre(opevovs SV 18 éojpeve R: éojpnve SV || evprxpevea B: 


evxpiva S 19 ovpBovdAns R 
éyxeXcov B: éyxéAcwr 


3 rade pev B 


43. 2 rwv B || eyyeAewv R: 


4 éori post Baxi& z: 


om. C, Gaisford, van H.: secl. Stein?, Holder 


it would show that the ad, ar signifi- 
cance of xpew» was virtually forgotten. 
But alas for thee, Mardonios! odre és rd 
peréwecra otre és 7d wapaurixa viv Kara- 


apotteas dworpdrwy 7rd xpedy yerécOu 


(cp. 7. 17). 
15. Te ve elvexa alrlys 
seems to admit that there tnight be 


other grounds for apprehension—which 
Mardonios would of course, if this story 
were true, have proceeded to remove. 
Cp. roide efvexa just below. 

18. ebdxpiia wovksofa.: apparently 
in a physical, not a merely psychical 
sense. Our naval order ‘to olear the 
decks foraction’ is superficially analogous. 
Xenophon, Oikon. 8. 19, makes Ischo- 
machos say that ‘there should be a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place,’ Sri cal xurpas gnul edpvOnov 
dalvecOa edxpivas Kemévas. 


19. hyéog TH driotcy: i.e. the 12th. 
Cp. c. 41 supra. 

43. 1. és Ildpous txav, ‘to apply to 
the Persians’; cp. 6. 19. 

2. és "DAvpwts re xal rov ‘“Eyxatdov 
orpardy ol8a weroinpivoy, ‘I know to 
have been com (in verse) with 
reference to Illyrians, that is to say, 
the Enchelean host.’ ‘Encheleus’ was 
apparently (according to Appian, Jilyr. 
a the eldest son of Illyrios. e 
‘Encheleis’ are mentioned 5. 61 as a 


folk among whom the ‘ Kadmeians’ took 
refuge when driven out of Thebes by the 
Argives, ‘in the days of Laodamas son 
of Eteokles.’ Pausanias too (9. 5. 8) 
represents Kadmos himself as having 
retired to dwell among the Illyrian tribe 
of Encheleans, leaving the Theban throne 
to his son Polydoros. Strabo 326 places 
the '"Eyxé\cca, ofs xai LecapnOlous xa- 
Aovor, in the Hinterland of Epidamnos 
and Apollonia, and adds that éy rots 
"Eyxerdclas ol Kaddpou cat ‘Appovlas 
dxéyova Fpxov cal rd pvbevéneva rep 
auray éxet Selxvvrac. Apollodoros (3. 5. 
4) gives the story of Kadmos. The 
‘Encheleis’ were at war with the 
‘ Illyrians,’ and had an oracular promise 
of victory if they took Kadmos and 
Harmonia as leaders: they obeyed and 
obtained victory. Subsequently, how- 
ever, Kadmos and Harmonia were meta- 
morphosed into serpents. This is the 
story utilized by Euripides, where he 
shows acquaintance with the oracle as 
al hte by Hdt. in this place; cp. 
Bakehai (ed. Sandys) 1380-1339. For 
ol8a here see below. 

3. 7a BéxcS&: sc. Gry. On 
Bakis cp. 8 20. The ué here has no 
corresponding 84. So too raira pér just 
below. pas 

4. va vhy pdxny is curious, as 
it apparently refers to the battle of 
Plataia, still to come. 
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tiny 8 én @eppwdovrTs nal "Acwr@ rexeroin 
‘EAAjvav avvodov nat BapBapodwvov ivyny, 

Th woANo) mecéovrat imrép Nayedly Te popoy TE 
tofopopwv Mrydav, Stay aloipov juap éréXOy,— 


le) 4 
taita pev nal wapardyjow TovTolo, adAda Movoaip éyorra 


10 ota és Ilépoas. 


re xat UAloavros. 


6 5¢ @epuddav rrotapos pier perakd Tavaypns 


Mera S¢ rv éreiparnow trav xpnonav Kal Tapaiveru 
thy éx Mapédoviou viE re éyivero cal és dudaxds érdocorro. 


e 


@S 


S¢ mpoow ris vuxtés mpoedknrato Kal jovxin te édoxee 





5 Beppddsorov R 


8 écisov B 
érnputnaw C 2 éyévero Sz 
Stein®: qovyxine B: Hovydy 

5. Xexeroly of the Asopos is 


Homeric: Ji. 4. 383. 

6. obvoSov: cp. c. 27 supra. 

t is a rare word, found also 
ap. Soph. Philok. 741; cp. verb litew 
Tr. 784. The Homeric form is lvypés, 
il, 18. 572. 

7. Adyxeolv re pdpoy te, ‘ beyond 
what destiny and fate decree.’ — 
‘Lachesis’ does not appear in Homer ; 
but dwép udpow is Homeric, Od. 1. 34. 

8. alowsov fpap: Homerum quoque 
redolet, Baehr ; cp. Jt. 8. 72, etc. 

9. Movealy : p- 7. 6 supra. 

10. oa: cp. 1. 3 supra. The two 
are remarkable, the rather as they 
hardly refer to exactly the same kind of 
knowledge. Had Hdt in his hands a 
ms. copy of the poems and prophecies of 
Musaios, or whence his assurance of per- 
sonal knowledge in this case? His asser- 
tion that the prediction (said to have been) 
referred by Mardonios to the Persians in 
truth referred not to them but to the 
Encheleians is a question of interpreta- 
tion. Here we may suppose an ante- 
cedent visit to Delphi, and even the 
correction of a previous error. This 
chapter has many marks of being an 
insertion, an interpolation: if from the 
author’s own hand, then not as part of 
the first or original draft of the work ; 
cp. Introduction, § 9. Two further 
points are of special interest in Ps 
to the Aéyiov. (1) It is an ‘unfulfilled’ 
prophecy ; a prophecy, indeed, designed 
to defeat its own fulfilment. (2) It 
exhibits the possibility and the practice 
of transferring predictions from one 
event to another as might suit. 


7 woAAy B GroAAq ap. Gaisf.) || Adxeoi RV 
9 rovrows om. S || Movoaiov Bekker 44. 1 


e 


3 mpoveAyAarto B || yovyin re B, 


& S& Ge rh. : the geo- 
graphical gloss is added to explain the 
name in the oracle above. On the river 
cp. 0. 27 supra. Plutarch (Dem. 19, cp. 

27) shows that the ‘Sibylline’ 
verse 77s ért Gepuwdovre pdyys awdvevie 
vyevoluny could be interpreted of the 
battle of Chaironeia, in 338 B.c. On 
Tanagra cp. c. 15 supra. 

11. TdAtoavros. Glisas appears in 
the Catalogue (J7. 2. 504) in one line 
with Plataia. Its ruins are placed by 
Pausanias (9. 19. 2) off the road from 
Thebes to Chalkis, seven stades to the 
north of Teumesos, under Mount Hypatos. 
It was famous as the scene of a battle 
between the Argives, i.e. Epigonol, and 
the Thebans (1. 44. 4 eto.). Pausanias 
names the Thermodon beside it. Cp. 
Strabo 412 [Nlecavyra 5¢ Aéyet xarouxlay 
év rp ‘Trdry Spa. . rrhovov Tevpyocod 

. @ bworlxra 1rd ’Admory xadodperory 
wedlov. 

44. 1. rihv br v Tey ov : 
& curious expression, for ‘inquiry about, 
or after, the oracles’—referring to 
Mardonios’ inquiry in c. 42 supra. For 
the word cp. 6. 67. The wapalverrs is 
also to be found in c. 42 supra. 

2. ee .: & very simple 
parataxis, cp. 7. 21. 

és dudaxds éraéccoyro apparently 
ree to both sides, and means practi- 
cally that they retired to quarters, 
bivouacked, instead of continuing in 
battle-array, gvAach being guard-duty, 
etc. Cp. also c. 51 infra, and here just 
below. On the division of the watches 
see note to c. 51 below. 


3. wpdow tis vuKTds mpodfAaro: a 
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elvas ava ta otparoreda xal pddtota of dvOpwrot elvas ev 
ive, Thvicatta mpocedacas ima mpos tas pudaxds TAS 5 
"A@nvalwv “ArdéEavdpos o “Apuytew, otpatnyés tre eoy xat 
Baothets Maxedovav, édl{mro toics orparnyoios és Adyous 
Oey. tdv dé dvdrAdxwov of pev redves tapéuevov, of & 
EJeov emi rods otparyyous, éMovres Se Edeyov ws dvOpwros 
qeoe er trrmov éx rod orpatorédou tod Mydwy, bs GAXNO péey 10 
ovdey Tapayuuvot eros, otpatyyovs Sé avopdtov e0érew gpyot 
és Adyous €AGeiv. of 88 érel tadta Feoveav, avrixa eltrovro 45 
8 5: &B 


5 ras A@nvaiwy: tov “A@nvalwy Pz 10 qxee Marc, z 


11 ééXewv ogi C: 


éxovro CPz 


neuter construction, with a correct 
temporal pluperfect: mudtwm noctis 
processerat. Cp. 2. 121 ws dé rpbow fy 
ris wuxrés. Copied by Sallust, Jug. 21 
ubi plerwmque noctis processit. The 
whole phrase és 82. . év 6rvq is a para- 
phrase for ‘the second watch,’ cp. c. 51 
tnfra. 

5. rds gvAakds tds "AOyvaley: the 
feminine ¢v\axch may be either collective 
(cp. 4 Urwos) or local; the plural here 
suits the latter meaning: the outposts, 
vedettes. Cp. |. 2 supra. ' 

6. "Adav5, & “Aptvres «rh. If 
the patronymic might have been em- 
ployed here for the sake of clearness and 
style, yet the full description added is 
rather de trop, after the many previous 
accounts of Alexander (7. 178-5, 8. 34, 
186 ff., cc. 1, 4, 8 supra), and points 
rather to the independent Attic, or phil- 
Attic source, from which this part of 
the narrative is obviously derived. The 
Makedonians were posted on the Persian 
right, opposite the Athenians ; cp. c. 31 
supra. 

7. B{ywro: cp. c. 37 supra. 

roto. orpatyyoto:: in spite of c. 
28 supra Alexander knows that there is 
more than one Strategos in the Athenian 
quarters. Stein says, ‘probably all ten 
were in camp, cp. 6. 103’—but what 
then of Xanthippos, and his probable 
colleague, or colleagues, on the fleet? 
(cp. c. 114 infra). And was there no 
Strategos left in Salamis ! 

Adyous dOdv: he wishes to 
communicate, to converse with them, 
but there is no question of a discussion 
or a debate, cp. c. 41 supra. 

8. rav 8 gudidxev: the good, 
efficient, vigilant, shrewd Athenian 


eOeAes odiow Marc.: é0érec pyoi z 


45. 1 


picket! Most of them stay—to kee 
an eye on Alexander (whom they aa 
not recognize), while two or three ran 
(E@cov) to headquarters with the message. 
Probably there was an officer who gave 
the proper directions, and the action 
was not all quite so spontaneous and 
democratic as it reads. 

9. dv@pewos is not complimentary 
to the king: it suggests a barbarian. 
Perhaps of dy@pwra up above has a 
special reference to the same side, whose 
vigilance Alexander had of course ex 
hypothesi to avoid ; or it might contrast 
with the beasts, who were perhaps 
awake, bat did not matter. 


11. wapayvpvot: cp. 8. 19. 


orparnyous 8 dvopdtey: certain! 
not all ten of them, but a selection! If 


only Hdt. had done as much! The 
only Strategoi for this year whom he 
names are Aristeides (c. 28 supra) and 
Xanthippos (c. 114 wmyra). Plutarch 
(Aristetd. 20) adds for Plataia two 
names, Leokrates and Myronides. It is 
hardly likely that Aristeides was but 
tplros atrés with so large a force under 
arms. The Athenian democratic theory 
was that all battles were soldiers’ battles, 
and that generals did not count for 
much, and needed not to be remembered, 
unless they were killed. Where was 
Themistokles, for example, all this 
time? Was he with Xsnathippos on the 
fleet? Thuc. 1. 90 disproves it. Was 
he with Aristeides in the camp! Was 
he in Salamis with the women and 
children? The Athenians forgot to 
say—forgot even to say whether he was 
one of the Strategoi this year at all. 

45. 1. of 84: the two, three, or more, 
‘named’ by Alexander. It is not said 
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és Tas gudakds: aixopévorot 52 deve AdéEavdpos- Tdde. 
“ dvdpes ‘AOnvaio, rwapabnnny ipiv ra erea tdébe riPepuas, 
aTroppnta ‘ovevpevos mpos pndéva Aéyew tuéas GAdov Fh 
Tlavoavinv, un pe xai Siadbeipnre: ov yap dv edeyor, ec pon 
peyddws dxndounv cuvarrdons tis “EXAdSos. atros te yap 
"EXXnv yévos ecipt tapyaiov nal avr’ érevbépns SedovrAwpevny 
ovx Ay €Oéroups copay Thy ‘“EdAdba. Aéyw 5é wy Sti Mapdovi—p 
Te Kal TH oTpaTin TA chdyta ov SvvaTas KaTaDvpa yevécBat- 
wddat yap dv cudyerbe. viv Sé of Sédoxta: tra pev ohdyia 
dav yalpew, aw hpépn S& StadpwoKxovon cupBodrnv srocéerOas ° 


i 


2 6S 3 rade ta éreaB || téOnue Marc. 5 xai om. CPz 
|| ov S€ yap z 7 €XevOepins Marc. 8 édouus B || 5) Krueger 
10 5é of om. R || pev ra RV (pev om. S ap. Gaisf.) 11 apa 8, Holder, 
van H., || Suapwoxoton: A?: Stadacxovon: AJB: Stadavoxovey reliqui, 


Holder || cvpBovdAnv B 


they had to be roused. Everything is 
wide-awake in the Athenian camp. 

2. rag gvAaxds is practically here 
locative, and feminine, cp. cc. 44. 2, 98. 22. 

: v5 Alex- 
ander’s address is given in orat. recta. 
It appears to be made up in essentials 
out MY Mardonios’ in orat. oblig., c. 41 
supra; the change is purely stylistic, 
and the one speech doubtless as un- 
authentic as the other. If there were 
anything to choose, it would not be in 
favour of this one. Alexander is the 
only speaker at this interview with the 
Strategoi; they supply a passive audi- 
ue it A not con ae it ate mono- 
ogue. Alexander may have spoken good 
Greek, with a Makedonian hil : a few 
solecisms in his reported language would 
have lent it verisimilitude. 

3. Gvbpes °A t: strictly correct, 
had he sid addressing the Boule or 
Ekklesia, as in 8. 140. The Gp»dpes 
gains point from the d»@pwros in the 
previous chapter. 

xyy tena, ‘I deposit,’ ‘I 
entrust, perhaps without recall; cp. 
6. 73 w. wapariderrat. 

4. & wovedpevos : sc. Ta Exea, 
‘as a solemn secret’; cp. c. 94 infra. 
awpds pnddva Adyay is exegetical. 

4 Ilavoav(ny: Pausanias is here 
recognized as the sole commander-in- 
chief. The need for this strict secrecy 
is not apparent: so long as no one on 
his own side knew, Alexander was safe. 
When this story came up Pausanias had 


been called to his account and was 
beyond further inquiry (except by necro- 
mancy); and as none of the other Greeks 
had been told of the matter, owing to 
this solemn precaution, it was no use 
their saying they had never heard of it ! 
Thus the story provides its own Apolo- 


getics ! 

6. cuvawdons ths “EXAdBos, ‘of 
Hellas collectively’: no mere geographical 
expression, cp. 7. 157. 

atrdés re yap” EXAny dl: ac- 
cording to the story in 8. 137 and the 
judgement of the Hellanodtkat 5. 22. 
Cp. notes ad U.c. 

7. tépyatov: i.e. ‘originally’; op. 
1. 56 7d dpyatov, 1. 173 rwdpyxaior, ete. 
Here=ré dvexd der. 

8. (Aéyeo) 8 dv resumes or emphasizes 
the point at which he is driving; cp. 


7, 145. be ie 
ve kal Ty orpariy, ‘to 
Mardonios and his army.’ is 
9. ob Sévarar, ‘refuse,’ ‘will not,’ 
‘cannot be got to. .’; cp. 7.184. A 
strictly sacral non possunt. 
xaraSéura: cf. 5. 39, of the heart's 
desire. An intimate word, warmer than 
the cadd, éxir#dea of c. 37 supra. 
10. yep ‘(for) otherwise.’ 
oxras: the perfect of absolute 
acres Syraly a ee 
ll. Gy tadwonotoy : i.e. 
at dawn 7 aay ths 12th day; cp. 
8. 86 and c. 42 supra ad /. 
yy worler Oa: : 
Aptar, or Apyew. 


ie. pdxys 
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KaTappmdnce yap pu) wWhedves auArExOiTe, as éyw ecixdto. 
mpos Tatra érousdterbe. hy Se dpa trepBddytas TH cupBor)y 
Mapdovos cad pt) tovénrat, Memapéere pévovtes* ddrvyéov yap 
ode tueptwoy Dreirrerar aitia. tw 82 ipiv o worepos 55e xara 
voov Tedeuricy, pvnoOjvar twa yp Kal cued erevOepmaros 
mépt, 8s “EXdjvev elvexa orm Epyov mapdBonoy épyacuat vrd 
arpoOuuins, érwv tpiv Snraoar tiv Sidvorav tHv Mapdoviov, 
iva py erurécwor ipiv éEalpyns of BadpBapos pu) mpocdexo- 
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12 xarappwdynxe P: xarappwdjxee B || ovAAcyHre B: cuvayOire 2 


13 apa AB 
oAiya S: dAtywv ceteri 
van H.: rovro 7d épyov ovrw 2 


14 xai pr) wocnrat del. van H.: roujpras 8, Holder || 
16 éué OC 


17 épyov ovrw, Holder, 
19 éfaidyns om. B (ot BdpBapor 


éfaigyyns P) || 42) cum rasura P: pa S¢ Mare. 





12. xa: xe yap xrX.: a clear 
assertion or admission of the formidable 
number of the Greek forces. There was 
no need for conjecture about the view of 
Mardonioe; he has expressly stated it 
c. 41 supra (ex hyp. to Artabazos !). 

18. dpa, ‘as is not likely’: of the leas 
probable alternative cp. 7. 10, etc. 

14. ph woulyras: the negative here 
seems to coalesce with the verb to form 
a single idea, the conditional 4 being 
remote (but not so clearly as in cases 
where od might be used). 

: & word put again into 

Alexander's mouth, 5. 19. 
6X yap 4 Aelsreras 
ster I i statement were slg 
would supply another good ground for 
the icapatiados of Mardonios to do battle. 
It is contrary, and even contradictory, to 
the statement in c. 41 supra, and looks 
like either a deliberate lie on the part of 
Alexander (hardly in the spirit of the 
iece), or an oversight on the part of 
dt. Rawlinson thought this statement 
could not be true. Stein limits it to 
‘the magazines on the Asopos,’ but 
admits there was plenty in Thebes. 
Blakesley refuted this epee of contrast 
by anticipation: ‘‘ With the superiority 
in cavalry . . it would have been per- 
fectly easy to maintain uninterrupted 
communication between Thebes and the 

army in camp.” 

15. qv &.. : an end to the 
war acceptable to the Greeks was in 
sight ; on the Persian side victory was 
anything but assured. This is the fifth 
clear admission of the fact as recognized 
before the event; cp. cc. 41-42 supra. 


VOL. I PT. I 


The ‘ hedging’ of Alexander, as a fact, is 
the real evidence. 

16. rw: cp. 8. 109. 

Deters : this sugges- 
tion that Alexander pleaded beforehand 
with the Athenians for deliverance from 
the Persian at their hands is in the 
true style of Attic afterthought. The 
Athenians are the ‘liberators’ from the 
Persian, and not from the Persian alone, 
cp. 8. 142. (But in Makedon, or at least 
in Thrace, the Spartans are by and by 
to bring ‘liberty ‘ from the Athenians ; 
ep. Thac. 4. 85.) 

17. “EAAfqvev dvaa: Alexander is 
moved by the best motives, thinking 
mainly of the general interests. 

oGre Stein takes with sapd- 
Bodor, op. 7. 46, where, however, no 
word intervenes between ofrw (bis) on 
the one hand and the adjective (and 


subet.) on the other. 
: bold, hazardous, 


reckless. Aloo of persons, Aristoph. 
Wasps 192, Diodor. 19. 3. 2 giroxlyduvos 
. Kal rapdBodos éy rais udyais. 


rf pad ne éwd wpod. : cp. c. 87. 
18. Sravorav (cp. 8. 97): the plan to 
attack on the following morning. 

19. tva ph awrA. The concern of 
Alexander lest the Greeks should be 
taken unawares is a doubtful compli- 
ment, and an inconsequence. According 
to the context, they had been for ten days 
facing the Persians in battle-array, and 
anxious that the enemy should cross the 
Asopos and attack them ; on the morrow 
they were to have their wish at last. 

is (1) a doubtful form for 
dtawlyns, as in 1. 74, 87; (2) omitted in 
Z 


20 pévorol Ko. 
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6 pev TavTa 


, a 
elras amndavve oricw és To otparoredov Kal THY éwvrToU 


raf. 


Oi 8 otparnyol trav ‘AOnvalwv édovres eri to Seftov 


xépas édeyov Ilavoavin ra wep jeovoay 'Arefdvdpov. 


& de 


ToUT@ TH) AOyp KaTappwdycas Tors Tlépcas deye rade. 
“rel tolvuy és 70 % cupBorr yiveras, duéas pev ypeov eott 
5 tos "AOnvalovs oriva: cata rtovs Ilépoas, nyéas Se xara 
tovs Bowwrovs te xal tovs xar tyéas retaypévous ‘EXAnvenr, 
Tavoe elvexa’ tyets erlatacbe tovs Mydouvs xab tv paynv 


21 dwéAavvey B 
abesse malit van H. 
oracGat BR 


one group of mss.; (3) tautologous and 
gloss-like in this passage. 

20. & *Ar\gayv: 6 Maxedév : 
Alexander in thus announcing himself 
appears to forget that Aristeides and the 
men of Athens were thoroughly familiar 
with his appearance, if only from his 
embassy to Athens in the previous 
winter; cp. 8. 136 ff. The two stories 


are of course from independent sources - 


(though both Atticist). 

The historical credibility of this inter- 
view is not high. Certainly, if an 
such interview or communication took 
place between Alexander of Makedon 
and the Athenian Strategoi, the gist 
and purport of it were widely different 
from this report. Possibly there was 
at Plataia some kind of understand- 
ing between the Makedonian and the 
Athenians. He had been to Athens, or 
to Salamis, a while before, and may have 
seen reason to think that Mardonios had 
anything but an easy task before him. 
To play off the Greeks and the Persians 

nst each other was the obvious policy 
of Makedon. The Athenians may have 
used the opportunity to come to an 
understanding with the king. He may 
have had information of the troubles in 
Asia (revolt of Babylon, etc.). The 
remarkable success with which, in the 
subsequent battle, the Athenians dispose 
of 50,000 men opposed to them, and 
their comparative immunity during the 
occupation of ‘the second position,’ 
suggest the idea that matters were not 
pressed inst them. For that they 
may have had to thank Alexander, who 
was posted on the Persian right. 


46. 4 yxpewv CPz, van H. 
6 re om. aC 


5 tous A@nvaiovs 
7 etvexey Mare. z || emt- 


46. 1. of 88 orparnyol trav Abnvaler : 
i.e. Aristeides and his colleagues—or 
so many of them as were present—went 
to the right wing, the army bivouacking 
in order of battle. They have cut a 
very poor figure in the previous inter- 
view, acting the part of mere dammies. 

2. TLaveav(y: no account being taken 
of Euryanax, in spite of c. 10 supra. 
Pausanias is terror-struck at the report ! 
Not a Laconian touch. His speech, like 
that of Alexander just before, is given 
in orat. recta. 

4. és 4& 4 ocupBodd ylverar: cp. 38. 
85 ris éxcovons juépns 6 dyar jutr éorl. 
The present is rhetorical. In this case 
the argument is double: that the battle 
is to take place (at dawn) is a reason for 
the tactical move; that it is not to take 
place until dawn gives time to execute 
the proposed manceuvre. 

6. . . ‘EAAfwov: including the 
Makedonians, whose medism throughout 
is minimized as much as possible. 

7. révSe dvexca: the reasons given 
for the change of front, or exchange of 
positions, are incredible. The experi- 
ence of the Mapa@wrondxya, as a taunt, 
might have come very well from a 
Spartan after the wainglovioas boasting 
of the Athenians in c. 27 supra (op. 
notes ad Z.), but as a serious argument 
by a Spartan commander for such a 
maneuvre as proposed here, it is 
virtually inconceivable. Nor, on the 
other hand, could a Spartan have 
aden Ag athe the Spartan achieve- 
ment at Thermopylai as Pausanias here 
does. True, the Soattans at Thermopylai 
had all perished (Aristodemos who is at 
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autov dy Mapadave payecdpevor, nets 5¢ drespol te cipery 

nat dbaées rovtwv tay dpydpav: Xraprintéwy yap ovdels 

mwereipntat Mrdwv, nets 5€ Bowwrdy nal @eccarav Eutrecpar 10 
eiuév. GX avadaBovras ta Gra ypedv dott iévac tpéas 
pev és trode TO Képas, nuéas Se és TO evwvupov.” mpos 82 
tadra elrav ot ‘AOnvaion tdde. “‘xal avrotos piv mddat 
an apyns, émeite elSouev xar tpéas taccopévous rods 
Ilépoas, ev vom éyévero eiveity taitra ta wep tpeis pOdvres 
mpodpépete’ GANA appwoéopev pu tiv ovx Hdées yévwvTas of 
Aoyou. eel S dy avrol euvicOnte, nal Hdouévoror piv ot 
AOyot yeyovacs walt Erouwor eipev trovev tabra. a 8 47 


5 


8 avréwy z || év: éri Pz 9 rovréwy z || Tav avépwr (-éwv V) 
Tovréwy B 10 Se: rea 11 dAAa a || xpewv CPz, van H. 
13 eira: z, van H. 15 ravra van H. 16 rpordépere Cobet, 


van H. || aAAd ydép 8, Holder, van H. || yivwvrac RV: yivovrar 8 17 


vpiv RVz 18 éroipor CPz 
Plataia, alone excepted, c. 71 infra), 
but in so doing bad shown how im- 
mensely superior they were to the best 
Persian troo The story here is pure 
Atticism. ot content with having 
bested the Arkadians, the Athenians 
must make Sparta too confess her 
inferiority. There may have been some 
tactical mancuvre on which this fable 
was hung (cp. next c.), but as it stands 
it is a transparent fiction. 

The main contrast throughout the 
speech is between the Athenians (ipéas 
pev . . pets . . vduéas wév) and the 
Spartans (judas b¢ . . auets Se (dis). . 
huéas 8é). 

tots MiSous kal riv paxny 
atrayv: ‘Medes’ here equals or covers 
‘Persians.’ dyn, ‘style of fighting’ ; 
ep. 5. 49. 

8. tv Mapadav.: this homage to 
Marathon, beside which Thermopylai is 
not worth mentioning, comes with 
double effect from a Spartan’s lips! 

9. 48afs with gen. ret, 2. 49, 5. 90; 
cp. ddafuwr 8. 65; the gen. pers. is 
apperently unique.  Pausanias uses 
aybpay, not d»Opwxwy. The speaker 
becomes a little involved in his anxiety 
to make the utter inferiority of the 
Spartans clear; the second ypeis dé is 
virtually the d¢ with resumed subject, a 
false antithesis (the real being Mjduv 
nev repo Bowriv 8é Eurecpor) ; but the 
running antithesis between dspeis and 
ypets helps to determine the phraseology. 


Zraprinriey . . Mfsev: this 
statement not only ignores the story 
of Thermopylai, but implies that any 
fighting so far in Boiotia has not been 
done by the Spartans; and moreover 
that their observation has taught them 
nothing of the Persian warfare. How, 
then, has their experience of Boiotians 
and Thessalians been gained? What 
fighting had any dead or living Spartan 
done with Boiotians? The only recorded 
engagement with Thessalians (5. 63, 64) 
was rather an unfortunate precedent ! 
Of course, if Pausanias really said all 
this, it might show how desperately 
hard up he was for an excuse. 

18. abroto: tty . . bv vd tyévero 
dareiy tara: i.e. to make the proposal 
you have just made. (The formula 
carries further, and may serve to hint 
that the story stands, almost self- 
confessed, an Attic fabrication.) @dwres 

‘have anticipated us in 


proposing.’ 
wodas én” doxfis, rather re- 
dundant; and the date only goes back 


at most ten days. 4 i 
16. dppedlope : x 

yévevra: is not a ra case of the double 
negative idiom p od, the od in this case 
simply coalescing with 73ées into a single 
idea=dnddes (cp. od diAlas c. 4 supra). 
8’ dv, much as inc. 45 supra. nal. . 
wal, the strong co-ordination, cp. c. 26 


supra. *Sopdvoirs fpty, cp. 8. 101. 10 
supra. 
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Nperxe auporépoot ravra, nos te Suehawe nai Stadddooorto 





47. 2 9 dore R || SidAacov R: didAacoov SV 





47. 2. hGs te Suébawe wal SadrAdo- 
cwovro tds réfus: the dawn of the twelfth 
day, according to the Journal, cp. cc. 
41, 44 supra. The grammatical para- 
taats is observable, cp. 7. 217 qws re 5} 
Sidpawe xal ot éyévorro éx’ dxpwrnply roo 
Bpeos. The tenses are important; it 
does not appear that the exchange of 

itions was ever fully carried out 

tween the Spartans and Athenians: 
dawn broke and found them still engaged 
in the manceuvre. fd wo , too, 
is imperfect. (Blakesley’s trans. is 
misleading : “with the very break of day 
they changed their respective positions. ”) 
Hdt. indeed does not expressly say that 
the mancuvre was not sarciedl out; he 
leaves, however, the impression that it 
was not carried out, but was 
arrested, by the rapid counter-develop- 
ment on the Persian side, which showed 
Pausanias that his purpose had been 
discovered. 

This chapter perhaps conceals a great 
mystery. Presumably there was an 
excuse in fact for the story of the 
exchange of positions. Some mancuvre, 
some development in the ition of 
the Greeks took place, which lent colour 
to the Athenian version of the affair. 
Speeches and motivation with Hdt. are 
in a different category to acts and 
events: the reported order, the chrono- 
logical succession of acts and events, is 
often less acceptable than the bare acts 
or events themselves; they, in turn, 
seldom present a complete series, and 
frequently undergo a transfiguration, for 
better or for worse; but Hdt. is never- 
theless not a mere novelist, not even a 
mere historical novelist. All this justifies 
considerable freedom in the hypothetical 
reconstruction of a story, which in its 
traditional form is inadequate and in- 
credible; and it makes reconstruction 
inevitable. The exchange of positions, 
according to Hdt., is to take place on 
the twelfth day of the occupation by the 
Greeks of the paar ‘on the Asopos’ 
marked by the Androkrateion and 
Gargaphia. Is it credible that for eleven 
days the Greeks occupied this position 
unmolested? Why ‘hee suddenly on 
the twelfth day is the cavalry loosed 
upon them, and the position immedi- 
ately rendered untenable? Again, why 
is so much stress laid on the fact that it 


was a man on horseback that came to 
the Athenian lines on the night of the 
eleventh, if the Greek and Persian 
armies were then in close contact, only 
separated by the Asopos! If the Make- 
donian came on a horse, it was because 
he had a good deal of ground to cover ; 
in other words, the Greeks were not éxi 
7@ ’Acwrg on the eleventh, or any of the 
preceding days. Hdt. has apparently 
antedated the occupation by the Greeks 
of the position ‘on the Asopos,’ that is, 
round the Androkrateion, with Gar- 
gaphia in their rear; and has under- 
estimated and misconceived the ‘first 
position’ and its developments, in front 
of Hysiai and Plataiai. It was only on 
the twelfth that the Greeks descended 
to the ‘second’ position, i.e. the hills 
in front of Gargaphia ‘on the Asopos’ 
—probably counting on the Perstans 
crossing the river to attack them. In 
the process of advancing a tactical 
manceuvre, or series of manceuvres, is 
performed, which is misunderstood, 
parodied, and converted ad matorem 
gloriam Atheniensium in this 8 
at the expense of the Spartans ; exactly 
as ina previous passage the move from 
the tsar at Erythrai to the position 
at Hysiai had been similarly exploited, 
at the expense of the Tegeatai. The 
exact nature of the manwuvre may be 
a matter of dispute. Hdt. treats the 
perdraiis, or peraxédopyors, as purely a 
question between the two wings, the 
centre taking no part init. In reality 
the whole line was doubtless involved. 
There was an advance en échelon, which 
Atticizing tradition interpreted as an 
attempt on the part of the Lakedai- 
monians toget into the Athenian position. 
There was perhaps more than that, an 
actual davalopaients whereby the Lake- 
daimonians came to stand where the 
Athenians had been standing, on the 
extreme left of the line; and again the 
Athenians finally, when Gargaphia was 

, Were again standing on the 
extreme left of the line. This was the 
manceuvre by which the position éz? rq 
"Acwrg@ was actually occupied. Whether 
it had the appearance of an attempt to 
outflank the Persians, or not, may be 
questioned ; such can hardly have been 
its real pu With their hopeless 
inferiority in mounted men the Greeks 
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Tas takis. yvovres 5& of Botwrot rd trovevpevoy éFayopevouce 
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éreipato mapaywyv tovs Ilépaas xara tods Aaxedaipovlous. 5 
as 6@ éuabe rodro tovoidTo ywouevoy o Ilavaavins, yvods bre 
ov AavOdve, orricw Frye Tovs Braptijfras ém) rd Se€sdv népas- 
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‘Emel 8 xaréotnoav és tas dpyalas rdf, wépas 648 
Mapdévios xjpuca és rods Xraptijras areye tdde. “Gs 


Py 
Aaxedarpoviot, tyeis 8 AbyerOe elvar dvdpes dpioror id raev 


3 rdges CRV || 5 RV 4 5 RV 6 roovrov B || yevd- 
poevov Pz 7, 8 utrum rovs Yraprijtas genuina sint an post Mapddovios 
exciderint rovs [lépoas dubit. van H. 8 ws Stein: ds van H.: as || 
& CPz || atrws nai: wai avrds B || <tois Ilépoas> éri (van H.), Holder 


|| ro evwvupsov B, Holder, van H. 
2 xypuxas C 3 Aéyer Oa R 


would have been courting certain 
destruction in moving, or attempting to 
move, on Thebes, by the Plataia-Thebes 
road. Mardonios draws out his line of 
battle on the north bank of the Asopos ; 
he deploys to the west. The medizing 
Greeks, inet ay fi the extreme west of 
the Laager, may have been potentially 
opposite the Greek right for a while, 
antil they pushed up the river west- 
wards, their places being taken by the 
Medes and Persians: ardonios has 
now drawn the Greeks down to the 
Asopos ; he hopes to draw or drive them 
across. He gives them no e all this 
day : the cavalry ride round the position 
freely, harass them extremely, and 
destroy and cut off the water-supply. 
For but one single day do the Greeks 
maintain themselves in this position ; 
they have been disappointed of their 
expectation that Mardonios would send 
his infantry across the Asopos to do 
battle, and they determine to retreat (or 
to return!) to the position on ‘the 
island’ (c. 61 infra), or the position of 
which the island was the most prominent 
feature. 

8. &s & afras xal 6 MapSdvios: sc. 
frye rovs Ilépcas. 

48. 1. ras dpxalas rdfis: ie. the order, 
or positions, ‘ originally occupied ’ before 
the changes, or attempted changes, re- 
corded in c. 47. 

2. « Qo. TaSe : 
words — Mardonios’ message ! 


the exact 
The 


48. 1 rdéfes CR || 6 om B 


speaker must have been a Greek, or a 
‘diglott.’ The herald apparently comes 
across the river (with a flag of truce ?) 
to the Spartan quarters ; but the story 
was never so told in Sparta! The 
speech is an Athenian Appendix to the 
ded Athenian self-glorifications. 
t contains some sarcastic reflexions on 
Spartan reputation, and an extremely 
sporting offer, or challenge, on Mar- 
onios’ part. Grote discredits the 
anecdote; Rawlinson defends the 
‘Homeric’ (sic /) taunt as quite agreeable 
to the practice of primitive and specially 
oriental races (rather contradictory 
terms), but even he admits that the 
challenge is less probable. Here again 
we may fairly conjecture that hare 
was some foundation in fact for the 
fiction. The object of Mardonios must 
still have been to induce the Greeks 
to cross the river. Did he really offer 
them a free and unmolested passage ? 
Or did he offer to come across if they 
would give him time to reform on their 
side? Such offers are not made in war 
a outrane; but the Persians were 
cavaliers and sportsmen, and Mardonios 
may have thought of the Greeks as his 
own future subjects. (Cp. the Assyrian 
challenge to Hezekiah, 2 Kings 18. 28.) 

8. 84 is sarcastic; cp. 1. 115. The 
first of four such in the speech, to which 
add dpa, viv dv, 8 dv, xal, 84, dddd, 
all of which heighten the effect, to say 
nothing of the blunter satire in the 
more material phrases and propositions. 
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rhde avOparrwy, exrraydeopévwy ws ovTe evyere x Todéwou 
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h avrot aoAdvobe. 


trav 5 dp hy ovdéy adnOés: amply yap 


h cuppettas jyéas és yeipay tre vopov amixécOa, Kal 87 

iA A / e / ¥ b] ? , 
ghevyovtas xal ordow éxrelrovtas tyéas eldoperv, év “AOnvatoi 
Te THY TpoTreipay wroteupévous avTovs Te avria Sovhwv Tov 


@e A 
10 HMETEPOY TaTcopEevoLs. 


Taira ovdapas avipav ayabev Epya, 
GAXQ Wrelotov 8 ev bpiv ApevoOnper. 


mpocdexopevos yap 


ata Kdbos ws 87 méuere és peas KnpuKa mpoKxadevpevor 
wat Bovropevo. povvorce léponoe payerOat, dpriot doves 
joey Tavta ovdey ToLoOvTO AéyovTas tpéas evpopevy aArAA 


1g Wr@ocovTas paAddov. 


4 exriayeopevwy B 
Holder || tpeas B 
9 metpav B || avri B 


e 7 
vpeas om. B 


The contrast in dvdpes : dvOpé@rov is 
intentional. + Se, ‘1n these parts.’ 

4. dxwaydeopévev: cp. 7. 181. Mar- 
donios was no doubt with Xerxes at 
Thermopylai, cp. 7. 209, and had heard 
Demaratos’ testimonials to his country- 
men! The reputation of the Spartans 
ws dwodeduevol re xal dwoddorres (l.c.) 
was unshaken in Greece down to 
425 8B.o.; cp. Thuc. 4. 40. 1. (The 
notion that this speech dates after that 
disillusionment will not do; the point, 
the irony of the passage, lies in its 
barbarous insolence.) 

6. r&v 8’ dp’ ty obSty GAnOls. Mar- 
donios, like the Athenians throughout, 
7 ae the lesson of Thermopylai. But 
that story had not yet reached the 
classic development which it exhibits 
in Bk. 7 supra, a form which illustrates 
the effects of dialectic on the genesis of 
tradition, partly in answer to the charge 
of blundering, and partly, no doubt, in 
answer to other Athenian criticisms. 
dpa gives a touch of ironic surprise, and 
the irony is also continued in the tense. 

7. cuppettar: of hostile congress, cp. 
8. 94, so that és xapav re vépov dmiuxé- 
o@a: (cp. 8. 89) is somewhat tautologous. 

féas: us and you? 
Kal 84=77: cp. 8. 94. 11 supra. 

8. ordow=r7diw: op. c. 21 supra. 

by’ url te Thy wpétTrepav 
woveupdvovs: the phrase betrays the 
source. For xp. rovetoOa: cp. Thue. 3. 


6 dé a 
8 ordow: tagiw B, Holder || éxAcrévtras RV 
10 ravra dé z 
povvot 3: pouvote povvowws Koen, Holder, van H. 
15 mrwcovras SMarc. 


viv av érecd) ovx tpets ApEate TovTou 


7 ouppifo libri, Stein! 2, 


11 mrporSoxwpevor C 13 
14 rovovroy B || 


86. 4 xpbwepdy tre rootperan el olor 
Suvard cfm ra ey TH ZexeXla wpdypara 
troxelaa yeréoOa:. Here the Athenians 
would remember that they had already 
furnished a xpérepa at Erythrai, c. 21 
supra, to say nothing of Marathon c. 46 
supra. Athenian tradition fully ex- 
ploited this mofi/; cp. Plutarch, Aristeid. 
16 


9. dvrla SotrAov trav iperyey : 
pleasant hearing, or reading, for Thebans, 
and other medizers! dyria, plural ; cp. 
ce. 81 supra. 

11. éy pty, ‘in your case.’ 

12. xara «Ados, ob vesiram gloriam, 
Baehr ; cp. c. 38 supra. 

mwpoxadterGar, ‘to challenge’ 
(Homeric, but also legal Attic). 

13. t: cp. c. 27 supra. 

14, : ep. c. 28 supra. The 
tense is observable ; we might render it 
in the perfect, ‘we have found’ ; so too 
4ptare just below. 

15. wréccovras: like timid birds ; 
an Homeric word and metaphor passim, 
e.g. 2. 7. 129. Oddly enough Tyrtaios 
(a Spartan !) uses it without any sug- 

tion of fear: 11. 86 (Bergk in.4 17) 
bets 3° & yuuvires, br’ dowldos &\Xober 
G&\X\os wrwocovres peyddos Bddrere xeEp- 
padlos. 

viv dv: here too the speaker 
comes to the point ; cp. c. 45 supra. 

H : : cp. c. 42 supra 

éwel. . GAN eyw epéw. 
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éret vel éreixrep malit van H. 


18 paxerducOa S, Wesseling, Gaisford 


19 Soxhe aC: Soxets Marc. 20 vorepoy B 21 Stapayerdpcba Bz 
49. 2 of om. C 3 wtrexpivero B, Holder, van H. || éonjpnve B 5 
érapOets libri 

16. rl 8 of . ; this in the eyes of the Spartans of 


‘ Attic’ form of aia ‘mostly with 
the aorist,’ is only found in this one 
lace in Hdt. (Stein). Cp. Madvig, 

1t1, R.c; 141, R. 8. 

17. SeBdéEeoGe: cp. 7. 185, 8. 124; 
the perfect is both more magniloquent 
and also slightly ruggestive of a temps 
passé. It is time they did something 
xara gate og BapBépev - 

TeV ; t. 
ives himself, his source, his herald, and 

ardonios away in this phrase; it is a 
sheer impossibility. When Plautus uses 
barbarus for Roman it is by the mouth 
of a dramatis persona who would use 
the word naturally, as even in his 
prologues: ‘Demophilus scripsit, Marcus 
vortit barbare!’ Trinum. 19, Asin. 10. 
If this grated on a Roman ear, it was 
after a comedy. Here the noble 
Persian commander by the mouth of 
his herald taunting the premier Greeks 
writes himself down—just at a Greek’s 
valuation! That the messenger in the 
Persai of Aischylos does the like (187, 
225, 337) emphasizes the unhistorical 
character of this speech put by Hdt. 
into the mouth of Mardonios. 

18. ah Liat at Xerxes had 
amon is gua men prepared to 
6 - three Greeks at a tine 7. 108; 
in his own playful vein he had suggested 
to Demaratos that as a Spartan king he 
should be Erperes to tackle a score 
of Persians. ardonios pepe the 
strictest Adyorw povvopaxlns. uch pro- 


posals 
the fifth century might be magnificent 
but were not war; cp. Thue. 5. 41. 38. 

19. Av pav Soxdy .. af 82 xal pt Soxdor : 
the first gives the more probable, the 
second the leas probable alternative. 

ot 8’ dv seems to combine (1) 3¢ 

with resumed subject, (2) 3¢ in apodosi, 
(3) & &» as a significant admission. 
dyects 84 combines (1) and (2). 

21 av: cp. 0. 94 infra. veuxdv, 
‘be victors’ ; we cc. 69, 100 infra. 

49. 2. v , ‘after pausing 
a while’; cp. 5. 16, 1. 175, and c. 93 
infra. 

otSeds o8Stv trexplyvaro. The 

Athenian or phil-Attic concocters of the 
story did not venture to devise a reply 
for the S 8, who could only have 
referred Mardonios to Thermopylai for 
proof of their mettle; that was their 
xpéwepa. This haughty silence (for the 
story now begins in the hands of Hat. 
to round somewhat to the Spartan side) 
recalls the indifference of the Spartans 


at Thermopylai to the curious Persian 
scout, 7. 208. 
4. ra Ka : sc. davréy: cp. 


co. 98, 104 infra. 

8 8 wepiyx xr, : ‘‘an Hellenic 
view of Mardonios’ sentiments, with no 
foundation of truth,” Blakesley. wep. 
8. 35. 

5. bracpOas Wuxpy vik: for the 
participle cp. 5. 81, 6. 182, 7. 88. &. v., 
inant victoria, °. 6. 108. 

érfxe tiv Urrov dri rods” EAAnvas. 
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@> 8é érjdacay of immorat, écivovto Tacay THY oTpaTEnY 
Thy ‘EXAnucny écaxovrifovrés te xat tokevoyvtes wate imzo- 
roforas re doyres nal mpoopépecOat amopot: THy Te KpHyny 


thy Tapyadinv, am’ Fs vdpevero 
‘EAAnvexov, cuverapatdy <Te> xal ovvéywoar. 


6 écwvéovro B 
dere kai B || ixmordfa: V 
cagpinv S 


If little or nothing has been heard of the 
Persian cavalry for twelve days, it must 
be because the Greeks were in a position 
where the cavalry could not pet at them, 
or else because the services of the cavalry 
have been suppressed. The cavalry, 
however, had at least cut the Greek 
lines of communication by Dryos- 
kephalai, c. 89 supra. If they had 
not also already destroyed Gargaphia, 
and rendered the Greek position at 
Gargaphia untenable, it must be because 
that position had not been occupied by 
the Greeks until this very day, to wit, 
the twelfth. On this day the Greeks 
were reduced to the necessity of advan- 
cing across the Asopos, or else retiring 
and giving up the position. 

6. delvovro wacay riv orparihy: the 
Persian cavalry, oe ee the Boio- 
tian, Thessalian, edonian, could 
now ride Seen A round the Greek 

sition, and especially could harass the 

reeks in the rear. The horsemen 
evidently did not attempt to ascend the 
ee a and sides, but swept safel 
through the trough in the hills, in whic 
Gargaphia and its neighbouring wells 
lay, and lie. A detachment of Lakedai- 
monians may have been posted near the 
wells, in the vain attempt to save them : 
these men must have been beaten back 
northwards on to the ‘Asopos Ridge.’ 
What were the hosts of yrdol about on 
the Greek side? They should, were 
they in being, have kept the Persian 
cavalry off. It is this situation which 
makes it difficult to believe in the 
69,500 Greek yrrol of c. 80 supra, or 
even a tithe of that number. 

7. ore b ve Udvres Kal 
apoey rerees &wopo: Scre= Are, cp. c. 
37 supra. With xpocd. dx. cp. Aropa 
xpoculoyer 4. 46. The meaning is 
evidently that it was difficult to come to 
close quarters with them. Blakesley 
renders ‘‘impossible to bring to close 
fight ”’—as though wpocgépecOar were 


way TO oTpdTevpa TO 


Roav pev 


7 éorogevovres B, Holder, van H. || ao-ye Marc. : 
8 re om. BC || evropo: z 
10 <re> (van H.), Stein® || evar z 


9 yap- 


ive, or, if not, as»if adrovs were to 
understood. The verb is better taken 
as middle, or deponent, és adrovs or 
abrois being understood, the construc- 
tion being the personal instead of the 
neuter: Aropow ip zporpéper Bax és abrovs 
(adrots), ‘it was impossible to come to 
close quarters with them.’ 

The difficulty affects hoplites, not 
yrrol, roféra:, dxovriral, operdoriras, 
xrh., who should have shot down the 
horses and men, eminus, at least if they 
had been decently trained; but they 
were probably wraecorres among the 
hoplites! On the superiority of the 
Persian still at the end of the fifth 
century cp. Xenoph. Anabd. 8, 38. 7. 

: @ form of service 
afterwards familiar in Athens (cp. Thuc. 
2. 18. 8), though a corpse of 200 could 
not hope to effect very much. The 
Persian cavalry, Hdt. says (7. 84), had 
the same equipment as the infantry 
(described in 7. 61) including bows and 
arrows, and short spears, i.e. throwing 
spears, javelins. Rawlinson argues from 
Arrian 1. 15 (the Granikos) and 3. 15 
(Arbela) that in Alexander's day the 
favourite weapon of the Persian cavalry 
was the javelin (jereed). Cp. c. 17 supra. 

8. Thy re xphyny yy: cp. 
c. 25 supra for ite identity and position. 
The statement here that the whole 
Greek force under arms (orpdrevya, not 
orparéredor) depended on this one source 
for water-supply might have warned 
Hdt. that the position could hardly 
have been occupied for twelve days ! 
What? 110,000 men, for twelve days, 
watered from one spring? It would 
needs have been a copious one. Now at 
any rate in the course of a few hours the 
Persian cavalry renders it quite useless— 
as they could have done on any one of 
the preceding eleven days ! 

10. y wal ecay: the 
first verb describes the condition of the 
water-supply after the Persian cavalry 
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av cata tHv xpnvny Aaxedatpovor teraypévoe podvot, Totct 
S¢ dddotot "EAA not 4} pev Kpnvn mpocw éylvero, as ExacTot 
éruyov tetaypévor, 0 Sé ‘Acwros adyyod: dpuxomevor S€ Tod 


11 povvor retaypévor 2 || Toioe . 
13 dd tov CPz 


Mare. || éyévero z 


has been riding over it and through it ; 
the second the absolute dilapidation of 
the troughs, basin, stone-work, and so 
forth (cp. c. 13 supra)-which they must 
have dismounted toeffect. Pausan. 9. 4. 
2 has little independent value, but may 
be just worth quoting : rh» 32 xphrny rh 
Tapyadlay Mapdémnos xal 4 Urwos ouvdxeey 
} Hepoay, Er: rd ‘EXAfvuv orpdrevpa rd 
dyrixcaGhuerdy cgicw dx’ abrijs txwer’ 
Serepow dvr. 7d Bdwp drecwcarro ol 
WAaratets. 

ficav piv dv. . AaxBaumdvior: 
&» marks the gravity of the ain 
That Lakedaimonians and Lakedai- 
monians alone (poOvor) were posted 
opposite, or ‘over against’ the fountain, 
suggests several inferences, (1) The 
main body of the Lakedaimonians form 
the Greek right wing, stationed ap- 
parently on the high ground immediate 
north of the spring, or well (Grundy’s 
‘Gargaphia’); but (2) doubtless a de- 
tachment would have been on guard in 
the immediate vicinity of the water. If 
so, that detachment cannot have main- 
tained its ground. 

If Apotripi be Gargaphia, the Greek 
left would have to be Have a little, 
but only a little, westward. In reality 
the centre protests. watered from 4 
trip, which no doubt was equally 
destroyed by the Persian cavalry. The 
centre was posted immediately in and 
about the Androkrateion (the Church of 
St. John). 

The left wing may have been expected 
to get its water from the stream A! 
Tunning down from Apotripi into the 
Asopos proper, or failing that from 
A potript. 

11. roto. 8 AdAowr “EAAnor: i.e. 
the right centre (ol dul Kopwdlovs c. 
69), the left centre (ol dugl Meyapéas re 
cal devaclovs +b.) and the left wing 
(Athenians and Plataians). The Te- 

tai are probably lumped with the 

kedaimonians above. 

12. 4 pav xphyn wpdce tylvero: xpbcw 
is the antithesis of éyy’s, op. Plato, 


, 
. Teraypevoe om. B 


“12 GAAnoe 


Protag. 356. There is no need to expand 
4 Kphry into 4 els rhe Kptwny 686s (Sitzler), 
but the next words, ws Exasra &ruyxoy 
rerayuévan, introduce an element of 
relativity or comparison into wpdécw, to 
which the imperfect ¢ylvero is also 
adapted : the well was not equi-distant 
from all; it was not near to any, but it 
was further from some (the Athenians) 
than from others (the centre), according 
to their places in the line of battle. 

13. 6 88’ Acawds dyyo06: dyx0I = Ayxt 
=éyyts. Used with a dat. 8. 85 dyxoi 
7G trry. The assertion that the Asopos 
was near any of the Greeks, or any of 
the Greeks near the Asopos, is puzzling. 
The whole position, indeed, has been 
described above, c. 30, as éwi r@ ’Acwrg, 
but that is relatively to the previous 
position éxl 77 dwwpéy, and not from 
the point of view of the actual water- 
supply. The Greek position along the 
tops of the Asopos Ridge was not, from 
the army-service point of view, near the 
Asopos, if by Asopos is meant the main 
stream (as in c. 30, and passim). Hdt. 
has here probably made a mistake, 
owing to his ignorance of the ground : 
that the parts of the army which were 
not near Gargaphia were near the Asopos 
may be a blind inference from the 
general (and not, broadly speaking, in- 
correct) description of their position as 
éxri rg ’Acwrg. It is possible, however, 
that Dr. G. B. Grundy’s suggestion (for 
a phrase jin c. 31 supra, q.v.) is here 
applicable, and that ‘ oan is here 
used of stream A’, though not with 
conscious knowledge or discrimination 
on the historian’s part. The Greek left, 
in particular the Athenians, were cer- 
tainly in the vicinity of this streamlet, 
bat were no doubt unable to use it t7é 
re Tor lrxéwy cal roteusdrwy, They may 
erroneously have spoken of it as the 
Asopos, or the Plataian Asopos; but 
Hdt., had he known the real state of the 
case, would surely have distinguished 
expressly between the main stream and 
this sip el ora insignificant affluent. 


- dpuxdpevor: passive ; cp. 6. 15. 
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‘Acwrod obtw 8% ext Thy Kxpnvnv époirav: aro rob TwoTapov 
isyap ode ovx éEnv ddwp gopécoOar bro tre THY iTréwy Kal 


“a @ 4 
tovrou 5€ rovwvTov yiwopévou of Tay “EXAjnver 


orpatyyo, are tov te datos arepnbeions Tis oTparins Kal 
bro THs lariov tapaccopévns, cuvedéyOnoav mepl avTay Te 
tovray Kal ddrwy, eovtes mapa lavoaviny éri ro Se€iov 


5 Képas. 
éXurree* 


14 édotrewy C: édoireov Pz, Stein}, van H. 

3 avréwy Te TovTéwy 2 
5 GAAa A®SMare.: aAAa || rovréwy z || padAov odéas AB, 
6 éreAvree OP || ré opewy vulgo || crewves R: 


50. 1 yevouevov Marc. 
ér? om. 2 
Stein? : padAdv odeas 

orawves S$: omrdoves Schaefer 


14. ofre 8&4: here not temporal but 
modal, or even causal. 

15. Owé: cp. c. 45. 17 supra. 

50. 1. robrov 8 rovotrov y ; 
‘such coming to be the state of the case,’ 
‘things getting to this pass’ (cp. 5. 
109)—a somewhat vague phrase, repeated 
below in more positive or substantial 
form, rotrwy rootrwy édyrwy, but ex- 
plained as referring to the two serious 
incommodities, (1) the ruin of the water- 
supply, (2) the harassing fire from the 
caval Nor was this all! (3) The army 
was without rations, and (4) completely 
cut off from its base: (3) and (4) were 
vexing them all the more («a\Xor odéas 
é\vree) owing to the sudden development 
of (1) and (2)! The admissions made 
in this chapter are notable; but the 
logical and chronological sequences are 
not erie —" 

tav ‘E\\fvev orparyyol: other 
than Pausanias (and Raryanex\ who no 
doubt summoned them to the Council of 
War, which is held on the right wing. 
The position of the Greek force is highly 
recarious. The question before the 
uncil must have been whether to 
advance and cross the Asopos, or to re- 
treat. The third alternative, remaining 
where they are, is impossible. 

6. otre courte elxov Uru = This had 
been probably one of the chief reasons 
for their advance to the] position on the 
Asopos Ridge, in which they were offer- 
ing battle to the Persian, if only he 
would come across the Asopos with his 
infantry. Mardonios had perhaps turned 
them out of their position at Hysiai b 
seizing and occupying Dryoskephalai, 
and forced them to come down to the 


GNAa yap TovTwy TotovTwy eovTwy paddrpov adéas 
o’re yap oatria elyov étt, of te ohéwy omréwves 


15 vOwop om. B 
4 Ilavoavinv 


Asopos and offer battle; he is still, no 
doubt, even hoping to draw or drive 
them across the Aso Hdt., who 
keeps the Greeks twelve days on the 


Asopos Ridge, for eleven of which they 
are absolutely unmolested and allowed 
to water freely from Gargaphia, now at 


last admits that battle or retreat is a 
necessity, owing to the complete break- 
down of the commissariat; that break- 
down being due to the complete command 
attained by the Persian cavalry of the 
main route to the rear of the Greek 
forces. The difficult Plataia-Megara pass 
remains indeed open; and it is just upon 
that they resolve to fall back, for even 
that pass was no use to them in their 
ro position. 
of re odtov drleves dwoweupbivres 
és Iledowdvyncov: the déréwves = the 
yrrol ray edAwréwy, wept dvipa Exacrov 
éwrda rerayue@va (c. 28 supra) and the 
prrol, ws eds wepl Exacrow éwy dvdpa (c. 30 
supra), whatever their total numbers. 
The Peloponnesian portion of them has 
been sent away, to bring up supplies 
(dg érvovrietpevor, cp. 7. 176), to manage 
the éxcolrnors of their masters, and cannot 
get back, the Greek army being com- 
letely isolated in its present position 
y the Persian cavalry. 

This _ goes to show that the 
only dréwres, or yrAol, in camp, or with 
the army, at this crisis, would be those in 
attendance on the Athenians, Megarians, 
Plataians. The presumption is, however, 
that the Athenian and Mecarian daréwves 
were also absent (though the Athenian 
roférat were of course on the spot, cp. 
c. 60 infra). The army was practically 
a purely hoplite force at this moment. 
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amotreupOévres és TleXorrovvnooy ws émiottievpevor amrexexdniaTo 
8 A 
vo Ths lrmov, ob Suvdpevoe aminécOas és TO orpatoredov. 


Bovrevopévorcs 5€ rotor orparnyoto: edoke, hy vrepBadwvrar 51 


éxeiyny thy npépny ot Tépoat cupBorrnv trocevuevor, és tiv 


7 amexexAniaro Dindorf, Stein, Holder: droxexAniaro van H.: dro- 


xexAeatro Bz: amexexAéaTo 


8 td: amd C || amcxéeoOat R 


51. 2 


keivny 2 || py movedpevos B, Holder, van H. 


But, perhaps, we should allow still the 
regulation attendant on each hoplite. 

7. amaxexAnlaro, ‘were utterly and 
had for some time previously been shut 
off,’ from returning. Jonice pro dwoxe- 
KNecopévor Foay, Schweighaeuser (but cp. 
Veitch, Gk. Verbs s.v. xdelw). Cp. dro- 
crmobévres ris éxlow dd00 8. 55, in a 
somewhat different connexion. 

8. twé: cp. c. 87 supra. The Persian 
cavalry completely dominates the situa- 
tion. On the night of the 8th (c. 39 
supra) they have seized halai, 
the junction of the Eleutherai-Erythrai 
and Eleutherai-Hysiai-Plataia roads, in 
the rear of the Greek position, at Hysiai. 
The Persians have, of course, maintained 
their hold on that position. In con- 
sequence the Greeks are cut off from 
their base (except by the difficult Plataia- 
Megara route), and on the 11th (no doubt) 
come to the determination to go down 
to a position ¢wi r¢ 'Aowrg, and offer 
battle to the Persian. This mancuvre 
is carried out upon the 12th (perhaps 
not without some loss) and Mardonios 
moves into ition opposite them, 
with the Asopos still between, c. 47 
supra. 
Still, neither side will cross the river ; 
but all that day, the 12th, the Greeks 
are harassed by the cavalry, cut off from 
the water-supply on all sides, cut off 
from their bases, not merely via Erythrai 
and Hysiai, but even via Plataia; the 
rations they have with them are giving out 
—battle or retreat becomes an absolute 
necessity. 

61. 1. BovAevopevoics 88 roto: orparn- 
yyotor Woke: a council of war never 
fights; but this time the council was 
right. The two alternatives for the 
Persians are here presented by tradition— 
(a) that the Persians should come across 
the river and attack them (StaBfvar rov 
*Acwrwoy xal paxns dpfa:); (5) that the 
Persians should not do so, but postpone 
for that day, or indefinitely, delivering the 
attack (jv tr .. ob Teas 
cupBoriy wo ). Here cupBorr» 


woerOa. has nothing to say to the 
cavalry skirmishing which was going 
on, but of course means to bring on a 
general engagement, to deliver the attack, 
padxns Gpta:. The participial construction 
is noticeable. Only one course is treated 
as open to the Greeks, viz. to retreat. 
But there was another, viz. to advance, 
to cross the Asopos, to assume the 
offensive. That was what Alexander did 
at the Granikos ; but then, Alexander’s 
army was not composed simply of hoplites. 
To have crossed the Asopos must have 
meant annihilation to the army of Pau- 
sanias. He had no cavalry. He had 
practically no yedol, or none worth count- 
ing. Crossing the stream would have 
broken the Greek ranks. Once across 
the Persian cavalry could have ridden 
round and round them on the com- 
paratively level and open plain. On a 
smaller scale the situation would have 
anticipated Arbela, with no cavalry, no 
light infantry, no developed tactics, no 

exander, on the Greek side ; the issue 
would have been the annihilation of the 
Greek army, the hot victory of Mardonios. 
The Asopos stream was a Rubicon in- 
deed; the Greek determination to remain 
south of it was their salvation; Mar- 
donios crossed it to his ruin. Had he 
crossed on the 12th the result would 
have been the same. The Council of 
War was only summoned by Pausanias 
(and Euryanax) when it became fairly 
obvious that the Persian infantry was 
not coming across, and that the present 
position was untenable. 

2. és rhv vijoov lévar: this was to 
retreat iperiae to the position previously 
occupied). A third alternative besides 
advancing and retreating was logically 
possible, viz. to stay where they were, 
and as they were, in hopes the Persian 
might still deliver an attack. But why 
should he grant to-morrow what he 
refuses to-day? Or how are they to 
remain, without water, without rations ? 

Where is the island to be located ? 
And how? The measurements given 
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3 5 éorw R 


4 yapoadins S || ér’ §B: és thy 2: er iv 5 


éxovra B || vnowos . . és rwuro del. Krueger || 5 dv B 6 o secl. Stein?, 


Holder, van H. 


by Hdt. are not the most important 
evidence in determining the site. His 
measurements are only round numbers, 
approximative, in decimals. The im- 
portant factors are :—(i.) The island was 
apo rhs Waratéwy wédos. (ii.) The island 
was formed not by the Asopos, or its 
tributaries, bat by the Oéroé These 
two factors were, indeed, used by Leake 
and Vischer in fixing the island away 
to the west, beyond the main road from 
Plataia to Thebes. (iii.) The strategic 
and tactical necessities of the case must 
be met. From this point of view the 
objections to Leake’s location are over- 
powering. On such an island the Greeks 
(a2) would still have been exposed to the 
attacks of the Persian cavalry, (6) would 
not have been in a better ition as 
regards supplies. The island must be 
te pe ap on the drwpéy, and it must be 
backed by the only remaining pass 
through which the Greeks could draw 
supplies, viz. the difficult Plataia-Megara 
route; and there must be a water-supply. 
The position proposed by Dr. Grundy 
meets these requirements: (i.) it is in 
front of Plataia (and perhaps also Hysiai?); 
(ii.) it is formed by the Oéroé ; (iii.) it is 
inaccessible to cavalry, backed by the 
route to Megara, and well supplied with 
water (Oéroé, Vergutiant spring); and 
also (iv.) accords rather better with the 
measurements given by Hdt., such as 
they are, than the position assigned by 
Leake and Vischer. Cp. G. B. Grundy. 
G.P.W. pp. 480 ff. 

3. f 88 dor dd rot "Acwrod xri.: 
how vague are the distances as expressed 
by Hdt. in stades is shown by his 
pairing the Asopos and Gargaphia 
together as ‘ten stades’ from the 
‘island.’ Unless Gargaphia and the 
Asopos are identical hey can hardly 
have been so exactly the same distance 
from a third point. Again, if by ‘the 
Asopos’ were here meant the main 
stream, we should either have to fall 
back on Leake’s location of the island, 


or to confess that Hdt.’s measurement 
is valueless. If the Asopos here=A!, 
it Sate sufficiently to Gargaphia 
to allow Hdt.’s measure to , and to 
refer to Dr. Grundy’s ‘island,’ as above. 
xpfhvy is a fountain, with artificial 
ipes, outlet, and so forth, as distinct 
om ¢péap, a well, t. 68 (cp. 4. 120) and 
a7yh, & spring, source, 1. 189, 7. 26. 
4. br’ 4 lorparoweSebovro rére: the 
7 gabe exclusion of the Asopos from 
the purview of the Hellenic Laager is 
curious; but (a2) the singular of the 
relative may have been determined by 
the proximity of the feminine ante- 
cedent ; (5) the council was being held 
on the right wing of the Greek position, 
and the right wing was in immediate 
proximity to the fountain; (c) the 
Asopos just above has been defined as 
more or less near the position of the 
Greek contingents, and so perhaps comes 
to be omitted here (as in c. 25); (da) 
the grammatical construction might be 
strained, so as to carry back and cover 
the Asopos too, xara civeow. 
5. & Tlatalev wédvos: the 
‘island’ between O? and O* was emin- 
ently ‘in front of the city of the 


Plataians’ to any one approaching 
Plataia by the road from Athens; it 
might , however, though less 


appropriately, be so described from the 
point of view of the position occupied 
y the Greek forces ‘on Gargaphia.’ 
vijros 8 otro av dy ty trelpe: 
the adverb ofrw here=dée, referring to 
what follows; cp. 8. 98. 4 (109. 12, 
140. 34). 

6. oxi{dpevos, being rent (in twain), 
‘dividing itself’; cp. 7. 31, 219, 8. 34; 
also 2. 17. Hdt. evidently conceives 
the Oéroé as first starting in a single 
channel, or stream, then parting into two 
and re-uniting, so as literally to form 
an island; cp. 2. 17 péxpe pév vw 
Kepxacudpou wérsos péee els doy 6 Netros, 
ro 6¢ dwd ratrys ris woos oxlfera 
rpgactas ddovs. Such (ie. dcpaclas 
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7 dcov wept Marc.: doov re Krueger: doov éri? Stein? 
10 peraornvac SV 


9 of pr. loc.: 6 RV 


ddods oxlfera) is not the case with 
the Oéroé, and probably never was. 
Hdt. is not writing from autopsy, or 
even from a cartographical survey! But 
such an eminent and conspicuous hill or 
mound between two streams, as Ridge 4 
now is, might easily be named an 


‘island’ though not quite strictly 
7 one surrounded by water. Even 
the ‘ Pelopo-nesos’ is only a peninsula ; 


cp. ‘ Chersonese,’ etc. 

7. ts vd weSlov: if Hdt. meant by 
these words to imply that ‘the island’ 
was down on ‘the plain,’ he would be 
giving farther evidence of his ignorance 
of the ground. But need the phrase be 
so closely preased? The river in any 
case is flowing down to the flat land. 

Seyov, ‘holding apart . .’; cp. 
mwpodyew c. 4 supra. Td may 
here mean ‘channels,’ cp. 7. 180, and 
L. & 8. sub v. petOpor, but pée. above and 
oupploye just below rather suggest 
‘streams’; and sa channels would not 
have been enough for the Greeks on this 
occasion. 

Ecrov wep tpla orddia: the measure- 
ment given is very exact (Scov wep, 
cp. Sxws wep c. 120 infra), but only 
in one direction! How, then, is the 
distance of 8 stades reckoned, in latitude 
or in longitude? Is the island 8 stades 
long, or 8 stades broad? Unless the 
island were a rectangle, a square, it 
would seem that it must be its length 
that is given, and rectangular it could 
not be. On the other hand, a plot of 
land only 3 stades long (and probably 
not 8 stades wide) would have been far 
too small to receive the army. Not 
indeed that the whole forces need have 
been actually on ‘the island’ in the 
strictest sense. Dr. Grundy’s island is 
considerably less than 3 stades wide, 
and indefinitely more than 3 stades 
long, but the actual mound might be 
about 8 stades long, which is perhaps 
what Hdt. would have said, had he 
measured, or even seen, the ground 
before writing. 


8 rovro B 


9. ° Oéroé is a word of four 
syllables, and more than that! ‘The 
men of those parts’ in Hdt.’s time 
5 adi Oéroé as ‘a daughter of Asopos.’ 
Hdt. need not have gone to Plataia 
to learn that. He might have met 
an éxcxwpcos elsewhere. Thersander of 
Orchomenos (c. 16 supra) might have 
been his informant; or he might have 
read the statement in a geographical or 
mythological work ; but it was probably 
the last thing a Plataian would have 
admitted. What was the sense of calling 
Oéroé a daughter of Asopos? Much the 
same as of saying that Thebe and Aigina 
were daughters of Asopos (cp. 5. 80). 
There is policy in it; the Oéroé region 
is claimed as part of the Ilapacwris (cp. 
c. 15 supra). If this myth were intended 
for science, the hydrography is against it. 
Oéroé, the identity of which is certain, 
belongs to a different land-system to 
that of the Asopos, and sheds its waters 
to the west, down into the bay of 
Kreusis, not eastward to the Euboian sea. 

The names of rivers are seldom 
feminine in Greek. Wesseling remarked 
that Oéroé is not included in the twelve 
daughters of Asopos by Diodoros 4. 72 ; 
cp. Apollod. 8. 11.5. Only two of the 
names, Ilepivn, ’Acwxls, could apply to 
springs, or streams. The latter naphipe 
might be the Oéroé (but that the Aso 
with twelve daughters is the Phleiasian 
or Sekyonian, cp. c. 15. 13 supra). 

10. ebovrayro pera ‘they 
resolved after deliberation to migrate’ ; 
cp. weravlornu in Thuc. 1. 12. 1, 3. 
114. 8; also the substantive perard- 
oracis 1. 2. 1, 2. 16. 1. 

Three motives for this move are given : 
(1) need of water-supply ; (2) avoidance 
of the cavalry; (8) the relief of the 
commissariat-train, which was cooped 
up on Kithairon. All three reasons are 
so much homage to the dominance of 
the Persian cavalry, as is also further 
the determination to carry out the move 
under cover of night. 

11. Wa . . Eyaoe . . wal. . ph 
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owolaro: a more immediate and a more 
remote, a more certain and a less certain, 
pur or result, are indicated by the 
modal variation, cp. #y pew Soxéy . . el 
6é xal ph Soxéa c. 48 ys 

12, dowen card iévrev, ‘‘as they 
did when they were directly exposed to 
them” (Blakesley); ‘‘as now, when 
they were right opposite” (Macaulay) ; 
‘as when it was drawn up right in their 
front” (Rawlinson). xarW0, or car’ 100, 
can hardly mean anything but ‘right 
opposite.’ To what subject is évrev to 
be referred: lxwéwy out of lrrées, or 
cdéwy out of cdéas? The material 
result, or argument, will be the same in 
either case—which perhaps accounts for 
the formal ambiguity. The argument 
is obscure. 4. If Hdt. means that the 
cavalry was making frontal attacks upon 
the Greeks in their position (II.) ‘on 
the Asopos,’ the lie of the land is prima 
Jacie against him. It is not likely that 
the cavalry crossed the Asopos in front 
of the Greek position, and charged up 
the hill, halting and discharging their 
missiles, and then retired to a safe 
distance ; for (a) this would require that 
bridges should have been laid across the 
river in many places, a proceeding of 
which there is no record ; (6) this frontal 
attack would have no connexion with the 
destruction of Gargaphia and the water- 
supply in rear of the Greek position. 
B. If Hdt. means that frontal attacks 
by the cavalry were more to be dreaded 
than attacks on flank, or on rear (xara 
vérov), he would be saying what is 
manifestly absurd, and in contradiction 
with his own context. The frontal 
attacks at Erythrai failed; the flank 
and rear attacks by the Persian cavalry 
upon the Greek positions since the 
advance from Erythrai have been success- 
ful. C. Is it possible that dowep xariAd 
éévrwy here practically means that the 
Greeks were completely surrounded, and 
ore to direct attack on all sides, though 

dt. himself may have repeated the 

hrase of his authority, or source, 
imperfectly and without fully under- 
standing it? The actual fact was as 
suggested. In the position ‘on the 
Asopos,’ the position assogiated with 
the Androkrateion and Gargaphia, the 


Persian cavalry could attack the Greeks 
on all sides, more or less. The destrue- 
tion of so tay roves that the 
cavalry ran reely behind the Greek 
position ; the same fact is proved by the 
ad mission that the Greek connexions were 
cut, and that supplies could not reach 
them. In such a situation the Greeks 
cannot have maintained a formation on 
a aoe front, facing Asopos (north). 
The Greek army must necessarily have 
formed either in two lines back to back 
(pdrayt dudloropos Arrian Tact. 29) or 
in a hollow square, or parallelogram, 
round the Androkrateion ; otherwise the 
Persian Hippotoxotai would have shot 
them down from the rear. (Though the 
south side of the ‘Aso Ridge’ is 
steeper than the north slope, it is not 
inaccessible.) nal ype the detachment 
told off to guard Gargaphia must have 
had such a formation. It is possible 
that the expression Gowep xarcOd ébvrwr 
covers these facts. The Nesos was 

ractically quite inaccessible for cavalry. 

. Last, and least rng the words 
might, ungrammatically, have reference 
to the new position about to be taken— 
they are in any case more or less 
incorrect—or may represent words in 
Hdt.’s source originally intended to 
mean that in the new position, dre 
Karid) éoconérwy (8c. épwry THY 
orpar.), only frontal, and therefore less 
formidable, attacks will be possible. 
The grammatical obstacle to this inter- 
pretation is threefold: (1) the genitive 
absolute remains objectionable, as on 
every hypothesis ; (2) Gowep has to be 
made= dere, dre; (8) the present parti- 
ciple has to be taken as loosely equivalent 
to a future participle. These objections, 
fatal to this interpretation of the words 
as they stand, do not convince me that 
the phrase, as originally used by Hdt.’s 
authority, may not have had reference 
to the new position to be occupied, viz. 
the rijcos. 

13. Sevrépn pvraxsh. The Romans 
certainly divided the night into four 
vigiliae; cp. Caesar, B.G. 1. 40, and 
Lewis & Short, sub v. vigilia. The 
Greek division is not soclear. Pollux 1. 
70 is the main authority and might be 
taken to limit it to three (rept rpwras 
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@vAaxds kal devrépas xal rplras). Suidas 
sub v. dudaxch* 7d Téraproy pépos rijs 
yuxrés* rerpaxh yap Sypyra, has been 
assumed to be referring to the Roman 
system exclusively ; but I think it more 
probable that the Greek system was 
practically identical with the Roman : 
thus in Pollux ic. I. vucrds dpyh, wep 
xpwrny vixra, vuxrds dpyouérns = prema 
noce, prima vigilia. II. wept xparov 
tarvov=nocte concubia (Tac. Ann. 1. 89), 
secunda vigtlia. III. pecotons vuxrds, 
pécwy vuxriov = nocte mnedia, lertia vigilia. 
IV. wept ddexrpuévuv gdds, drexrpudrwy 
giévrwv, dxd rdv gddivy b5prba=galii- 
cintum, noctis gallicinio. The words 
xal Sevrépas xal rplras in Pollux Z.c. are 
out of place, and should not prejudice 
the question. The ‘second watch’ is 
very elaborately paraphrased in c. 44 
supra, ubt v., and ‘the first watch’ 

rhaps in 7. 215, ubi v. The exact 
fongth of the watch depended on the 
length of the night between sunset and 
sunrise, but was roughly two to three 
hours. The ‘watches’ in Hv. Marc. 18. 
35 (A dye 4 pecovuxrioy  ddrexropogpwvias 
4 wpwt) seem to exclude the prima. Is it 
not some confirmation of this fourfold 
division of the night, that the five terms 
in 4. 181 by which the time of day is 
marked give likewise a fourfold division ? 
Obviously in the present case ‘the first 
watch’ was not dark enough for the 
intended movement of the Greeks: they 
meant to start about 10 P.M. apparently. 

14. Boppewpévovs, ‘starting,’ in the 
act of moving out of position ; cp. 7. 37, 
and esp. 7. 215 dpuéaro . . éx rot 
orparowédou. 

vv: as they had been 
doing most of the day; cp. c. 50 ris 
orparijs ded Tis trou Trapaccopéyys etc. 
The confusion (rapax%4) was only con- 
founded (curerdpatay) in the case of the 
fountain, c. 49 supra, or perhaps in the 
immediate vicinity of the fountain. 
There is here fresh admission of the 
efficiency of the Persian cavalry. 

15. darxopdvev & dg tov yG@pov rod- 
Tov: genitive absolute and participle keep 
up the mystery of the preceding crux, 
éévrwr supra; the aorist here must be 


conditional, i.e. virtually future: in the 
dative (with édéxee) it would, of course, 
record their actual arrival at the island ; 
in the genitive, it only continues the 
report of the council’s decisions, to the 
efiect that, ‘on arrival at the island, 
they should still, under cover of night, 
despatch a division to Kithairon, etc. 
etc.’ Whether this report be correct is, 
of agi are question. 

v "Aces [’Nepdn] arepr- 
ox{eras. There is no difficulty in & 
verb, neuter or passive, compounded 
with wepf taking the accusative (ep. 
wepippéw, wepipphyvuju). The peculiarity 
here, however, arises from the preposition 
apparently having a sense in connexion 
with rév x@pov rovroy, which is not 
strictly compatible with the meaning of 
the verb. Thus mwepl ray 4 ‘Aowsls 
ox{era: would mean simply that at this 
point the Asopis divides, or is split, into 
two streams ; cp. Plato, Tim. 21 & éore 
mis xar’ Alyurrov, % 5’ 8s, év ry AAé\ra, 
wept 8 xara xopuphy oxlfera: 7d Tot Neldou 
petpa, Laircxds érexadovpevos voudss xr). 
oxlferGar wept rt marks a point, not a 
region ; but here the idea of ‘surround- 
ing’ seems suggested: the rfcos is not 
a point, or a xopu¢}, on which the 
Asopis splits, but an oblong figure, or 
xpos, which it surrounds. Had rep 
péew been the verb here, no one would 
have felt a difficulty. Thus 7. 214 
wepirynodpevos 7d bpos rote Wépoyor: 1. 
84 weprevery Oévros rot Aéovros rd retxos: 4. 
180 xapOévor . . wrepidtyouos Thy Alurnry 
do not clear this case, the difficulty lying 
not in the wepi but in the oxlfera. If 
Hdt. had written oxifouéryn or oxo beioan 
weptppéa, instead of Jéovca repioxiferat, 
the phrase would have been unimpeach- 
able. Hdt. is here a little befogged in 
his phraseology (like the man who ‘ boiled 
an icicle’ instead of ‘oiling a bicycle,’ 

et not so badly as that !); cp. c. 55 infra. 

olybios, 8. 42. 7, shows a much clearer 
head: of ronodpevoe thy wopelay dyrlo 
Te petpare. . wapayerduero, xpds Twa 
réwov, & w cuvréBawwe wepl re xwplov 
ynolfov wepioxiferOa: réy worapby, évratba 
xaréxeway (Hannibal’s crossing of the 
Rhone). 
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16. 6rd rhv voixra tabrny: ie. ap- 
parently ‘before daybreak’; yet diwd 
véxra is generally taken to mean ‘about 
nightfall, towards night, as night comes 
on. The temporal indication must 
qualify not édéxee (for the date of which 
see above) but drocrd\Acw. 

17. @édnea repeats the ¢déxee just 
above ; but the change to the imperfecta, 
after ¢Bovredcavro and €éote, in the 
report of the proceedings of one and the 
same council, looks as though (1) the 
precise time of departure, (2) the opera- 
tions projected for the dwécrodcs orparés 
(80 to speak, cp. rods tyuloeas dwroorédnecy 
infra), were less clearly, less definitely 
resolved, expressed, understood, than the 
previous question of retreat, and retreat 
to the ‘island’ as a new halting-place. 
Anyway, these imperfects introduce re- 
solutions which were very imperfectly 
sass fyplorens droorfXev rod 

ens vy Tov oTpa- 

towSou wpds tiv Kibaipéva: a most 
curious statement: it was resolved, or 
was in a way to be resolved, that after 
the whole army had reached the island, 
the half of the army should be further 
despatched to Kithairon, in order to 
convoy, relieve, the attendants who had 
gone away to fetch supplies (cp. c. 50 
supra). hich half of the army was to 
be despatched on this service? To what 
rt of Kithairon was it to go? Was 
it really pro to bisect the army ? 
One half would have comprised (presum- 
ably) either (a) the right te and right 
centre, 22,800 men ; or (8) the left wing 
and left centre, 15,900 men ; or (c) the two 
wings together, 20,100 men; or (d) the 
right and left centre, 18,600 men. Cp. 
the tactical disposition and figures as 
iven and annotated c. 28 supra. There 
is no clear indication which of these four 
alternatives is intended. But as in the 
sequel the whole centre moves back far 
beyond the two wings, while the two 
wings sien to form up in one, though 
unsuccessfully, it is best to understand 


18 omdovas BR: orawvas 8 


19 erav z 


by rovs jyioeas in this passage the right 
and left centre (cp. cc. 52, 69 infra) 
(or else, one half only of the centre ?). 
The whole plan, then, is apparently that 
the two divisions of the centre should 
retire xpés roy KcOaipawa, while the right 
and left wings, i.e. the Lakedaimonians 
with the Tegeatai and the Athenians 
with the Plataians, should concentrate 
back on to theisland. To what point on 
Kithairon was the centre to retire! 
Were they to go back on to the Plataio- 
Megarian pass, and to protect and 
convoy the éréwves and the oirla down 
the pass, and to the island? The 
Persian cavalry was in command and 
possession of Dryoskephalai and the 
two routes, or , therefrom on to 
the plain, or the brwpéyn, Was the 
centre to aig the recovery, or the 
reopening of the loop from ‘Three 
Heads’ to Plataiat The centre was to 
be detached upon a service apparently 
which was the less hazardous ; they were 
to retire firet, they were to retire furthest, 
they were to retire in a compact body, 
leaving the two wings in the dark to 
find or keep touch of each other, and to 
concentrate back on to the island, from 
their isolated positions at the two ex- 
tremities of the existing line. It showed 
some confidence in the virtues of the 
centre to charge them with that service, 
as they might have gone clean off (like 
Artabazos on the other side?) from the 
battle-field: in the sequel they did 
ee service. One thing is manifest : 

dt. has not fally conceived the precise 
meaning of the traditions which he 
bea but, as often, the report is 
sufficiently full and faithful to yield the 
facts to a critical reconstruction. 

18. dvaddBovw: a remarkable use of 
this flexible word ; cp. 7. 231, 8. 109. 

19. foray ty tp Kibarpén dwo- 
ch 1a ‘they were on Kithairon 
unable to make further progress.’ dzo- 
Aap Bdver: cp. c. 88 supra, ete. Hdt. 
uses perf. pass. dwoAéAappuat (not direi- 
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Anup). Hoay is here more than a 
mere auxiliary, and vay drod\e\apuevor 
more than merely dweXeAdudaro(?). Hdt. 
does not spocity upon what part of 
Kithairon the supply train was arrested, 
or cut off, or prevented from advancing 
—by the Persian cavalry, or the fear 
thereof. He nowhere shows any clear 
knowledge of a pass direct from Plataia 
to Mogara. 

52. 1. ratra .. Wacay: 
the natural inferences from this sequence 
were that the Council took place early, 
and that the cavalry assaults continued 
for the whole day after. But that 
inference would be inconsistent with cc. 
49, 50 supra where the Oouncil is only 
summoned roérwy raotruy ébyrwy, or at 
least rotrou 8é roovrou ywouévov. ‘ All 
ee day ee (9) . aH i rest of oe 

ay,’ or (6) simply ‘ y,' to signi 
that after the Council, as before, th 
rapaxh ord rév lrwéwy continued. The 
day is still the 12th, which dawned in 
c. 47 supra. There has been nothing 
to justify the insertion of one or more 
days between the dawn there and the 
night here. «elvyy, indeed, places the 


voy Grpvroyv and the SovAjy upon the 
same day. G&rpvros is a poetic word, 
with a intensive; Pindar, . 4 174, 


has the same phrase, drpuros révos, but 
not in quite the same sense (réure 3’ 
*Epuas xpvadpams d3dnous vlovs éx’ Arpuroy 
awévor). 

2. 4 re hpdon O ‘towards evening 
on the 12th.’ Ayew here of time, as of 
space 7. 216; cp. 4. 39. Xenoph. Anad, 
7. 6. 6 has afrn pev f hyépa obrws Eryte. 
ol twrwées vvTO : SC. TporKeluevot, OF 
apooBdddovres, or Trapdcocovres Thy oTpa- 
Tu, as they have been doing all day. 
The use of the pluperfect after the 
imperfect is noticeable; the cavalry 
attacks came to an end before the day- 
light. But Hdt. uses a material aux- 
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iliary, and not the pure pluperfect (spoc- 


eBeBrihxeoa», or possibly xpocePeBdéarTo, 
cp. 6. 24) to signify the cesser of the 
attacks. 


8. vuerds 84 ye would serve to 
mark the first watch, vuxrds dpx}, Kal 
wept xpwrny voxra, xal vyuxros dpyoudéryt 
xal wept xpwras gudaxds, Pollux, 1. 70, 


: Sons és rhv cuvécaro : 
i.e. deurépys dudaxys c. 51 supra, sc. 
wept mpirov brvov Pollux i.c., cp. c. 44 
supra. The word Spy here comes very 
near to our word ‘hour,’ 7d duwdexarédry 


y és), 2. 109. 
sa ris hyépns Ss vuxros) + ; 


govro: the iciple and the subject 
both strike a depreciatory, a dyslogistic, 
a sarcastic note, which is immediately 
followed by still more damnatory clauses. 
depOévres (delpey, alpew) is used in 1. 
165, 170 (also in 4. 150 Bapds delperOat) 
in a technical way of sea-faring, starting 
on a& sea-voyage, ryvol perhaps, or 
lorioxs, being understood ; or even ra 
lorla, op. 8. 56, 94. Here, then, ‘the 
masses’ or ‘the mass’ of the army 
departs under full sail! (This might be 
an Athenian touch.) of swoddol here 
presumably corresponds exactly to rods 
nuloeas in c. 51 supra, They are not, 
strictly speaking, in the majority: the 
whole centre numbers 18,600 as com- 
pared with 20,100 for the two wings ; 
as compared with either wing alone, 
however, and especially the left (8600), 
the centre has a large plurality. 

és trav cvvéckero repeats with a 
touch of persiflage the és ry curéxaro 
just above; the construction is, of 
course, neuter. (Contr. spooxepévys 
higher up. Hdt. is not over careful to 
avoid such inconcinnities, or ‘uncon- 
scious iterations.’) 
ovres marks their 
partans c. 54), ‘ hay- 
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6. vow 
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ing no intention’—not having it in 
their minds, sc. dwad\AdtacOau (or even 
admixécbat) to the rendezvous, the ap- 
pointed place; i.e. no doubt in the 
view of Hdt. himself, as of his source, 
the island. But the previous chapter 
shows that the division, or divisions, 
here in question were to retire mpds rdpy 
K.@a:pSva—much further than theisland. 
They probably did exactly what had 
been eye upon at the Council of War. 
84: the subject repeated with 
the 6¢ which might more usually go 
with the verb, to emphasize their action : 
‘but they ..’ Cp. 7. 51. 
és teuvfOnocay v, ‘were no 
sooner in movement than they took to 
their heels, leaving to their joy the 
Persian cavalry far behind !’ 

The representation of this dwd))afis 
(cp. c. 18 supra) as a dvyt (bts) is the 
clearest indication of the animus of 
Hdt.’s source, and of his own simplicity, 
in reproducing his authority. 

7. wpos triv IDaradeyv wédw: the 
city of Platata was no doubt in ruins 
(cp. 8. 50 supra), though its site and its 
remains might offer some cover (on the 
morrow) from the dreadful Persian 
cavaliera, The story, however, goes on 
to relate that in the course of their 
flight ( 84), and before they 
actually reached the (ruins of) the city 
of Plataia, they arrived at the temple 
of Hera (perhaps in ruins too), and 
there, in front of the temple, they 
halted, with the utmost precision ! 
Had they been in ‘flight’ they would 
not have stopped there, nor do fugitives 
pile arms and take r: they throw 
their arms away, and bolt. The division 
which halted (presumably according to 
orders) at the Heraion, perhaps com- 
prised only the left centre, ol dud Meya- 
péas re xal Preaclovs c. 69 infra, 7300 
strong; at the Heraion the left centre 
was perhaps in a better position dya- 
haBety rods éréwvas, cp. oc. 51 supra. 
Farther, the right centre, in this case, 
ol dul Kop@lovs c. 89 infra, 11,300 
strong, may either have gone higher up 
Kithairon, in order to bring forward the 
ovrla, or have been posted on the road 
leading from Plataia to Dryoskephalai, 
to protect both the rear of the forces on 


the island and the flank of the baggage- 
train, coming down the pass from 


Megara. In that ition they may 
pieerneney have had some fighting 
to do. 

8. rd ” : the temple of Hera 


was in front of the réXs, ie. the Akro- 
polis of the Plataians, 20 stades from 
the fountain of Gargaphie. The site of 
the Heraion has been fixed with high 
robability by the excavations of Mr. 
enry S. Washington ; see Papers of the 
American School at Athens, vi. (1897), 
pp. 40-54. Its position is almost in 
the very centre of the plateau of Plataia, 
the southern end of which alone con- 
stituted the wéd:s even in 429 B.c. 
Even at that date there were perha 
no other buildings on the site. The 
restored Plataia of Makedonian, Roman, 
and later times covered the whole 
plateau, as the extant remains of the 
city-walls demonstrate (cp. Papers of 
the A.S.A. v. (1892) pp. 253 ff.), and 
must have enclosed the Heraton, the 
site of which, in 479 B.o., was certainly 
outside the city-walls, lower down on 
the larger northern portion of the table. 
Any one from the north side would 
describe the site as mpd 77s wos, and 
the Plataians themselves, or any one 
following their terminology, would use 
the same language (cp. 8. 58), which 
would also be not unsuitable from the 
int of view of the supposed ‘ fugitives’ 
in this story. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever (to my mind), whether the Heraion 
was standing in the year 479 B.c., or 
even at the time when Hdt. was writing. 
The Persians had probably destroyed it 
in 480 B.c. (cp. 8. 50). If so, it was in 
ruins at the time of the battle. At the 
second destruction of Plataia by the 
Thebans, in 426 B.0., it is not recorded 
that they destroyed the Heraion, but it 
is recorded that they built a great inn, 
or khan, round a courtyard 200 feet 
square (for the reception of pilgrims), 
dedicating it and ita furniture to Hera, 
cal veaw éxaréuredon NOwov Grodduncay 
airy Thuc. 3. 68. 8. This was probably 
the very temple (yaés) which Pausanias 
(9. 2. 7) found within the restored and 
enlarged city of his time, Oéas Agcos 
peyébe re xal és T&y d-yahpdrus Tor Koo pbp. 
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But though a Hekatompedon, and built 
on or over the foundations discovered by 
Mr. Washington, the restored temple 
was perhaps not so long as the earlier 
(sixth century) building, to judge by the 
measurements. It is not likely that the 
Thebans destroyed a temple which had 
been restored since the Persian war; nor is 
any account of a temple in such a position 
made by Thucydides in his stories of the 
siege in 429-7 B.c. Probably the Heraion 
had not been restored, but was purposely 
left in ruins, as an eternal protest 
against the Persian spoiler (and his 
Greek allies ; hence the Theban restora- 
tion of 426 B.0.). The temple built by 
the Plataians out of the spoil of the 
battle of 479 B.c. was a Lap se to 
Athene (the Thebans did not destroy 
that), Plutarch, Aristeid. 20, Pausan. 9. 
4.1. Hdt. in this connexion too shows 
no sign of having visited Plataia before 
writing his account of the battle. 

9. exoor these distances 
in decimals are quite unconvincing, but 
might pass for rough estimates, say, 
24 miles. By mere map measurement 
the Heraion is about 15 stades from 
Apotripi, and 18 from Dr. Grundy’s 
Gargaphia, and would be a good 20 
stades from the Greek position round 
the Androkrateion. Why is Gargaphia 
here specified as the terminus a quo! 
that was rather the Spartan post and 
point of departure. améxav, intrans. 
with acc. of distance, is of course a 
sufficiently common construction, cp. 1. 
179 &\An wéds dréxouca éxrw Tyuepéwy 
6ddy dwd Bafvddvos, 8. 26 dwréyoucr de 
éxrd nuepéwr dddv ard OnBeur. 

10. Bevro apd Tob ipod ra Sida, 
‘they piled arms in front of the temple’ 
—an admission in iteelf sufficient to 
disprove the insinuation of ¢vyj. The 
Greek centre, or safe only the left 
centre, must now be conceived as posted 
wept rd"Hpaov, on the lower or northern 
end of the Plataian plateau, with the 
heavy shields piled wpd roi tpo’. In this 
position they are unassailable by cavalry ; 
they are in proximity to water (at least 
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four springs or brooks in the immediate 
vicinity of the plateau, cp. Papers 
A.§.A. v. 1892, p. 269); they are 
covering to a greater or less extent the 
road from Plataia to Megara. They are 
also atperuty on the extreme left of 
the ‘third’ Greek ition, which is to 
be when the whale: 

have been successfully carried out. But 
they are not actually convoying the 
baggage-train, dréwves and o:rla, nor in 
ahy way covering the line from Plataia 
to Dryoskephalai, through which the 
Persians might possibly circumvent the 
supplies. hat ticular duty may 
have been entrusted to the right centre ; 
cp. note to L. 7 above. 

53. 2. Tlavoavins & dpav. Hat. 
speaks as though Pausanias himself had 
not issued, or agreed to, the order for 
tetirement ; as though olf wool were 
stampeding out of laager, or station ; as 
though in consequence he issued orders 
to the Lakedaimonians to retreat. épév, 
however, need not be pressed against 
Hdt., cp. c. 84. 9 supra (=p00dv). Pau- 
sanias could hardly have ‘seen’ the move- 
ment, in the literal sense of the word. 

3. kal rotor AaxcSac- 
povloot: the Spartan method of the 
wapéyyehois has been immortalized by 
Thucydides, 5. 66. 3: Bacwéws yap 
dyorros tm’ éxelvov wdvra Apyera:, Kal 
Tos per woreudpxos abrds ppdter rd Séor, 
ol d¢ rots Noxavyois, éxetvoe Se rots wevrn- 
Kovripow, ais 3¢ obrot rots érwyordpyats, 
kal oSra rH évwporlg. xat al wapay- 
yé\oas, fy re Both\wvra,, xara Td abrda 
xwpoic. cal raxetar éwépxovra acxédov 
ydp ri wav why OdLyou 7d orparbwredoy 
Trav Aaxedaipovlwv Apyorres dpxydbvruyp elal, 
kal 7d éwipedés rol dSpwudvou xwoAXois 
wpoohxe. On the present occasion, 
however, as the whole movement had 
been discussed and determined in the 
Council of War hours before (cp. oc. 51 
supra), one must suppose that all the 
necessary orders had y been given, 
at least to the officers. Pausanias may 
still have had to gr the word for the 
actual moment of departure. 
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4.4 va. SrAa: the shields 
were piled, but of course there must 
have been some men under arms, if only 
those on the watch. 

lévas kara rovs G\Aovs can hardly 
have been the precise form of the com- 
mander’s order, but rather gives the 
effect of the order, as the writer con- 
ceived that effect. With the expression 
cp. 0. 89 infra, xara wédas duel éKavrwv. 

5. voplous a . . & roy cvvelt- 
xayro, ‘ wie he aes aed others to be 
going to the place upon,’ i.e., 
according to Hdt., the ialaad =. ovvedh- 
xayro, sc. lévar, The ‘agreement’ had 
been made at the Council of War, c. 51 
supra. Hdt. describes (i.e. follows an 
authority which conceived) the move- 
ments of the Greek army in the field of 
battle as the results of compacts, agree- 
ments, bargains, argument, persuasion, 
but not of definite orders, originating 
from headquarters or the commander-in- 
chief. In any case the result of his 
wapdyyedya to the ‘Lakedaimonians’ 
(10,000 strong) must have been to set 
Aaxeda:uorlwy dray 7rd orparémredov in 
motion, unless indeed the order was 
addressed only to a portion of the forces. 

6. of uty dddoe . . Thy rafidpyoy : 
not ragcapxéwr. ratlapyes is the usual 
Attic form of the word. The term is 
not a Spartan one at all. All but one 
of these good Spartan officers, whatever 
their proper title, were willing and 
ready (prio, cp. c. 27 supra) to obey 
their commander! No very astonishing 
circumstance in an army where redapyla 
was so sedulously enforced as in the 


Spartan (cp. Xenophon, Lac. . 8). 
A bdcetos & 6 Td vébew : 


Amom harotcs is hardly a mere Ehren- 
name (Stein); a Spartan of the name 
pepe as one of the five arbitrators in 
the early Megaro-Athenian dispute about 
Salamis, Busolt ii.? (1895) 248; ep. 
Plutarch, Solon 10. The younger mi ht 
be a grandson, or descendant, of the elder 
Amompharetos. But those are the only 


two known wearers of the name. The 
(father’s) name Poliades is found else- 
where, but not a at Sparta. If 
Pape - Benseler v. is correct in 
deriving it from Athene ITokds, the 
Spartan might have been named by his 
father in compliment to Athens; cp. 
the case of the Spartan Zdwos 3. 56. 
Was there even perhaps an Athenian 
tevla or wrpoterta in the family t 

8. Aoxryéeov, ‘occupying the rank 
of a Lochagos,’ or commander of a 
Lochos, a strictly Spartan office and 
command, But the exact duty and 
rank of a Lochagos are not soclear. In 
Xenophon Rep. Lac. 11. 4 a Aéxos is 
one-quarter of a ydpa, and there are six 
pbpas in the army, each apparently under 
the command of a Polemarchos. That 
would give a total of 24 Lochkos. In an 
army of 5000 that total allows about 
292 men to the Lochos. But Xenophon 
is writing in the fourth century, when a 
Spartan army in the field never ap- 
proached a strength of 5000. The 
numerical strength of Spartan divisions 
varied with the levy pameay: The 
Spartan Mora destroyed in the Korin- 
thian war numbered 600 men, Xenopb. 
Heil. 4. 5. 11-12. If it consisted of 
four Lochoi, the Lochos was numbering 
150 men, but there may have been six 
Lochoi of 100 men each in it. Thucydides, 
writing of the battle of Mantineia (418 
B.c.), with the air of an eye-witness, 
expressly notices the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the exact number of men in a 
Spartan force. He uses the term Adyos 
apparently for the division commanded 
by a Polemarch (perhaps only under 
exceptional circumstances), and makes 
the army of Agis on that occasion 
consist of 7 exclusive of the 
Skiritai 600 strong. It is obvious that 
the Lochos in that passage corresponds 
to the Mora of Xenophon, a term not 
employed by Thucydides (cp. Held. 2. 
4. 31, earliest case); the number 7 
remains @ problem, which Arnold in- 
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geniously solves by the hypothesis that 
the army really consisted of six divisions, 
together with the corps of Bpagiéeco: and 
Newdapnddas. (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
i? 77, 1893, apparently identifies this 
corps with the Skiritai, and gives up the 
number of Lochot as hopeless.) In the 
Lochos at Mantineia there were four 
wevTynxoorves, each consisting in turn of 
four éywporia. If the numerical strength 
of the Pentekostys necessarily and alwa 
corresponded to its name, that would 
give but 200 men to the Lochos, and 
(roughly) but 12 to the Enomotia; but 
on the possibility of variations in the 
numbers of men composing the various 
subdivisions, Arnold’s note to Thucydides 
tn l. (of which G. Gilbert, for example, 
took no account) is still worth consulting. 
The normal number of the Enomotia is 
not sig se certain, it may have been 
15 (ep. Gilbert, op. c. 75, n. 4), it may 
have been 24, besides the captain, as 
Arnold supposes ; but it is certain that 
the tactical organization of the Spartan 
army underwent modification not merely 
between the time of Thucydides and of 
Xenophon, but between the time of 
Herodotos and of Thucydides ; nor is it 
to be supposed that the indications of 
the narrative in Hdt. will correspond 
exnctly with the traditions 4 the 
ykurgean system. An army of 5000 
men might very well consist of 5 Lochot 
of 1000 men each; and as a matter 
of fact 5 is the number of Lochoi sug- 
gested by some of the authorities for the 
older period (say, sixth century), cp. 
Gilbert, op. c. p. 76. A Lochos of 1000 
men would probably have been subdivided 
into 10 companies of 100 each, possibly 
‘double Pentekostyes,’ such as Arnold 
speaks of (possibly even, though to my 
thinking less probably, also called Lochot 
as he suggests) Amompharetos is 
emphatically not one of the ‘Pole- 
marchs’ (cp. 7. 178), but may have 
been in command of 1000 men. He 
was no mere ‘centurion,’ or the story 
that follows could hardly have been told 
about him. 
voS LIlvravyrlev Adxov. Thucy- 
dides, still in this respect employing the 


same terminology as Hdt., goes out of 


his way to assert that it was an error to 
say that there was, ‘or ever had been,’ 


a Ilcravdrys Adxos (ep. just below) in the 
Spartan army, 20. 8 Whether 

ucydides is contraverting the source 
from which Hdt. gets this story, or, as 
seems likely enough, Hdt. himself, the 
express assertion of the Athenian on 
this matter is final, if rightly under- 
stood. But what does Thucydides 
exactly mean? Not that the Spartan 
army was not organized xard déxous, 
for that would contradict his own text 
elsewhere, but either that the Adxa 
had not territorial designations, or that 
no Aéxos derived its designation from 
Ilirdyy (cp. 3. 55). The recorded names 
of Lochoi are territorial, at least in part, 
e.g. Mesodrns (cp. Gilbert, ci « p. 76 
n. 3); 80 that we may conclude in favour 
of the latter alternative. If Amom- 
pharetos was a dnuérns of Pitana, a 
Ilcrarvdrys, and commanded one of the 
Lochoi in the Spartan army, an Athenian 
source might very probably speak of the 
division under his command as the 
Ikraydrys déxos, especially if, as above 
argued, the family of this Pitanate was 
likely to be known and popular in 
Athens. 

Hat. himself calls rd» a dijuos, 
rather an Atticism than a Laconism, 8. 
55. Pausanias (3. 16. 9) seems to put 
Pitane and Mesoa in juxtaposition (ol) 
éx Meodéas re xai [lirdyys Ovorres rij 
’"Apreuld:: and the mistake censured by 
Thucydides may lie in i the 
Megodrys Adxos the IIcrardrys. Pitana 
itself was evidently a considerable place: 
Pausanias (3. 14. 2) mentions a Aédox7 
Kporayay in the vicinity of the Royal 
Tombs of the Agiadai, singe Se dé ol 
Kporayol Iliravaréy jot is makes 
Pitane in the west end of Sparta: the 
Artemis above named is Artemis Issoria, 
Pausan. Jc, (cp. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, 
1893, p. 109). Close by were the tombs 
of Leonidas and Pausanias the Regent, 
and the monument to the 300 who fell 
at Thermopylai (cp. 7. 224). 

The story of Amompharetos may well 
belong to the first of Hdt.’s work. 
It is a superficial inference that Hdt. 
get his story of Amompharetos in 

itane, during his visit to Sparta: the 
story is plainly not a Spartan story, it is 
almost as plainly an Athenian. There 
istnothing in the story to show that 
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Hdt. had been in Sparta before writing 
it down, rather the reverse. If Hat. 
afterwards made friends in Pitane it was 
rhaps because he took introductions 
from Athens; but he either did not 
discover his mistake about the Iraydrns 
Aéxos, or he failed to correct it, If the 
emperor Caracalla (211-217 a.p.) before 
starting for the east sent for a body- 
guard from Sparta and called it the 
Icravdrns Abxes (Herodian 4, 8. 3), that 
only shows how hard an error dies which 
has once attained classic expression in 
literature. If Photius, Lex. sub v. 
Ilerdyy, has pvAd} xal réwos rijs Aaxwrixys, 
that is because in the Roman period the 
name had been adopted for a local tribe ; 
op. C.1,G. 1425-6. 
vos Eclvous: cc. 11 supra, 55 infra. 
9. éxady os ep. 7. 164. 

10. 0 v: cp. 1.2 supra. 
Amompharetos sould hardly ‘see’ in the 
dark; he no doubt received certain 
orders (probably to stay where he was, 
or to cover the retreat). 

Gre od rwapayevépevos TH wpotipe 

: the wpérepos Adyos in this case is 
the Council of War in cc. 50 f. supra. The 
phrase does not necessarily imply that 
there was any fresh council or discussion 
now taking p If Amompharetos was 
Teally absent from the previous Council 
it was not because he was nota sufliciently 
high officer to be present, but for some 
other reason. Stein suggests that he 
was in command of an important out- 

t; but which? And he retired 
rom it? The army had been e 
hypothest all together, and in battle- 
array. How also does Amompharetos 
now come to be back in the Laager? A 
statement of this sort, explanatory or 
rather assertorial of his absence from 
the Council, is very suspicious; it is 
argumentative, and apologetic, to meet 
the obvious objection to the story, that 
Amompharetos must have known all 


about the intended movement from 
having been present at the Council 
earlier in the day. (It is just con- 
ceivable that a S Lochos, under 
Amompharetos, or some other, might 
have been posted in or about the church 
of St. Demetrion; but the ition 
would have been a dangerously isolated 
one, as the detachment could not have 
kept touch of the forces on the Aso 
Ridge, with the Persian cavalry riding 
up and down the valleys or combes 
between the ridges; or he might have 
been holding or trying to hold corgepe 
in which case he retired before the 
strangers already.) 

11. 6 & Tlavoavlns re kal 6 Evpvdvag : 
ay, Euryanax (c. 10 supra) here 
suddenly comes by his apparent rights 
it is not easy to say ; down below, c. 55, 
he even takes precedence. Does this 
‘Attic’ story tend to discredit both 
Spartan commanders at the expense of 
Amompharetos? The Spartan com- 
manders were shocked at his insubordina- 
tion, but still more horrified at the idea 
of abandoning him to his fate. 

Savdv rover Oar, a mental process, 
or condition ; cp. 7. 1. 

12. xelvou ratr’ dvatvopéivou : i.e. so 
long as Amompharetos refused to retire : 
évahaBdvras ra Sia lévac. . és Thy PHGOD. 
The verb dvalvoua: is common in Homer, 
and not unknown even in Attic prose. 
(Cp. App. Crit.) 

13. trav Adxow tov Iliravtrny: see 
above. 

qv dtrodlarwort : sc. Toy Abxow. 
ae qwovelyres TH a v. GX. 
mov, ‘in carrying out their agree- 
ment with all the. other Greeks.’ But 
the centre, if the Spartans had only 
known it, had, as already recorded, been 
guilty of a gross and dastardly breach of 
aith ; the only other Greeks, therefore, 
now worth considering are—as the reader 
knows—the Athenians. 
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16. 4 ¢ elxov To orparémedoy rd 
A. Praivpede to march had already 
been issued, the modus % here is 
not quite clear. Either the order to 
march had not yet taken effect, and was 
countermanded; or the van, or a 
portion of the line, had indeed started, 
and was arrested by a message from 
headquarters. It is, of course, not 
impossible that the army was ses 
back en échelon, Lochos by Lochoe ; an 
that the ‘Mesoate’ Lochos, or the 
Lochos under the command of the 
Pitanate Amompharetos, being at the 
extremity of the Spartan wing, was the 
last to retire. The process would be a 

retty slow one, carried out, as it was 

ing carried out, in the dark ; and day- 
light might overtake them (c. 56 infra) 
before the whole manceuvre had been 
fully executed. 

é tyav: cp. 7. 8. se 

17. upavTo vres: C. supra. 
64. 2. “A@nvato. 84 The previous 
chapter has witnessed the Greek centre 
in full ‘flight’—to the Heraion: e& 
h: } a disgraceful ‘breach of con- 
tract.’ The 8S have equally 
broken faith, by not retreating at all, 
so far: the commanders being involved 
in a dispute with a refractory Lochagos, 
whom they would not abandon, with 
his men, to fate. potwov. . 
just here is a rhetorical exaggeration : 
the participle, passive and perfect in 
form, must be middle and present, or 
imperfect, in sense; cp. 7. 153. The 
tense at least marks his obstinacy. 
Meanwhile what of the Athenians! 
Were they keeping their contract, were 
they true to their word? The story 

on to admit (it is an Athenian 
story) that soe f were forsworn; but, 
then, they had a Jt excuse — the 
notorious duplicity of their neighbours ! 


17 eretpwrwy SMarc.: érepéovro van H. || 
54. 1 wapnyopéovro Bekker, van H. || povvwy B 


8. dyov & odéas atrovs tva 
érd, Oncray. ese good democrats act 
as one man, and do not require, 
apparently, orders, like the Spartans, 
just up above. Or is the story tender 
to the fame of Aristeides, the commander- 
in-chief, and so refrains from directly 
implicating him! ta, ubi, cp. Index. 
The aorist is practically =a pluperfect. 

4, ob Aak lov 
povfipara. The erlang émiordevor 
is used purely from the Athenian point 
of view, nor does it necessarily involve 
more than ‘ belief,’ cp. 8. 182 supra. With 
gporvhpara cp. 8 144, and c 7 a. 
It would be unfair to Hdt. to cite him 
as endorsing or accepting even, as his 
own, the utterance of Athenian ju- 
dice which follows: to wit, that vak - 
daimonians were men who thought one 
thing and said another, men flay 
words, agreements, promises, pledges, 
could not be relied ca as reprecating 
their intentions, much less their con- 
duct, when the time for action arrived. 

Lakedaimonian perfidy was a popular 
topic at Athens: Aristophanes (who 
had another axe to grind) satirizes the 
commonplace, cp. Acharn. 800 ff., Peace 
1068 ff. Blakesley compared the Roman 
view of Punica and continental 
opinion of ‘perfidious Albion’: one 
might perhaps add Albion’s opinion of 
certain continental states. Rawlinson 
more innocently observed that the sore- 
ness caused by recent disappointment 
(in 479 B.c.) might have produced, at 
Athens, a distrust of the Spartans. 
Stein’s observation that Hdt. in this 

stands ganz auf athenischer Seite 
is more to the point, but hardly carries 
us quite far enough. Hdt. himself is 
probably as innocent as Rawlinson in 
the matter; but if the Athenian story 
goes out of its way to charge the Spartans 
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with duplicity, it is because the Athenian 
source has some perfidy, or incompetence, 
or failure on the Athenian side to excuse 
or to disguise. 

5. ds 8 dxwvhOyn 7d orparéwdov 
refers back to ws éxw#Onocay in c. 52 
supra. The movement of the centre 
had, of course, for the time being, placed 
the Athenians in isolation on the left 
6. trwia. The Athenians had no 
proper cavalry at this time (cp. o. 21 1. 15 
supra), but they may have had mounted 
atdes-de-camp or xhpuxes. The Spartan 
commander has apparently a mounted 
aide-de-camp too; c. 60 infra. The 
double construction Grexwov dSpduevoyv 
and (&reyurov) trapicOas is noticeable : 
ére:pécGas apparently refers to one only 
of the two alternatives covered by 
éybuevov, so that éreipnoduevoy would 
have conveyed a different and inappro- 
priate sense. The temptation is stron 
to read ef re for re el, as that woul 
soften the strict co-ordination between 
participle and verb; cp. a somewhat 
pee case ¢, A abs The Myles 
a wopeberOar émyaptovey (opt. for the 
less probable alternative) and e (ve). . 
ph Swavocdvra: dmalAdooerbar (for 
the move to be expected) is observable ; 
4 8. 106 80a. . Exar. . Soa woehoer). 

e second construction is, of course, 
mare a el ph duuveior of the 

rtially paralle in c. 6 supra. 
Ps. bxeiplarba: TE a and in that 
case ‘to ask Pausanias what they ought to 
do’—on the whole, these good Athenians 
are still ready to take their directions 
from the commander-in-chief ; cp. c. 27 
SU ad f. ttyyterOe ws mrewonudvur. 
They cannot trust the Spartan’s word, 
but they are ready to obey the Spartan’s 
orders! It is as though, in some way 
or other, the Spartans would take a 
mean advantage of the Athenians, in 


tting these to go, while they them- 
Slee remained at their post! That is 
an idea belonging to the Athenian theory 
of the Persian war, which represented 
it as a race between Athens and Sparta, 
which should first crush out the invader 
—a race in which Marathon for ever 
secured the prize of valour for Athens! 
(Cp. Hdt. IV.-VI. vol. ii. p. 194.) 
erhaps this (mounted man) episode 
is only a reply to, or refutation of, the 
(Spartan) assertion that in the stress of 
battle the Spartans had sent to ask for 
assistance, which the Athenians failed 
to render, c. 60 infra. If there is any 
truth in it, that truth may underlie the 
question 7d xpedy ely woidew, ‘what are 
we to do?’ The Athenians were in 
difficulties, but not on account of the 
retreat of the centre, if it be true that a 
general retreat had been agreed on, and 
ordered ; for they could not yet know 
that the centre had not retreated but 
fled (even if that was true!). But in 
what difficulties were the Athenians! 
Perhaps the message was to the effect 
that the centre was retreating so slowly 
that the Athenians had not yet been 
able to start, and to request Pausanias to 
hurry the centre’s movements. Cp. l. 14. 
55. 2. dpa re: the re is not in its 
logical place (reraypuévous re), unless it 
were meant to su t a zeugma, cal 
(fxove), or such. e herald («fput = 
lrweds) ‘saw,’ or found oo Kara 
xapnv, cp. 8. 78, 108. e Spartans 
were in proper array (reraypévovs). It 
was, of course, still night. He saw, or 
heard, A age among them openly 
uatrelling. aaa not a - 
ently first tn order of march, but first in 
order of rank; not, however, referring 
to ‘KEuryanax and Pausanias,’ who 
appear to be on one side, but to them 
on the one part and Amompharetos on 
the other. 
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EvpudvaE xai o Lavoavins ps) xwdvvevev pévovras povvous 5 


AaxeSaipoviov, ot Knws ereBov, és 5 és velned re cuptrecovTes 
amrixaté Kal o wkipuvE trav AOnvaiwy rapictate ods atruypévos. 
vexéwy Se o "Apouddperos ANapBaver wétpov aphorépyos THat 
xepot cal tiOels wp today trav Tlavcaview ra’ry TH Widw 
wnpiverOar epn pry pevryev tors Felvous, Néywv Tovs Bap- 
Bapovs. 8 88 pawopevoy cal od dpevnpea Kxaréwv éxeivoy, 
mpos te Tov AOnvaiwy xipuxa érepwravta ta évteradpeva 
every 6 Tlavoavins éxédteve ta TapedvTa ods mTprypata, 
expnlé te trav “AOnvaiwy mpooywphcai te mpds éwurovs xal 


4 mrapnyopeovy BPz, Holder 5 xai om. C 6 Aaxedaipoviwy 
Paris. fr.. Schaefer, Wesseling, Gaisford, Stein*, Holder, van H.: Aaxe- 
’ Satpovious || ovKwy? Stein}: ovKovy Paris. fr. 7 dmexéato Pz || 6 om. 
Mare. 9 tov: tov B: rov Paria fr. 10 A€ywv: feivous A€ywv B, 
Holder: £eivovs Aéywv rods BapBdpovs del. Werfer, Naber, van H.: aut 
£eivovs legendum aut A€ywy rots BapBdpovs tollenda censeo 11 pasvo- 
pevov <te> van H. || ov: &s B: om. Mare. || xaXéwy . . éretpwravra om. R 
12 apos re del. Krueger, van H.: tpardpevds re mpds coni. Stein? || rdv: 
tov § || a@nvatov a || xipuxa tpamrduevos coni. Stein! || érecpwravra codd. 
(ernpwrovra C), Stein?, Holder: éretpwréovra Stein}, van H. 13 6 


Tlavoavins del. Krueger, van H. 


re om. B |] Kai rove . . 


4. wapnyopfovro: in the previous 
chapter the same word is in the 
active; the imperfect remains in full 
force. A further variation is obtained 
by the substitution of potvous (‘he and 
his men’) for zodvoy there. 

6. ts vdued te cupmerdvTes dalxaro 
mal. ré ode Gwe : 
There is here (a) a simple and obvious 
parataxis ; cp. 0. 47 supra. (6) But why 
ounwecovres and dxcypérost Why not 
és welxed re dalxaro (cp. és velxea dxcy- 
pévovs just above) xal 6 xfiput dxixro, 
or drvypévos fy, or éori, or even dwixero} 
Well, there are limits to the baldness 
of phraseology tolerable to Hdt., though 
he is not over-careful to avoid verbal 
repetitions and clash. (c) But cuprze- 
odvres with dwlxaro seems de trop; the 
phrase here is és velxea daixaro (cp. és 
y. amcvypévovs), In 8. 120 éx Adyww és 
velxea, cuuweoey is not ‘from words to 
come to blows,’ but ‘to fall a-quarrelling 
in the course of conversation.’ Here 
too cuvérecory without daixaro would 
have done. The participle here is used 
(I cannot but think) with a confused 


14 éxpnfé RSMare. z: éxpnfe V || 


éwurovs om. R 


sense of anticipating the ‘coincidence,’ 
the ‘synchronism,’ recorded in the bare 

rataxis. Hdt. is not invariably lucid 
In point of expression ; cp. c. 51 supra, 
7. 152 (confusion in olk/ia xaxd). 

8. ee : in marked con- 
trast: ‘boulder,’ and ‘ pebble.’ 

11. 8 8 «tA. The agitation of the 
scene seems to communicate itself to the 
narrative of the historian. & is, of course, 
Pausanias ; éxelvoy is Amompharetos. 
The rein wpés re is perhaps merely dis- 
placed, an -ordinates the sentence 
éxéXeve rd xrr. with éxphfé re err. The 
displacement has led to a reintroduction 
of the subject 6 Tavcavlys. 

ob : non compotem sui ; 
ep. 8. 25 


12, rd évreraApéva : sc. rl ypedy éore 
wocéew a rl huly wonréov ; c. 54 ad f, 
13 


: VTA TOs va, ‘the 
business (trouble) on which they were 
e , or ‘in which they were in- 
volved.’ 

14. epfical re iwvrods 


Kal trouey awepl d&méSou ra wep dy 
kal odes. "So Pls as this request in- 
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amaAdXaocero és Tovs ’A@nvaiovs: tods Sé érrel avaxpiopévous 
Tpos éwuTovs Nos KaTehdpBave, év TOUT TH YpOvm KATH EVES 
0 Llavoavins, od Soxéwy tov "Apouddperov reivrecOar Trav 
Gov AaxeSapovlov damooreryovrwy, Ta 87) Kal éyévero, 
onunvas amiye Sia THY KodwvaY TOUS RotTrOds Tatas: 


elrovtro 5é xal Teyenrar. 


56. 2 [dva]xpivopévovs van H. 
6 xwrov 8 


volves any modification of the original 
decision of the Council of War to retire, 
c. 51 supra, the modification may simply 
amount to this, that, whereas by the 
original plan the two wings were to 
concentrate independently on the Island, 
by this modification they were to effect 
an earlier junction, the delay in the 


movement of the centre having altered 
the conditions unfavourably. But this 


interpretation is not inevitable. The 
formula above may simply represent the 
original plan for concentration back on 
to the Island by the two wings. If that 
plan had broken down now, its collapse 
may have been due, not to the insub- 
ordinate obstinacy of Amompharetos 
(which Athenians might regard as heroic) 
nor to the ‘flight’ of the centre, but to 
the failure of the Athenians to start 
soon enough, re because prema- 
turely engaged onthe left. wep, ‘exactly’; 
éwurovs perhaps because ‘ Kuryanax and 
Pausanias’ have been mentioned; or 
else=Zwraprifras, and to avoid odédas 
with ogeis immediately following. Its 
use is ae in ae en this oratio 
"G6. 2. Toon Bh. Abe xardépBay 
56. 2. . . tas ka €: 
the dawn of the 18th, op. c. 52 supra; 
ai very day of battle, or of the supreme 
ttle. dvaxpwwopdvous, ‘quarrelling’ ; 
the verb is apparently used with this 
meaning only in this one ; the 
subst. dvdxpiocs in 8. 69 may be compared 
though used in a different sense ; but cp. 
App. Crit. éwvrots here seems = d\A% ous. 
3. vy robre re xpéve might better 
be taken of the point of dawn than of 
the much enduring night, now over. 
Katipevos: perhaps not literally 
‘sitting,’ cp. 0. 72 infra, but ‘without 


hen te 

4. Soxdev . . AcerGar: nothing 
has been recorded in the story previously 
to justify this belief that Amompharetos 
will not remain behind. 


"AOnvaios 5¢ taxO&yres Hicay Ta 


5 droortyévrwy aB || «ai om. B 


7 nwcav AB: Foay C: om. Marc. 


5. dwoorayévrev is a rather grand 
and poetical word ; the simple verb is 
never used in prose. 

6. onpfvas: sc. Tp oddAmeyy, op. 8. 
11 (c. Ks supra, the case is not so clear). 
The operations at night had doubtless 
been carried out with all possible silence 
and secrecy; but it was now daylight, 
and the movement of the Greek forces 
no doubt observed; there could be no 
reason for not employing the usual 
signals. 

dwijye Sua rv xohwvey: the state- 
ment is precise to the effect that Pau- 
sanias was retiring; what are the coAwpol 
in question? Presumably the ridges 
descending from Kithairon, as is more 
fully indicated in the next chapter. 
Unfortunately Hdt. does not specif 
the point of the compass towards which 
Pausanias was moving. 

7. @wovro: as the Tegeatai had been 
standing to the west of the Spartans, 
if they really ‘followed’ them now, the 
Spartans would have moved first, and 

resumably in an easterly direction 
thoweve: otherwise qualified); but it is 
possible that efrovro is not to be pressed, 
and that the Spartans really bring up 
the rear. The action of Amompharetos 
looks like that. Ifs0, the retreat was 
poe in a SW. direction. But see 

rther, below. 

*A@nvator. Sé xrA. Neither is the 
movement and direction of the Athenians 
indicated or described so precisely as 
could be wished. 

vax Gévres points to the movement 
being in accordance with orders, pre- 
sumably the orders of Pausanias; reray- 
pévor would signify that they were in 
actual battle-array (as no doubt they 
were). Stein cps. c. 104 infra, and 7. 
121, Pe 8. a nee es 

way ra (ural eSarpdyror. 
In 7. 58 the king’s fleet goes from 
Abydos 7a éuradw wptocww roi wetot 
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éutradsy  Aaxedaipoviot: of pev yap Tav Te ByOwv avreiyovro 
kat Ths trwpéns tod Kibatpavos poBedpevoe. thy armory, 


"A@nvatos Sé xdtrw rpadpOévres és 1d medtov. 


9 vrwpeins libri 


(i.e. 46 wetés), which Hdt. explains as 
meaning in that case that the fleet was 
going west while the army was going 
east ; i.e. he does not there mean that the 
fleet went on water while the army went 
on land; the point of difference is purely 
one of direction, of orientation. Vet in 
the present Stein maintains that 
ra €uwadiw denotes not a difference of 
direction, but simply and solely the 
difference of the surface over which the 
two bodies were moving; this ap 

an improbable and inadequate explana- 
tion, not in accordance with the meaning 
of &uxaXcv, with the other clear instance 
in Hdt., or finally, with the context here. 
For here Hdt. says not merely that the 
Spartans were moving 81a rév Kxolevav 
(raw re by Owe Kal ris Urwpéns rot K:Oas- 
povos dyrexduevor) and the Athenians és 
vo weBloy (not by the way da rod wediou, 
or xara 7d wedlov); he also expressly 
describes the Athenians as 

or xdrw rpaddévres (80. ficay és 7d 
aedtov). 

There has, therefore, been a turn, a 
wheel, in the line, in the orientation of 
the Athenians. Whether there has also 
been a turn in the orientation of the 
Lakedaimonians Hdt. does not say. 
What amount of wheel would constitute 
or justify the use of ra Eurakw may be 
a question ; the words obviously might 
be used of a movement, or double move- 
ment, much short of being in contrary 
directions. In the present case Hdt. 
need not mean that Athenians and 
Spartans were moving in diametrically 
opposite directions, starting, as it were, 
back to back; he may mean no more 
than that ‘they were moving in any- 
thing but the same direction.’ Whether 
he is right or not is a widely different 
question. If Spartans and Athenians 
wcre under orders to fill up the gap and 
concentrate, while at the same time re- 
tiring, ‘on the Island,’ that movement 
iat have been effected by the lt 
falling back, Lochos by Lochos, from the 
east and the west ends of the previous 
line to a common point south, or south- 
west, of the position at starting; and even 
such 8 manceuvre, with reference to the 


"Apopupdperos dé 


10 rpadéevres 8B: orpadbervres C 


termint a quibus, might be described as 
movements ra @urakuv. But the move- 
ment here predicated of the Athenians 
may go far beyond this. By 7d redler 
might be understood not merely the 
trough of Gargaphia and A’, but the 
more genuine plain north of Plataia. If 
so, the movement of the Athenians was 
westward, more or less by south, and its 
object may have been to balk the 
approach of the medizing Greeks on the 
Persian right, with whom the Athenians 
are presently engaged. Had the Greeks 
previously been in a hollow square, or 
with a ¢ddayt dudlorouos round the 
church of St. John (Androkrateion), then 
the Athenians, to the north, might have 
wheeled round, till they were facing 
west, or even south-west, while the 
Spartans may have either remained, 
facing south (by west) as they had been 
all the previous day, or may even have 
turned, have been obliged to turn, until 
they were facing east, or north-east. 

8. rév re 5y0ev dwrelyovro. It is 
not by any means self-evident what 
actual ground is here denoted by the 
5x90, cp. 8, 52, 4. 208 (not 5xGaz, ‘ river- 
banks’), to which the Lakedaimonians 
were ‘holding on,’ clinging, keeping 
close, or anxious to do so: are they 
identical with rijs brwpéns rot KiBacpavos ? 
Are the Spartans already thereon, and 
wishing to stay thereon, or are they 
striving to get thereontot Are the 
5xAoe conte the ridges running down 
from Kithairon to the Asopos, as dis- 
tinguished from 7rd redlow? Or are they 
the ri north of the trough in which 
Gargaphia was situate!—in fact, the 
* Aso Ridge’ and ‘Long Ridge’ of 
Dr. Grundy’s map ! : ae 

9. L awov: the e- 
jens “Raid of the cavalry’ 
according to this story, and that is given 
as the reason for their line of retreat: a 
genuinely Attic touch. Oddly enough 
when it comes to action, the Lakedai- 
monians, who are on more or less high 
ground, are apparently assaulted by the 
cavalry, while the Athenians are not 
expressly recorded to have encountered 
any cavalry below! (cp. o. 67 infra). 
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apynv ye ovdapda Soxéwv Tlavoaviny tordunoav odpéas azro- 
Merely, meptelyero avrod pévovtas pn éxdurety thy tafw- 
mpotepeovtay d¢ tav aovv Ilavoavin, xarado~as avrovs iOé:, 
5 Téyvy atrodelrev attov, dvadaBovta Tov AOxYov Ta Sra Tye 
Bdinv mpos ro GAXo origos: to 5é aredMov Soov re Séxa 
orddia avéueve Tov Apoudapérou NOxov, Tept Torapov ModoevTa 


57. 2 ye Schweighaeuser, Stein, van H.: te (del. Krueger) 4 
karaddfavtes B: xdpra Sdfas Marc. || Gein B: iBeine ceteri: iOéy py TEexvy 


coni. Madvig, adm, Holder 
6 GAAo om. B || cridos CR 
Marc. 


&7. 2. v ye obSapa Sondoy, ‘ ori- 
inally at hee never dreaming (that 
ausanias would go so far as to abandon 

them).’ dpxy4», 7. 220, 8.128. obdapnd 

might more logically have gone with 

Tor\uhoer. The ye serves here in contrast 

to rporepeévrwy 5€: but cp. App. Crit. 

3. weprelxero . . wi) CxAuwely: the con- 

struction is peculiar, as mepiéxecOa 

(mid.) naturally takes a genitive, even as 

dvréxecGac just above; op. 7. 39, 160; 

8. 60. atro6 is of course a local adverb, 

‘on the spot.’ wepiéyecGat as a passive, 

and in a strictly physical sense in 8, 10, 

79, 80 supra, here is plainly middle, but 

is it purely psychological in sense ¢ cp. 

the various renderings: (a) ‘‘he wasurgent 
with them that they should stay and not 
leave him,” L. & 8.; ‘‘ he stuck to tt that 
they should stay there and not leave 
their post,” Macaulay; ‘‘seizte sich 
darauf dass sie (alle),’ Krueger; ‘‘ be- 
harrte darauf hier zu bleiben,” Baehr ; 

(5) “remained firm in his resolve,” Raw- 

linson ; ‘‘hielé sich an den Gedanken, 

dass sie,” Sitzler. As the statement is 
qualified by dpxy7%», and the mentality of 

Amompharetos is set forth in doxéwy, 

and his contrasted action is purely 

physical (#ye), I do not hesitate to take 
mweprelyero as belonging to the external 
order and descriptive of the action, ie. 
utterance of the man: ‘he kept on 
insisting that they should stay where 
they were, and not desert their post,’ as 
in the (a) group (but L. & 8. give rather 

@ paraphrase than a translation). 

4.0 vrev & trav ow Ilav- 
cvav(y, ‘as Pausanias and his men were 
getting further and further off . ., con- 
vinced (xataddégas) that they were really 
abandoning him, he led his Lochaos, after 
the men had taken up their shields, at 
a slow step towards the main body.’ 


5 drodureiy BP || rav Adxov om. z= 


mapa Marc. || podevta B: peAdevra 


wporepéey, op. c. 66 infra; xaradédtas, 
cp. os ay : 
: cp. c. 3/7 supra. 

5. phy ble: it js generally 
referred to the man=éwuré» ; it might 
more correctly refer to dy Débxor. 
Krueger renders it ‘‘ihn und seinen 
aye ee 

6. y, contrasted with dpéuy; cp. 
c. 59 infra, Xenophon Anab, 4. 6. 95, 
Hell. 5. 4. 58. 

oripos: cp. c 70 infra. This 
‘main body’ is awaiting ‘the Lochos of 
Amompharetos’ (sic) at a distance of 10 
stades ; i.e. exactly the distance given 
above, c. 51, as the distance separating 
the Island, to which the Council of War 
had and determined to retreat, 
from the position of the Greek forces at 
Gargaphia ; yet the Lakedaimonians are 
not at the Island, as the next words go 
on to say ! 

7. wept worapdv Modéevra. There is 
no third river, beside the Asopos with 
its tributaries, and the Oéroé with its 
tributaries, to which the name Modéets 
can be applied : it follows that the name 
must be applied to some stream belong- 
ing to one or other of the two systems. 
No ancient authority clearly indicates 
the right identification ; modern travel- 
lers and commentators are divided on 
the subject. Thus the Moloeis has been 
identified with O1 (go by Vischer, p. 547, 
cp. Bursian, Geogr. v. Griechenl. i. 247), 
while Dr. Grundy, who adopted A® in 
his Topography of the Battle of Plataia, 
1894, p. 83, in his Great Persian War, 
1901, Pp: 495, now prefers A®, These 
(0, A®°) are respectively the two most 
considerable affluents, the one of Oéroé, 
the other of Asopos; Ridge 2, forming 
the watershed east and west, lies between 
them. Thus, as far as the R. Moloeis 
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iSpupévoy "Apyromioy te yapov Kadeopuevov, TH Kal Arjuntpos 


8 apyiorrév Marc. 


goes, the geographical indication comes 

to much the same thing, and might 
int to Ridge 2 as the halting-place of 
ausanias, 

8. *“Apyomidy re yGpov Kadedpevov. 
The ’Apyémcos xGpos, possibly rd ’Apy:é- 
mwtov, is not elsewhere mentioned. A 
nymph Argiope is known to Pausanias 
(4. 38. 3), but she belongs to Parnassos, 
not to Kithairon: more in place here 
were Argiope, wife of Agenor, and 
mother o os; Pherekydes, Frag. 
40. She is a water-nymph, for she is a 
daughter of Neilos: her name should 

cag be ’A-ypeérn rather than ’Apytdwy. 
{ep yginus, Fab. vi. ed. Th. Muncker, 
1681.) In any case, the Argiopion 
rather leans towards Oéroé. e at- 
tempt to connect the ‘place’ with a 
‘White Rock’ (W. Irving Hunt, Papers 
of Am. Sch. at Athens, v. 1892, p. 276) 
is not satisfactory ; cp. Grundy, p. 495 ; 
nor need Pape now be cited as authority 
for that etymological effort. Dr. Grundy 
was divided (in 1894) between ‘Long 
Ridge’ and ‘Plateau’; he has now 
decided for the latter. But Ri 2, 
the watershed between Oéroé and his 
own Moloeis, has clearly as good a right 
as oe : se 

arpos “EXevow/(1s , 8 

of the eins, which i 
to believe that Hdt. had been over the 
und, is the fact that there were at 
east two temples of Eleusinian Demeter 
within the area of the operations he is 
describing, viz. (1) at Plataia, Pausanias 
9. 4.2; (2) at hig Plutarch, Aristeid. 
11. To these Dr. Grundy adds (3) one 
at Erythrai, on the strength of the 
discovery of inscribed stones on the 
traditional site of Erythrai, pay he hy 
(1894), p. 34. (The vaés at Skolos, 
Pausan. 9. 4. 3, and the &dcos at Potniai, 
Pausan. 9. 9. 1, which would raise the 
Demetria to five in number, may be 
ignored for present purposes.) Of these 
‘hres temples, the Plataian, if it were 
inside the city, on no possible theory of 
the battle could be employed to define 
the position of the Spartans ; nor would 
a site in Plataia in any sense accord with 
the other indications so far as they have 
been provisionally identified above, viz. 
the river Moloeis and the Argiopion, or 
. Apyiérios xGpos. But if it were outside 


the city, though in Plataian territory, 
the case would be altered. See further, 


ow. 

The third, the Erythraian Demetrion, 
was located high up the irwpén, con- 
siderably more than 10 stades from 
either Gargaphia, and, what is still more 
against it, would indicate that the 
Spartans were making back to Erythrai, 
and to the first position (14), from which 
they had advanced originally, and where 
the Greeks had been especially open to 
attack from the Persian cavalry, and 
also in want of water. These considera- 
tions rule out the Erythraian shrine in 
this place. 

There remains the H 
from the position of Hysiai and its 
territory, would necessarily in some 
sense lie between the Demetrion of 
Plataia west, and that of Erythrai east. 
Such a position obviously suits the 
general requiremente of the story, as 
well as the provisional identifications of 
the Argiopion and the river Moloeis 
above. The question remains of the exact 
site of the Hysiatan Demetrion. Was it 
actually in the town of Hysiai, i.e. high 
up on the drwpédy, in front of the middle 
pass, on the road from Plataia to Athens, 
where it entered the mountain ; or was 
it lower down the slopes, in Hysiatan 
territory ? 

Plutarch, Arist. 11, describes it as ray 
"Yoiay xdnolor, bwd roy KiBaipdva. It 
was near Hysiai, therefore, not inside 
Hysiai; it was ‘close under Kithairon’ 
—a description which might be applied 
to any spot south of Asopos, especial] 
ie visitor coming from the nort 
(Thebes or Chaironeia). It is not 
probable that there were two temples 
of Eleusinian Demeter in the Hysiatis. 
If then, as Dr. Grundy has ingeniously 
suggested (Topography, p. 383; Persian 
War, pp. 495 f.), the modern church of St. 
Demetrion marks the site of an ancient 
temple of Demeter, that would be the 
Hysiatan Demetrion, outside and to the 
north below the city. 

But this identification will not suit 
at all either Plutarch or Herodotus. 
In Plutarch the Demetrion marks 
the position near Hysiai to which the 
Athenians advanced in the first instance, 
@ position high up on the brwpéy and 
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nowhere near the church of St. 


Demetrion. In Hdt. the Demetrion 
here marks the ition to which the 
Spartans retreated, 10 stades back, from 


Gargaphia: that might very well coin- 
cide with the original position of the 
Athenians on the extreme left of the 
Greek position, which was now become 
the extreme right of the position ; but 
it is nowhere near the church of St. 
Demetrion. Thus, if Dr. Grundy is 
right, Plutarch and Hdt. are wrong in 
relation to the Demetrion. 

Mr. W. Irving Hunt, op. ¢ p. 276, 
places the Plataian Demetrion ‘‘on high 
ground south-east of Plataia at a point 
where are now the foundations of a large 
Byzantine church.” He further defines 
the position as ‘‘ about six minutes’ walk 
east of the spring Vergoutiani.” This 
position might do for the Plataian 

emetrion, but Plutarch professes to be 
dealing with the Hysiatan ; Mr. Hunt 
has not marked the difference. It 
appears to me that Dr. Grundy has 
really hit upon the position of the 
Hysiatan Eleusinion ; but that it was the 
Plataian Eleusinion (if Mr. Hunt is 
right in regard to its site), of which 
Plutarch ought to have spoken in that 
passage, and Hdt. in this. It is quite 
obvious that if the church of St. 
Demetrion marks the site of the Hysiatan 
Demetrion, that site, and that edifice, can 
have nothing to say to the former 
position of the Athenians (Plutarch) nor 
to the latter position of the Lake- 
daimonians (Hdt.). The wonder re- 
corded by Hdt., c. 62 below, if occurring 
in the Persian rout, however, might 
suit with the site of the church. The 
cause of all the confusion is Hdt.'s 
ignorance that there could be more 
than one Demetrion in question. By a 
somewhat unusual infelicity Hdt. here 
applies (Spupévov to the army (cri¢os) 
and uses the term fora of the temple 
(tp6v). aévov, or xarnuévoy of the army, 
1Spvcra of the temple, would have been 
more natural. Buttmann (ap. Baehr) 


even said that joa: for 8puc@ar was 
inadmissible: cp. c. 51 supra (wepoxlfera: 
péovea). (If tdpupévoy was to be used of 
the man, and 7uévow of the temple, 
Amompharetos, rather than Pausanias, 
would seem to be the proper man. As 
far as the word goes it might here agree, 
not with 76 (sc. rd 4\Xo origos) but with 
row "Apoudapérov Néxov, in which case it 
would be easier to identify the Demetrion 
with the church of Demetrion. But 
the argument demands that Pausanias’ 
position should be the one described ; 


the position of Amompharetos is ex 
h } near phia, and this 
would be a curiously late point at which 


to be describing it ; cp. c. 53 supra.) 

9. dvdseve st rouSe. dveaa: the fact 
that he waited for Amompharetos, or at 
any rate halted and was afterwards 
joined by Amompharetos, is much more 
likely to be true (in accordance with a 
constant canon of Herodotean criticism) 
than the reason given for the fact, the 
motivation. The statement here made 
that, if only Amompharetos had carried 
his obstinate insubordination a little 
further, Pausanias would have yielded 
and returned to support him, 1s very 
little short of absurd. The obvious 
hypothesis is that Amompharetos, like 
every other good Spartan, was strictly 
obeying orders; that his Aédyos was the 
last to move because such was his 
commander’s will; that it was really 
told off to cover the movement back- 
wards. The words év rq érerdyaro 6 "Ap. 
we wal 6 Adxos unconsciously support 
that view, but Hdt. unfortunately anes 
not further define this xpos (unless 
i3puuévoy above be taken to agree with 
Adxov). 

12, of re api . . kal 4 twos: a 

rataxis. Amompharetos and his men 
Joined them just as the whole Persian 
cavalry attacked them. This statement 
is somewhat puzzling. The Spartans 
have retired from their previous position 
10 stades backwards, to avoid the 
cavalry (poBebuevar rh» trwrov) and on to 
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higher ground. How can the whole 
caval attacking them? The vague- 
ness of the statement is further exhibited 
by what immediately follows. Hdt. 
says that in thus attacking them the 
cavalry was only doing what it had been 
doing all along on the previous days. 
In c. 40 supra a similar generalization 
occurs; but, if we look for details in 
confirmation, none is forthcoming. On 
the contrary, it appears that for upwards 
of a week the Greeks had enjoyed 
immunity from the cavalry (c. 89 supra). 
The vague generalities in c. 40 and here 
look like a priort or inferential saving 
clauses, while in fact the Greeks in 
Position I* had enjoyed immunity from 
the cavalry, and it was very much that 
position which the Spartans were now 
attempting to in. 

15. centr : vacant, vacated. 

68. 1. amrayxo », ‘to gone 
away,’ to have de ; this fact he 
learnt by report, from his scouts, etc. 
(éréGero), and then satisfied himself by 
his own eyes (elS«) that the position 

reviously occupied by the Greeks had 
eee vacated. fpnnov=xevrd»y previous 
c. That Mardonios then proceeded to 
waste time in summoning (xadéoag) the 
Aleuadai to his side, in order to crow 
over them and Artabazos, is a story of 
another colour. 
éwd vinra, ‘under cover of night,’ 
is not usually retrospective, cp. 8. 71, 
ce. 51 supra; c. 60 infra makes the case 
here plain. 
2. rov Anpiratoy Gapnxa. Thorax 


5 A€yere CPz 


of Larisa has anpesred. c. 1 supra, but 
without his brothers. He was, doubtless, 
the most important of the three, 


3. EtpéwvAov = xal a. 
Eurypylos is an eminently heroic and 


Homeric name, little used, apparently, 
in historic times, Z2. 2. 677 (of Kos) ; 
4b. 736, cp. Plato, Rep. 4065p, 408 (of 
Thessaly) ; Od. 11. 520 (of Mysia), etc. 
Of this particular one nothing more is 
narrated. Thrasydaios, on the contrary, 
is a name not found in legend or saga, 
but associated with several historic 
characters: (1) The Theban, in whose 
honour Pindar composed the obscure 
Epinikion, 11 (the theories which 
date this ode to Pyth. 28=478 B.0. 
overlook the improbability of the appear- 
ance of a Theban at that celebration). 
(2) The son and suocessor of Theron of 
Akragas, cp. 7. 165 f., Diodor. 11. 48. 


6, 58. 1. ese two would both have 
been contemporaries of the Thessalian. 
(8) Xenoph. Heli, 3. 2. 27 ff. mentions 


an Eleian rpoordrys roi Shou of the 
name (anno 400 B.c.). Of the Thessalian 
in the text nothing more is known. 

4. walBes “Adeheo: cp. 7. 180= 
*Arevdda: 7. 6, 172. The name Alenas 
is very rare in the historic period, but 
is found in two Boiotian nigral C..G4. 
1564, ee referring seer ve Oakes 

5. ow. ; that the s er 
should pode the Thessalians and 
Spartans as ‘ neighbours’ would suggest 
to a Greek hearer, or reader, the large 
scale upon which the Persian was wont 
to think and operate; cp. 8. 89. No 
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statement in regard to Spartan heroism 
has been recorded of the Aleuads; 
Mardonios ought to have addressed his 
remarks to Demaratos (cp. 7. 102, 209, 
234); that he does not do so is some 
evidence that the S exile was not 
with him. To believe that Mardonios 
represented the Spartan retirement as a 
¢vy} would at once lower our opinion 
of him as a general. 

6. ra pia: the accusative ‘of 
reference’; cp. Index. 

wpérovs: not in time but in rank, 
quality, etc. Cp. c. 58 supra. 

7. pervorapévovs: the story in cc. 46, 
47 supra. at movement is nowhere 
said to have been fully carried out. It 
was not in fact what Hdt. and his 
sources supposed ; cp. notes ad Zi. 

8. of aivra bouey, ‘we all see’; 
there is a contrast with eldere just 
above ; Mardonios himself had not per- 
ceived the herdrafis, it had been reported 
to him, not indeed by the Aleuadai (as 
might seem to be here implied) but b 
the Boiotians; cp. co. 47 supra. « 
SiaSpdvras, ‘that they have scattered 
and fled’; op. 8. 60. 

9. SéScfaw: cp. 7. 172; the third 
ve is a climax. 

ee, without any suggestion of 

the supernatural ; cp. 7. 9, 144; contr. 
8. 53, and c. 109 injra. 
10. 4 perhaps without 


paxy StaxprOfvoar: cp. 7. 206. 
Differently, 7. 219, 8. 18. 
obdéy 


dodo 
durius sane dictum ab Herodoto, Baehr ; 
see below. of3éves as a normal plural 
3. 26 obvdéves Arar ovdew Exovcr elweiv. 
For the obvious meaning here Blakesley 
compares Soph. 47. 1135 rovs pundévas. 
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It is even frequent in Euripides, 
Androm. 700, Ion 594, Iph. Aul. 371 
BapBdpous rods obdévas. The neuter 76 
undéy with even more effect for less 
force, 8. 106. 

Gea suggests surprise, here as 
arising from an expectation at last 
overcome. Cp. Index. 

11. tow: after oddéves perhaps 
obdéo. might have been expected, but 
ovdanol is the more usual pL The chief 
difficulty in the lurks in ép- 
awodelxyuc0a, to which three different 
renderings have been given: (a) ostentar?, 
‘to show off,’ ‘to cut a fine figure,’ etc., 
merely because the Greeks at large, like 
themselves, were nobodies. Portus (b) 
supplying épya, dperds, or 7, cp. c. 67 
infra; so Stein. If merely rs is supplied 
(and the 7: can be supplied from the 
immediate context below), this works 
out very nearly as=(a); if &pya, it 
makes too much of a concession; in 
either case the omission of the object 
is obscure. (c) Taking the verb as 
meaning simply monstrare, demonstrare ; 
so Baehr: commonstrarunt ili satis se 
vel inter eos, qui nthili sunt, Graecos, 
nullo loco esse censendos. This senti- 
ment, as one degree less insulting to 
his Greek allies, whom Mardonios is 
addressing, might be preferable, but 
there is nothing in the Greek corre- 
8 ae to vel which is essential to 
the rendering. On the whole, then, (a) 
seems preferable. 

12. vO vw dwelpowwr: nearly 
as absurd and refutable, in application 
to the Thessalians, as to the Spartans 
themselves, c. 46 supra, each story 
ignoring any previous fighting by land. 

he Thessalians, indeed, had not fought 
ae the Persians, but ae had seen 
the Persians fight—with the ns. 
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18. éravedvrev robrovs: the sequence 
after dyuiy is not strictly correct ; op. c. 
51 supra, 8. 69. The occasion is not 
recorded ; cp. 1. 5 above. otet ry xa 
ovvydtare, sc. ‘just anon ee 
The reference is not to Thermopylai, 
ep. l. 20. ae 

oe : the genitive may 

be explained as after 7d xarappwdfjoa, 
O@Sya, being in apposition to the subst. 
infin.; buat in any case the accus. 
xa wra comes in a8 a gram- 
matical non sequitur. The full report 
of the opinion of Artabazos, already 
iven c. 41 supra, makes its repetition 

ere in extenso the more remarkable, 

especially Ae gro is here a Bie 
reference (erovebpny imperf.) to 
that rina ey hada here 


is more explicit than the former report, 
and the substitution of dorv for wéky 
discredits the project all the more. 

17. Thy Ere wpds ened Bacrrcis red- 
oera:: the irony of this coe 
prediction, in the story is keen ; what 
actually Bappetior was that Artabazos 
reported to the king the folly and the 
fate of Mardonios. The same tone is 
maintained in the next sentence: xat 
TobTroy toras _ Le. of 
all that, account shall be taken when I 
gohome. Aédyos, ratio rather than oraéio. 

There is a slight logical confusion in 
the use of péy and &€ in this connexion. 
The contrast is between érépwi and vip, 
not between rovrw»y and vir or even 
éxelvocot. If that natural antithesis 
had been observed, it would have been 
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more logical to contrast viv uéy with 
érépwOc Se . . 

19. Baar = strictly present, or 
imperf., ‘engaged in performing . .’ 

érurperria dlese\ unt ae with 
raira (acc.), and the singular might be 
clearer. Is the plural used to emphasize 
the divisions of the Hellenes (Bias Tas 
supra) ? 

karan : the normal 
Herodotean form ; cp. 5. 21. 

20. Sdrover . . Slxas is hardly con- 
sistent with their having done nothing ! 
And 8 emphasizes their malefactions ! 
The reference is certainly not to 7. 184 ff. 
but rather to Thermopy)ai, and ironically 
to the story 8. 114, and is thus altogether 
inconsistent with the contempt for the 
Spartans expressed just above. 

69. 1. Hye rovs Ilépcas. Hero, if 
anywhere, the battle begins; but the 
cavalry have, according to c. 57 supra, 
already opened the ball. Mardonios 
himself is mounted, cp. oc. 63 tnfra, 
but he is evidently leading infantry. 
‘Persians’ here used specifically, as 
distinguished from the rest of the 
barbarians; cp. just below, and cc. 31, 
47 supra. 

; ee oes cp. c. 57 

supra Badnv, and especially 6. 112. 
SvaBdvras we Azeede. ‘after 
they (had) crossed the Asopos '—words 
which show clearly (if anything in a 
narrative by Hdt. can be really con- 
clusive), that the Persians been 
beyond the Asopos, the river between 
them and the Greeks, so far as the 
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main positions, and the c7vparéreda, the 
armies at rest, were concerned. 

How the Persians got across the 
Asopos Hdt. does not specify ; it cannot 
have been all boarded over; there may 
have been some bridges, or planks, in 
use; but for all that a he the 
scrambled across as best they could. 
The of the Asopos, which they 
had steadily declined, so long as the 
Greeks were in battle-array on the 
other side, is now undertaken apparently 
ander the idea that the Greeks are in 
full retreat, perhaps for their several 
homes; the extreme left wing is invisible 
to Mardonios. He may even believe 
that it has made good its escape; at 
least he may safely leave it to the 
tender mercies of the Thebans and his 
own right. He sights easily enough 
the glint of Greek weapons at the 
Heraion, and up beyond, in the gap of 
the road to Megara, in the gap of the 
road to Athens; while in the nearer 
foreground are the Spartans, with their 
commander, atperene. in full retreat, 
and isolated from the other Greek 
divisions. His cavalry is riding un- 
opposed up the road to Erythrai, as it 
has been to do ever since the Greek 
deployed from that position. 

2. kara orlBov: cp. 4. 122, 140, 5. 
102. Not to be taken here as implying 
that the Lakedaimonians were invisible 
to their pursuers; the whole context 
implies the reverse. 

as 8) dwoSiSpnoKdévrey : such was 
the idea in the minds of the Persians, 
but it has no justification in fact. 

The motivation is here to be accepted 
not so much on the ground that Greeks 
in the Persian ranks, or Persian sources 
themselves, might afterwards have re- 

rted Mardonios’ motives to that effect ; 

ut rather on the ground that to obtain 
a satisfactory theory of the battle, we 
must en 3 tow that the object, or a part 
of the object of the Greeks, in retiring, 
was to entice Mardonios across the river, 
in effecting which object the Greek 
commanders will have given their move- 
ment as much as possible the appearance 
of a ‘flight.’ 

3. dwelyd te: cp. dédeEdy re c. 58. 


The verb per with this copula 
appears to be emphatic. éwreixe is vari- 
ously taken (a) as psychical, animum 
attendit, sese direxit, cp. 6. 96, Baehr ; 
(b) as physical, sc. rods Ilépoas, i.e. duxit 
Stein; (c) intrans. (Sitzler), which is 
really=Baehr’s sese direxit. In any 
case onios with his Persians, followed 
by the whole mass of the barbarian 
infantry, made after the Greek right 
wing, which was apparently in complete 
a th cl la 

, : the particleexplains 
the podrous ra rThe movement 
of the Athenians appears here less fully 
developed than in c. 56 supra (tparro- 
pévous as against rpap0évres . . és 7d 
wedloy); but the last three words there 
may rather be taken with the verb fica» 
repeated, or understood from the context. 

e are there, however, on the Greek 
side, here with the Persians; and it 
by no means follows that the action of 
the Persians, as here recorded, was not 
antecedent to the position above reached 
in the description of the manceuvres of 
the Greeks. 

4. trrd rév 5, Owv of ardpa: he could 
not see the Athenians on their way 
down on to the plain by reason of the 
pin (86x). There is the same 
ambiguity here as in c. 56 supra. Are 
the 8y@o in each case the same? Are 
not the 6 60 here the ridges close to 
the river (almost in fact 6 @a:)? To 
adduce (with Ross and Baehr) this state- 
ment, perhaps in itself true enongh, as 
evidence that Hdt. had with his own 
eyes inspected the battle-field, is a fine 
instance of half-methods. The state- 
ment is a clear example of the dialectical 
aaa cr or evolution of tradition. 

y did not Mardonios attend to the 
Athenians? Because he could not see 
them. Why could he not see them? 
By reason of the &y8o—and so forth. 
The statement may, of course, have 
come to Hdt. ready made in his source. 
Though perhaps true, it is not an 
adequate explanation of the Persian 
general’s action, for he was bound to 
acquaint himself at once with the pro- 
ceedings of the Greek left wing; and 
what were the Aleuadai about to receive 
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his rebuke so meekly in c. 58 supra, or 
where were the Thebans, the Make- 
donians! had he issued no orders to his 
own right wing ? 

5. déppnpdvous Sudxey, ‘in full pursuit 
of.’ duwxey is treated as a ‘telic’ infini- 
tive; but the ‘ purpose’ is really full 
contained, or supplied by the ver 
dpuaocOau asin 7. 4 dpuaro orpareter Oa, 
or c. 61 infra dpuéaro BonOéew, and the 
infinitive might be regarded not as 
having in itself telic, Le. purposive force, 
but as being an ordinary limiting or 
definitive idea ; in other words, as belong- 
ing not to the ‘subjective’ but to the 
‘objective ’ order. This view may equally 
prevail, even if dpunuévouvs be taken in a 
physical sense, of the actual motion. 

6. of Aowwol raév PapBapixdv reidoy 

ovres. If the army of Mardonios 
h really numbered 800,000 non- 
Hellenes, the officers here designated 
would have been the thirty myriarchs 
named in the army-list in 7. 61 ff., with 
allowance for deaths, promotions, etc. 
In fact they are the myriarchs of the 
Medes, Baktrians, Indians, Sakai, the 
four remaining 7éAy which, with his 
own ‘ Persians,’ were comprised in the 
darmé; cp. c. 81 supra. The 
whole of the other corps d’armée under 
Artabazos is already on its way to Thrace! 
cp. c. 66 infra. 

7. Yapay ra onpfea, ‘raised the 
signals’ (for battle, pursuit, or what 
not). In a Roman army the first sign 
of battle was the scarlet flag raised 
at headquarters; the trumpet - sound 
followed. Op. Caesar, B.G. 2. 20. 1. 
Greek armies had apparently a very 
similar procedure; cp. Thuc. 1. 49, 63, 
4, 42, 111, 7. 84, 8. 95 (Baehr). Some- 
thing of the kind must have been in 
vogue in all armies, with any organiza- 
tion to speak of ; cp. 7. 128 (on the fleet). 


60. 2 érnoay BMarc. || apracdpevor RS(V) 


rai Ae Kyrop. 8. 5 13, may be 
describing rather Greek than Persian 
organization, vee a differences in this 
respect were probably not t. 

as roby txao-rot ior: woop 
Exew, ‘to be off for feet, ie. to be 
furnished with ; yew ros 3, xaxds, or 
absolutely ; cp. 8. 107, and almost this 
very phrase 6. 116. &xacrot, i.e. each set, 
Medes, Baktrians, Indians, Sakai—it 
was a race among them to overtake the 


otre xéope . . obre ThE: xbopos 

is the general expression or the whole 
results of vois: rdgs is the particular 
ee in the battle-array; cp. 8. 86. 

he statement here of the chaos and 
the disorder of the Persian pursuit is 
perhape exaggerated: the crossing of 
the river and river-banks would tend to 
bring about a certain amount of con- 
fusion. Bog re xab 5uQ 

60. 1. Bog re @: cum clamore 
ac tumultu, Baehr. fo7 is the ‘battle- 
cry.’ SuAos in Homer is the ‘ruck’ as 
compared with the leaders. In Thuc. 
4. 125. 2 roy yrrdy Susdov as compared 
with rods dwXiras, cp. 4. 112. 8. But 
Thucydides (e.g. 2. 65. 4 contempta- 
ously), Hdt. 5. 28, and 8. 81 (con- 
pp oaey) use it without reference 
to fighting (cp. 1. 88); and so too 
a aart etc. ; 
2. dvapwacdpevor: cp. 8. 78. 
3. Tlavoavins 86. The narrative, 
the scene, changes to the Greek side ; the 
time, or at least the situation, also goes 
back toa point reached, or anticipated, 
inc. 57 supra ad f., ws wpocéxecro 7) trros. 
This point was there put early in the 
morning. If the Persian cavalry was 
really attacking the Lakedaimonians in 
any position accessible to cavalry, 
Pausanias and his men were likely é0'be 
having a bad time; but the Spartans 
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were now 10 stades up the Urwpén, above 
the Moloeis, on the Argiopion : how could 
the cavalry come by them? Is the 
cavalry attack on the Lakedaimonians 
in this place ay bar more than a 
transfer of the sufferings of the previous 
day, c. 49 supra? If more, did any 
Lochos suffer except perhaps that of 
Amompharetos? Was not the bulk of 
the Persian cavalry engaged elsewhere ? 
4. brwfa. Itis doubtful, at best, whether 
the Spartans had any mounted men or 
aides-de-camp ; he is perhaps only the 
double of the lrmwets in c. 54 supra. 
This man might have been one of rdv 
Kadoupérwy lrréwy, cp. 8. 124, but he 
would have had a good deal of ground 
to cover a-foot, if he had really been 
despatched in the circumstances here 


supposed. 
Gvbpes ” i eons Is this the LAY sd 
formula from Pausanias to Aristeides, 
or has the story-teller (or source) the 
fear of the Demos before his eyes? Cp. 
c. 45 supra. This is not the only or the 
greatest improbability in the message. 
dyé peylorov mpoxepévov. 
Pausanias knows that the supreme hour 
is come. 

5. 4 SeBovloplyny (the permanentstate, 
rather than the single act ?) seems to add 
the less likely alternative; cp. 7. 104 
éxucparéew 7) dwé\\veGau. A _ perfectly 
orem question has co-ordinate # . . 4%, 
cp. 7. 11. 

6. wpodeSépeda . . Stabpdvrov: 
Pausanias (a) wastes time by telling the 
Athenians what they know only too 
well already—if the story in c. 55 supra 
(cc. 52-57) had been true, as there 
related ; (5) repeats the very words of 
Mardonios above, addressed to the 
Aleuadai, xd rhy wapocxouévny vixta 
(xal of adres OpGuev) Stadpdyras. There 
is, however, some virtue in the word 


9 npiv BPcorr. z: tpiv || yap secl. Stein® 


diadpdyrwy here; for it supports the 
hypothesis that the Greek centre had 
not all retired on precisely the same 

int, but that at this moment the 

reek forces are at four distinct posi- 
tions: the Lakedaimonians on the 
Argiopion, the right centre at the 
Island, or thereabouts, the left centre 
at the Heraion, and the Athenians 
apparently ‘on the plain.’ 

8. wiv dv comes to the point; cp. 
c. 48 supra. 

«rat perhaps only means ‘it is 
perfectly clear, without reference to any 
antecedent agreement, or formal resolu- 
tion ; yet none of the passages quoted 
by Stein, in support of a simple constat, 
is quite convincing ; 4. 68 dédoxrax rotor 
wpwrowt Tov pavrlw» abrois: dwré\\vo Gat 

ints to law or enactment, 6. 109 

édoxra: ra welgovra: wapadedopéva to a 
decree or resolution, 8. 110 smpébrepos 
dedoypévos elvac obpos is perhaps merely 
anachronistic, cp. 8. 124; c. 87 infra 
déSoxra: rotor “EXAno: is a decision, an 
actual resolution taken. Cp. alsoc. 45 
supra. Even in this case there seems 
no adequate reason for weakening the 
force of the term and the tense, c. 55 
supra. Pausanias has actually summoned 
the Athenians to his side: that arrange- 
ment was probably part of the déyua 
imperfectly recorded c. 51 supra Boudevo- 
pévao. Gé rotoc orparryoto: Edote xrh. 
The eventuality of the Lakedaimonians 
and the Athenians finding themselves 
isolated by the retirement of the centre 
had been foreseen and provided for; 
dimly and unconsciously this fact is 
here involved in the formula. The ydép 
in the next sentence is superfluous. 

9. wep ev: 2. 90 reporelAavras 
ws xddA\éora Odyar (abréy), cp. 6. 30, 
passages exhibiting a more primary use 
of the verb than the present one, 
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especially with accus. of the person. 
ith neuter or inanimate objects it is 
common: rods vouous 2. 147, cp. rd» 
vouoyv 3. 31, rd rovovro reperrédAXeey 8. 82, 
wéMope 1.98. Theokritos 15. 75 dupe 
weprré\\wey (év cary efys) seems to be 
the nearest parallel to the present case. 

10. & piv ww. . trwos. This 
argument, or ap mits that the 
Athenians, thoug: apparently ‘on the 
plain,’ were not attacked by the cavalry 
—while the Lakedaimonians, who were 
on the dwwpén, PoBeduevor rhy Ixwror c. 
56, were being attacked, ex hypothesi, 
by the cavalry. This hypothesis seems 
absurd. It is no use saying that 
Pausanias is merely speaking of the 
‘Persian’ cavalry; he makes no dis- 
tinction, and cavalry is cavalry. What 
was the Theban, the Thessalian, the 
Makedonian cavalry about all this time, 
even if there were no Persians, Medes, 
Baktrians, Indians, or Scyths on ‘the 
plain’? Either the Athenians were in 
a position where they could not be 
attacked by cavalry, or the cavalry on 
the right wing had arranged not to 
attack them. ' 

wyoe: the active, intransitive, 
of ‘stant or physical motion. 

The exception made in favour of the 
Tegeatai is probably more Attic than 
Laconic, cp. c. 26. All the rest of the 
Greeks are ‘traitors,’ have betrayed the 
cause of Hellas (riv ‘EAAGSa, sc. viv, 
cuppaxliny). The Athenians recognize 
only themselves, the Spartans and 
Tegeatai, as having had any hand in 
this victory, and they depreciate the 
services even of the Spartans and Tegeatai 
as much as ible. Just here, they 
are on the defensive. 

épx fy : cp. 8. 128. 

X : far more emphatic is 
the apodosis without dy, denoting a duty 
unconditionally ; cp. Madvig, § 118. 

12. &@waca Kexépnxe: again an 
admission that the Athenians were free 


from cavalry assaults. dala speak- 
ing, ‘the whole cavalry’ would include 
that of the medizing Greeks.) 

13. Slxavo. doré: the personal and 


idiomatic construction; cp. c. 27 
(Athenian speech). 
viv wet wrTa Thy 


seems to suggest that the 
edaimonians were, at this moment, 
the division of the Greek forces that was 
being most hard pressed. The plural 
genitive wopéwr emphasizes the fact of 
this division, a tactical not an accidental 
result. The word potpa, however, cannot 
be pressed as a technical term in the 
mouth of a Spartan ; even if the word 
pdpa was already in use at Sparta (which 
is doubtful ; cp. notes c. 58 supra), this 
story is not a Spartan story, and the 


word is of frequent occurrence in Hdt. 
For a Hlel to the present case cp. 4. 
120. ith wiéfew cp. 8. 142. 


14, et 8 atr. tp. carahaAdBnxe 
&8évardv a poallas, it (as we Medi 
suppose) anything has occurred to you 
making it impossible to assist us.’ 
adévarov ri idem valet ac ddvvacla ts, 
Schweighaeuser ; so too Stein (who well 
cps. 1. 61, 6. 188 dewdy r= Séos ; 7. 101 
50 te=HSovh). pa, c. 58 supra. 

15. 6 8’: the resumed subject 
(virtually) with the &é in apodosi, cp. 
7. 51, ete. 

Tovs roféras drroméppavres x dpi 
Oéobe: a polite request, not to say 
command; the archers had not been 
sent yet: ‘oblige us by the despatch of 
your Archers.’ The Athenian corps of 
Archers has just been mentioned in- 
cidentally in c. 22, but not included in 
the army-list, or numbering of the 


forces, cp. notes to c. 29 Hebel it yi 
a ently 800 strong. e request for 
the loan of them "Hh sorts with the 


supposition that the Spartans had 40,000 
Yrrol udxipor, was res wapnprypévos ws és 
awbdexov lc. ; it also implies or assumes 
that the Athenians themselves were not 
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in want of the Archers at this crisis, or 
should not have been. xdpy bée@at, cp. 
ce. 107 infra. 

16. ovvolSapev 8 tpiv urd. This 
interesting testimonial tothe unparalleled 
zeal of Athens was hardly ‘made in 


Sparta,’ though it is put into the mouth. 


of a Spartan. The phraseology in 
reproduces the speech of Menionios : 


éravedyruy rovrous Toil rs xal cvpydéare 
c. 58. 

trd Tov w. T. wédquov: cp. urd 
Thy wapotxopuéryny vixra above. 

17. Gore. . éraxotay, ‘so as to give 
heed to this our petition,’ ie. ofrw 
wodXdv wpodupérara éoré Gore expressing 
a result, not an intention or pu : 
For the present infinitive we might have 
ex the aorist infinitive, or (with a 

ifferent sense) the future indicative ! 
The construction preferred suggests 
perhaps a more continuous and immediate 
sequence (though not, of course, the 
actual fact, as present indicative might 
do ; the sequence remains an ideal one). 
écaxotew co. 9 supra; Baehr here supplies 
huty, Sitzler jyadr. The dat. pers. is 
expressed 1. 214 (or might be taken 
elegantly as ‘ethical’); the gen. is 
found, e.g., Soph. Ai. 789 100d’ elodxove 
tavdpés. 

61. 1. of "A@ynvaio:: they act en 
masse as above addressed, Avdpes ’AO. 

2. Spplaro PonSdeav: cp. dpunuevous 
Sudxew c. 59. The pl.p. dpudaro marks 
the depth, or intensity, of their emotion, 
or the instantaneous rapidity of their 
action. The position of ratra isemphatic. 
va péduorra, 8.97. 48 orelxovor: the 


61. 2 dppéeato a: 
3 orixovos aCR 4 
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Athenians are gp on the way to 
the support of the Lakedaimonians, or 
to effect a juncture with them, but 
fail to carry out their intention, or this 
mancuvre, in consequence of being 
attacked, or intercepted, by the mediz- 
ing Greeks, or some of them. crelxey, 
cp. c. 56 supra. 

3. of dyrvraySévres=ol dvrireraypuev 
c. 81 supra. The description of o 
dvriraxGévres as a part of (the) Greeks 
tay peta Bacvréos ~yevouévwy is rather 
curious at this point; in c. 31 they are 
described as rods yer’ atrod (i.e. Map- 
Soviov) édyras ‘EAAjpuy. 

4, td awpooxelpevov: collective for o. 
mpockeluerat, cp. 7d daderécrepov c. $1. 

5. otre 54, not of time so much 
as of causation. Sévres, ‘ without 
support’: the Athenians could still fall 
back on Marathon, where, poivo: "EAAjv wy 
3) <mpo>paxjoarres ry Ilépoy, they 
had defeated forty-six nations, c. 27 
supra ; whereas at Plataia there was but 
one, the Persian, opposed to the Spartans 
and Tegeans, oc. 31 supra. 

7. wevraxirpbpror: i.e. 5000 Spartiate 
hoplites, 5000 Lakedaimonian hoplites, 
35,000 helots in attendance on the 
Spartiates, 5000 in attendance on the 
Lakedaimonians, in accordance with 
the calculations in cc. 29, 30 supra. 
But the calculation for the yrAol at least 
has been disallowed ; cp. notes to dl.c. ; 
and perhaps the total number of hoplites 
ought to be reduced by a quarter, if 
not by a half. 

tpioy Cro: i.e. 1500 hoplites, 
1500 yrrol, ibid. The reassertion of 
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these numbers at this point is remark- 
able: no allowance is made for losses 
previous. There was little or no excuse 
for the request to the Athenians for the 
rotérat. d what a host the right 
wing was, compared with the Athenians, 
here, or at Marathon ! 

8. Qovro, middle, ‘separated 
from’: if the Athenians owed anything 
to the Plataians, eg. at Marathon, the 
Spartans owed still more to the Tegeatai 
at Plataia ! 

lopaydfovro ds 
M . This statement comes 
abruptly and with a shock: it proves 
that the Spartans were contemplating 
not merely battle, and self-defence, but 
the assumption of the offensive (cup- 
BddrXcw=pdyns Apxes, cp. ce. 41, 45 
supra). It suggests that the retirement 
of the Lakedaimonians was purely a 
reculer pour misuc sauter ; it shows that 


everything was p en régle in 
the Spartan tion, Teisamenos (cc. 
33, 86 supra) ins ing the sacrifices in 


order to determine by their aid, and 

esibly on a sign from Euryanax, or 
ausanias, the right moment for the 
charge. On the verb oday:dferOa cp. 
c. 72 infra. — 7 

9. kal tT] oTparyy Ty wapeotoy. 
Theee words refer presumably to the 
Persian forces with Mardonios, and 
imply that only a portion of his army 
was in action. (a) The corps of Arta- 
bazos was not there, c. 66 infra. (0) 
The Medes, Baktrian, Indian, Sakan 
corps were apparently coming on péle- 
mabe, anyhow, oc. 59 supra. (c) The 
medizing Greeks, so far as they were 
taking any ae in the action at all (cp. 


Co 


c. 67 infra), were fully enga with 
the Athenians (just above) and perhaps 
with other Greek corps. (d@) The Persian 


cavalry, which has been reported above, 
c. 60, as engaged with the Lakedai- 
monians, but which now seems to be 
doing nothing against them, was Rerhage 
engaged elsewhere (possibly against the 


Greek centre, or right centre, upon the 
Plataia-Athens road: cp. note to c. 52. 7). 
The army of Mardonios ap to be far 
less in being than the Greek forces them- 
selves, each division of which, at least, 


2 8G. 
hes ed . such like. xpnord is 
per su uous; cp. c. 36 
10: Gavevor: ‘were Nbeing killed,’ as 
distinguished from those who were 
merely wounded: they were all alike 
sitting on the ground (cp. c. 72 infra) 
and probably crouching under their 
shields (cp. o. 48 supra), as they had, 
no doubt, been doing the greater part 
of the ear day. 
Te xpéve here at least 
covers some time in duration; op. c. 
56 su The proportion of wounded 
to killed is unfortunately not stated : in 
an ordinary conflict between two heavy- 
armed Greek forces it was probably not 
t; but in the present case no doubt 
it was unusually large (xodAg wheOves) : 
only 91 Spartiates at most were killed, 
cp. o. 70 infra. 
12. vTes Yep 7a yéppa ol 
e use of the yéppor (cp. 7. 
61) proves that the Persians here in 
action are infantry. The exact nature 
of the contrivance here described is in 
some doubt. Riistow supped that 
each Persian fixed his long light wicker 
shield in the ground by means of a 
point below: snch ‘a wall of shields’ 
would, of course, offer but a slight pro- 
tection against the push of the hoplites. 
Others (cp. Baehr ad 1., and esp. Stein 
ad 1.) suppose ‘that the Persians had 
devised a new plan against the Greeks : 
ocuveddpnoay Ta yéppa Epxos elvac odlcr 
c. 99 infra. Yes, no doubt at Mykale, 
where the Persians were acting through- 
out on the defensive ; but not here at 
Plataia (or rather, in front of Hysiai !) 
where they were advancing to the attack. 
In this case, at most, the individual 
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soldier fixed his shield in the ground, 
in line with his neighbours, so that 
there was a front, a screen, a fence of 
shields (¢pdypa 8. 52, dpayyuds 7. .36, 
142), hence ¢pdtayres here. (The helots 
may have been throwing stones. ) 

18. daSles: cp. c. 39 supra; here 
in a somewhat different sense, iter, 
copiose, cp. 1. 168, 207 (Schweighaeuser). 

ov: cp. mriefouérny c. 60 
supra; the Spartans are acting still 
strictly on the defensive—they are, in 
fact, apparently doing nothing, still 
unable yphcacba: rH xecpl (c. 72 infra). 

14. rév ch ed Od ob y.vopdévey: Baehr 
says, xpnora@y hie optime carebit oratio. 

y, then, not everywhere? Cp. 7. 
134, and co. 41 supra, 62 infra. The 
sign they are awaiting is the sign in 
favour of their rising up and going for 
the ear i, ae ; 

wophipayra voaviny. 
Did Pausanias ‘raise his eyes ’ (Rawlin. 
son)? Did he look ‘up’ to the Heraion ? 
Was he on lower ground! Or did he do 
more than ‘look away to,’ ‘fix his eyes 
upon’ the Heraion? The upward look 
is not essential to dwoSdérew 7. 185 
(cp. deaSdérew, though not as in 2. 
111). For what reason did Pausanias 
fix his on the Heraion? x 
hypothest in order the better to invoke 
the goddess. What did he see? Could 
he see the Greek left, or left centre, in 
front of the oe c. 52 supra? Could 
he see any signal? If there was such a 
signal given, what intimation did it 
convey? Or was he directing a signal 
to that quarter? (Op. c. 69. 6 tn/ra.) 

15. 78 “Hpasov rd TDAaradev. Was 
it really the Heraion he looked to? 
Was there more than one Heraion in 
the neighbourhood? There were at least 
three temples of Eleusinian Demeter, 
though Hat. only mentions one of them 
(cp. c. 57 supra); there was (so far as 
known) only one temple of Hera, though 
Hdt. so carefully specifies its Plataian 
possessive. Itwas doubtless the principal 
temple of the district ; but strategically 


more may have been going on at the 
temple of Demeter, the Plataian one, 
at this moment, just as later at the 
Hysian ; op. c. 57 supra. (There was 
an Heraion hs aegis reais 9. 34. 
3, a ntly the y other one in 
Boiotia.). 

érucadicac@a, to invoke, summon 
to his aid; cp. 8. 64; here, probably, 
in audible tones. 


16. odlas evo iva: 
Dwibos, his is the very ev of Par 


sanias. What was the éAmls, for the 
fulfilment of which he prayed! Was it 
merely victory as such? Or not rather 
such a ‘sign’ as would justify his as- 
suming the offensive ? either case 
the commander is fully in favour of 
doing battle ; for he is surely not hoping 
gaaate to make good his retreat! But 
the intimate connexion between the 
edx4 and the Aris, between the edy4 and 
the oddy:a xpnord, and the coincidence 
of these with the transition from ‘ passive 
resistance’ to active and offensive tactics, 
compel us to believe that at this point 
the situation on the field of battle was 
such that gods and men, on the Greek 
side, believed the hour was come to 
deliver the attack, to ch home upon 
the foe, behind his fence of shields. 
Perhaps two or three things had 
happened, e.g. (a) the Persian infantry 
hed been drawn across the Asopos in 
disorder, and were now massed, at 
short range, behind the feeble barrier of 
the yéppa, like sheep for the slaughter, 
before the Argiopion, and the Plataian 
temple of Demeter; (3) the Persian 
ca was, perhaps, far off, or quite 
out of fighting range, and held in check, 
so far as the road in the rear was con- 
cerned, by the right centre in the 
Plataia- Athens Pass, or thereabouts ; 
(c) from the left came word, or sign, 
that there was nothing to fear in that 
quarter; the Thebans alone, of the 
king’s Greek allies, showing fight. 
(Blakesley long sgo (1854) boldly said 
that the hope of Pausanias was to bring 
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the whole army of the enemy to action 
at close quarters: ‘‘the problem for 
Pausanias was to keep his troops per- 
fectly in hand . . until the onset of the 
ease | became so general that they 
would no longer have it in their power 
to avoid a pitched battle,” ie. upon 
Pausanias’ own terms. ) 

623. 2. wpoctavacravres + of 
T t. The source, or sources, fol- 
lowed by Hdt. for the battle itself are 
not too favourable to the S ns, and 
apparently prefer to give the Tegeatai 
what credit is going; cp. c. 70 infra. 
It may, of course, that the men of 
Tegea were first, on the move; if so, it 
was by order of Pausanias, for some 
tactical reason of the moment ; but it is 
more probable that Spartans and Tegeatai 
advanced together. 

wpérepo is redundant, cp. 4. 145. 
wpocavacriva, cp. 8. 59, indicates 
that they were sitting or lying down ; 
cp. c. 72 infra. ice 

: like 


@ é rots 

the ane, at Dea bat the 
Spduy ferro of 6. 112 quite surpasses this 
advance! The éxydpeoy és and the 
éxwpeor éwl just below mark a distinction 
without much difference. ypéve xoré 
marks, perhaps, the impatience of the 
waiters rather than the actual length of 
time: contr. xp. érl wodAdy just below. 

6. of Ilépoar dyrlo. td réfa per- 
évres, ‘the Persians put away their bows 
and stood their ground to meet them,’ 
having recourse to their other weapons, 
short spears, daggers (7. 61). hat 
exactly they did with the bows is not 
clear ; perhaps they actually flung them 
away: periévat rohAd Tor Saxpiwy, c. 16 
supra, is to let them drop. Cp. 3. 128 


4 éyévero a (Holder), AB, 
5 éyévero Schaefer, Gaisford, 
6 avriot érracay t 
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perixdy ol rds alxuds, after which the 
dopupbpa had recourse to their dxwdxas. 
The pdxy wept ra yéppa which now 
ensues is really wpGroy in relation to 
what follows ; but the preceding episode, 
while the Persians are showering shots 
on the Spartans from behind the fence 
of shields, is an essential of the 
battle-piece. 6y just below practically 
= Sebrepoy. 

7. drerréxee more literally than 
éxirrov above, but still a mild way of 
putting it: Stein renders niedergewerfen 
iar ner : _ 

8. is of course predicative. 

wap atrd ro Anpfrpiov. Hat. 
knows only of one Demetrion in the 
region, cp. c. 57 supra; there were two, 
if not three, that might come into the 
account. It is here a problem not 
merely which Demetrion is in question, 
but what space, what change of place, if 
any, here intervenes between the pdx 
wept ra yéppa and the pudxn loxuph rap’ 
aird rd Anutrpiov. The shields had been 
overthrown ; their owners probably 
perished or fled. There may be a con- 
siderable amount of ground traversed 
between the yéppa and the Anpyyrpior 
here in question, and the bulk of the 
men who struggled with the Spartans, 
under the temple walls, may not be the 
same men who had stood their ground, 
higher up the hills, behind the -yéppa. 
The Demetrion here in question may be 
the ‘ Hysiatan,’ and its site may still be 
marked by the church of St. Demetrion, 
though the Spartan position up by the 
Moloeis may have been about, or in front 
of, aeeeae eeuchety ee. 

9. v. One might have thought 
that there would have been ‘ pushing’ 
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before the -yéppa were overthrown. So 
no doubt there had been: Hdt. seems to 
use whopués for fighting at the closest 
quarters (without special reference to its 
etymological sense), cp. 7. 225, 8. 78. 

In this partioular case, if the battle 
has shifted down the ridge, and is now 
going forward beside the Demetrion (as 
above located), the fugitive Persians 
would probably be met by swarms ad- 
vanoing to the assault, or support, none 
too regularly, and escape would be 
doubly difficult. But we cannot be 
sure that the words which follow do not 
describe the scene immediately on the 
overthrow of the yéppa. Stein’, indeed, 
marks a lacuna after wi&topudy on the 

ound that the next sentence is not in 
ogical or natural sequence of the argu- 
ment or narrative: the now-e d 
barbarians seized on and tried to break 
the large heavy spears of the Spartans— 
no doubt in vain. 

10. Afparspév vuverA. This generous 
tribute to the valour or spirit (Aja 7. 
99) and bodily strength (jdpy 1. 31) of 
the Persians is rather out of place in the 
very midst of a description of the actual 
engagement ; at any rate it interrupts a 
narrative which has already become 
involved in some obscurity, and when 
resumed, just below, grows still more 
unintelligible. 

11. AvorAo:, without gra, i.e. the 
shields (and other heavy arms associated 
therewith). There was a great inferiority 
of armature on the Persian side for 
fighting at close quarters: nothing 
could have Sayer epee gs for that (other 
things, strength and courage, being 
equal) but superior tactics, skill, ad- 
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dress; but éwricrjun, but cogly were 
also on the side of the Greeks; cp. 7. 
211. 

18. wpoctatowovres: the wpo- is here 
local, not temporal. The tactics de- 
scribed are almost unintelligible of a 
retreating force. Single combatants, or 
small groupe, separate themselves from 
the main body and rush forward, out of 
the ranks, form or rally in bands (cv- 
orpepbpevar, cp. c. 18 supra), some larger 
some smaller, charge the Spartans, and 
are annihilated. 

Perhaps the obscurity arises from Hdt. 
not distinguishing clearly between those 
Persians who were in retreat and the 
various forces hurrying up to their 
support. 

68. 1. ry 8 ave atros fay 
Mapbdévws: a more explicit local defini- 
tion of the exact position of Mardonios 
in the battle would be worth a 
deal for the reconstruction of the piece. 
Was he rap’ airg rg Anyunrply, and, if 
so, which Demetrion? Was he really 
at the head of his troops, and himself 
leading the assault (cp. c. 59 supra) ! 
Or was he, where he should have been, 
in a position to co-ordinate and direct 
his whole forces ? 

dw’ Urwou Te Aevaod : 
the specific mention, and memory, of the 
fact that Mardonios was mounted on a 
white horse might seem to imply that 
those about him were unmounted, or at 
least not mounted on white horses. 
(His mount was perhaps a Nesaian ; cp. 
8. 40.) 
2. AoydSas Llepotwy rots dolcrovs 
xAlovs : the reference to 8. 113 is not 
quite direct or obvious, but is generally 
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taken to signify rhy trrov rhy yidlr 
there specified, though not described as 
Aoyddas. In 7. 40 lrwérac xu éx 
Ilepoéwy wdyrwy drodedeyuévo: form the 
head of the marching column; and a 
second chiliad of cavalry, similarly 
described, precedes the Immortals (ap- 
parently) ; besides these two chiliads of 
select cavalry there are two chiliads of 
select infantry, alyuodépo:. The chiliad 
here mentioned might be any one of 
these four chiliads, and the mere fact 
that Mardonios himself is mounted 
hardly decides the question. 

8. tabry 8 cal padcorra Tods évavrlous 
éwleray: sc. ol IIépoa:. The statement 
is astonishing for two reasons: (a) the 
aorist éwlecay instead of the imp. 
éxlet{ov, especially after the number of 
antecedent imperfecta, is a puzzle; (d) 
the statement describes the action of an 
advancing, an attacking party, not the 
action of a retreating party, and the 
Persians were already in retreat in 
the previous chapter. But the sequence 
of events in the narrative may be in- 
accurately chronologized. This sentence 
(rq 8e érivyxave. . éwlecay) emphasizes the 
réle of Mardonios in the battle, and 
may hark back to a point already passed 
by the general narrative in the previous 
chapter. This suggestion might account, 
perhaps, for the occurrence of the 
anomalous aorist: it is virtually equi- 
valent to a pluperfect in time. 

4, 8rov vuy xpévov M. wepifiy: 
the actual time may be synchronous 
with the xpévor él wodAdy of c. 62, 
during which éylvero 4 pdxn loxuph wap’ 
avrd rd Anutrpov. The corresponding 
sentence begins és 8 MapSdéyvi0s dwrlOave 
(when Mardonios had been killed). 


5 of dé C, Stein?, Holder: of 8é a, Stein!, van H.: ofdev 
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of 8 di ov is the apodosis with 3¢ ; 
the action described is that of men sub- 
ject themselves to assault rather than 
attacking. The difficulty may be solved 
by the supposition above, that there was 
a temporary rally of the Persians rap 
avrd rd Anutrpory, where Mardonios 
himself sat on horseback, surrounded 
doubtless by his staff and bodyguard, 
which is here distinctly acting on the 
defensive (dvretxov, duvrdyevor). 

6. +d wepl ixelvoy reraypévov: neut. 
abst. for concrete = ol rept abrdv reraypévon, 
cp. 0. 61 supra. There is nothing to 
suggest that this body is cavalry, rather 
the reverse. rere, was cut to pieces, 
or fell mortally wounded each in his 
place; cp. &rerrop co. 61 supra. 

7. otre 8: the narrative, having 
started afresh with Mardonios, now 
arrives again at the point previously 
reached, in general terms, in c. 62 ad //. 
The seer here (érpétrovro) must be in 
immediate sequence to the wA&cués there, 
and the observation on the Persians’ 
éoO%s here is exactly parallel to the re- 
flexion there upon their inferiority in 
arms and skill. 

9. , ‘contributed to their 
destruction’; the effect is, however, 
not positive, but negative, privative. 
yopvires, ‘light-armed foot-soldiers,’ 
a word not elsewhere arta by ee but 
cp. Tyrtaios, 11. 85, quoted c. 48 supra. 
prs 4 re Slay 708 AcoviSeo. At 
this point Hdt. treats the battle as over, 
the victory as won, and goes off on a 
number of side issues, oracular, porten- 
tous, biographic, anecdotal, to wit, the 
fulfilment of a Delphic utterance ; the pro- 
vidential preservation of the Demetrion 
from defilement ; the fate of Mardonios, 
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and that of the man who slew him; the 
glory of Pausanias. 

2. xara Td prov: the reference 
is clear, though not explicit, to the 
anecdote 8. 114 supra, which of course 
was an anachronism ; given the death of 
Mardonios at Plataia by the hands of a 
Spartan (?), and the ‘ prediction’ was in- 
evitable. This whole chapter (with the 
possible exception of a couple of sentences) 
reads like an insertion by Hdt. into the 
first draft of his history, and may 
porere be put down to his ‘second 

and’ ; cp. Introduction, § 9. 

3. vixnv dvapderar «tA. Hat. treats 
the victory as a fait accompli, as though 
the whole battle had been simply 
between Mardonios with his Persians on 
the one side and Pausanias with his 
Spartans or Lakedaimonians on the 
other; the centre, the left wing, are 
treated here as negligible quantities: 
this treatment can hardly be Attic, or 
phil-Attic tradition, or theory, but it 
might very well be ‘Delphic,’ cp. 
Thucyd. 1. 132, 2, or picked up at Delphi 
by Hdt. himself, or his authorities. On 
the formula xadNlorqy . . Trav Hpeis 
tSuerv cp. 8. 105. 3. Is it not a metrical 
tag ? (ray judes (per). 

vixny dvatptecOar reportare vicloriam 
6. 103, cp. c. 33 supra (dyGvas), "OAup- 
wedda 6. 70 ete. The express recognition 
of the personal merits or service of 
Pausanias (to the exclusion of Euryanax) 
in this passage is remarkable: Plataia is 
his victory, the most ideal (xadAlornv) 
victory on record—Marathon, Salamis 
not excepted! The use of the patronymic, 
here raised to the third power, éx 
Tpvyovlas, is also remarkable : plainly and 
purely for rhetorical effect. 

5. tév Se is, however, an 
addition with somewhat an unfortunate 
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effect; if genuine, it is a very clear 
reference back to 7. 186: such a 
can hardly belong to the first draft of 
the description of the great battle ; the 
language reads, however, like authentic 
Hdt. xarbérepGe, cp. 5.28. of, possessive, 
or alge ‘ethical’ dat. é AcovlSny, 
either ‘down to Leonidas,’ or ‘with 
reference to Leonidas,’ @ i eg a of 
Leonidas. (As Leonidas could not be 
included, the latter seems the preferable 
rendering. ) 

6. avrol . . ddvres, not ratra . . 
ébvra. Rawlinson, doubtless feeling the 
literary and stylistic flaw of this passage, 
translates it very loosely: ‘I omit to 
recount his other ancestors, since they 
are the same with those of Leonidas.’ 

7. GwoOvijoxea . . trd: cp. c. 87 


supra. 
"Aapyierov dvipds dv 

Aoylyov. It is unfortunate that there is 
any uncertainty in the exact form of the 
proper name, though ‘ Aeimnestos’ and 
‘Arimnestos’ come to much the same 
sense; cp.c. 72 infra. (Some persons 
with an inability to give value to the 
rho would pronounce the two forms in- 
distinguishably.) Blakesley very acutely 
suggested that this dvip é» Zwrdpry 
Aéyiuos was not himself a Spartiate ; for 
(i.) Plutarch (de or. def. 5, Mor. 412) 
says Mardonios was killed by a stone, 
and a Spartiate would not be throwin 
stones (but cp. c. 55 supra!); (il. 
Thucydides (8. 52. 5) has a Plataian, 
one ‘Lakon, son of Aeimnestos,’ and 
an dvhp év Zwrdpry Abyyos would be 
very likely to have a son named Adxwy. 
(But what, then, of his service in the 
Messenian war! see below.) 

8. 8s xpdéve vw kTA. is certainly 
a reference to events in the Pentekontatt- 
eris, and appears to be a reference to the 
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‘third’ Messenian war (464-454 3.c.). 
The reference is obscure. Hdt. does not 
clearly indicate that the war is between 
the Lakedaimonians and Messenians ; he 
does not describe the character or nature 
of the corps of 300 men under Aeim- 
nestos ; he does not say on which side 
Aeimnestos was fighting; he gives no 
details or circumstances in regard to 
the en ment. This is, in short, one 
of the obscurest references to contem- 
rary events in the whole work. Hadt., 
owever, does not say that Aecimnestos 
was a Spartan, nor that the men under 
his command were Spartans. cm 
says: ‘‘no doubt Aeimnestos command 
the garrison which was intended to main- 
tain military possession of the country.” 
But that seems to me very doubtful: 
how came a Plataian by such an appoint- 
ment? Rather we might suppose that 
the Plataian, with a contingent of his 
fellow-citizens, 300 strong, was (pace 
ldig in the siete. with the Athenian 
contingent in the Messenian war; cp. 
Thue. 3. 54. 6 xat duiv, & Aaxedarpdror, 
lilg, Srerep 3) péyioros PbBos wepérry 
Thy Zmdprny pera Triv ceopdw Ti és 
T0dpy Eldrwv droordytwy 1d zplrov 
Hépos hudy abrav tieréuyauer és émi- 
xouplay: dv ovx elxds duynuovely (Adxwy 
son of Alelusynoros is 5 sar 427 B.c.). 
txev, ‘commanding.’ 

9. tpnxoolovs: if this was 7d rplrov 
pépos the full number of Plataians at that 
time would be 900. Inc. 28 supra there 
are 600 with the Athenians on the left; 
that may be 3 (and 4 may be with the 
Spartans, cp. c. 72 infra, or the number 
of Plataians in 464 B.o. may somewhat 
have risen. In 429 B.c. it had fallen 
again, cp. /.c.). 

ouvvéBade: i.e. cupBoriv érolnce, 

cp. c. 41 supra. 

ZrevucAfipe: the old Dorian, or 
uasi-Dorian, capital of Messenia (cp. 
trabo 361), where Kresphontes had built 

his palace, and established a residence 
(cp. Pausan. 4. 3. 7), situate on a plain 


(Pausan. 4. 83. 4) in the midst of the 
land, a natural meeting-place for the 
Messenians (Paus. 4. 6. 6)—in fact, the 
centre of the upper of the two plains into 
which hollow Messenia naturally divides; 
cp. Curtius, Peloponnesosii.125f. It was 
an unwalled place, however, and has 
left no remains in situ, 1b. 1386. 

65. 1. & 8& ITDarago:, ‘to return 
to Plataia,’ the name of the city for 
the land; cp. c. 16 supra. Even so, 
there may be an inaccuracy. The actual 
scene of the Persian repulse was perhaps 
rather in the confines of Hysiai than in 
the land of Plataia proper; though the 
position occupied at the Androkrateion 
and Gargaphia had no doubt been ev 77 
TlAaradé:, cp. c. 25 supra. 

2. érpdqrovro Baehr takes as imperf. 
passive, but renders in fugam conversi 
sunt; Stein (more accurately) tn fugam 
vertebantur. 

3. ot8éva xéopov: cp. 8. 117. The 
Persians may have advanced originally 
in good order; not so, however, the 
rest of the SapBapxd réd\y, cp. c. 59 
cv ah eteamnbaglon ab Gioh 

orpa: vTéy appears 
to be distinguishable from 7d retes 7d 
gddvov to this extent, that the orparé- 
wedov was considerably larger than the 
reétxos, cp. c. 15 supra. But Stein’s 
theory that the retxos was on the south 
side of the Asopos and the orparéredor 
on the north side of the Asopos, and 
(apparently) quite distinct and separate, 
is hardly satisfactory. The distinction 
between the orparédwedov and the retxos 
is per rory sound and intelligible, even 
if both were on the same side of the 
river and locally continuous with each 
other; it is a distinction analogous to 
that between 7 rédsand rddorv. Again, 
the addition of the words 7d é¢rojcayro 
év polpy Ty OnBatd: cannot possibly mean 
that the retxos was on Theban territory 
while the orparéredoy was not! And 
if that were the meaning, then the 
orparéredoy would have to be placed 
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south of the river, and the vetoes north, 
whereas Stein p the retyos south, 
and the orparémedor north. 

In my opinion the camp (crparéredor) 
and the fort (retyos) were continuous ; 
the camp was on the left (north) bank 
of the Asopos, along the road from 
Erythrai to Thebes; the fortified portion 
of the camp may have been projected 
across the river on to the south bank, 
so thata of the river flowed right 
through the fortification, or at least a 
léte de pont may have been fortified to 
the south of the river on the said road. 
This retxos was an fpuua to the orparés 
in any case, and a xpynopvyeroy in case 
of disaster ; op. c. 15 supra. It probably 
contained the quarters of all the com- 
batanta, and assuredly of the Persians 
and picked troops. 

4. Baté.: otpa here is 
as strictly topical as it ever can be; op. 
8. 23 rns ‘EdAorlns polpys vis 82 rijs 
Iorcachridos Tas wapadadacclas xwpas 
wdoas éwédpanoy, 5. 57 olxeor de rijs 
xXwpns Tabrns (sc. THs ys THs viv Bowsrins 
Kaheouévns) dwrodaxdyres Thy Tavaypirhy 
potpay. There is nothing to restrict the 
word here to one side of the Asopos, least 
of all the south side. 4 Onfads potpa is 
all the portion of Boiotia in the dominion 
of Thebes; it cannot be distinguished 
from 7 OnfBals +7 nor from ol réy OnBalwry 
xXGpo (cp. c. 15 supra). But, at least 
as against Plataia and Hysiai, the Asopos 
was its boundary, 6. 108. 

5. Opa Sé por: the cause of this 
marvel Hdt. explains just below as a 
direct divine interposition to bring about 
the given result. On the supposition 
that the Demetrion in question is marked 
by the church of St. Demetrion Dr. 
Grundy explains the fact by the lie of 
the ground: the Persians in rushing back 
to their laager and camp would natural! 
avoid the delay of climbing up the hill, 
on the top of which the Demetrion was 
situate, and would naturally rush along 


the lower slopes and stream valleys (A‘, 
A‘) either side the ‘Long Ridge.’ This 
plausible s ion remains equally 
valid whether the routed fugitives were 
mounted or on foot. But it is possible 
that Mardonios himself had occupied 
this hill during the battle, in order to 
survey the action; and Hdt. (or his 
source) would have had small excuse 
for wonder if the area had not been 
within the field of battle. At an earlier 
stage in the proceedings the Demetrion 
may have been held ry the Spartans 
(Amompharetos? cp. c. 58 supra). Hat. 
does not say that no Greeks fought or 
fell within the enclosure. See also next 
note. 

vhs Afnrpos Td GAcos: this grove 
(op. 7. 197) is a new feature in the 
Herodotean landscape and may very 
suitably be imagined growing round the 
church of St. Demetrion, upon the hill- 
top, which is of decidedly conical forma- 
tion. Hdt. apparently conceives this 
point as the very centre and streas of 
the fight, as ol rdetcro, sc. rev Hepodwy, 
fell in the immediate vicinity of the 
Holy Place, though upon unoconsecrated 
ground (é 7G BeBidy, cp. Thuc. 4. 97. 
3). As the Persians are here in flight 
the slaughter among them may well 
have been great, but we can scarcely 
feel quite sure that the case of the 
Persians was quite as Hdt. reports, no 
doubt bona fide; the statement is so 
exactly what would afterwards have 
been believed and said ad maiorem Deae 
gloriam. 

8. Soxée Sé€: an expression of un- 
certainty ; cp. of doxéw 7. 186, and 
déxnow dé dei Aé-yerw 7. 185—a proceeding 
unobjectionable in purely human matters, 
such as the number of the Persian forces, 
but perhaps not advisable rept riy Oelwr 
wprypdrwy. This reserve is not an ex- 
ages of incredulity on Hdt.’s part, 

ut seems to arise rather from a belief 
in the vindictive nature of the gods, and 
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Soxéescy Set, 4 Oeds airn aodeas ovn edéxero éumpynoavtas To 


ipoy To év ‘EXevoin. avd«ropoy. 
Aitrn pév vuv 9 pdyn émli tocodto éyévero. 


5é 0 @Dapvdxeos atrixa re obK npéoxeTo Kat apyas evTo- 
pévov Mapdoviov amo Bactréos, Kat TOTe TrokAd arrayopevoy 


9 Soxety A, van H. || édé€£aro CPMarc. z || 7d ipdv del. Valckenaer, 


Holder, van H. 
66. 1 rocovrov B 
3 bro van H. || BaceAjjos z 


an apprehension that such speculations 
might be visited with a nemesis: od yap 
€g pporédew péya 6 Beds Ehrov f dwurdy 
7. 10. 


9. odeag obx dSdxero, ‘rejected them,’ 
refused them entrance. déxec@a:, sc. as 
ixéras, or él teuly. Would the Greeks 
have 8 the lives of any Persians 
found in the Holy Place, or simply have 
taken them out and slain them & r¢@ 
BeBhir\p?t Hdt. does not go eo far as to 
say that Demeter interfered directly to 
procure the victory of the Greeks, any 
more than Hera, c. 61 supra. The story 
of the war is comparatively free from 
the miracle manifest, _— from the 
Delphic apology (8. 85 ff.). Cp. Intro- 
aie § 11. eae 

wphravras . . evotys : 

this outrage has not been expressly re- 
corded before; cp. cc. 13, 14 supra. 
Mardonios has put the saddle on the 
wrong horse, c. 42 st It is not 
clear whether the destruction at Eleusis 
was in 480 B.c. (8. 60), or in the present 
year (c. ‘e rai Baehr defends both 
and dvdxropov in passage. 
alckenaer had condemned 7d lpér, 
Bredow dydxropov. Hdt. nowhere else 
uses the word. Euripides ap lies it to 
(1) Delphic temple of Apollo, <Andr. 
1157 ; (2) Tauric temple of Artemis, Jph. 
T. 41, 66; (8) Trojan temples, 7'road. 
15: Pausanias, 2. 14. 4, of a part of the 
Demetrion at Keleai, _ Phleifis. a 
Athenaeus first, apparently, we get the 
word used with es special or restricted 
reference to Eleusis: 218 7d cep»dv dvd- 
xropoy Tow Geoty, cp. 167. Dr. Frazer has 
that it designated the Great 

Hall of Initiation (7d reXeorhpiow), cp. u. 
to Pausan. lc. But Pollux, 1. 9, still 
has d»dxropoy (seemingly as an adj.) for 
the &dvror or any xwploy &Barov rob lepoi, 
ie. of any temple. dvdxropoy is, of 
course, the house of the dvag (or dvacaa). 


10 éAevotvos R || dvaxroptov BPcorr. z: del. Bredow 
2 dpérxero 


z || xarapyds ABRe || Auropévov z 


66. l. a . . én rocobro tyévero, 
‘in this pattie’ nothing further took place,’ 
i.e, the battle between the Spartans and 
the Persians, which is here treated as 
though it were whole and complete in 
itself. To the Persian combatants must 
be added the other non-Hellenic divi- 
sions, which have also been represented 
as takin in ‘this battle,’ cp. c. 59 
supra. Hdt.’s method of treating the 
conflict between the Persians and 
Spartans as one battle, and the conflict 
between the Athenians and Thebans as 
another, corresponds probably more or 
less to differences in his sources ; while 
some failure in his sources may help to 
account for his inadequate treatment of 
the fortunes of the centre. Moreover, 
Hdt. here makes an effort to mark the 
exact point in the struggle at which 
Artabazos took his departure (when 
the battle had reached this point, Arta- 
bazos—éwrolnce Todde). ith him, 
perhaps, departed the Makedonians and 
others in the Persian right wing, which 
he probably commanded. 


"ApréBatos . . 6 Dapvdxeos: the 
patronymic is so little called for by the 
occasion, that it may better be supposed 
a repetition from the source of the 
eccentric story which ensues. 

2. abrlxa . . xat’ doxds, ‘from the 
ir | first’; cp. for the expression 7. 88, 
and for the situation referred to 8. 115, 
126. The use of dwéd instead of iré is 
remarkable ; op. 7. 102, 5. 2, etc. 

3. xal rére: not the point reached in 
the narrative, in the immediate context, 
bat a much earlier one, viz. in c. 41 
supra (a backward reference). 

qo\dd, dwrayopetayv ofSty ivve re- 
calls the formula put into the month of 
a Persian in the story of Thersander, 
c. 16 supra: rod\a dpovdorvra pndevds 
xparéew, 
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pévotct. 


Trav éotpatyyee o “ApraBalos (elye Se Sivapw ove 


oddynyv adrAad Kai és Téscepas pupiadas avOpmrev trepl éwvror), 
TovTous, Sxws 1 oupBor.s) éylvero, ev éFerurtdpevos Ta Epedde 
atoBnoecOat amd THs payns, rye KaTnprnpévas, tapayyeiras 


6 o om. aC, Holder 
éyévero B 


7 téroapas ACR(V) || avravy 8 8 
9 cupPyoerOa: S || dard ris paxns delenda suspic. Kallen- 


berg || Fye BPz: Hie || xarnprnpévs a, Stein, Holder: xarnprucpévos B, 
van H.: xarnprnpévos CPMarc.: xarnpricpévos z, Krueger, Baehr: xatnpty- 
pevous ? Blakesley : xarnpricpévovs? van H. 


4. w od déy, prohibiting, 
arguing against, ‘ ying to prevent a 
general engagement, cp. c. 41 supra ; 
unde dvaxivduvevery cuuSdddovras. 

ve: the re marks the 
climax (after the two items marked by 
the previous re and kal, cp. c. 58 supra). 

5. : passive (not middle, 
as in 6. 128). The active is used with 
acous. of the person, as well as with the 
dative (3. 142), so 3. 84, 4. 78, and 
7. 160. 

é&x, instead of bw, cp. 7. 175; cp. 
c. 64 supra. 

The asyndeton which follows may 
help to mark the laboured character of 
the apology for Artabazos, which is far 
from coherent or close in its argument. 
As Stein points out, Hdt. (or rather, 
perhaps, his source) is anxious to explain 
and justify the treacherous conduct of 
Artabazos ; while Blakesley regards the 
difficulty as arising from an “ Hellenic 
interpretation” of a proceeding which 
the Greeks did not understand : he even 
accepts the suggestion of 8. 126 that the 
reputation of Artabazos was raised b 
his conduct at Plataia, that is, the skill 
with which he brought off his division. 
It is quite possible that the action, 

ition, and proceedings of Artabazos 

ve not been correctly envisaged by 
Greek tradition, and that, imperfect 
information having created a problem, 
7 ge Seas were called in to reconcile 
the facts of the subsequent career of 
Artabazos with his supposed conduct at 
Plataia. But if Artabazos was really at 
Plataia with 40,000 men, no amount of 
insight or foresight, of wit or wisdom, 
could conceal or excuse his shameful 
treachery to Mardonios, and thereby to 
the Persian cause. However, the Greek 
idea that he was in Boiotia, or within 


reach of Mardonios at the time of the 
battle, may be erroneous. It is this idea 
which creates the problem. 

6. exe, ‘was in command of. .’ 
Stvapiy, cp. 4.155. The 40,000 men of 
this pa may be reconciled with the 
60,000 of 8. 126 by the supposition 
that Artabazos had lost 20,000 in the 
siege of Poteidaia and his other opera- 
tions; but the harmony is our own 
doing. We are in the presence of more 
or less independent stories, and, it may 
be, of independent estimates of the 
numbers under Artabazos’ command. 
Each figure represents a division of 
50,000, or one-sixth of the Grand Army ; 
but, perhaps, in the one case a myriad 
of cavalry has been added, and in the 
other case subtracted, or not included. 
The position assigned to Artabazos in 
tradition makes him only a little inferior 
to Mardonios, and discounts the larger 
estimate for the latter’s army. More- 
over, 40,000 is just about the figure 
for the Makedonian and Hellenic con- 
tingent, minus the Thebans (cp. next c.), 
@ coincidence which su that, if 
present at the battle of Plataia, he 
was in command of the right wing, 
including the Makedonians, medizing 
Greeks, etc. Their attitude and conduct 


may help to explain his. 
7 dsdpherue, ax reqnestl ; cp. Index. 


8. ed nn pide the verb is 
doubly reinforced, and denotes real 


knowledge. Artabazos was one mpoedus 
wreiy Tt, c. 41 supra, and his conduct 
itself (according to the story) secures the 
fulfilment of his previsions and predic- 
tions. dwé here=éx, pore 

9. ceak gab anita tein fers the 
participial adverb, and ondetstands it as 
meaning wohl vorberettel, in wohl dber- 
legter Weise, i.e. with all due prepara- 
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10 xata& rovro B: Kar’ avrd Pz || eLyyéqra Re: eEnyiras reliqui, 


Holder, van H. || <«ai> Stein® 
van H. 
Stein! 2, Holder, van H. 


van H 


11 av om. B || cpewox z, Stein!, 


12 mporepews C: mporepedwv z || dpa Stein®: dpas aC: dpa B, 
15 eis R || EvAcvov retyos 8, Bekker, Palm 
et refxos post OnBaiwy retinentes || adAAa a 


67. 2 adAAwyv secl. 





tion and reflexion on his part, deliber- 
ately, of set purpose. But the words 
obrw oh obkérs Tov abrdy Kécpor Karipyéero 
below point to the meaning of the word 
here, whatever its form, as having a 
more material reference to the order and 
appearance of the men being led: ‘ well- 
hung, well-adjusted, well-ordered.’ The 
verb xaraprdw as virtually =xarapritw 
is curious, and in ony ore rare; cp. 3. 
80 and App. Crit. Kriiger has xarnp- 
Tigpévos with active or transitive force ; 

er sie geordnet hatie, ‘after 
putting them in battle-array ’ (or march- 
ing array); xarnpriopévous (Kampf-bereit, 
Sitzler) is of course to be taken as 


commander of a corps d'armée. xara 
rwvré may mean ‘in the same way’ 
(merely anticipating Scws . . srovdijs), 
or ‘in the same direction ’ (merely antici- 
pating rg . . é&vyéyra), or it might be 
taken to cover both, or possibly it might 
have the sense of keeping together, not 
breaking ranks (cp. rdyras). They are 
to march all together, they are to follow 
ne and not i press or fall short of 

is or 8 (orovd}, cp. c. 89 
ry Mardonios had led bis men 
Spéuy, c. 59 supra; Artabazos probably 
was leading his Bdénv); and they can 
do all that by keeping their eyes on him 
(6paor). Hdt. treats the march of 
50,000 men as though it were the 
excursion of a small mountaineering 


VOL. I PT. 


party. The apologist may say that the 
general’s orders were issued to his 
officers, myriarchs, chiliarchs ; even 80, 
they ee a oki 

11. XV. ay bd 2 8 - 
ently he led them at first in iile-array, 
and presumably in the direction of 
Plataia ; but what was his starting-point? 
Was he on the Asopos, in command of 
the right? Or was he at Thebes, in 
command of reserves? Or was he even 
further away! He had been marching 
some time before the rout of the Persians 
came to his knowledge (épq). 

12. wporeptes 


13. otkért roy abrovadopov xatnytero. 
He apparently changed from battle- 
array into marching order, substituting 
the agmen for the acies, and (erp sxate) 
‘wheeled’ round (or perhaps only 
‘wheeled along,’ i.e. ran, cp. Xenoph. 
Anab. 7. 3. 46), fled to Phokis, with a 
view to reaching the ‘Hellespont.’ He 
had previously advocated their falling 
back on rd retyos 7d OnBalwy, o. 41. 
Hellespont may here be used in the 
largest sense; he made for Byzantion 
o. 89. 

67. 2. raév 8 GdArAov . . eedroxa- 
xeévrev. ‘The other Greeks’ are in 
contrast to the Boiotians, and must be 
taken to cover the Makedonians, and to 
number, on Hdt.’s own showing, at least 
40,000! cp. c. 32 supra. 

vrav pera. Bacitéos: cp. c. 61 
supra. The action, or inaction, of these 
‘Hellenes’ is most remarkable, and 
Hdt. seems to make curiously little of 
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cuppadyov o was Susros, ore Stapayerduevos ovdevi ote te 


3 Baotrdéws R: BacrAjos z 
paxopevo’ BP: payedpevot 


4 eri ovyvév om. R 
6 avréwy 2 


Sndot Té pos Ste WavTa Ta mpHypara 


5 éxov z || 
8 ov Ty wep Stein, 


Holder : ov ry7ep Bekker, van H.: ovx 7 || post [lépaa: interpunx. Holder, 


van H., plerique 


SeEdpevos te Pz: darodefdpevoe Krueger 


it. On his own showing some 40,000 of 
Mardouios’ allies are useless, or worse 
than useless, in the supreme hour. 
None of the Greeks on the Persian side, 
with the exception of the Thebans, 
showed any fight ; the whole right wing, 
with that one exception, was hors de 
combat. This arrangement left a fairly 
easy field for the Athenians. Was there 
not already an understanding to this 
effect? The omission of any explicit 
notice of the Makedonians at this point 
is remarkable. The action of Artabazos 
and his section of the army can hardly 
be divorced from the action, or inaction, 
of these medizing Greeks. 

8. Bovwrol "A@nvalore: uayécavro. 
This situation is apparently treated 
almost as a separate pdxy. Bowrol 
might cover more than Onfaian, The 
golden shields dedicated by the Athenians 
at Delphi dwrd Mifdwy xai OnBalwy 
(Aischines in Ctesiph. 116), if genuine, 
may represent the political position of the 
Thebans as heads of Boiotia at the time, 
but perhaps rather expresses the inten- 
sity of anti-Theban feeling at Athens. 
The very next words here show that even 
in Thebes the Thebans were divided. 

4. of pnSlfovres raév OnBaloyv implies 
the presence of others; so too Thucyd. 
3. 68. 3 f. (in a Theban speech). 

6. tpinxdovo. atréy: a favourite, 
perhaps a conventional figure. of 
nal Epvorot has a strong political flavour 
about it, though the immediate question 
is one of pure fighting. 

7. Grevov rd : ep. o. 87 supra. 

xal obro, ‘as well as the Persians.’ 
Can we be quite sure that the fight 
between the Athenians and the Thebans 


9 dStapaxerdmevo. Krueger || ovdéy R 


10 aro- 


68. 1 re éuo0t B 


out-lasted the fight between the Spartans 
and the Persians? The tardy arrival of 
the Athenians at the tdAwor reixos (c. 70 
infra) might be easily accounted for 
otherwise, by a greater distance to cover, 
by an initial doubt how far to pursue, 
and soon. Yet it is possible that the 
retreat, or flight, of the Thebans on the 
Persian right wing was determined not 
so much by the valour of the Athenians, 
as by the victory of the Spartans over 
the other wing. That consideration is 
obscured by the way in which Hdt. has 
isolated the operations upon the right 
from those upon the left, to say nothing 
of the retreat of Artabazos and his 
a oh of Téporat: by a diffi 
8. of rg s: by a different 
road to. that taken by the Persians. 
No doubt the Thebans retreated along 
the direct road from Plataia to Thebes, 
while the Persians recrossed the Asopos 
(as far as ible) by the at on the 
other road, from Erythrai to Thebes. 
Tav Drav cunpdyov can hardly 
reinclude the medizing Greeks, who 
have been already accounted for, nor yet 
the menunder the command of Artabazos, 
but rather refers to the nations, other 
than the Persians proper, included in the 
forces of Mardonios, cp. co. 31 supra; 
the Sapfapixd ré\n of oc. 59 supra. 
ovis idiomatic ; neither the Persians 
nor the Thebans are here referred to as 
oopuaxot. 
9. Sprros: cp. c. 60 supra. 
Siapé « ought to mean ‘to 
fight to a finish,’ op. c. 48 supra. dro- 
8&acbal (N.B. middle) ti, cp. c 27 


supra. 
68. 1. SyArot Schweighacuser, followed 
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povevortes. 


2 nprnvro B 
4 dpwv B: éwpwv 
om. Pz 


by Stein, takes as impersonal, cp. 2. 
117. Blakesley objects to its imper- 
sonality and translates, ‘it proves to 
me that . .,’ a translation not incom- 
patible with impersonality. In fact 
& rot should be more significant than 
3Arbr éori, but there is no expressed 
subject for it. re seems to have a 
cumulative force, cp. c. 66 supra. 

2. ix, ‘depended on.’ The 
Era, a can hardly be preesed into 
meaning that all that is now a thing of 
the past, cp. 6. 109 rabra Gy wdrta és 
o2 wiv relve: kal éx odo Apryra, 1. 125, 3. 
19. td wptypara, 7. 10. 34 f. supra. 

ebro: cannot refer to the same body 
of men as the odra just above; but 
whether it refers to of dAAo: “EdAnves ol 
pera Bacidéos or to rér AAdwy cupudxur 
6 was Susdos, or more vaguely includes 
both, is not quite clear. The first 
reference is rather remote, the second 
rather pointless, inasmuch as Hdt. is 
here dealing with the action on the right 
wing of Mardonios’ army. The clearest 
point would be male by the omission 
of c. 67, in which case odro: would refer 
to Artabazos anid the men under his 
command, as do the words xal dh obror 
pev ratty érpdwrovro. Possibly c. 67 is 
an insertion by the author, and was not 
in the original draft of the battle-piece ; 
it is intended to recall the Athenians 
to mind. If that is the case, the next 
sentence too is probably an addition 


tbe re . . Ta” ‘EdAjvwv). Cp. Intro- 
uction, § 9. 
3. ouppetias, of hostile congress, 
c. 48 supra. 
4. Gpwv: sc. pevyorras. 
awavres Ubevyov. In o. 63 supra 


éy 8¢ rovT@ Te ywopdvm Po8m ayyédreras Toice 


3 cuupet£as van H., Stein® || ore coni. Stein! ? 
6 dreipyoued libri: corr. Stein 
2 ddvw. A?: wxdvp Wesseling, ‘fortasse recte’ van H. 


69. 1 re 


the Persians have been routed, and in 
c. 65 have fled és 7rd refyos rd EvAcvOP. 
In c. 66 Artabazos and his men have 
fled és Swxéas. Inc. 67 the Thebans 
have fled és ras O/Bas, and 6 was Susdos 
have beth fe eae ; 

aki awrov: the cavalir ner- 
ally, on id crea may have scored 
the retreat, or ‘flight,’ to some extent ; 
but the Persian left wing does not 
appear to profit much by its cavalry, 
while the Boiotian cavalry does appear 
as actively and efficiently engaged. The 
Persian camp is reached and captured, 
while the Thebans make their re- 
treat to Thebes. fs re GAAns xal here 
may be rather perfunctory. The dis- 
appearance of the Persian cavalry on 
the left wing is something of a problem : 
did it ride off with Artabazos } 

5. rooabra refers to what follows 
(=roodée), viz. the cavalry kept close 
to the enemy and screened the men who 
were in flight. Tovs durlovs 
Grd trav ‘ might rather have 
been dwépyovoa rods “EXAnvas dwd ray 
gurluy, With wpds rév w. cp. 8. 87. 

69. 1. of . . wexdwres, ‘the victors’ 
—primarily the Lakedaimonians ; op. 
the message reported just below. 

Tots —i4 : Le. the barbarians 
(the term hardly includes rods pera 
Bacwéos “EXAnvas). Mardonios is no 
more ; but the phrase is perhaps merely 
conventional, and hardly chosen ex- 
pressly with that reference. 

2. vy 8 robre . . d6By, ‘at the 
beginning of this rout.’ éy, temporal, op. 
c. 60 supra. 

=vuyh, ‘the only sense in 
Homer” (L. & S.). 
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rayGévres, ot pév aupl KopuvOiovs éetpdrovro Sia tis tmewpéns 





3 dAAows om. R || rept 7d apaioy (ipatov R) reraypevow B 4 


te om. Mare. 5 ravcaviews B 


8. roto. . . wept rd °H : cp. c 
52 supra; it is admitted here too that 
they were rerayuéva. The whole centre, 
both right and left, is here apparently 
aad 3 see below. a 

4. owt «THs : 2 
pugnas non erin BOL we, 
85, 1386, 3. 111, 5. 4 dwoylyverOa: means 
ie er yeyove kal vixgev of 

" Te € mal vix 
iascastee: ‘a battle has taken place, 
Pausanias and his men being victorious.’ 
The combination of moods and tenses 
in this message is remarkable; the 
indicative and optative in somewhat 
similar fashion 8. 100 dwWoe Six. . 
kal ol xpéscov ely, 8. 111 foay Apa al 
"AOjvar peyddar re xal evdaluoves, at xal 
Gedy xpnoray fxeoev 8. The present 
optative here is remarkable: even in 
this context, with the antecedent 

rfect, it could hardly be imperfect 
aati can hardly mean merely ‘has 
begun’). Just about the same moment, 
or & little later in the day, ex hypothesi, 
substantially the same news was spread 
corouge the army on the strand at 
Mykale, c. 100 infra; but here of 
is emphatic, and does not include 
the Athenians. 

5. otSfva xdéopow TayOévres: a8 
suspicious assertion, reducing them 
almost to the level of the barbarians 
in c. 59 supra. 

6. of pv dudl Kopwlovs: Schweig- 
haeuser, Krueger, Baehr, and others, 
have interpreted this merely of the 
Korinthians, and so the corresponding 
phrase below merely of the Megarians 
and Phleiasians. This interpretation is 
neither grammatically nor materially 
tenable. The lage means ‘the 
Korinthians and those with them,’ and 
plainly covers ‘the right centre’ as 
enumerated in c. 28 supra, comprising 
some 11,300 hoplites, in six (or eight) 
divisions, from the Korinthians on the 
extreme left (next the Lakedaimonians 
and Tegeatai) to the Mykenaians and 
Tirynthians on the right, ie. just at 
the very middle of the Greck line. 


6 wumrwpeins B 


This body, the right centre, is here 
dimly reported as bap rages: itself from 
the Heraion, where it had been duly 
disposed and drawn up in order (of 
battle), through, or over, the skirts of 
the mountain and the ridgeland, by 
the way leading up to the temple of 
Demeter. 

This notice at first sight suggests that 
they are going to the help of Pausanias 
in the position of the Lakedsimonians 
as described in cc. 56, 57 supra. But 
Pausanias is ex h 5 already 
victorious, and does not need their 
assistance ; and in fact nothing more is 
heard of this body of men and their 
ill-starred movement, ovSéa xbapor 
TaxOévres, started without waiting for 
sg orders 

here is the same ambiguity here as 
elsewhere in regard to the exact extent 
of the drwpéy, in regard to the identity 
of the xoAwvol, in regard to the precise 
one of three Demetria which may have 
been involved in the movement; perhaps 
also as to the exact point of time at 
which this movement of the right centre 
took place. It is curious, too, that no 
message reaches this body of men 
summoning them (like the Athenians 
c. 60 supra) to the aid of Pausanias. 
(But cp. note to c. 61. 14 supra.) The 
precise sequence and chronology of the 
orders, m movements in various 
parts of the field of battle are not coher- 
ently presented by Hdt. Perhaps the 
division of the Greek army forming the 
right centre had been detached and 
raha on to the road from Plataia to 
Athens (Dryoskephalai) for the purpose 
of holding it against the Persian cavalry, 
and was actually so engaged, while the 
Lakedaimonians were resisting the onset 
of the Persian infantry, lowor down the 
slope, or had even already put the 
Persians to flight. In any case the line 
of march here indicated for the right 
centre is uphill from Plataia, and its 
objective cannot be marked by the 
present church of St. Demetrion, the 
site of which is far below the Heraion. 
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kal TY Kokwovav thy dépovcay dvw Ov Tov ipo’ Tis 
Anyuntpos, ot 5¢ dudpt Meyapéas te nab Prevaclovs Sa Tod 
mediou THY NetoTdTHy TaV Odav. érrelre Se ayyod TV TodELioV 
éyivovro ot Meyapées xal Dretdotor, amidovres odéas of THY 10 
@nBalov imrora: érevyopévovs ovdéva Kocpov ArAavvoy éw 
avrovs Ttods larmous, Tav irmdapyee "Acwrodwpos 6 Tipdvdpou, 
dorrecovres 88 xatertopecay aitav é€axoatous, Tos Sé Nowrods 
xatnpagkay SiKovtes és tov KsOatpava. 

Odtroe pev 87 ev oddert Ady@ amddovTo: of Sé Tépcas 70 
Kat o Gros Gutros, ws Karépuyoy és 7d EvAWov Tetxos, 

7 tov xoAwvoy Marc. || dvw om. B 


Holder 11 érnyopévovs Marc. 
13 xareordperav B || avréwv z 


10 darodiddvres z || Trav om. B, 
12 rovs Grmovs secl. van H. 
14 xaryppafav Mare, z 70. 1 


post Adyw excidisse dvres vel yevdmevoc suspic. van H. 


8. of 82 d Te Kal 
@raaclovs. The left centre, compris- 
ing the Megarians, Phleiasians, and those 
in their division, a force of 7800 
hoplites, cp. c. 78 supra. Of them it 
might have been said that they fica» 7a 
Euradreyy ol dudl KopuGious (cp. o. 56 
supra). As the right centre has moved, 
apperently E., or SE., to support, or 
cover, the right wing, so the left centre 
moves N., or NW., to support the left 
wing: 8a tod medlov Laorarny 
tay 654v, words which seem to carry a 
disparaging reflexion with them! Of 
course for the left centre to advance 
down hill, on to the plain, over which 
the road from Plataia to Thebes ran, to 
the support of the Athenians, who were 
evidently in difficulties (cp. c. 61 supra), 
was a gallant enough proceeding; but 
the Athenians do not appear to have 
been very grateful therefor. 

10. ae ier 8. 37. 

12. rév twwapye: cp. c. 20 supra; 
the Tay le be refered trwbres. ‘ 
Timandros the "father sothing more is 
known, but this Asopodoros may well 
be the father of that Herodotos, of 
Thebes, in whose honour Pindar com- 

an Epinikion, Zsth.1. The family, 
which was, of course, aristocratic and 
medizing, had some connexion with 
Orchomenos (op. c. 35); op. c. 16 supra. 
To these circumstances may be due the 
remembrance of the exploit here re- 
corded. 

18. xe vy atraéy Eaxoclovs. 
This heavy loss, and the consequent 


flight of the left centre és réy Kidacpdva, 
can hardly have taken place after the 
victory of the Athenians over the 
Boiotians already recounted in c. 67 

a; it was more probably its ante- 

ent, or concomitant, at least in part ; 
in other words, the support afforded to 
the Athenians, on the extreme left, by 
the left centre, enabled them to claim a 
success over the Thebans. 

70. 1. dv od8evl Adyw, (as) ‘of no 
account,’ op. 7. 14, 57 (é obderl Ady 
wotéecOcai). Hdt. cannot have seen the 
monument at Megara, erected in honour 
of those who had fallen in the Persian 
war, with an epi , in whole or part 
ascribable to Simonides (though of 
doubtful authenticity), containing a 
distich especially referable to the courage 
of the Megarians in facing the cavalry 
at Plataia; cp. c. 21 supra ; Hauvette, 
de Uauthenticité etc. pp. 7-8, 92-94; 
C.I.G. 1. 1051. The silence, or rather 
this explicit statement, of Hdt. might be 
added to the raisons extrinséques against 
the authenticity of the epigram, or even 
against its existence in the time of Hat. 
But such an argument ascribes too 
scientific a standard to Hdt.’s methods, 
and though the inscription is certainly 
late, the verses are certainly early. 

of 88 Tdpoas xal & GAdos Sprdos. 
The narrative returns to the fortunes of 
the Persian left, the Greek right, cp. 
c. 65 supra. The 4ddos is idiomatic 
(‘ besides,’ ‘as well’): even in their 
flight the Persians proper are not to be 
classed with 6 Spthos, 6 was Susros of 
c. 67 supra. 
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EpOncav én rods mupyous dvaBdavres amply } Tols Aaxeda- 
povlous drixécOar, dvaBavres 5¢ éfpakavro ws ndvvéato adpirra 
5 Td Tetyos: mpoceAOovTwy Se trav Aaxedatpovioy xatertnxeé odt 


Teyouayin éppwpeverrépn. 


gws pev yap amijcay ot 'AOnvaio., 


ot & ytvovto Kal modrd@ wréov elyov tav Aaxedatpovior 
date ovx émictapévov teryouayéev’ os 5é ods ‘“AOnvaia 


4 éppafovro B 
6 éerjerav B 
8 of “A@nvaior Mare. z 


5 ’"A@nvaiwy Stein®@®, van H.: cp. comment. 
7 ofde B || Exov zs || trav “A@nvaiwv Stein®) (preli err.) 





3. EpOnoav bri rots aépyous dva- 
vres: for the gramm. construction cp. 
. 142, c. 118 infra. This is the first 
(and last) appearance of the Top on 
the fédwow reixos. The defenders, at 
least the combatants among them, took 
their stand apparently not upon or below 
the wall, but above on these towers, 
from which they hurled weapons, stones, 
etc., against the assailants, no doubt. 

4. Gbhpdfavro: ¢pdia,  ppdtacba 
means properly ‘to fence,’ fortify, cp. 8. 
51 and 7. 142 4 yap dxpéwokts rd wddx 
ray "AOywalwy pnyy éwéppaxro. (ppd- 
tayres, 8. 7, ‘blocked’.) But the exact 
nature of the operation here recorded 
is 0 . The time was for 
‘strengthening’ their wall by additional 
fortifications, nor would the ascent of 
the towers be the natural preliminary 
to such work. ¢pdocew can hardly be 
watered down so as merely to= guAdccers, 
but might perhaps be translated, ‘ put 
into a posture of defence.’ 

5. wpordGévravy 8 tév Aaxedar- 
povlev. There is a certain clumsiness 
and obscurity in the way the rexopax( 
is described. First, the Persians an 
the rest of the barbarian rout made good 
their escape into 7d édAwor retyos, and 
before the arrival of the ‘Lakedaimonians’ 
ascended the towers, and put the fort 
into a posture of defence. (It is not a 
case where pursuers and pursued entered 
together: either their lighter equipment 
or the intervention of the cavalry, c. 68 
supra, enables the barbarian infantry to 
outstrip its pursuers. But were not a 
good many of the barbarians shut out 
of the fortification? And the pursuers 
were also retarded by the slaughter, 
c. 69 supra.) Next, the Lakedsimonians 
arrived at the fortification, and for a 
while were unable to effect an entrance ; 
and there took place a retyouaxln. But 
cp. App. Crit. and next note. 


6. tppapeverriopn. If the vulgate 
reading above is maintained the compara- 
tive can only be a rhetorical elegance 
unless indeed it means that the fighting 
was too much for the Lakedaimonians, 
‘more than they could cope with.’ 
Stein takes ods to refer not to the 
Persians only, but to both sides, Persians 
and Greeks. He also has substituted 


"A@nvalwe for <Aaxedaipovlwy. This 
emendation is not convincing. If 
adopted, the next sentence will hark 


back to explain the situation antecedent 
to the arrival of the ‘Athenians’ already 
recorded (cp. c. 61 supra ¢pdtarres ydp 
xrd., following @xirroy xrh.). xKare- 

«ee is, of course, not simply = 4%» or 
éylvero, but éppwpererrépy may be part of 
the predicate. 

7. of 8€: ie. 84 in apodosi (cp. 7. 
51), the tus mi just before being 
answered by os 6¢ below. of=ol Iépoa:. 

whéoy dyov, ‘were gettin 
the better of’; cp. rrdow Exew 4. 3, an 
obdéy Ehaccoy elxov c. 102 infra. 

8. dore= Are, cp. c. 37 8u Rawlin- 
son instances the failures of the Spartans 
to subdue Eira, Ithome, Pylos: the story 
of the siege of Plataia (429-7 B.o.) is no 
less eminent a case. But the Athenians 
were not so very much better: the siege 
of Poteidaia lasted two years (432-80 
B.C.); no assault on Syracuse occurred 
during the Athenian siege (414-18 8.c.). 
The defence of stone walls had always 
the advantage, in the absence of heavy 
machines and engines: or starva- 
tion were the chief hopes of the besiegers 
(cp. Thucydides, his essay in Poliorketics 
2. 75-78). The Athenian reputation 
was more or less established at the time 
of the third Messenian war (Thue 1. 
102. 2), and may have been enhanced in 
the assaults on Samos (440-39 Bc.) 
where some engines were perhaps em- 
ployed, without much snoceas (Plutarch, 
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mpoondGov, ottw 5) layup) éylvero <)> Tetyopayln xal 


xpovoy él modXov. 


"AOnvaios tod teiyeos Kal Hperov: ry by éceyéovro of “EdAnves. 
mpa@rot dé éondGov Teyefras és Td Teiyos, xal Trav oKnvny 
Tv Mapéoviov otto. joav of Svapracavtes, té Te GAda ef 
avris cal tiv patyny tov Urmwv dodcav yadxény wacay nat 


Géns akinv. 


Thy pév voy pdtyny tavTny tiv Mapdovilov 


avéJecav és tov vnov ths "Aréns "AOnvalns Teyenra:, ra 88 


9 <> Stein’ 
13 ryv: rov Bz 


Perikles 27, cp. Diodor. 12. 28. 3; the 
authority was merely Ephoros, and it is 
clear that the city was not captured by 
force); but it looks as if their reputation 
was based rather on the defensive apti- 
tude of their own city, long walls, and 
fortified harbour than on the brilliance 
of their record in assaulting others. 
The Lakedaimonians not having any 
walls of their own of course could not 
recxopaxéer. Cp. Thucyd. 1. 90. 2. 
The case of ‘wooden walls’ was vastly 
different ; cp. 8. 52 supra. 


as 86 ode “AOnvator | agate 
A fresh stage 5 reached on the arrival 


of the Athenians ; the loxup) recxouaxly 
now set up hardly enforces the retxyonaxly 
éppwpeverrépn recorded just above. The 
sequel shows that the claim made for 
the Athenians is untenable: it is the 
Tegeatai who effected a breach (perhaps 
even before the arrival of the Athenians). 

10. dpery re xal Avwaply: cp. c. 21 
supra, where the Megarians claim credit 
for this combination in a defensive 
position, a case to which the first term 
would more naturally apply. The 
uestion here is of scaling the wall 
(aréBnoay To0 relxeos) and effecting a 
breach. 

11. 4piwov: sc. abré, or even avroi. 
In either case the use of the 2nd aorist 
with transitive sense is remarkable ; 


cp. App. Crit. Hdt. has the Ist aor. 
épetya: in 1. 164, but cp. L. &S. sud v. 
12 8a Cov T : this 


statement is hardly reconcileable with 
the immediately preceding context ; 
those who first scaled the wall and 
effected a breach must also have been 
the first to enter the fort, and vice versa ; 
if the Tegeatai were the first to enter, 
the Tegeatai doubtless effected a breach 
for themselves. The latter is the more 
probable alternative; the former is 


11 1pecrov Marc. z 


12 eioyAOov Marc. 


discounted by the Attic bias in Hdt.’s 
source or sources for the story of Plataia, 
and by the obvious anomaly in this 


record, 
viv hah Ha MapSovlov: the 
tent, or pavilion, ~ Mardonios was 
robably in or near the centre of the 
fortified camp, and the fact that the 
Tegeatai pillaged it would not seem to 
throw any light upon their place of 
entrance. The tent was, perhaps, the 
same tent as Xerxes had used ; cp. o. 82 


infra. 

15. Oéys &€(ny: that Hdt. had himself 
seen this bronze manger (¢drvn) cannot 
be inferred from this description or 
gece cp. c. 25 supra; but he might 

ave added this sentence or two upon 
the manger and its destination after his 
visit to the Peloponnesos. It has a 
somewhat parenthetical sir, and might 
very well be ‘second-hand.’ Cp. Intro- 
duction, § 9. 

16. ris ” "AGnvalns. = This 
goddess and her temple at Tegea are 
mentioned elsewhere, 1. 66, and in such 
a way aa rather to suggest autopsy 
(more directly than anything in the 
present passage). The temple as it 
existed in Hdt.’s day was burnt down 
in the year 895-4 B.o., and the splendid 
temple described by Pausanias 8. 45 ff. 
was a later edifice; but, though it still 
contained the fetters of the Spartans 
(8. 47. 2), Pausanias makes no mention 
of the manger of Mardonios. If the 
Tegeatai really found the ¢drvy réy 
trrwy in the oxy of Mardonios, the 
white charger (c. 63 supra) must have 
been stabled in rather close proximity 
to his rider’s quarters. On the further 
contents of the pavilion ep. c. 82 infra, 

Alea as a title of Athene is perhaps to 
be connected with the Arkadian town of 
the same name mentioned by Pausanias 


bong 


tédos 8é dpern te Kat AuTrapin éréBnoay Io 


5 
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Gdrxa és tTaUTO, boa wep edaBor, dojverxay Totor “EXAnot. ot 
S¢ BdpBapos obdty ere otidos éroujoavto mwecdvTos Tod TetyeEos, 
ovdé Tis avrav adKhs euéuvynto, ddvxtalov te ola ev odiy@ 
20yeopp tTepoBnudvor te Kai oddal pupiddes KaTetAnpévas 


> 4 
avOpaTrav. 


17 éonveixavro B 
tis: THs B || avréwy z 


18 oridos R Marc. 
20 ywow: xpévw BCpr. z, del. Krueger, van H. 


a a Us 4 
Twaphy te roi “EAXnoe dovevev ottw wore 


19 ovde Stein: ovre || 


|| xaresAnpevac P, Schweighaeuser: xarecAAnppevat R: xarecAAnpevas V : 


KaTetAnppevat @ etc, 


(8. 28. 1), containing a sanctuary of 
Athene Alea, a goddess ri ay also 
in Mantineia (12. 8. 9. 6). The cult 
was not confined actually to historic 
Arcadia ; Pausanias saw a wooden image 
of Athene Alea on the road from Sparta 
to Therapne (3. 19. 7), and Xenophon 
(Hell. 6. 5. 27) mentions a lepdy zis 
"AAdas apparently in the same place at 
the time of the first Theban invasion 
of Lakonia (369 B.c.). Tegea was un- 
doubtedly the most important centre of 
the cult in historic times; ‘ Aleus’ was 
reckoned the city’s founder (Pausan. 
8. 45. 1), but Pausanias seems to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the sanctuary 
of Athene Poliatis at Tegea and that of 
Athene Alea (ib. 8. 47. 5). 

17. & révrd . . lotvexav rotor 
“EdAnos: i.e. they brought into the 
common stock; it is not quite clear 
whether roto. "EAAno: is an ethical dative 
(pro bono publico) or loosely constructed 
with rwurdé, into the same place, or the 
common heap, to which all the rest of 
the Greeks brought their spoils. There 
seems to be some little feeling of jealousy 
over the possession by the Tegeatai of the 
bronze manger, and a hint that they 
had secreted it. The probability is that 
they were allowed to retain it as a special 
reward for having been first into the 
Persian camp. 

18. oridos: cp. c. 57 supra. 

awerdévros Tol relxeos: the forti- 
fication ‘fell’ as soon as a breach had 
been made in the wall. 

19. ddAKfis euéuvnro: an Homeric 
reminiscence, e.g. Ji. 5. 112. Op. 
Baehr. 

ddbxrafoy: an ha omenon, 
apparently connected with ddAdvw (poetic), 
‘to be distraught,’ frantic. Cp. dda- 
AbKrynpa Il. 10. 94 (as if from dAvcréw). 

20. kareAnpévar: a conj. of Schweig- 
haeuser, ‘‘undoubtedly a true one,” 


Blakesley ; it is in fact the reading of 
P! ep. ADP. Crit. 
21. dvOpérmwv: cp. c. 44 supra. 
waphy re: the climactic re, cp. c. 
66. 4 supra. mapa, cp. 8. 20, like wapedy 
6. 187, 7. 24, etce., ‘it was in their 
ower... The ‘many myriads’ are 
immediately precised as 30-4 =260,000 
units, of whom less than 3000 survive ! 
Such butchery is practically inconceiv- 
able. If we accept 8000 as about the 
number of the survivors, the figures for 
Mardonios’ forces would have to be in- 
definitely reduced ; but the one extreme 
is hardly more to be trusted than the 
other. tt is observable that the corps 
darmée under Artabazos is here again 
included strictly in the original total 
of Mardonios’ army, consistently with 
8. 126; but this involves Hdt. in an 
inconsistency, for he here seems to take 
no account of the fact that Artabazoa 
had started with 60,000. He also seems 
to allow nothing for the losses in previous 
skirmishes. Hdt.’s statement is tanta- 
mount to saying that 99 per cent 
were slain, for of (800,000-40,000) only 
(8000-2) escaped. The estimate might 
be rationalized down to meaning that 
of the 300,000 men, taken by Hdt. as 
the estimate of the forces left with 
Mardonios, and still acceptable as an 
estimate for the total land-forces of 
Xerxes (rovs Héptew c. 69 supra), only 
43,000 returned to Asia from the 
campaign of 479 no. If that was 
less than half the forces entrusted to 
Mardonios and Artabazos the losses 
would still have been enormous, and 
might justify Aischylos and his ‘heaps 
of corpses’ (Otves 32 vexpaw Pers. 821 ff. ). 
Diodoros 11. 82 puts the Persian losses 
in the battle of Plataia at upwards 
of 100,000 (probably only Ephoros’ 
rationalism); Ktesias 26 the Persian 
losses from Salamis to Plataia at 120,000. 
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Tptnxovta puptddwv otpatod, xatadeovotwy tescépwv ras eyov 
"ApraBalos edevye, tav ovréwv pde tpeis yudeddas ept- 


yevéerOas. 


Aaxedaipovioy 8 tev éx Yrdprns aéBavov oi 


wayres éy 1TH oupBorgy els Kal évevixovra, Teyenréwy 8 25 
éxxaidexa, ‘AOnvalwov 88 Sv0 Kal revtyKovra. 
"Hpiorevoe 5¢ tay BapBdpav retos pev o Ilepoéwy, trios 71 


22 pupradewy C Mare. 
|| xat om. B 


The one tolerably certain fact in the 
whole story is the escape of Artabazos 
with not less than 40,000 men. 

24. AaxcBarpovley 88 ray dx : 
a remarkable periphrasis for Zxapriyréwy. 
No account is taken apparently of the 
Perioikoi, much less of mere Helots ; cp. 
c. 85 infra. The figures which follow 
have a precise and an authentic air, 
but apparently refer merely to those 
who fell in the final and decisive 
engagement (éy rj ovpBodf) of the 
thirteenth day. In o. 61 supra woddol 
have been killed, and in c. 68 the 
Persians xaréBad\ov woNdods Tory Aaxe- 
darnovlwv»—here only 91 ‘Spartiates’ are 
accounted for ‘in all’ (ol wawreg). The 
proportionate losses are interesting: the 
Spartans lose not quite 2 per cent (91 
out of 5000); the Tegeatai just over 
1 per cent (16 out of 1500); the 
Athenians considerably under 1 per cent 
(52 out of 8000); the totals, however, 
are only nominal, especially for the last 
engagement. No account at all is taken 
of the right and left centre, to say 
nothing of the yAol, such as they were. 
Plutarch (Aristeid. 19) gives the sum 
total (ol wd»res) of those who fell upon 
this occasion as 1360, whereas the figures 
here amount to 159 only. Plutarch 
adds, on the authority of Kleidemos, 
the curious statement that the 52 
Athenians were all of one tribe, the 
Aiantis. If 52 Athenians of one tribe 
had been slain, we might have to 
multiply roughly by ten to reach the 
sum total, though one or other tribe of 
course might have been specially hard 
hit on the occasion. At Marathon 192 
Athenians were admitted to have fallen 
(6. 117), considerably more than the 
total loss here reported for Plataia. 
There is something radically wrong in 
these figures, though doubtless they 
repose on some monuments, or inscrip- 
tions, carelessly copied, or misunderstood. 

71. 1. Aplo-revore 84 xtA. There should 


23 épuye Marc. 


25 ovpBovdAne C 


follow here the record of the formal 
dporfa, or awards of valour; as in 8. 
11, 17 for Artemision, in 8. 93, 123 for 
Salamis etc., and in c. 105 infra for 
Mykale. But the record here is not of 
any formal and express award, for (a) 
the merits of the barbarians are included 
(cp. however 8. 17); (5) Hdt. himself 
expressly indicates that he has no official 
authority for his awards. There is in 
fact here a casus omissus, which generates 
a problem, for assuredly Greeks failed not 
in the case of Plataia to discuss and award 
the Aristeia, as for the other battles of 
the war; nor is it credible that Hat. 
should unwittingly have over 
the record, or tradition, of the formal 
award : he must have omitted it deliber- 
ately. Plutarch (Aristeid. 20 and de 
malign. Hdtt 42, 10=Mor. 878) makes 

ood the omission. The Athenians and 

partans nearly came to blows over the 
question of the award (7d dpioreioy): the 

uestion was referred to the confederates. 

heogeiton of Megara suggested the 
award of the prize to some third city, 
Kleokritos of Korinth pro that 
Plataia should be that city, Aristeides 
at once accepted the suggestion on behalf 
of Athens, and Pausanias on behalf 
of Lakedaimon. Eighty talents were 
assigned to the Plataians, out of which 
they built the ore of Athene, which 
was still up-standing in the days of 
Plutarch (cp. note toc. 70 supra): the 
Lakedaimonians, however, erected a 
trophy on their own account, and the 
Athenians one likewise separately. This 
story has intrinsic probability, and the 
chief argument against it is the silence 
of Hdt. here, and the silence of Thucy- 
dides in the Plataian Apology, 3. 53-59. 
But the argumentum e stlentio seldom is 
conclusive. The story in question was 
little to the credit either of Sparta or of 
Athens, and was probably a sore subject 
at both places. The Athenian Thucydides 
may have ignored it from patriotism, or 
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made his dramatic mouthpiece ignore it 
from fact. It is harder to explain the 
silence or the ignorance of Hdt.: he takes 
definitely with the Lakedaimonians: 

as he deliberately suppressed the story 
in the Lakedaimonian interest? It does 
not help us in this connexion to infer 
(with Grote and Rawlinson) that no 
forma] decision was made ; their inference 
eases the Thucydidean problem, but not 
the Herodotean: our author was bound 
to have told the story of the dispute, 
even if there was no formal award. He 
ob to divide the honours of the day 
tween the Koryphaioi (6. 98), for 
Plataia to Lakedaimon, for Mykale to 
Athens. Pindar, Pyth. 1. 77, hints 
that Plataia was a Spartan victory ; 
Aischylos, Pers. 816 f., might seem to 
recognize the claims of the Awpls Aédyx7, 
and Diodoros 11. 33. 1 records a definite 
award to Sparta and to Pausanias (cp. 
c. 64 supra); but Attic prejudice is 
most fully represented in the Menexenos 
240 f. where rd dpicreia rg Adyw are 
awarded to the Mapaéwropdya, ra 
devrepeta to rots wepl Zadapiva xal én’ 
"Apremioly vavyaxtoac:, while 7rd ér 
TWAaraais Epyor, xovdy Hdn rolro Aaxedac- 
wovlwy re xat ’A@nvalwy, holds but the 
third place, and of the respective credit 
of the two states the speaker is discreetly 
silent. This may represent an early, 
the earliest, Attic tendency. Nothing 
other states might do should ever be 
admitted to have eclipsed ‘the trophies 
of Miltiades’! The legend of Marathon 
had ten years’ start of the story of 
Plataia, and doubtless received a strong 
stimulus from the idealized ‘victory of 
Pausanias’ (cp. c. 27 supra). 
& Llepofwv: i.e. the Persian 
infantry, as distinguished from Medes, 


Baktrians, Indians, Sakans, which was 
directly opposed to the Spartans ; oc. 81, 


47, 59 su 
2 4 Solar : the Sakai or Scyths 
(cp. 7. 64) oddly enough are not enumer- 
ated among the nations furnishing 
cavalry to the army of Xerxes, 7. 84-86, 
unless they are masquerading there as 

Kdeomcor. 
dvip Sé: the word here in p t 
sense. looks a little superfluous, 
but perhaps is intended to insinuate a 
doubt ; in any case the Aédyos must be a 


Greek one. 
3 ipery Aax LOL. 


This is a very definite award by the 
historian himself, as se the 
Athenians and Tegeatai, and a fortiori 
inst all the rest. uwepSdAdeoOas, cp. 
8. 128. The award further stultifies the 
story told c. 46 supra, and the reason 
given for the award confirms the import- 
ance of the éGedoxaxla on the part of the 
medizing Greeks admitted inc. 67 supra. 
The asyndeton in giving the reason 
makes it look almost like an argument 
inse to answer a challenge or 
criticism: the Srv 8é (sc. wiv Sri, or 
rpde 3é, rx) in apposition to GAAp péy 
is observable. 
6. wpordéperbar is primarily of 
attacking, cp. c. 49 supra. 
: ec. ro} loxupordpou, i.e. 
ray Tlepoéwp. 


7. éyévero, ‘proved himself’: this is 
the historian’s own private judgement 
(xard yvopnas ras fperipas, cp. 4. 53) in 
opposition to Spartan opinion. The 
absence of a cross reference back to 7. 
232, and the full and sufficient description 
of Aristodemos here, are observable: és 
éx . . dreulypy is rather gloss-like ; cp. d.¢. 

9. TloreBdvids re wal Probe: 
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10 6 oraprenrns aC: orapreprns ceteri: Zraprenrac Krueger, Holder : 


‘an fuit 6 IIcravprns?? Stein: seclusit van H. 
13 airins: dripsins Cobet, van H. (tacite) 
wévra B, Holder, van H. || peydAa arodéfarGa B 


pev: S€ Mare. 


there was not much to choose apparently 
between this pair; they are mentioned 
again c. 85 tnfra. The men to whom 
the dporfia are awarded had all fallen 
in the fight. The addition of 6 E:ap- 
Tifrns to the name of Amompharetos 
might t that Poseidonios and 
Philokyon were not ‘Spartiatai,’ but 
Perioikoi : did Hdt. himself, indeed, write 
6 Zraprifrns? It seems unlikely that the 
Spartans, even in a Lesche, would put 
Perioikoi above citizens in honour: the 
burial arrangements, rightly understood, 

int the same conclusion; cp. c. 85 
anfra. This Poseidonios is not elsewhere 
mentioned : Poseidon was worshipped in 
ara and throughout Lakonia ; ep. 8. 

ide, Lakonische Kulte, 1893, pp. 31-47. 
Philokyon also as an historical person is 
otherwise unknown ; the name is signifi- 
cant of sporting tendencies, in favour at 


Sparta. 

10. * td frrys. On 
Amompharetos cp. oc. 53 supra, 85 
infra. Hdt. can hardly have written 6 


Zraprifrys here; cp. App. Crit. 

11. ‘on the 
occurrence of a discussion.’ Adcxn is 
hardly official, or authoritative, but 
rather informal discussion ; cp. 2. 82, 
and @AXeoxos 1. 153, wepideoxhvevros 2. 
135. Blakesley’s note ad J. is worth 
consulting, but he seems guilty of an 
hysteroproteron in deriving the idea of the 
conversation or the meeting from the 
place of resort, the ‘seat in a warm 
situation,’ which was no doubt the scene 
of many a Adcxy. Od. 18. 329 has the 
word in the locative sense, and the local 
or material sense is predominant in 
Attic and Delphic (Pausan. 10. 25), 
but it is hardly possible that location is 
the primary sense of a derivative of 
Aéyw, and that ‘assembly,’ ‘conversa- 


12 
14 éxrX&:- 
16 dpetven R 


11 avréwv z 


tion,’ ‘talk,’ are only secondary, and a 
function of the place. 

&¢ appears to be used for ris or 
Sorts, cp. Td xpedv ely c. 55 supra, and 6. 
87 7d BéXer 7d Exos elvar, 6. 124 8s pévror 
fy 6 dvadétas xrX. 

atréy may refer to the three men 
above nee wes es ‘ 

u: those presen 

i.e, (who bed Been): present (at the 
battle)? Or, (who were) present (at the 
discussion)? The former meaning is 
compatible with the latter fact. as 
Hdt. himself present? And where did 
the discussion take place ! 


13. de ris a get ol alr(ys, ‘in 
Pe pontin of the blame attaching to 
him.’ 6 rpécas apparently had been 
allowed to resume his place in the ranks ; 
or was Aristodemos at Plataia ezira 
ordinem? Had he any choice but 
éxdelrey rhy rdEw? Avoway is rare; cp. 
Plato, Rep. 829 c, 586 ©, of fpws: here 
used in its earlier Homeric sense of 
battle-rage (only in Iliad). With his 
desperate courage may be compared that 
of his fellows at Thermopylai 7. 223 
mwapaxpedpevol re xal dréovres. Philokyon 
and Amompharetos are apparently no- 
where beside him. ah gidvy ay € 

16. ratra « ve Gv edwovev. 
Was Aritedowsos Hdt.’s own hero? 
Was it the Halikarnassian himself who 
i in a plea at the discussion for the 

ue recognition of his heroism, was 
worsted in the argument, and now 
par ra away his own defeat by as- 
cribing ¢@dvos (inter alia) to the other 
speakers? @0dvos is no doubt a vera 
cause in Greek life and literature (cp. ie 
237), but it is not always rig tly 
invoked, nor does it appear self-evident 
why Spartiates should be more jealous 
of Aristodemos than of the others. 


xalrot to 
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BovAdpevos aroSaveiv vix genuina videntur 
3 réte om. Mare. || ov 


wrarainow B 
RSVeorr. : povov Vpr. z 
5 rdfe Pa: rdfer 


Probably the Spartiates put aside the 
case of Aristodemos altogether; with 
them the only candidates for honours 
were the others : Poseidonios, Philokyon, 
Amompharetos. Hdt. has not made 
this quite clear, his own yrGua running 
counter. 

17. rots xcaré&\céa : « reference back to 
the immediate context, op. 7. 99. 

18. Krueger suspected the words réy 
dro8avévrey dv ratry mH paxy as a 

loss on the words rév év IAarafor 
low : op. App. Crit. 
proc éyivovro were made ‘honour- 
ables,’ were ‘ennobled’ or given titles : 
a strictly official act, or 
glorification, canonization, but only 
rhaps performed for the departed, and 
involving (1) a public funeral, (2) a 
monument, (3) offerings at the tomb 
Sorep fom. (So too Stein, who cps. 
8. 55, which is hardly to the point, and 
5. 67.) A lower form of the same act, 
or process, was the éralvyeocs, which was 
conferred upon the living; cp. Thue. 
2. 25. 2 wp@ros rv card row wbdenor 
éwnréin ev Zrdpry (sc. 6 Bpaclsas). 

19. Sa v, valriyy: i.e. 
for the aforesaid reason, for the reason I 
have given; alrly being used in a some- 
what different sense to that above, éx ris 
wrapeotons ol alrins. Bovhd dmo8avety 
is like a gloss, and would be on Hdt.’s 
part an admission weakening his own 
verdict. 

72. 1. évopacréraro:: in the positive 
8. 89, 6. 114; in the comparative 6. 
126. rév év TDAaraijo. seems=riir dv 
TD HAXY dwrolayéyrwy : cp. note above. 


rocess of 


72. 1 wAarainuws a: 
. » EAAjvev om. B || pdver 


4 avréwy z || “EAAqvev del. Gomperz, van H. 


2. Kadduxpéarys ives the reason 
for his not being one of the dvyopacrérara 
—he died, perforce, a passive death, 
te rig pays, without heaving been 
able to strike a blow. It seems a re- 
stricted idea of the dx» which regards 
Kallistratos as hors du combat; yet he 
was not actually slain in the ranks but 
apparently carried to the rear, and he 
was unable to strike a blow cominus: 
the passive virtues, and even the passive 
states of active virtues (6g. courage) 
were less highly esteemed in Sparta 
than with us. The name Kallikrates 
is not an uncommon one. Plutarch, 
Agestlaos 35, mentions a Spartan of his 
own time so named, a descendant of the 
man, Antikrates, who had dealt Epam- 
einondas his death-blow. Who would 
not fain believe that Kallikratidas, the 
typical Spartan of the old school 
(Xenophon, Hell. 1. 6. 1-36) towards 
the end of the fifth century, was a 
relative of the Plataien hero, who was 
remembered for his good looks and his 
last bon mot} 

8. adddurres . . rév tére ‘EdAfveoy : 
Ben abies Ilion, J2. 2. ge like 
Philippos of Kroton to Segesta, 5. 47. 
Size a an element in the Hellenic 
conception of xdAdos, whether male or 
female (cp. 8. 1 xdpra peyddAn re xal 
ederdhs, 6. 12 peyddrny re xal edecdéa, 1. 
60 Phye) ; cp. the description of Xerxes 
7. 187, «ddXebs re elvexa xal peydeos. 
Plutarch, Aristetd. 17, specifies the size 
as well as the beauty of Kallikrates. 

5. bref lodhayiditero Tlavoav(ys : 
cp. c. 61 supra; éwel is used with the 
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6 o & 6B 


7 éfervnveypévos 2 || re om. B || deiuyvnorov SVz: 
apiuyvnorov ceteri, Stein, Holder, van H., cf. c. 64 supra 


8 peAdev 


BB Mare. || dro@vijoxe: van H., Stein®: daroOvijoxe: (droOvijoxew C) 9 


XEpe z 
imperf. c. 56 . The verb is a 
‘deponent’ (L.&8.), buat why not 


‘middle,’ as odaydiw is found in 
Aristophanes (bis) Birds 569 f. (cgayia- 
fouérvw passive) and in later writers (cp. 
odayiacbérr: 7. 180 supra) ? 

xathpevos dy 1 an The 
hoplites sat on the ground in the battle- 
array, crouching under their shields, to 
avoid the arrows and other missiles, cp. 
ce. 61, 62 (especially xpoetayacrdyres). 
Wesseling refers to Plutarch <Aristeid. 
17 ws 82 Oudpuevos odk éxaddidpe epootrate 
rois Aaxedaipovlas ras dowldas mpd Tay 
woday Oeuévous arpéua xabdferOa. The 
idea that the shields were put out 
of use for the time is hardly to be 
entertained. The passages quoted from 
Euripides, Suppl. 357, 664, 674 (xap’ 
Swras FoGa, ep’ Srras Foeba, or foba 
simpliciter), are not really to the point, 
as they do not describe a tactical position. 
More to the point were Tyrtaios, 11. 
85 (bx dowlSos ANNoGer Gos Frwocorres), 
but that it applies only to yuprires, cp. 
c. 48 supra. 

6. whevpd: op. c. 22 supra, an 
accusative ‘of reference’ or limitation ; 
a plural of extent or abstraction (it 
takes a aire of ribs to make one 
side). On which side he was wounded 
Hdt. does not say ; probably the right. 

#4 ovro: the zdxy is in progress, 
though Kallikrates dies &w rijs udyns, 
having been carried to the rear; or 
perhaps the imperfect is used to denote 
their ability and mind for battle, as 
compared with his disqualification. «al 
Sh, concessive, cp. cc. 6, 8, 48 supra. 

7. evyverypévos: he was carried out 
of the ranks by his helot, with or 
without assistance; cp. the narrative 
of the destruction of the Spartan mora 
in 890 B.c., Xenoph. Hell. 4. 5. 14 of de 
Aaxedarpénia, ewe? feovrifovro cal 6 pév 


vis érérpwro 6 8é xal érenrdxe, tovrous 
uty éxédevoy rovs dwaomiords dpayévous 
dropépay els Adyaoy* xal odror udvor rhs 
pbpas TH AdnGelg dowSncay (ixracmoral, 
1.6. yusrfres, i.e. helots). 

&vobavare, ‘was dying hard,’ 
i.e. kept death at bay for some time ; 
cp. Plato Rep. 406 B duvcOavaréy 8¢ brd 
goplas els yijpas ddlxero (anticipated 
just before in paxpdy viv Odvaroy airg 
wovhoas). How long the struggle lasted 
in the Aue of mma a ers 

orov dy 

This can hardly be any other than the 
dvip dy Id, Aéyipos who had the 
credit of dealing Mardonios his death- 
wonnd, cp. c. 64 supra, perhaps one 
with 6 orparyyds roy Tdaradwy of 
Plutarch Aristeid. 11. How the dyin 
Kallikrates comes to be conversing wi 
him &€w ris udxyys is not very clear. 
Were there Plataians attached to the 
staff of Pansanias, or working with the 
Spartans (as well as those with the 
Athenians); or had the Plataians been 
shifted wholesale to the right wing ; or 
did the interview between Aeimnestos 
and the dying man take place after the 
battle ? 

8. mpd, ‘on behalf of . 
vwép. Cp. c. 22 supra. 

9. obk éxpfoaro ry xapl: cp. 3. 78 
dpéwy Gé yy dpydv éwecredra 6 T'oSptns 
elpero 3 Tt ob xpara TH yetpl. 

78. 1.° Be The interest is 
shifted to the left wing, of which very 
little has been recorded in the actual 
battle, cp. cc. (60), 61, 67, (70). A differ- 
ent source is doubtless here in evidence, 


.”’ = bvexa, 


_ though the introduction of the verb 


Aéyera: is not reassuring as to its 
reliability. «dSoxipfioar is, of course, 
less than dporefoar, which is used of 
the same man in the next chapter. 


Zupavyns & EtrvyGeo: an old 
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acquaintance, as the work of Hdt. now 
stands; cp. 6. 92, where his deme but 
not his patronymic is given ; cp. further 
c. 75 wtnfra, where his biography is 
enlarged. The father’s name, Euty- 
chides, is commoner at Athens and 
elsewhere than the son’s (cp. Pape- 
Benseler, sub vv.), but nothing more 
appears to be recorded of this particular 
man. Greek onomatology rang a score 
of changes on the significant compounds 
ed-rux-. The wish was father to the 


name. 

2. &x Shpov AcxedefOev. The first 
two words were superfluous in official 
Attic, The demotikon is given as Aexededs 
here and in 6.92. Aexedeeds ap. Steph. 
B. sub v., also AexeNeafew and Aecxe- 
hecdber, On the position of Dekeleia 
cp. c. 15 supra. It belonged to the (v1) 
Hippothontis (cp. 2c.) and was perhaps 
the chief deme in the Mesogaian or 
Land-Trittys of that tribe, though this 
point does not appear to have been as yet 
established epigraphically (cp. Judeich 
ap. Pauly-Wissowa ii. 2229 f.; Milch- 
hofer, <b. iv. 2425). 

Acxdiéav & tév Kore xtdX. The 
genitive may be in rough apposition to 
AexedejOevy or to dhyov, or constructed 
with Zwodens, or even regarded as a 
correction or limitation of ’A@nralwy, or, 
in fine, of no very strict construction at 
all! The digression or excursus into 
the mythical history of Attica is rather 
forced, and looks like an insertion, but 
how far the insertion extends is not 
obvious. Insertions may even have been 
made here at more than one time; thus 
the last sentence of the chapter (otrw 
Gore . . drréxeoGat) is manifestly to be 
dated after the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but may be a separate 
addition. There are, in fact, traces in 
this passage of all three drafts, or stages, 
in the composition of Hdt.’s work, viz. 
the original basis, which would naturally 
record the dporia on the Athenian 
side; the addition of a note on the 
mythical antecedents of Dekeleia; 
thirdly, the little alge upon the 
sparing of Dekeleia by the Spartans. 


4 romaAa: Ps 


The first would belong to the earliest 
draft; the second might have resulted 
from Hdt.’s first visit to Athens; the 
third is plainly an addition to be dated 
after 431 B.o. Cp. Introduction, § 9. 

3. és rov wéyra xpévoy, ‘for ever,’ ‘to 
all time’; contrast c. 13. 6 supra. 

és atrol *A@nvatior ‘as 
even Athenian (writers) themselves ad- 
mit.” The mythic origins of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Dekeleians at Sparta 

doubtless been made the subject of 
research and investigation by native 
writers before Hdt. peuned this passage ; 
cp. Introduction, § 10. 

4. rd wédat here goes back toa time 
before the Trojan war. 

kara ‘ KO : ad recu- 
perandam Helenam, Baehr. Helene is, 
of course, Homeric Helen, ’Apyely ‘EXérn 
Ti. 2. 161, sister of Kastor and Poly- 
deukes, Jl. 3. 287f., daughter of Tyn- 
dareus and Leda, Od. 11. 299 ff., unless 
indeed Zeus himself was her sire, Od. 4. 
219, 227, cp. 569. The adventure here 
involved is not recorded in Homer, but 
it was perhaps represented on the Chest 
of Kypselos (Pausan. 5. 19. 8, Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 11. 825r, Dindorf-Teubner 
i, 179), and was familiar to the Lyric 
poets; cp. Alkman, Fr. 13=Pausan. 1. 
41. 4, Stesichoros 27=Pausan. 2. 22. 6, 
Pindar, Fr. 258=Pausan. 1. 41. 5; and 
the story is told by Diodor. 4. 63, 
Plutarch, Zhes. 31-34, Pausan. 1. 17. 5 
(in part). Theseus and Peirithous stole 
Helena, a lovely girl of ten years, as she 
danced before the altar of Artemis 
Orthia in Sparta; they drew lots for 
her, Theseus won, and put her for safety 
in Aphidna with his mother Aithra. 
During his absence (to help Peirithous 
to carry off Persephone!) the sons of 
Tyndareus invaded Attica, aud recovered 
their sister. Aithra was carried off by 
them into captivity, which may account 
for her figuring as attendant on Helena 
in the Itiad, 

Tvv8ap(8ar. This patronymic does 
not occur in Jliad or Odyssey, but makes 
its appearance (like A:ds cop) in the 
Hymns, e.g. 17, 88. (Does the name 
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écéBarov és yay rv ‘Articny avy otpatod awAnbei Kwai dy- 5 
tatacav tous SyHpous, ov« eidores Wa wrrekéxero 7 “EXévn, 
ToTe Réyouvot Tovs Aexedéas, of 5 avtov Adcedov dyOopevor 
te TH Onoéos DBpt nal Setpaivovtra mepl wdoy TH “AOnvaior 
xapn, éEnynodpevoy oft To way Tpnyya KatnyjoacOas én 
ras "Adldvas, tas 8) Teraxos dav adroyOwv xatrampodibd0t 


5 wAnGe AB 6 7 om. C 
C Mare. || Sypaivovra C 


contain that conjunction of -yé-, the 
supposed minor-Asiatic equivalent for 
-nt-, -nth-, Kretschmer, 2983 ff.? (L. & 8. 
appear fo connect it with (Lat.) tund-o 


Tove ‘ were 
upsetting, depopulating, ravaging, the 
demes.’ There is no material anachron- 
ism in the assumption that the Demoi 
wore in existence in the days of Theseus, 
for the Demot are the oldest institutions 
in historic Attica; yet the phraseology 
here, as elsewhere in Hdt. (cp. 1. 60 
bis), is rather post-Kleisthenean (cp. 5. 
69) than ‘Theseian.’ Theseus, indeed, 
was already accounted the author of the 
Attio synotkismos (cp. Thuc. 2. 15), 
but Thucydides is careful to represent 
the Thesean synoikism as a purel 

litical centralization, the units in whic 

ad been themselves wéAes. Diodoros 
gc. has t&v 52 'AOnvalwy dyavaxrobyrur 
éri r@ yeyordért PoByGeis 6 Onoeds vwret- 
éGero rhy ‘EXémmp els "Agidvay, play rédv 
"Arricay wédewr, (That the description 
may not square with the hypothetical 
synoikism need not distress us. ) 

6. tva, ubdi: op. Index. 

7. rére is, of course, ‘at the date of 


Theseus.’ 

v . . 0 8 shows that 
there were already conflicting variants on 
the tradition; on extreme illustration 
is supplied by Plutarch (T7hes. 32) who 
substitutes "Axddénuos and the ’Aradjuea 
for AéxeXos and AexéXcta. Aéxedos is, of 
course, the eponymous hero of the deme. 
Stein connects his name with dexriva 
indicare, index. and sees in this ety- 
mology the origin of the réle played by 
AéxeXos or the Aexede’s. 

8. Ty ofos Bp: primarily the 
adventure with Peirithous itself; cp. 
the passage cited from Diodoros above ; 
in the second place, perhaps more gener- 
ally the high-handed tyranny of Theseus, 
his attack on local liberties, and so on. 
The phrase is hardly of Attic origin, and 


7 Kai rovs z || SexeAcdy B 
10 ddvidas B || ras 5% tos Kaxds Mare. 


8 UBpe 


perhaps betrays Hdt.’s Anti-Ionism (cp. 
Hdt. IV.-VI. ii. 214). In the version 
followed by Plutarch the Tyndaridai are 
working in the interests of Menestheus, 
the earliest demagogue on record (c. 
32). So too in Pausanias 1. 17. 5 orpa- 
revovow és “Adidvay ol Tuvddpew raides, 
cal rhy re “Adrdvay alpoic: xal Mevecbéa 
érl Baowdtele xariyyayov. 

Sapalvoyra sept TT ’“Aby- 
valov xepy: this solicitude on the part 
of the local leader, or hero, for ‘th 
whole Athenian land’ presupposes the 
unification of Attica, or at least a 
synoikism on a nee scale, and a solid- 
arity of interests; but the variant cited 
above from Pausanias wight suggest 
that what Dekelos really wished to avoid 
was being subjected to Menestheus and 
the central power! In reality Dekelos 
here plays the chief réle, and the political 
turn given to the legend there is probably 
afterthought. wepf with dat. causal, 
especially common with verbs denoting 
fear, courage, sat etc. 

9. dtyne ‘ karnyh- 

. Hat. is not over-careful to 
avoid such stylistic incongruities ; ep. 
Index s.v. Iterations. 

10. rag “AdfSvas. Strabo 397 gives 
"Agtdva (Aéyovos 8 cal wrdnOurriucds 
*Adldvas) as one of the twelve original 
city-states of Attica, on the authority 
of Philochoros. Steph. Byz. makes 
Aphidna a deme of the Leontis, appar- 
ently a slip for Aiantis (ep. Milchhoefer 
ri auly- Wissowa i.2719), and mentions 

e suggestive fact that there was an 
Aphidua in Lakonia. The position of 
the Attic deme is identified on and 
round Kotroni, in the neighbourhood 
of Marathon; but Aphidna probably 
belonged to the Mesugaian Trittys of 
the Aiantis, and may have given its 
name thereto; it was one of the largest 
and most important demes in Attica 
(cp. Milchhoefer, Demenordnung, 1892, 
p. 8) and was fortified in the time of 
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Tuvdapidyce. 
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toiat Sé Aexededor ev Ladpty aro Tovrov Tov 


gpyou atedein te Kal mpoedpin Siuatedéer és rode aie Ere 
éovoa, ottw More wat és Tov modepov Tov botepov wodXoict 
éreat TouTrwy yevoyevoy ‘AOnvaloci te xat Terorovyncioct, 
15 Tevopévwy Thy GdAnY ‘Artixhy Aaxedaipoviwy, Aexedéns azr- 


rovrov tov Syuov doy o Lwdavns Kal apiorevcas 


tore 'AOnvaiwy Sikovs Adyous DAeyouevous Eyer, Toy wey OS ex 


11 év Swdpry post epyov z 
15 orveopevwv B 


Demosthenes (de Cor. 38), and probably 
from time immemorial. It appears again 
in Hdt. as the deme of Kallimachos the 
polemarch at Marathon, 6. 109, and of 
the insignificant Timodemos, 8. 125. 

vraxés is unmistakably the 
eponymous hero of the neighbouring 
deme Tiraxtda:, and in this story of his 
betrayal of Aphidnai Milchhboefer (De- 
menorane 34) sees indications (1) 
of local jealousies, (2) of the former in- 
clusion of Titakidai in Aphidnai. The 
little deme, together with Thyrgonidai 
and Perrhidai (all members of the 
Aphidna-Trittys), may have occupied 
the modern villages of Kapandriti, Mast 
and Tsturka. 

11. rotor 8 AexcedcOor ly : 
doubtless the Dekeleians really held 
privileges in Sparta, which had origin- 
ated in legendary days, before the coming 
of the Dorians, and were continuously 
maintained, though perhaps not ry 
often exercised, in historic Sparta. dro, 
‘from the date of . .,” rather temporal 
aa, arch bxpodty 

12. ey Te KG two 
privileges frequently combined (cp. 1. 
54); the former term denotes financial, 
economic, freedom from taxation, dues, 
etc., which might be complete or partial 
(cp. 3. 67); the latter term denotes 
precedence (front seat) at public festivals, 

mes, eto.; cp. L. & 8. sub vv. (The 
atter could only be a personal privi- 
lege, conferred upon individuals or 
communities; the former might be 
attached to property, irrespective of the 
particular owner ; . the dredés xwplor 
on Hymettos, ‘A@yy. word. 16. 6.) 
Demosthenes, Zept. 105, says that the 
Lakedaimonians (and Thebans) ovder! 
Tay wap’ éavrots didéact ToLAUTHY ovdeulay 
riyuhy (sc. dredelay). That is an obvious 
exaggeration: for: yap abrois véuos rév 
pev vyervioavra rpeis vlods Adpoupoy elvar 


12 wpocdpine B: apocdpein Mare. 
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roy S¢ rérrapas dred} wdyrwr, Aristot. 
Pol. 2. 9. 18=1270 B. 

és réSe all Ex lofoa. As the 
text now stands the date here indicated 
comes down to the out-break of the war 
noted in the next following sentence ; 
but, if the latter is an addition, these 
words may have stood originally as de- 
noting a date fifteen to twenty years 
earlier. We have here also traces of the 
stratification in Hdt.’s composition, which 
explains the appearance of the later, 
or latest references in the portion earliest 
drafted ; cp. Introduction, § 9, and next 
note. 

13. o6re Gorexrd. As the privileges 
of the Dekeleians in Sparta must have 
been suspended by war, this passage 
(Stein too observes) would have the air 
of an addition, while grammatically the 
ofre has no proper reference to what 
precedes. The war here mentioned is 
plainly the ‘ten years’ war’ which 

roke out in 431 B.c., and the special 
favour shown to Dekeleia is hardly less 
plainly to be dated to the first invasion, 
in which Archidamos laid waste the 
Thriasian plain, and all the parts of 
Attica north of the city, and retired via 
(Dekeleia) Oropos and Boiotia, Thuc. 2. 
18-28. és rov wédepoy is hardly so clear 
as ¢y rm wodduyw, or card tov wéAcpnor 
(cp. 7. 137) would have been, and is 
perhaps only a carelessness produced by 
the proximity of é ré5¢ just before (cp. 
c. 64 supra). 

15. rv DA *Arn«fv looks like 
an exaggeration ; the whole of the south 
of Attica was ravaged in the second 
invasion, 430 ae. Thuc. 2. 55, 57. 

7 1. dporefoag: cp. c. 73 ad inte. 

2. Bods @: 8c. 
9 Lwodens: tor Adyor Exew (to be 
reported) cp. 5. 66. Stein suggests as 
the source of these ‘Mirchen’ Skolia 
in honour of the popular AMarathono- 
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tov Sworipos tod OwpnKos epdopee yarnty arvor Sedepéerny 
dryxupay atdnpény, trav Sxws wedrdoee amixveouevos Toict 
moneuwtotot BaddNoneto, va 8y pv of moréucoe éxalarovres 5 
éx tHS Tdafws petaxuvioas pa Suvalato: ywopévns 88 puyijs 
tay évayrioy dSéoxto Thy dyxupay avadaBovta ovrw SiwxKew. 
otros pty orm Réyerat, o 8 Erepos THY Adywy TH TpoTEpoV 
NexGévrs apudisBaréwy DAéyeTat, ws em’ domidos aiel srept- 
Geqvaons Kwai ovdaua atpepslovons epopee ayxupay, nal ov« ék 10 
tod Owpnxos Sedeuévnv ordnpénv. gore 5& wal erepov Lopadvet 75 
Aapmpov Epyov ékepyacpuévov, Ste treptxarnuévov “AOnvaleov 
Aiywav EvpuBarnv tov ’Apyetov avdpa mevraeOXov x mpo- 
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3 adices aCSV 


thoe R: dmrixvedpevos <és paxnv> rows! Stein® 
6 xivnoas Marc. 


Stein?, van H.: Badrérxero 
Holder: é5é5ox76 <oi> van H. 
om. B 9 dudicBrréwy BPz 


> ¢ a ] , 
4 amxveopevoire Tote V: amixveoupevorct 


5 BadrXéeoxeto Pz, 
7 é3e5oxro B, 
8 odros: ovrw B |] 6 8. . Aéyerar 


10 ovdapa Re || erionpov ayxupay B, 


Holder, van H.: dyxvpav cixacpeévny sive pemtunpevny (érionpov omisso) 


coni. Stein? ® 
ére B, Krueger, Holder, van H. 
dpetov C || rpoBAjoros B 


maches. (It is not expressly recorded 
that Sophanes was at Marathon, but 
he may certainly be credited therewith.) 
Such Skolia may have contained ex- 
pressions or allusions, of which the dol 
Aéyor here reported are prosaic inter- 
pretations. 
cy According to (Bobet a a 
to carry, slun v x) from 
the belt of his sulvaes oo a bronze chain, 
an iron anchor; this he would throw, 
when he approached the enemy (and it 
would, no doubt, stick in the ground), 
in such a way that the enemy could not 
make him budge, though they might 
charge him ; then, when the adversaries 
were put to flight, his plan was to pick 
up his anchor and so be after them. 

This is not a very credible story, and 
it is contradicted by the other. 

(b) He had upon his shield an anchor 
as a device, or emblem ; and his shield 
was in perpetual motion, never at rest. 
In which case there was a contrast 
between the man’s emblem and his 
action. 

It is possible that the latter and 
simpler story was at the root of the 
other, or that some jest on the anchor 
and its bearer generated the more prosaic 
and less credible interpretation. 

7. S&oxro: sc. avry. 


VOL. I PT. II 


75. 1 cwddvee AB 
3 evpuBdvrnv Marc.: etpvBiddnv B || 


2 efepyacpévoy Mare. || 


ofre: ic. to take up his anchor 


before attempting to pursue. 
9. : P- the subst. 8. 81. 
10. & obons: the form drpeuéev 


7. 8, 8. 68 supra; but drpepltew 7. 18. 
It must have been the man, not his 
shield, that was so restless. The 
Karians had the oredit of such inven- 
tions ; cp. 1. 171. 

75. 1. lon &.. & . The 
position of fer: shows that it is not a 
mere auxiliary, nor is the form of con- 
struction merely equivalent to a perfect 
passive. The Aaprpdv Epyov, though 
wrought, and wrought out, in the past, 
is conceived of as existing in the present: 
it is for ever. 

2. wepixatyptvev, ‘blockading’ : 
perfect in form, but present, or im- 
perfect, in sense. The verb is used here 
as in 8. 111 of an island-city, but the 
operations are in a incl at least on land. 

3. EtpvBarny rov “Apysiov. The story 
is told, and that more fully, in 6. 92, 
though without cross-reference either 
here or there; the present is probably 
the elder passage. Had the that been 
composed first, the further notes on 
Sophanes would have been there added 
(unless it were supposed that the pass- 
age was com before his death ! 
ven 80, a reference to his anchor might 
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avtov S¢ Lwddvea ypdvy otepoy TovTav 


sKxatéhkaBe avdpa ryevopevov ayabov, "AOnvaltwy otpatnyéovra 
dpa Aedypp te Travcavos, arobaveiy tré ‘Hdwvav dv Adro 
wept Tov peTadrAWY TOY yYpvokwy payopevon. 


4 Tovréwy 2 
ar been expected). Cp. Introduction, 
§§ 7, 8. 

wevTadXoy : cp. c. 33 supra. 
éx wpoKA éddvevore: cp. 5.1; 
i.e. ‘he challenged (or answered a 
challenge) to single combat and slew . .’ 
The er story in 6. 92, from the 
Aiginetan war (487-483 B.c.), reports 
that Eurybates was Strategos of the 
1000 Argive volunteers who fought for 
Aigina, and that he slew three Athenians 
in single combat before succumbing to 
Sophanes, a record which on the one 
hand enhances, on the other diminishes, 
the achievement of Sophanes; the 
Argive pentathlete may have been 
pretty well done-up before he reached 
is round with Sophanes, 
4. xpévp Sorepoy tobrwy: ie. sub- 
sequent to the Persian war; cp. c. 73 
supra; the exact date is not so certain. 


5. « is impersonal ; cp. oc. 98, 
104 infra. 

“APnvalov orpa vra | Gina 

os son of 


v 

Ad Trabxevos, ‘ 
Glaukon oars no doubt the father of 
‘Glaukon son of s’ (Thue. 1. 61. 
4; cp. C.I.A. i. 179, Hicks? No. 53), 
who commanded at Sybota in 432 B.c., 
as he had previously done in the Samian 
war, Androtion Fr. 44a. Nearly half 
a score Athenians of the name of 
Glaukon can be identified (cp. Pape- 
Benseler sud v.), but nothing more is 
known of the eldest one here named. 

6. dwo8avelty trd "HSdvav tv Adry. 
Stein identifies this disaster with the 
defeat recorded by Thucydides 1. 100. 8 
(cp. 4. 102. 2) synchronously with the 
revolt and blockade of Thasos, and 
dated by Busolt, 111. i 202, very 
pee to the late summer of 465 B.c. 

ucydides, however, without mention- 
ing Daton makes Drabeskos the scene 
of the disaster. Stein suggests that 
Hdt. has confounded the objective, or 
goal, of the expedition, viz. Daton, with 
the scene of the Athenian defeat, viz. 
Drabeskos, which is to be placed on the 
road to Datos, or Daton. Drabeskos 
is, indeed, the less problematic spot 
googra hically ; its position is ascertained 
‘on the road from Herakleia Sintica 


7 payedpevoy 2: om. B 


to Philippi” (Forbiger, 42%. Geogr. iii. 
1070), or at any rate to the north, and 
inland from Philippi (cp. mod. Drama). 
If the Athenians were defeated at 
Drabeskos on their way to Datos, or 
Daton, they were fetching a considerable 
compass from Amphipolis and _ the 
Strymon. Busolt (2c, following Henzen) 
regards Daton, at least in Hdt.’s time, 
as the name not of a town but of a 
district (that too seems to be Stein’s 
first idea); the reconciliation between 
Hdt. and Thuc. in this case being 
effected by the supposition that Hdt. 
names the region and Thuc. the exact 
scene, or the township nearest to the 
scene, of the disaster. Op. Strabo 331 
(7. fr. 86) wapd 8¢ rh» wapadlay ov 
Zrpuysves nat Aarnvay wébds Nedwokss 
kal atrd 7d Adrov, edxapra wedla xal 
Aluyny «cal worapods xal vauripyia Kal 
xXpuoeia AvotTeAH Exov, ad’ of xal wapoc- 
reap Alt gt ayadar <f kal Syl pacts 
d-yaGtdas. is places the town 
of Daton on the coast, hard by Neapolis ; 
but though this Neapolis 3.4 Sa on 
the Attic tribute-lists of the fifth 
century (Nedrokis éy Opday, N. wap’ 
*Avrisdpay, NeowoNira of rapa Odcor) 
Daton is never mentioned. Neapolis 
was, in fact, at that period the port for 
the district of Datos; the town of 
Daton was only founded c. 360 3.0. by 
the Thasians, when they took ion 
of Krenides, under the leadership of the 
exiled Athenian Kallistratos (Busolt, 
op. ¢. 197 note 5). The identification 
of Daton with Krenides, the later 
Philippi (Appian B. C. 4. 105 of & 
Dikirxo modus éorly 4 Adros wropdtero 
wddat, kal Kpnvldes Ert xpd Adrov. So 
too Harpokration s.v. Aarés (sic) on the 
authority of Ephoros and Philochoros ; 
cp. Diodor. 16. 8. 7), is hardly re- 
concilable with Strabo’s statement 
above quoted; but Strabo must give 
way to Harpokration’s authorities ; least 
of all should Datos have been identified 
with Neapolis (as by Leake, N.G. iii. 


224). On the Edonians cp. 7. 110. 
dmoSavely bwd : cp. c. 37. 
7. wep rév tay xpuodoy. 


The whole region was argentiferous 
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BdpBapor, évOaira ode errjrOe yu avdtoporos: # erred) 
&uabe arodwdotas tods Ilépoas nad vixdyras toils “EXAnvas, 
éotoa wadrdaxy Papavddteos tov Tedomtos avdpds Tépcew, 


Koounoapevn ypua@ <TEe> WOANG® Kal avT? Kat <ai> audimodro s - 


wat écOijte tH KadAloTn TaY Tapeovcéwv, xataBadca ex Ths 
appaudtns éywpee és trovs Aaxedayuovious ere év riot povace 
éovras, opdhoa Se mdvra éxeiva Suérovra Uavoaviny, mporepov 
Te TO ovvoyna éeFemiorapévn xal riyv mdtpny woTe ToANdKS 
axovoaca, &yvw te tov Haveaviny wal AaBopevn trav youvd- 


76. 1 rAatainwia: rraraino: B 


4 dapvaddreos B 


6 <TE> 


Stein®)® van H. || <ai> Reiske, Holder, van H., quod mihi quoque 


placitum inserui 6 éx Tay z 


7 dppapdgtns B || pwvioccw Marc. 


8 éévras om. aC Mare. || opéovca Stein! 


and auriferous; cp. 7. 112. The mines 
at Krenides-Philippi were only fully 
exploited by Philip; cp. Diodor. 16. 8. 
6 7a de xara Thy ydpay xpbce péradra 
warredas Sera Aird xal Adota rais xara- 
oxevais éxt rorcodror qvinoer Gore StvacGar 
pépes alrg mpéicotoy wiéor f raddvyruy 


XirAlwr. 

76. 1. é&y TDAarasgor: probably the 
actual conflict between the Lakedai- 
monians and Persians took place on the 
soil of Hysiai (cp. c. 62 supra) ; but (a) 
the Athenians were doubtless fighting 
on Plataian oi (6) the islan 
position was Plataian ground, (c) the 
“second position’ of the Greeks was on 
Plataian ground (c. 25 supra), (d) 
Plataia was a much more important 
lace than Hysiai or Erythrai, the 
forniss of which at least was accounted 
Attic ground, cp. 5. 74, and perhaps 
subordinate to Plataia, cp. 6. 108 (but 
op. also Plutarch Aristeid. 11). Thus, 
all things considered, the battle and 
the operations generally seem naturally 
associated with the name of Plataia, 
albeit, in the reconstruction of the 
battle-piece as a whole, Erythrai, Hysiai, 
Plataia, and their respective territories, 
have to be carefully distinguished ; cp. 
ec. 15, 19, 25 supra. 

K vro, a8 in 8 58; cp. c. 

69 supra. 


3. vixévras, cp. c. 69 
supra. 
4. waddaxf,: opposed to xoupidly yurh 


1. 84. 
Sapavbdrecs tod Tedomoes. 
Pharandates had been dpxwy, ie. myri- 


‘victors’ ; 


arch, of the Mares and Kolchoi in the 
army of Xerxes,7.79. He was evidently 
an Achaimenid (Teaspes), though Hadt. 
does not expressly say so; and his 
mother, too, was perhape a sister of 
Dareios ; cp. 4. 48. 

6. rév wapeovotey: not to disparage 
her travelling wardrobe, or to suggest 
ar she mgr yhisadiela pig ut 
rather to emphasize its splendour. 

7. Apwanata: cp. 7. 41, 8. 83. 

éx@pee: on foot. 

in ly ti n ‘stil 


TyoT ov 
engaged on the work of slaughter 
goval is Homeric and poetical; the 
singular is not in use. 
8. Suéway : as in 6. 107, 5. 22. 
Te. . &kovoaca, ‘as she 
was previously well acquainted with 
is name and coun (father-land), 
having heard them again and again '— 
her father having been on terms of 
fewly with Pausanias ; see just below. _ 
9. wa&rpy, cp. 6. 126, ‘land,’ not 
‘lin "(as in J?. 18. 354, cp. the use 
in Pindar=gens, Rumpel, Lex. Pind. sub 
v.). Hdt. has the more usual form 
warpls, 8. 61, for fatherland; he uses 
warp for lineage, cp. 3. 75, 2. 143, and 
the lady addresses Pausanias not as ‘son 
of Kleombrotos’ (c. 78. 4), but as king 
of ‘Sparta.’ Gore=dre: cp. c. 70 supra. 
10. Eyve, without ever having seen 
him before, from now seeing him in 
authority. He was probably young; 
cp. c. 10 supra. 
vay Tey: a8 2B 
lxéris, cp. Od. 6. 810 pyrpds worl yovvac: 
xeipas | BddrXew tyerdpns twa vborepor 
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11 Bacrrcts C || pooai B, Stein*, Holder, van H.: dAdtoai 12 


Sovrlwstvyns R: SovAwodvny C || és del. Krueger, van H. 


15 Bin B 


| €v Kg 2: &x x@ B: év xw ceteri: del. Kallenberg 





Fuap nau, 7. 142 dud 8 Ap’ ’Aphrns 
Bare yotwac: yeipas ‘Odvccets. C. 
Sittl, Die Gebdrden der Gr. u. Rom. 
1890, 168. In order to perform such a 
aden the suppliant would have to 
n 


eR "a Boo deo Zrpr ree: hae 

11. : us this 
lady of Kos inaugurates the error which 
dies so hard; cp. c. 5 supra. She 
doubtless knew better, but thought there 
was nothing to lose by a little exaggera- 
tion: was the fatal ambition of Pausanias 
born in this moment? But after all 
Baorde’s was not the technical term at 
Sparta, but Bayés or dpxayérys, cp. 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatealt. i.? 47, 

pe tiv ixéry: the article 

is idiomatic, with the appositive, ‘‘as 

larly with perso pronouns ” 

(Sitzler), cp. dudas . . rods ’A@nvalous c. 
46 supra. 

12. at 8., a very strong 
genitive: from, out of, ‘slavery as a 
prisoner of war.’ In c. 90 infra éx is 
expressed. The lady was not a prisoner 
of war to the Persians ; but she is asking 
not to be treated as a prisoner of war by 
the Greeks. 

és ré5e, ‘80 far,’ of time; cp. c. 
78 supra; or perhaps of action, as ex- 
plained in the next sentence. 

18. rods obre Saipdvav otre Gedy 
Swi Exovras: rcs 8. 143 in a similar 
connexion (on the lips of Aristeides ). 
The charge is, of course, unjust, even as 
respects ‘the gods of Greece’; cp. J.c. 
supra; but allowance in this case may 
be made for a lady whose situation is 
not free from ambiguity. 

, as distinct from Geol, are 
not merely deities of lower rank, but 
ree distinctly ‘deified dead’; so the 

eparted Dareios, Aischyl. Pers. 620, the 
departed Alkestis, Eurip. 42k. 1008. 
Cp. Hesiod, Wks. 121 adrap éredh 


Tolro yévos <sc. rd xptccor> xara yaia 
kdduper, rol per Saluovds elot Ards pe- 
ydrou da Bovrds éa@rol, émtyxObria, 
ptdaxes Ovnrar dvOpwrewr. 

14. yévos pv Kain: the -yévos here is 
locative rather than genetic. Kos was 
at this time under the government of 
Artemisia, cp. 7. 99, in succession to the 
righteous Kadmos, 7. 164. She ought 
to have given her own name. 

: ro} ‘Avra 

Of these Koans, Hegetoridas (a traly 
aristocratic name) and his father Anta- 
gore nothing more appears to be known. 

lutarch, Aristeid. 28, mentions an 
Antagoras of Chios as one of the leaders 
in the movement for the transfer of the 
hegemony from Sparta to Athens, and 
actually heading an attack on Pausanias. 
Polyainos 2. 33 has an anecdote of a 
Hegetoridas of Zhasos, who was instru- 
mental in bringing about the surrender 
of the island to Athens. 


15. pe. . dye 6 ; 
‘The Persian’ oy sale @ more ex- 
tended sense than P dates. Perhaps 


the lady had been kidnapped in her 
youth or infancy. It is not easy to 
see what Pharandates or the Persians 
generally would be doing in Kos; it is 
not even certain that Kos had joined in 
the ‘Ionic’ revolt, or we might sup 
that the daughter of Pharandates fad 
been carried off then; but cp. 7. 164 
supra. The a might qualify both the 
participle and the verb (&xew, cp. 8. 136. 
4, and 8. 68. 12), but the lady of course 
may be overstating the case. 

& & The reply and 
the conduct of Pausanias proves him a 
cavalier sans reproche. is anecdote 
of the Koan Anonyma is the first of a 
series, in which the moral contrast 
between Hellenism and Barbarism is 
enforced and illustrated by incidents 
from the battle-field of Plataia. 
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toise. “ryvvat, Odpoce nat as ixéris xab ei 59 mpds TovTE 
Tuyxavers adnBéa DNéyovca al els Ouydrnp ‘Hyntopldew Tod 
Kaou, ds duo feivos pddsora tuyydve. thy ray tepl éexeivous 
Tovs yewpous olxnpévoy.”  radta Se elrras tote pey érrétpepe 
tay épdpwy rotor rapeodet, botepov Sé amrérepre és Alywayr, 20 
és Thy avrn HOedke amixécOas. 

Mera 8 tay dmikw ris yuvacxds, aitixa peta tadta 77 
amixovro Mavyrivées ér ékepyacpévoucss padovres Se Sre 
Borepot ixovor ths aupBorjNs, cuphopny érroebyro peyddny, 
Gol te Epacay elvas odéas Enudoar. wuvOavopevos 82 Tovs 





16 rotode Stein: dde B: rotrde ceteri || Odpoe libri, Holder, van H. 


|] rovro B 


om. 8, Holder, van H. 


17 es B: cia: ef ceteri 
pevev z || pev <psv> Bekker, van H. 


18 xelvovs B 19 oixeo- 
21 nOéXnoev Marc. || drexéoOar 


77. 1 pera ravra del. Krueger, van H. 
3 torepoe Marc. z, Stein?, van H.: torepoy || cvpBovdAjs BC 


4 aut 


dgious aut odeis requirit van H. || efvar épacav B 


18. Eves padtiora. On Eevvla op. 7. 

116 supra. 4 
vay wepl dx. +. x. olxnpévev: 
ep. 7. 102 for the same pha, 

20. trav ipdpev roto. wapsotcr, 
perhaps two in number; op. Xenoph. 

. Lac. 13. 5 wdpewr 8 xal rév 
épipwy dbo, of mwodurpayuovotc: pépy 
oldév, fy ph 6 Baciteds mwpooKady: 
dp@vres 3¢ 5 ri woret Exagros rdvras ow- 
dpovlfovgw, ws rd elxés. The fact that 
we do not find the presence of Ephors 
noted in the narratives of the fifth 
century does not prove that they were 
not present, but there are occasions upon 
which they are rather conspicuous by 
their absence, e.g. with Leotychidas at 
Mykale, with Pausanias at Byzantion, 
with Agis at Dekeleia (cp. Thuc. 8. 5. 
3). Rawlinson, indeed, would date the 

lar appa described by Xenophon 
only to the year 403 B.o., cp. Hell. 2. 4. 
36. But the present instance makes the 
ange look older, though it may not 
ve affected the Navarohy. 

és Alywav. Hdt. does not say 
that there was any special facility for 
crossin sauce Aigina to bir aa Bi 
may charitably su e that the 
wished to return ‘5 her father’s Gabe. 
as, from the ie Pausanias speaks, 
Hegetoridas must be still alive. 

77. 1, perd 88 viv Geigw: for dwckis 
(arrival, advent) cp. c. 17 supra. Hdt. 
is very exact in dating the next episode, 
so as to emphasize the advent of the 
Mantineians as too late, én’ 


opévour, cp. 8. 94, 4.164. The Koan 
lady had reached the Lakedaimonians 
while they were still é» rp0% gorjar. 
atrika perd raira, a standing 

formula, cp. Index. 
ae dalxovro Se this oh their 

t appearance since Thermopylai, to 
which they sent a force sual to the 
Tegeatan, cp. 7. 202. They are not 
included in the army-list above, c. 28 ; 
the force here in question will have 
numbered probably 1000—1500 hoplites. 

8. Sorepor ris cupPodfis, ‘too late 
for the engagement’; o., cp. o. 70 supra. 
If the Mantineians (and Eleians) arrive 
too late to take part in the great en- 
counter, were they on other service—for 
example, guarding the convoy from the 
Peloponnesos, cp. c. 51 supra, or dr a 
engaged, and retarded, by the Persian 
cavalry? The name of the Mantineians 
is not on the zpixdpyres Sdus (cp. 8. 82, 
and c. 81 infra), though that of the 
Eleians is. 

cuphopiy wovlerOar: cp. 8. 10, 69. 

2 supra, |. 9 wfra. 

4. B&ol re Epacay dva: odlas [1- 


construction ; cp. 8. 65. 11 (avrés). The 
sentence would be clearer perhaps without 
odéas, leaving {yudoa: as an epexegeti- 
cal infinitive: as the object is expressed 
in o¢éas, a subject must be understood, 
sc. Tos "EAAnvas, Toy orparryéy, or what 


not. 
rods MfSous: here used generally 
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5 Mrjdous rods petd *AptaBdlou devyortas, rovTous édiwxoy 
péxpt Beocarins: Aaxedatpovio. 5é obx Ewv hevryovras SiwKeuv. 
of 5& dvaywpnoavres és thy éwutdy tods Hyepdvas TIS 


otparins ediwkay ex Tis yijs. 


peta 8@ Mavrivéas jeov 


"Hr<€lot, nal doavrws of "Hreloe roto. Mavrivetot cuppopnv 


TWowmoapevo: amadNaooorto * 
€ 4 

nryepovas édlwkay. 
TOCQUTA. 


9 Azote PR || 7Aeioe BR || pavreevor C 


as=7olds PapBdpovs, and not in the 
specific sense of o, 31 supra. 

5. Wloxov, ‘they were for pani - 
they offered to pursue—a truly laughable 
offer on the part of these Mantineian 
hoplites. The indefinite or even the 
distant aabiee of a fugitive enemy was 
= Rea custom, cp. 8. 108, and 
Blakesley understands the next sentence 
asa parenthesis intended to record not 
& particular prohibition on this occasion, 
but that general rule: the imperfect 
ovx €w» hardly supports that view. 

On the return of the Mantineians to 
their home rots tye.dvas ris erparcis 

v & yiis. The verb édlwta» 
(exiled) after the ¢3{wxov (pursued, or were 
for pursuing) just before makes a very 
unfortunate pun, albeit the contrast of the 
tenses is grammatically effective ; per- 
haps it is only an “unconscious iteration.” 
rovs try. Ths oT. a8 & periphrasis for rods 
orparryous—if that be its significance— 
is remarkable. Perhaps the zryeporla is 
emphasized as the offence was one of 
omission, incurred by the way. Pos- 
sibly, however, there was a political 
background to the prosecution. r- 
kadia, or single states in Arkadia, may 
have been divided on the question of 
‘Medism,’ cp. 8. 26. In the immediate 

uel Mantineia sides with S , or 
at least preserves a benevolent neutrality, 
when all the rest of Arkadia rises against 
her; cp. c. 85 infra. Mantineia was 
early and normally democratic; cp. 4. 
161; but the Liscredit, which the 
tryevéyes incurred in the Persian war, 
and the penalties meted out to them, 
may have brought about a tem 
modification of the government of Man- 
tineia (not without Lakonian approval). 
It does not follow that the leaders were 
really to blame. The injustice of the 
Athenian democracy (probably humaner 
than the Arkadian) towards unfortunate 


amedOovres 6& Kal otro Tovs 
ta xatda Maytivéas piv wat *Hrelous 


11 7a om. B || 7Aeiovs PR 


commanders is notorious ; and the comic 
story in Thuc. 5. 60 of the treatment of 
Thrasylos, Strategos of Argos, by the 
Argive democracy in 418 B.o., has much 
the same moral. 

8. perd & Mayrivdas fxov “Hctor : 
naturally, as they had further to come. 
The Eleians had not even sent a con- 
tingent to Thermopylai. Yet their name 
appears upon the Delphian tripod ; 
7G.A.70; ill’s Sources, i. 1; Hicks*, No. 
19 (5th Coil, No. 27). As the Eleians 
are not represented in the navy-lists of 
Artemision and Salamis, nor in the 
army-list c. 28 supra, the occurrence of 
their name on the monument is prob- 
lematic (but they at least sent a con- 
tingent to the army under Kleombrotos 
in 480 B.o. ; op. 8. 72). Stein ascribes 
it to their influence with Sparta; but 
why then did not Sparta reward the 
Mantineians also? cp. also notes in 
Hicks 2.c. and note to Iladées in o. 28 
supra. eacatres: 7. 86, etc. 

9. cupdhopiy mor +: one of the 
chief grounds of this woe would be that 
they could have no lot in the Plataian 
booty, but there was also the loses of 
honour. The Eleians had a way of 
being rather behindhand ; Lp Thue. 5. 
75. 5. The subsequent exile of their 
tryeudves may have a political significance, 
as in the case of the Mantineians above. 

11. tra «ard Mayrvéas cal 
*HaAdovs: this story, or rather the brief 
note to the discredit of the two Pelopon- 
nesian democracies, might provoke the 
na pest that there was some kind of 
understanding between them and Argos, 


not favourable to Sparta, and the recog- 
nition of the 8 


tryeuorla, But 
the service of the Mantineians at Ther- 
mopylai, the service of the Eleians at 
the Isthmos, and the arrival of both, 
even if belated, on the field of Plataia, 
have to be put in the other scale. 
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"Ev 6€ Idaraugou dv t@ otparorédy trav Aliywntéwv Hv 18 
Aaprov Iv6éw, Aiywyréwy <dov> ta mpata> b> dvocw- 
tatov &ywv Aoyov lero mpds Ilavoavinu, dmicopevos Sé arovdy 
EXeye tade. “ow mai KyreopBporov, epyoy épyactal to 
brreppues péyabos te Kal xKdddos, Kal tot Beds rapédmxe 5 
puodpevoy thy ‘EdXddda Kréos xatabécbas péyroroy “EXAjHvor 
Tov pes tdyevr. aod 8 xal tra Rowrda ta emt TovToLoL 
wolncov, Skws oyos Té oe exyn Ere pélwv Kai Tis Uorepoy 
guddconras tav BapBdpwv pn simdpyew eEpya ardobada 


qouéay és tous “EdAnvas. 


78. 1 wAatainot.a: rAatainow B 
éwv add. Stein?, Holder, van H. || ta rpwra dépwr z 
|| sero A: ‘ero ceteri (ap. Stein): ixero SV 
10 srovéey B 


van H. 8 peifwv a 
Plutarch, in the de malign. Hati, takes 
no exception to this record; but has 
the whole truth been told in the case ? 
The story does not come from Mantineian 
and Elelan sources, or we should have 
had more eee and perhaps some- 
thing to the good credit of the States. 
What is pga apg PObveyp ay aa 

78. 1. & Te oTpa téav Aly- 
vyréev: there were but 500 Aiginetan 
hoplites, all told, cp. c. 28 ; as 
they were posted next to the Megarians, 
they may have been literally ¢» II,\a- 
Taigor at this time ; but cp. c. 76 supra. 
They should have been éy 7@ KiOarpin, 
op. o. 69 ad f. 

2. Adurweyv IIv0lo: to be distin- 
guished from the Athenian, c. 21 supra, 
and the Samian, c. 90 infra, of the same 
name; but this Aiginetan Lampon, son 
of Pytheas, may be identified (as by K. 
O. Miller, Aeginetica 126) with ea Sin 
father of Pytheas and Phylakides, whose 
victories Pindar celebrates in Nem. 5, 
Isth. 4 and 5. The Pytheas, son of 
Ischenoos, captured off Skiathos, 7. 181 
supra, and liberated at Salamis, 8. 92, 
can hardly be identical with the father 
of Lampon, but he may be of the same 
house, the Wadrvuxyidda, or Varuxldaz, 
Pindar, Jsth. 5 (6). 68. 

Ta wp@ra: as in 6. 100. On this 
occasion Lampon may have been Strategos 


of the Aiginetans. 
Prreacy tyov , ‘with a 


most impious (shocking) proposal.’ 
3. lero, ‘came full speed’; repeated 
in drixdpevos crovdp. 
9: cp. cc. 1, 66 supra, ete. 


4. & wai KrcopBpdrov: cp. c. 76 1. 9. 


Aewvidew yap amo8avoytos éy 


2 6 ru¥ew B: 6 Tlvbew z || 
3 Adyov Exwv 2 


7 Ta Aouad del. Cobet, 


5. treppvuds, ‘ supernatural,’ ‘ colossal,’ 
in a bad sense 8. 116; here in a good. 

péyadds re wal xdAdos: generally 

of corporeal beauty; cp. c. 72 supra. 

Pausanias’ work was a xadXNory xix, 

c. 64 su The accusative is ‘‘ of 


reference.” Cp. Index. 
Tou. . fordperoy is not strict 
ar 0, op. c. 58, 18, 15 supra. 


e: cp. 7. 18, 5. 67. 
The god would probably be Zeus. 
rabicbas : 7. 220 


6. ae K@ P a a‘ 
oroy .. Téyv pey: the 
formula (cp. 8. 105 pile here especi- 
ally interesting, as used, not by the 
historian propria persona, but by one of 
his puppets. The use is hardly quite ac- 
curate: the 7d» is presumably masculine, 
referring to ‘EAAjwr, though the refer- 
ence to xAéos might be eased by the use 
of that word in the plural («\éa dvdpar 
di. 9. 189, Od. 8 73); but wd»yrew is 
here desiderated in either case. The 
fame of Leonidas (who is named just 
below) is here given a distinct set-back ; 
but with posterity the failure of Ther- 
mo yiai has ever outshone the success 
at Plataia ; cp. Leopardi’s 4W’ Italia. 
7. rl here nearly=mpés; cp. 7. 286 
(or ‘ after’). 
8. Adyos. . oe EQ: Adyos here comes 
near to xAdos, d6fa: op. A. dyabdés 7. 5. 11. 
add was Tis. 4 _ 
9. duvidoonra: . . » bah sede 
idiomatic negative ; we should say, ‘be- 
ware of beginning. .’ In point of form 
this sentence is identical with the 
phraseology in 7. 5 tva Aéyos re xrh., but 
the idiomatic 4 is there dropped. 
drdofaha: cp. c. 116 infra. 
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@epyorvrAnce Mapdoucs re xa Féptns daaorapovtes tiv 
Kepardny averravpwcay: to ov Thy opolny amodidovs eravoy 
&Eeus mpOta pev ord wdvrev Zraptintéwv, adtis S€ nal mpos 
Tay ddd\owv “EXAqvev: Mapdomoy yap dvacnodoricas tetTipo- 
79 pyjceas és wdtpwrv tov ody Aewvidnv. 5 pév Soxéwv yapiferOar 
éxeye rade, 3 8 dvrapetBero roclde. “aw Ecive Aiywipra, to 
pev edvotew te xal mpoopay adyapal cev, yuouns pévrot 
hdprnkas ypnorns: eEaelpas yap pe inpod nal thy watpny 

5 xal To Epyov, és 7d pndev xatéBanres trapawéoy vexpp Avpai- 


12 éoravpwoay B 13 b9é tov Zraptinréewy wavrwv 2 14 
dvarkodomporas B || reripwpyoeat Suevern, Stein, Holder: rereswpyoas (cp. 
Cobet Mnemos. x11. 388: post teripwpyoas (quod servat) lacunam indicat 


van H. cp. Mnemos, xt. 166) 


tow de Marc., Stein: roior & C: roicde 
4 éfdipas a: éfdpas z: é£dpas 


| mpwpay B || cov a 
éBarXes? Stein! 


11. MapSdévids re xal Fikptns : there 
is nothing in the story as told 7. 238 


to implicate the living Mardonios in 
the outrage ; but there is, of course, no 
direct inconsistency in Hdt.’s allowing 
Lampon to discredit the dead Mardonioa, 
though we are hardly justified in arguing, 
as we might do in the case of a more 
careful writer, that he himself acquits 
Mardonios. More probably he has 
followed his source in each case, without 
noting the potential inconsistency ; per- 
haps the anecdote in 8. 114 suggested 
that Mardonios was concerned in the 
case, 

12. +@ is ambiguous: grammatically 
it might seem to belong to Acwrdéw, 
but naturally it seems to refer to Map- 
Sévos. Taking riv dpolyy as=dicyp, 
or Thy du. xdpw, or tlow, it would, 
however, make good sense to refer the 
relative to AcoviSee. The introduction 
of the name vov yap just below 
also favours this interpretation, and 
especially the expression in c. 79 below, 
Aewvldn St r@ pe xeNeders Tipwphoa Kr. 

srobubots is strictly conditional : 
perare the tense, as compared with 
varxohortoas just below, also favours 
the reference of rg to Leonidas, not to 
Mardonios. 
trawoy as. . ord. On the 
éraverol cp. c. 71 supra; the phrase 
here is hardly used in the technical 
sense. t9é as Gr. &€. = érawvebhoen 
(Stein) ; ep. c. 75. 6 supra. 
14. dvacxodor{fay, ‘to impale’: cp. 


79. 2 5€ 8 || rowiSe Holder, van H.: 


3 evvoety BPz, Holder, van H. 
5 Kart- 


for the subst. co. 97; for the verb, and 
the barbarous practice, 1. 128, 8. 159, 4. 


48, 202, . : ates 

Teryoptoen : cp. App. © 
future perfect, ive ; doubly remark- 
able in respect both of the voice and of 


the tense; though ive in form, it 
must here be middle in sense, ‘‘ thou 
wilt have taken vengeance in respect 
to Leonidas” (so too reryuwpnuar in 
some cases; cp. L. & 8.). e active 
and passive of the verb are used in the 
next chapter. The normal construction 
of the verb is rei (pers.), or trép revds 
rie (pers.), tevds (rez), or rl. With the 
use of ég here cp. és Aewrldnp c. 64 supra. 

15. wdtpev: Kleombrotos, the father 
of Pausanias, being brother of Leonidas ; 
op. c. 10 supra. 

79. 1. yapllerGar: gratiicari, 6. 130. 

3. wpoopav: in regard to the future 


fame of Pausanias. 

dyapat: perhaps not without a 
slight touch of bony or persiflage ; cp. 
4. 46, 157, 6. 76, 8. 144. 

4. cal riv watpyy Kal rd Epyov. On 
the strong co-ordination cp. c. 26 supra. 
On wdrpn op. c. 76 supra. In the speech 
of Lampon reference has been © to 
Kleombrotos and to Leonidas, but hardly 
toS as a state or fatherland (except 
in the words €rawwop ties rpirov pev bard 
wdyvrav Zraprinréwy), The accusatives 
are ‘‘of reference” ; cp. c, 72 supra. 

5. && vd undtv xariBades: 50. dud. 
With 70 undéy cp. 8. 106. 
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veoOat, kal jw Taira trovéw, has dpewwov pe axovoceoOar: ra 
mpétret parrov BapBdpoice toew 4 mep"EXAnot, Kai exeivorct 
dé éripOovéopev. Gym 8 wy tovrou elvexa pte Alyuyrnas 
&Souu pte toto. tadta apéoxeras, droype ré pou Lraprinryot 
apecxopevoy So1a pev trotéev, Sora Se wal Néyew. Acwvldy 
dé, TH pe Kerevers Tipwpioar, dnul peyddws <Te> TeTipe- 
prcOa, suynot re ryote tavde avapiOpynroros retluntat avros 
Te kal ot Gdrot of dv BepporvAnos TerevTHCayTES. GD pévTOL 


78-79 


6 wovews B: rorep 2 7 BapBdpows padrAocv B || Kaxeivows B, 
Holder, van H: x¢xeivown z 9 ddouu A: douse B || ravra Bekker, 
Holder, van H. || aroypa 8S || ré V (ap. Holder), Stein®: re S (ap. Gais- 
ford): d6€ a etc, Stein!?, Holder, van H.: 5€ ré R: (8 épot Gaisford) 





11 <te> Stein® 


6. Quavov . . dxoboerbar: cp. 8. 93, 
also oi infra (the active is usual). 


apére. Bdpoiw. 
woleay 4 wep “EXAnor: this sentence 
gives the two-edged moral of the anecdote, 
cutting the barbarians and the Aiginetan 
to boot; while Pausanias again emerges 
as the chevalier pie thes cp. ¢ 
76 supra. sxpéwe is strictly relative ; cp. 
8. 68, 114. In the latter passage may 
be found an undesigned commentary or 
complement to the present anecdote: 
the recompense made by Mardonios, as 
prophesied, was in a double sense ofas 
éxelvocot (80. “EdAnot) rpére. 
8. éripSovdowev: on tam imvidiae 
quam odit significatione, Baehr: ‘we 
it them even,’ we think none 
the better of them therefor. With nat 
éxelvosors 84 op. 2. 44 xal oxéover Sé p01, 
4. 105 wal durian 8@ Abyorres. The xal is 
emphatic. 
8’ év, ‘however that may be.’ 
Cp. Index. 
tobrov dvexa, ‘as far as that is 
concerned’; or, if it depends on that. 
rr Aly » &5our: the 
animus of the anecdote is very plainly 
revealed in this pious wish; the 
Aiginetans one and all were to be 
damnified, otherwise there seems no 
very obvious reason for making them re- 
sponsible for the ee a of 
their fellow-citizen. e animus here 
evinced is presumably Attic, and of long 
standing (cp. 7. 145); and such stories 
would have been greedily swallowed in 
Athens about the time of the first 
Peloponnesian war and the reduction of 
Aigina (462~457 B.c.). It seems, then, 
unnecessary to bring this passage down 


12 re: ye Gomperz, van H. || tyo+ om. Mare, 2 


to the final expulsion of the Aiginetans 
in 431 B.o. (cp. 6. 91), much less with 
H. B. Wright, Campaign of Plataea 
(1904) p. 79 (following Knapp), to see in 
it a justification of the massacre of 424 
B.0. See further, Introduction, § 9. 
dyédyw with personal subject is un- 


usual. 
9. : ep. 8 180, also 7. 148; 
with an exp subject c. 94 infra. 
ll. re. . ‘to avenge 
whom,’ in the normal construction. 
The perf. pass. neut. construction which 
follows implies the government of an 
accusative rei by the active. Op. 
Bra eeciet note to I. 14. ‘ 
12. notre. . : as by a 
sacrifice, Le ahora on hisoa tombs e 
animistic idea underlying this magnifi- 
cent utterance is not perfectly clear. 
What has become of ‘ the countless souls 
of these men here,’ and where now are 
‘those who met their end at Ther- 
mopylai’ (of é» GOepuorddno: redeuri- 
cayres)? The antithesis between al puyal 
and rarde might recall the Homeric 
antithesis between the rodAds [Olyous 
Yuxds Ppdwy sent to Hades and the ?paas 
avrots left lying on the earth, a prey for 
dogs and vultures (Ji. ad init.). The 
souls of Leonidas and his men must 
surely be down there too: the barbarians’ 
souls are sent to bear them company, 
and to wait upon them, in strict con- 
formity with animistic beliefs. Such a 
sacrifice upon a smaller scale Achilles 
pore at the tomb of Patroklos (cp. 
l. 28. 19 ff.) ; and the battle of Plataia, 
from this point of view, was a superb 
aéyor éwirddws in honour of Leonidas 
and his fellows. 
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are yw Aoyov rovovde pte mpocérOns Byuovye pyre cupBov- 

15 Aevons, ydpw te tobe doy arabs.” 

80 ‘“O pev rabta axovoas amadddocero. Tavaavins 5¢ enpyypa 
mwouodpevos pndéva amrecOar THs Anins, cuyxouiley éexéreve 
Tods eldwras Ta ypynpata. of S& avd To orpatémedoy oxidyd- 
pevos eUpicxoy oxnvas KatTeoxevacpévas yxpvo@ Kai apyipy, 

5 KAlvas Te émiypicous Kal eirapyupous, xpyTipds Te xpucéous 
kat diddas re xal Gra exr@pata> odKxKxous te er dapatéwy 
etpioxov, éy roias Byres epalvovro eveovtes ypvceot re Kai 
apytpeo: amd te Tay Keyévov vexpav éoxvdevovy édid Te 
nat otperrods nal Tods axwdxas éovtas ypucéous, ered éoOHros 

10 ¥€ TouKiAns NOyos éyivero ovdels. evOadTa ToANG pev KrETrTOVTES 
éma@Aeoy ipods tods Aiyiwwnras of etdwtes, moda Se nal aze- 
Selxvucav, daa avtav ov« old te hv Kpipars wore Abywyryos 


15 Te 
D <TE> van H. 
dAXra xat C || 
8 werd 


14 ére om. Marc. || epocye: ene R || cupBovdrctys PMare. z 
pds zt oft re 80. 2 éxéAevoe B 4 
Kat dudAas Bz, Stein®, Holder, van H.: gidAas || dAAa: 


eee Gaxovs C: ‘An odxovs 1?’ van H. 7 eovres B 


Marc. z 9 dxwaxeas S, Wesseling, Gaisford 10 éyevrero SV || 
ovdé efs 8, Holder, van H. 11 of om. R 12 avréwy Bez 
15. xdpw re to@i: the ve is cumula- bags (odxxovs) ready for departure, and 


tive, ‘and indeed’; cp. c. 70. xdpuw eldérac 
3. 21. Cp. xdper &ew 7. 120. With 
the ‘sentiment ’ cp. the Athenian remark 
to Alexander, 8. 148 ad f. 

80. 2. p» drrec bar ris An(ns: no 
one was to touch the spoil, in order that 
it might be duly collected and divided. 
As implied above, c. 70, the Tegeatai 
disregarded this order, ‘unless indeed 
its issue was subsequent to their plunder 
of the tent of Mardonioas, or unless the 
wa Specs sti in that is unjust. 

at surely not to the 
number of 40,000, © 20 supra. 


dvi: passim = 
vd crperémeer se. Tepoéwv. 


5. dre frovn: i.e. ‘gilt,’ op. 1. 50. 
In the to ore inventory of treasure 
pir ae large oes bowls ; 
sihallat veasels, oDean = 
pouring: Bent 8. 54 (xeF, F 
- 186) ; ixxépare. inking 
ae being idiomatic, ‘as w: 
cp. 3. 55. 5 supra. The Persians were 
hard drinkers, cp. 1. 138. 
7. : cauldrons, or pots, not 
primarily connected with drinking ; why 
these were already packed in baize or 


the others not so, is obscure. 


8.  wigtasdth cp. 8. 113. 
Possibly only the ‘Persians’ were s0 
decorated. dxwédxas, ‘their 


swords,’ referring, as the article shows, 
especially to the notorious ‘ Persian’ 
weapon ; op. 7. 54. The hilt and sheath 
might have been of Id, or covered 
therewith: or were the blades dama- 
scened ? 

9. éwe, in an adversative sense, 
implying a os aigaege sentence (‘ of 
mere #8. of ay oe or sim.) ; 


185. 

11. wpds rots Alywwhras: not neces- 
sarily the 500 hoplites, or the survivors 
of them (cp. cc. 28, 69 supra); but the 
animus of the story is obvious; see 
previous chapter. 

KVUCaY, ar reported or 
‘accounted for’; cp. 8. 35. 

Perk Gore. . tyfvovro: a transparent 

rhapa of Attic origin, which 

fideo could hardly have thus accepted, 

or endorsed, had he known as much 
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ot peyddor mTAcUTO apyny evOedrev eyévovTo, of TOY xpUcoY 


ite dovta yadxov S90ev rapa trav cikwTav wvéovTo. 


cavres & Ta ypnuata cal Sexdrnv ekedovres ta ev Aedrdoice 


14 eiAwrewy BR: ceiAwréwv 2 


about the Aiginetana when he first 
penned this passage as he afterwards 
came to know; cp. 2. 178 etc. It is 
very unlikely that this scandal is to be 
dated (as Stein s ) after the 
expulsion of the Aiginetans from their 
island in 481 B.c. Aiginetan wealth 
and greatness was a thing of the past 
after 457 B.o., but the scandal in regard 
to their origin does not necessitate even 
the inference that they were no more 
when it circulated ; rather indeed the 
reverse: ¢Odvos dealt with the living 
present; cp. 7. 286 and note to 
Pry ap meter L 8. i P 
138. ‘originally,’ cp. Index. 
The jural mNsbroe’ perhans hecaties the 
was not é rg xowg, but distri- 
buted in several holdings (not like the 
Latin divitiae, fortunae, opes, 
etc.) ; cp. Plato Rep. 618 8, The article, 
as with dxiwdxas above. 
évOeOrey: neither temporal nor 
local, but causal ; cp. Thue. 1. 5. 1 rév 
wretcrov rol Blov évreibevy éxowbvro, 
Aristot. Eth, N. 5. 3 6=118la 23 
évrevOey al pdyar cal 7a eyxAfpara Sray 


KTh. 

of, ‘for they .. ’ exchanged 
on the xptcea yadxelww principle: dre 
éévra yadxdy it ong With the innocence 
of the helots (who, however, in this case 
were only robbers robbed) Wesseling 
and many commentators since have 
compared what cae de Comines, 5. 
2, has to say of the Helvetians and their 
treatment of the spoil after the defeat of 
Charles the Bold at Granson, A.D. 1476. 
The anecdote in Hdt. may be intended 
not merely to discredit the Aiginetans 
but to raise a laugh at the expense of 
Sparta, with ita iron money and so on. 
As a matter of fact the glint of gold was 
as recognizable in 8 as anywhere 
in the Greek world (cp. 1. 69, 3. 148, 
5. 51); if there was any pilfering on 
the field, and selling of stolen goods, no 
doubt the thieves sold cheap, not so 
much because they did not know the 
difference between gold and brass, as 
because they had to get rid of stolen 
goods as quickly as possible. 


81. 2. Sedrynv Kedrdvres. Stein 


conceives the tithe (or the tithes) as 
composed not of actual spoils, but of 
values. That being so, the spoils must 
have been valued, and even sold, before 
the tithe was actually handed over; 
unless we suppose that a rough estimate 
and division of spoil was e, and the 
tithes then converted into money. In 
either case, however, some time will 
have elapsed before this operation was | 
complete, and it was hardly completed 
on the field of Plataia. Three are 
mentioned, three sacred places, as 
recipients and receptacles ; but it is not 
clear whether one-tenth of all the spoil 
was divided among the three gods (in 
which case each would have received in 
reality a thirtieth of the whole: Larcher’s 
view), or whether, as seems more 
probable, each of the three divinities 
received a full tithe (Baehr and others). 
Here in, however, there is an unre- 
solved obscurity ; it might be argued that 
only Delphi obtained the full tithe (the 
Amphiktyonic shrine being of greatest 
pan-Hellenic importance) ; that a tithe 
of what remained (i.e. yy of %;) was 
given to Olympia, the Peloponnesian 
centre, while to the Isthmos went a 
‘ ; 10:9:84y, . 
tithe of the remainder (090 being 
thus the proportionate shares). But that 
aay heboter Oop. It @ tithe ! ; 
TS: ». Ifatitheo 
the spoil of Plataia was on the battle- 
field set apart and consecrated to the god 
in Delphi, the victors can scarcely have 


held the god, or his ministers, guilty of 
medism 


Plutarch, Aristeid. 11, shows the 
lengths to which the Rettung of 
Delphi could be carried : recat oe 
that story the god in Delphi had 
dictated the very spot for the Greek 
victory, and that in response to an 
Athenian inquiry ! 

Of the material reality and historic 
authenticity of the Anat at Delphi 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt; but 
the precise date at which it was made, 
or provided for, the exact method by 
which the expenses were defrayed, are 
doubtful points. The list of states upon 
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Gem, aw’ %s 0 tplirovs 6 ypvaeos averéOn 0 eri rod TpiKaphvou 
Shios tov yadKéou decreas dyyicra tod Bopod, cal TP éi; 
"Oruprin OG ekeddvres, aw Hs Sexdwnyvy yddxeov Aia 
avéOnxayv, xal Te ey “IcOu@ Ged, an’ hs értamnxyus yadxeos 


81. 4 ddheos z || eperreds B 


the rpixdpyros b¢xs still legible proves 
that the monument was not merely a 
memorial of Plataia (even if offered from 
the spoil of that battle exolusively), for 
mames occur upon it which were not 
represented at Plataia. 

6 monument consisted of two 
as here described: (a) the golden ied 
or xparhp, elevated upon (5) a pillar, 
having the appearance of a three-headed 
serpent wound round acolumn. Thucy- 
dides, 1. 182. 2, does not accurately dis- 
tinguish the two parts, but speaks of the 
whole offering as 6 rpirovs. The golden 
bowl was melted down by the Phokians 
in the Sacred War, Pansan. 10. 18. 5. 
The (gilt) bronze pillar upon which it 
stood was carried off to Constantinople 
by the founder, where it was discovered 
in the Atmeidan by O. T. Newton in 
18565 and the inscribed names deciphered, 
as a arg ea Op. Otto Frick, Das 

’ cihgeschenk, Leipzig, 1859 ; 
abricius D.4.f. 1. 176 ff.; Hicks, 
Manual, No. 19, etc. But especially 
Frazer, Pausanias v. 299-307, where the 
modern literature is fully given; cp. 
also 8. 82 supra, Introduction § 10, 
oa? mage I. 

is monument has perhaps the 
longest and most continuous lite 
history in antiquity of any objet d'art, 
having been noticed by Hdt. (bis), 
Thucydides (1. 182, 2, 8. 57. 2), pa- 
Demosth. (c. Neaer. § 97), C. Nepos 
Pausan. 1), Diodoros (11. 38. 2), Plutarch 
de malig. Hdti 42= Mor. 878), Pausanias 
(10. 18. 5), Ael. Aristeides (iii. 290 B 
ed. Cantero, 1604), Suidas (sud v. 
nee Be esac 

4. wra Tod : he altar 
here mentioned is identical with the 
altar ‘dedicated by the Chians’ men- 
tioned in 2. 135, and stood in front of 
the temple, where its remains have been 
found ; cp. Pausanias 10. 14. 7 (Frazer, 
v. 809). 

The base of the ‘ Plataian’ monument 
has also been found (cp. Frazer, v. 299). 
The particularity of the description here 
is not quite conclusive evidence that 
Hdt. had visited Delphi, and seen the 


6 dveOnxe B 


‘Tripod ’ before writing the , for 
the immediate context contains evidence 
of his having consulted written authorities 
in rd to the allocation of the spoils, 
and he does not here specify the con- 
neon of the Chians pine Arh altar, as 

2. 185, a passage in which ‘‘autopsy” 
is much more evident than here. Bat 
it need not therefore be denied for the 
eget chapter, which might very well 

an addition to the original draft of 
the work, to be dated after his (first) 
visit to Greece ; cp. Introduction, § 9. 

p & ’OX i) »: ie. Zeus. 
Pausanias, 5. 28. 1-2, describes the bronze 
figure, adds that it was dedicated by 
the Greeks who fought at Plataia, and 
gives the list of cities which took part 

in the battle,’ from an inscription on 
the right side of the base. The names 
of the islanders from Keos, Melos, Tenos 
in throw some doubt on the question 
whether the list was rigidly limited to 
the combatants at Plataia. This in- 
scription has not been recovered; and 
we are therefore dependent for its con- 
tents on the report of Pausaniaas, not in 
all respects above suspicion. Cp. In- 
troduction, § 10. For the size of the 
statue (15 feet) upon the testimony of 
Hdt. cP. further Frazer, Pausanias 
iii. 680 f. 

6. te by *IoOug ep: ie. Poseidon. 
A dedication to Poseidon from the spoils 
of Plataia seems hardly called for, and 
supports the view that these offerings 
and monuments had reference to the 
whole war; the suggestion is fortified 
by the observation that no special 
dedications are recorded for Artemision 
and Mykale, the latter of which at least 
must have been reckoned a victory. 
(Was this offering connected with it !) 
Hdt. however (8. 121) has recorded a 
dedication at Delphi after Salamis, 
which may have been identical with the 
Apollo, ‘from the spoils of Artemision 
and Salamis,’ mentioned by Pausanias 
10. 14. 5. The dedication at the Isthmos 
is quite lost sight of subsequently ; 
cp. 8. 121 supra. The substitution of 

for dveré0m may be merely a 
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Tlocesdéwy eFeyévero, taita éfedovtes ta Rowrrd Statpéovto, kat 
é\aBov Exacta, tev ako Foav, xal tas waddNaxds TOY 
Tlepcéwy nat tov ypuvcov nai Tov adpyupov Kal Tad\rAa yphpard 
te xat itrotiyia. bca ply voy eEalpeta toiot apiorevoace 
avtov év atasgoe €560n, ob Aéyeras mpds ovdapuav, Soxéw 
S gywye nat totrois SoOAvas: Tlavoaviy 88 mdvta Séxa 
é€aupéOn tre nat é800n, yuvaixes Uarmos tddavra Kdynr0o1, ds 
dé aitws nal rdd\Aa ypijpata. 


7 éyévero B 8 Foav om. Mare.: écay z || raAdaxas C 9 rd 
dpyvpov BPs: dpyvpov || rdAAc coni. Stein!, rec. van H., Stein®?: dAAa 
11 avréwy BCz || rAatainuw: a: rAarainow B 12 8: &8B 13 re 
kat €860y om. 8, Holder, van H. || réAavra: dppara? Stein || as PRz 


14 ra dAXa B 


stylistic variation, but in fact Hdt. does 
not expressly say that the bronze 
Poseidon was ever actually erected : 
Pausanias in describing the Isthmos (2. 
1. 7 etc.), though he mentions several 
i of Poseidon, does not attempt 
to identify any of them with the one 
here in question. 

7. Ta Aouwd §& : it appears 
just below that another dexdry (possibly 
of what was left) was reserved for the 
commander-in-chief, Pausanias, and if 
we allow the Helots 10 per cent for their 
pilferings, above recorded, it appears 
that of all the apoil only one-half would 
remain for division among all the various 
states concerned, and their commanders, 
or to furnish the rewards of valour. 

8. OaBov txacro. rév dfs fou. 
On what principle the distribution was 
effected is not indicated: was it the 
relative size of the contingents (xara 
Toy orparwwrav dpOusy Diodor. 11. 33. 
1)? Or this simple principle may have 
been combined with a consideration of 
services rendered, the proportion of 
dead, and so forth. Nor is it clear who 
made the awards, whether the whole 
council of war, or the Hegemonic state 
(cp. c. 27 supra), or the commander-in- 
chief. It is unlikely that the awards 
gave complete satisfaction to every one, 
cp. c. 70 supra. On the plural &kacrx 
cp. 7. 1. 7 ete. 

9. rG@AXa: the 4Ad\ja is _ idiomatic, 


to any state collectively, cp. o 71 supra, 
or at least he could not discover any ; 
he might seem here, therefore, to be re- 


ferring to individuals, but it is likely 
that individuals, dporedcayres, would 
have been rewarded out of the share of 
their state and not out of the common 
or undivided booty: the case of the 
commander-in-chief would stand on a 


different footing. 


11. o6 Aéyeras apds wv. As 
Rawlinson points out, this in- 
dicates that Hdt. consul authors, 


i.e. written authorities; cp. Introduction, 
810. Their silence was perere a per 
of the conspiracy of silence on the whole 
question of the dpioreta, cp. o. 71 supra. 
12. «ar as well as to the 
s and the commander-in-chief. 
ese would have been the Plataians 
if the story in Plutarch, Aristeid. 20, be 
true. Plutarch, indeed, not yore 
the extra allowances to the Plataians, 
but names the temple (dedicated to 
Athene) which was built therefrom. 
wayra Sika. Rawlinson renders 
‘*ten specimens of each kind of thing, 
which gives a rather curious and hardly 
adequate result when you come to details. 
Stein has (cp. 4. 88) ‘‘ alles zehnfach,” i.e. 
ten times as much of each and every- 
thing as he would have had on an 
ordinary occasion, ‘a tenfold portion’: 
the case was evidently an extraordinary 
one. How much exactly his portion 
amounted to does not appear, but it 
will probably have been not less than 
another tithe of the spoil—though that 
exact meaning can hardly be got out of 
the expression here. 

18. yvvatxes, as though the men had 
all been alain: this was not, however, 
the case, as the next anecdote shows. 
For ré\avra Stein suggests dppara. 
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Aéyeras &@ xal rade yevécOar, as EépEns devyav éx rijs 
‘EAAdS0s ~Mapdovio tiv xatacKevny xaradtro: tiv éwvrod. 
Tlavoavinvy av opavra tiv Mapéoviov cenviy ypue@ te Kat 
adpylp@ xal tapatretdcpact Touxihotat Katecxevacpevyy, Ke- 
5 NeUoat TOUS Te apToKoTovs Kal Tods GYroTroods KaTd TavTa 


xabas Mapdovio Seirvov trapacnevdterv. 


as 5é KeNevopevot 


ovroe érrolevy tadra, évOadra tov Tlavoaviny tddvra KXrvas TE 
ypucéas nal apyupéas ed dotpwpévas xal tparélas te ypucéas 
wal apyupéas Kal mapacKeviy peyadorperréa tod Seimvou, 
10 €xmAayévta Ta tMpoxelweva ayabda Kededoat él yédwTe TOUS 


82. 2 wapacKxevnvy Athenaeus p. 138 || xaradire C 


3 opéovra 


P Mare. z, Stein! : 6péwvra C || oxnvnv Schweighaeuser, Stein®: xatacKxevny 
4 roxiAnur C || xatacxevacpévnv ASV, Schaefer, Gaisford: srapacrxeva- 


opevny O 


& dpromérovs Cobet: ‘volgatam tuetur inscr.’ van H. 


6 xaOas: xai Schaefer: ws xat? Stein: del. Abicht, Gomperz, van H. || 


katackevdfev B 
10 yeAwra S 


xdundror have not been mentioned since 
7. 125 (except for 7. 184. 20), and have 
played no part in the campai They 
cannot have been much used in Greece, 
and no doubt quickly died out, for 
camels were evidently a curiosity there 
early in the fourth century B.C., cp. 
Xenoph. Heil. 3. 4. 24 (though they are 
to be seen there to-day: Itea, 17.4.'05). 
The horses may have been used to 
amprove the Hellenic breeds, perhaps 
helped to mount the first Athenian 
cavalry, and reappear on the frieze of 
Pheidias in their descendants. 

ds 8’ abras = dcatrus 36, i.0. rdvra 
déxa, tenfold (8. 21. 5). 

82. 1. A€yeras SE KrA.: probably: by 
some author, or Aoyoypddos; cp. c. 81 
supra, ot Aéyerac pds obdaudry, The 
specification indicates a doubt of the 
truth of the following story, which is 
indeed not prima facte very probable, 
and carries too obvious a tendency and 
moral. ¥ rr 

Eifotns pas erxes is seldom 
allowed to leave Hellas except ‘in flight.’ 
Here the exaggeration serves to make 
the bequest of his xaracxev} to Mar- 
donios more probable. The xaracxevh 
might certainly include the oxy» (above 
described, c. 70, as of Mardonios) ; 
the waparerdcpuara, hangings, curtains, 
tapestries, as well as wapacxevi lower 
down, support that view; but if the 
Tegeatai had sacked it on entering the 


8 «0 . . dpyupéas om. BIS || re post ypvoéas B 


oon how could Pausanias have seen it 
in the good order implied by the present 
story? According to Plutarch, Perikies 
18 (cp. Pausanias 1. 20. 4), the Oideion 
was said to have been a copy of the 
king’s tent (elxa» cat plunua ris Barcdéws 
oxhyns). Vitruvius 5. 9 represents the 
roof as constructed from the masts and 
spars of the Persian ships, and names 

emistokles as the (first?) erector. (On 
the subsequent fate of the building 
cp. Frazer, Pausan. l.c.; E. Gardner, 
Ancient Athens, pp. 894-5.) That looks 
as though the king’s pavilion had fallen 
into the hands of the Athenians, a con- 
clusion hardly compatible with c. 70 
above. Or did the adoption of that 
pattern cover a protest a claim ? 


5. K — 2 ep. 
Xenoph. Hell. 7. 1. 38 eg ae of the 
Arkadian Antiochos to the Myriad, 367 


B.C.) Sre Baoireds dproxéwrous wey xal 
éyoroods xal olvoydous Kal Oupwpods 
waurrnbets Exot, dvdpas dé of udxowr’ ay 
"EdAnot, wdvv Snradw obk Edy Sivacba 


lsety. Hdt. makes dproxéros feminine 
in 1. 51. The males had not all been 


put 1 the abhi at Plataia; cp. c. 81 
supra (yvraixes). dSyorouds is nota . 
cook (ud-yecpos, at least originally) bet 
a cook for ya, ¢.v. 

6. xaQeds is anomalous; cp. App. Crit. 
It occurs ap. Athenaeum 138 o, in quoting 
this very 

10. iceka vers: whether of fear, or 
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éwutod Sinxovovs trapacnevdcas Aaxwvixov Seirvov. ws &é 


THs Ooivns trom@beions Fv moddOv to pécov, Tov Taveaviny 
yeddoavta peraréupacba. tav “EXAjvev toils otpartnyous, 
acuvedOovtav Sé rovtav eizeiy tov Tlaveavinv, Sexvivta és 
éxatépny tod Selmvouv mapackeunv, “ dvdpes “EXAnves, tavde 
eivexa éym ipéas cuvyyayov, BovAopevos tpivy tovde Tov 
Mdm iyenovos tiv adpoctvny SéEat, bs rtoujvde Siarrav eyor 
HrOe és Hyéas otTrw oiluphw eyovtas amaipnodpevos.  Tadra 
pev Tlavoavinvy Déyerae eimety mpos tots orparnyols TeV 
‘EANjver. wtorépp pévtoe ypdve etd Tatra xa tev 88 
TAaratéwv edpov avyvol Onxas ypucod nal apyvpov Kxal Tov 

GAr@v ypnpatwv. épavn Se nal rdde tortepov eri tovrwy 


omg 


5 


14 rovréwy BC2 || edras 2, van H. || tov Tlavravinv secl. van H. || 
és om. B 15 Hv raparKxevnv B, Holder, van H. 16 tpéas eyo 
Mare. || piv B || rovde rou: tov tov V: tov RS, Holder, van H. 17 
Mydou S: (ayeudvos deleto) Schaefer, Palm: PactAjos z || Seffas libri 
18 ovrws B 19 ravoavins RS || eGrac 2, van H. 83. 3 éepavy.. 
érdey (c. 84) ut spuria secl. Krueger || rdSe dorepov ert tovrwv <éri> 
Stein?: rdde dorepov rovtwy éxi Stein?: réde torepov éxi rovrwv libri 
(rovréwy 2), Stein!: ré5e torepov ére tovrwy. Abresch, Weaseling, Holder, 
van H. 


astonishment, as here, is more usually 
constructed with the dative; cp. 7. 226, 
4. 4, etc. 

én y&ern, of the end or object 
in view; cp. 6. 67. Pausanias should 
be credited with a more serious purpose ; 
but the anecdote is a contribution to 
“the comic Nemesis”’; cp. 8. 24. 4 eu 

Tovs dsvrod Ribu ooss including 
the hereditary cooks (6. 60), whose pro- 
ductions were not likely to be triumphs 
of the culinary art. Athenaeus (4. 16 ff.) 
139 follows up his citation of this passage 
by numerous quotations on various forms 
of Lakonian banquets, the «xoris, the 
afkdor, the dediria (e.g. tors 3 4 Komls 
Setxvoy, udfa, pros, xpéas, Adxavoy wyudr, 
fwpds, cixoy, rpdynua, Oépyos). 

12. Golvy: food, banquet, 1. 119. 

a) aheoy, ‘the interval,’ ‘the differ- 
ence’; cp. Index, and 1. 126. 

18. rév ‘EXAfvey rods orparnyots : 
he might have been going to entertain 
them, and perhaps he was, to a banquet 
a la Perse. The subsequent career of Pau- 
sanias seems to t that the Persian 
cooks made a speedy convert; but here 
Pride—the Pride of Poverty—prevents 
his fall. No wonder Hdt. doubts the 
story (Aéyera: again), but it was too good 


a one to throw over. It is apparentl 
an addition, at second or third han 
for it interrupts the natural sequence of 
ce. 81, 838. . Introduction, § 9. 

18. df: (only here in Hdt.) is a 
common Homeric epithet of wéXex0s, -yéos, 
yuté, and Sporol (human beings, most fre- 
gene): ‘miserable,’ woeful, pitiable. 

harder epithet could scarcely have 
vein used of the poverty-stricken Laconic 
are. 

83. 1. borépy pévror.. yonudrev. This 
sentence has nothing to say to the im- 
mediately preceding sentence, or chapter ; 
nor does it fit on very well toc. 81. It 
would follow most naturally immediately 
on c. 80 supra; that is to say, in view 
of the previous notes, c. 81 looks like 
an addition ‘of the second hand,’ and 
c. 82 like an addition of the second, or 
third hand. pévroe after uéy instead of 
dé: cp. 6. 86 woere pey . . dxotor pévroe 
KTH. 

2. Ofxas, ‘deposits’; the Helots not 
having been able to dispose of all their 
thefts to the Aiginetans, had buried 
many of them in the ground. (The 
Helots may not have n the only 
thieves and depositors. ) 

8. ébdvn S€xrA. Kriiger damned the 
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<éri> TeV vexpov TepipirwbévTay Tas ocdpKas: cuVvepopeoy 
sap Ta doréa of IInarasées és Gva yapov: ebpéOn Kepady ovx 
gyouca padi ovdepiay adr éF évds dotca dotéov, efpavn 8 
wal yvdbos xatd 7d dvw [Tis yvabou] eyovca ddovras povvo- 
duéas é& évis doréov mdavras rovs te mpocOlous Kal youdious, 
84 «ad revtamiyeos dvbdpis dotéa epdvyn. éreitre 5¢ Mapédoviov 
Seurépn Huépn o vexpds nddvioro, tro Srev pev avOparrav 
TO atpexes ovx éyw elmeiy, moddovs Se Tias On Kai 


5 orra C 6 ovdeninv z || dAAd Mare. z 7 kata SteinG@)2, 
van H.: xai || érdvw BPz || rHs yvdOov del. Stein™)?, Holder, van H. || 


oddvras secl. van H. || povvopveas . . 
8 mporPiovs Stein®28: dddyras || rots yopdious < 
84. 1 éewei 52 6B: ered ye 5% malebat Stein! $: 


povodeas B 
9 mevrernxeos a 


‘locus et lacunosus et corruptus’ Stein? 
vr’ C Marc.: trd RSV || tev B: Grew z || dvOparov S 


elas z, van H. || 767 om S 


rest of this and the next chapter. The 
matter is quite to Hdt.’s mind on such 
occasions, cp. 3. 12, but these curiosities 
of the battle-field may be additions of 
his own; on the other hand, the fate of 
Mardonios’ corpse must have been a 
primary problem. 

totrey: not strictly after 
the discovery of the hidden treasures by 
Plataians, but simply ‘after the war’; 
cp. o 75 supra. 

4. <ém> tév vecpév wepuprallyroyv 
vas ocdpxas: the plural cdpxas perhaps 
with reference to the numbers of differ- 
ent dead, but Homer habitually uses the 

lural, even as édoréa. The accusative 
1s ‘‘ of reference”; cp. o. 72 supra. trl 
with the genitive here, ‘upon the corpses,’ 
can hardly be temporal, though that 
would give one of the quaintest dates 
on record (‘at, or by, the time the dead 
bodies were cleaned bare of flesh’); nor 
even local (the dead bodies having been 
gathered into one pe but perhaps 
more generally ‘in the case of’ (cp. App. 
Crit.). Hdt. does not say that he had 
himself seen these curiosities. 1. The 
skull without a single suture (pach). 
2. The jaw (upper) with all the teeth of 
& piece. oublor (ac. édods), regular word 
for ‘molars’ (wpéo@vs ‘front’). (Plu- 
tarch Pyrrh. 3 makes a similar statement 
of Pyrrhus; Pliny 7. 69 of the son of 
Prusias of Bithynia.) 38. The bones of 
a man five cubits high (the tallest of 
the Persians wanted four fingers of that 
height, 7. 117 supra). 


oddvras (vel wpocGiovs) om. BI: 


2 npdvicras Paris. 1635 z | 
3 drpexéws B || 


84. 1. éwelre 8é: there is no apodosis 
to this protasis, whether formal or 
material. Stein suggested érel ye 5: 
on the assumption that the giant corpse, 
just mentioned, had been mistaken for 
that of Mardonios; but Hdt. would 
scarcely have left so much to be under- 
stood, and the grammatical confusion of 
the passage may arise from the amount 
of ‘retractation,’ not fully carried through, 
in the whole of this context. This little 
c. is altogether significant for the sources 
and composition problems of Hdt.’s work. 
Cp. Introduction, § 10. 

2. Sevrépg win: i.e. the day after 
the battle, or the 14th; the mght of 
the day of battle has not been indicated : 
the nearest thing thereto is the evening 
meal ordered in c. 82; if indeed that 
anecdote belongs to the same day. The 
dawn of the day of battle has re- 
a in sel supra. i 

veK vurro, ‘the co of 
Mardonios was nowhere to be found 
The scandal against Lampon of Aigina, 
cc. 78 f. supra, assumed the recovery of 
the body as a matter of course. e 
pl.p. may be taken as strictly temporal. 

8. rd Grpexts otc Exo elarcty. Hat. 
can hardly have seen the monument to 
Mardonios on the road from Eleutherai 
to Plataia mentioned by Pausanias 9. 
2. 2, evidently with some hesitation and 
doubt, due to this very passage in Hdt. 

i . . fkovoa: as in 7. 55. 
Though Hdt. uses dpdw of perceptions 
not strictly visual (cp. c. 58 supra, and 
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mavrobamovs Hicovca Odapar Mapddnov, xat SHpa peydra olda 
AaBovras wroANods mapa "Aprovrew tod Mapdoviov saidds 5 
5:a todto To Epyov: Boris pévtoe Fv avTadv o wredopevos Te 
wat @Oarypas tov vexpov tov Mapdovlov, ov Sivayas arpexéws 
mudécOa, exer Sé tia padtw xal Avovycodarns avip "Edéctos 
Odxypar Mapdomov. ddr 8 pev tpor@ toovTp érddy. 

Oi 8 “EAAnves os ey Tnataugot ray Aninv Steldovro, 85 
€arrrov rods éwuTav yawpis Exacro..  Aaxedayuovor pev 





6 avréwy C Marc. 2 || tirovootpevos B 7 Tov papdoviov Marc. 
8 Paris 8 || Scovvcoddyys B Marc. : Scovvrrodavys 9 pdr To.ovry : 
mMpos orevojmrore van H. 85. 1 wAatainu: a: mrAarainor B || 
SceiXavro B 





6. 69 dpéwy 3é we xarousupevny xrid.), he des Trogus, Dorpat, 1880, p. 23; Kramb- 
probably uses dxotw with definite refer- holz, p. 26. 
ence to audible, oral information (not 6. us pévror : that none of the 
as we, who speak of ‘hearing’ by letter, sebestous was really genuine or honest, 
etc. The curious passage 1. 124, 125 that the body was never identified and 
comes dangerously near our colloquial buried, are alternatives which Hdt. does 
usage: 7d BuBAlow . . AaBwy dredéyero, not even consider. He assumes that 
Ta dé ypduuara Ereye rdde . . dxotocas some one secretly got the body away 
taira 6 Kiposxri.). The use of olda just (bmreAdpevos) and buried it. nother 
below contrasts not with the uncertainty and more discreditable alternative has, 
of hearsay, as though the of8a (eldéva:) indeed, been disposed of cc. 78 f. above. 
had necessarily some other source, but The problem evidently exercised Hat. 
merely assures us of Hdt.’s personal con- a good deal (od ddvapa: drpexéws wv0éa Oat). 
viction (cp. 7. 214 of8ayuer, 1. 5, 20 etc.), That ‘burial’ was not perhaps quite the 
not but what he might have seen che proper rule for Persians Hat. half knows, 
3Gpa, or some of them, or some of the cp. 1. 140, but the ‘Magian’ use may 
persons who received them, or even not have been as yet universal among 
Artontes himself, though he never saw ‘Persians.’ Cp. also 7. 10 ad f. 
the corpse, or even the tomb, of Mar- 8. ta 88 twa ddrw : cp. difods Adyous 
donios. Aeyouévous Exe: c. 74 supra, the reverse 
. "Aprévreo: to be distinguished construction to Adyos Fy (cp. c. 78 
from the father of Bagaios 3.124, though supra) or ¢ddris mw Exe 7. 3. pdris per- 
possibly of the same house, and named _haps comes nearer than any single word 
after him Nothing more is known in Hat. to ‘oral report,’ mere ‘heainay, 
of Artontes the son of Mardonios; but written down by him for the first time ; 
as in 492 8.c. Mardonios was young and cp. 7. 3, 189, 8. 94; Introduction, § 10. 
lately married to Artozostra, the daughter A yvys: of this Ephesian 
of Dareios (cp. 6. 43), Stein ingeniously nothing is known but what Hat. 
conjectures that Artontes may have had tells us. How an Ephesian, how other 
an official post in Asia Minor about ‘Ionians’ -ame to be on the battle-field 
460 5.c. or later, when these applications of Plataia is anything but obvious: on 
were made to him, and his piety so which side were they supposed to be 
cruelly exploited. Pausanias (9. 2. 2) fighting? Were they prisoners, or alaves? 
makes all the successful applicants or merchants? or diviners? 
‘Tonians,’ but he may have nothing 85. 1. 8tel\ovro, Eamrov: the sequence 
more to draw on than this story in Hdt. of tenses seems to warrant the conclusion, 
This passage may ike eh ae well strange as it may appear that the Greeks 
belong to the earliest draft of Hdt.’s work. postponed the burial of their own dead 
Cp. Mardonti morte Nipperdey ad to the division of the spoil. 
Nep. Arist, 2.1; Miiller ad Ariatod 2. 2. xopls &kaorrot: each set, each state, 
5 (#.H.G. v. p.5); Enmann, die Quellen its own apart from those of the others. 
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tpiéas éroejcavro Onxas: év0a pev Tovs ipévas Gapav, Tav 
wat Tlocedévios nal ‘Apouddpetos Foav cal Piroxvav se 


3 &Oa.. KaAdAcxparns secl. Sitzler || ipévas Valckenaer, Stein, van H.: 
eipévas de Pauw, AEBEIZ: «peas AB: ipéas Holder: iepéas Marc. : ipéas 


reliqui || trav cai: tov B Marc. 
Swvios S: évav z 


Pausanias 9. 2. 5 locates the tombs on 
the road, after the junction of the routes 
from Eleutherai and from Megara, and 
just at the entrance to the city: xara 
62 rhy Ecodoy pddusora thy és UAdracay 
rdga ray wpds Midous paxecauévwr elel, 
Such is the precision of the actual 
Periegete; but even he has not quite 
accurately described the tombs them- 
selves: rots pew of» Novrois éorily “EAXnos 
via xovdy. If this is correct, the 
statement of Hdt. below in regard to 
the tombs of the Tegeatai, of the 
Megarians and Phleiasians, to say nothing 
of the alleged kenotaphs, must be 
incorrect. "Blakes! suggests that 
Pausanias mistook the barrow of the 
Helots for ‘the common sepulture of 
all the Greeks.” Or was it the Megaro- 
Phleiasian? Pausanias proceeds: Aaxe- 
Sarporlwy 8 Kal "AOnvalwy rots wecovow 
lala ré elow of rddo, nal édeyetd ore 
Ziyuwrldou yeypauuéva éw’ avdrois. Pau- 
sanias unfortunately does not a the 
epigrams ; for possible texts cp. Hauvette, 
sur Tauthenticité etc., Nos. 28, 29. Dr. 
Frazer is doubtless right in declining 
to see in the rock-cut graves, a little 
SE. of the plateau of the city, any 
remains of the OjKxa1, xwuara, or wodv- 
dv3pa which contained the bodies of 
the slain in 479 B.0., Pausanias, v. 


. 16. 

. Aaxedapdvion ply. The Lakedai- 
monians made them three graves, or 
tombs, tpifds Ofjxas, or as Dr. Frazer 
d.c., croiganegrar Seley semeag with Hat., 
suggests, a triple grave, a common 
receptacle for three groups of dead men. 
That is, indeed, very probably what 
they did; but Hdt. speaks of three 
rdgo: for the Lakedaimonians, in each 
of which a pe aa group is deposited, 
and, though the rdga may not be xwpls, 
they appear to be quite distinct. If 
Hdt. is mistaken on this point, it is 
not the only mistake he makes in this 
rpéés, as in 4. 192. 

8. rods | : @ conjecture by 
Valckenaer for lpéas, but a certain one. 
The Aéges contains the word elpjy (cp. 


4 rocedévus R || Foav post Hover- 


Stein ed. maj. ii. 465), but this is the 
only place in the text where it can 
occur ; the burial of ip¢es by themselves 
is inadmissible, and who were the ipées } 
So great an error in Greek or Spartan 
institutions Hdt. could not incur. The 
lohy (pny, elpyy, tpar, Fipay) was the 
Spartiate warrior from twenty to thirty 
years of age, Plutarch, Lyk. 17; cp. 
G. Gilbert, Gr. Staatealt. i.2 70; but it 
is not credible that S citizens of 
that age ocoupied high military or civil 
posts, nor is it credible that Poseidonios, 
Amompharetos, Philokyon (cp. c. 71 
supra), and Kallikrates (cp. c. iD supra) 
were merely tpayes, least of all Amom- 
pharetos. Neither is it to be admitted 
(with L.&S. sub v.) that the word in 
this ge denotes ‘officers of all 
ranks ; the glosses in Hesychios (ipé»es- 
ol Apyovres jAiwrdy and elpnrdftes: 
xparet) do not go beyond Plutarch le. 
odros ofp 6 elpny elxbor Eryn yeyorws Apxe 
re t&y broreraypdvwy ey rais pdyas Kxal 
kar’ olxow dwnpéras xpirac wpds rd 
detxvoy. (Plutarch may be following 
‘ Aristotle’ Aax. roXrrela.) Rawlinson’s 
assertion that ‘at the age of twenty the 
Spartiate acquired the right to speak 
in the Assembly and to have a 
command’ is a bit of constitutional lore 
due to combining the | separ heguae 
(efpyy from épéw) in Atym. Mag. with 
the misunderstanding of the gloss of 
Heaychios above cited It appears that 
Hadt., though he employs the technical 
term lpéves, has not understood it when 
he puts the /péves in one grave, ‘the rest 
of the Spartiates’ in another, and the 
Helots in a third. That arrangement, 
indeed, takes no account of the ‘ Lake- 
daimonians,’ or Perioikoi. Probably the 
three trenches, or mounds, cove (i 
Spartiates—a majority of whom woul 
be ipdves, (ii.) Lakedaimonians, (iii.) 
Helots. Of the first, ninety-one had 
fallen, o. 70 supra; the figures for the 
others are not given. The error shown 
in the passage makes it unlikely ths 
Hdt. derived this from a Spartan 
source, least of all one in Sparta itself. 
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xat Kaddsxpdrns. 
év S€ te érépm of Grow YZraptijra, dv b& tH Tpite of 
efhwres. obror pév otro eOarrov, Teyerjras S¢ yopls mavras 
Gdéas, wat ‘AOnvaior trots éwuTav cuov, nal Meyapées te xad 
Prevdcvor tovs iro ris Grrov StapOapévtas. rovtwv pev 5) 
wavtwy mdjpees eyévovto of tdébo: tay 5& drAdwv scot Kal 
galvovra: dv TAaraujou dovres tdgor, rovrovs 8, as éyw 
TwuvOavouas, ératoyuvopévous TH amertol THs payns éxdorous 
XOpATA yooa Kxeva tev ervywopévav elvecey avOpwrrar, 


5 hoav: érdpyoav? Stein® || ipéves Valckenaer etc.: eipéves ut supra : 


pees AB: ipces Holder: iepées Marc.: ipées ceteri 


éBadOev B || wavras eOayav Ba 


€ aA € “A 
éwuTwy opov om. 8 


AB || 5 2 


9 rovréwy C Mare. z 
citat Plutarch. Mor. 872 || 6vow: Krueger, Stein®: dcoe 
12 drawyvvopéevovs aC: drexxowwurpevovs Marc. || 


7 ovrw pév odros 
8 adéas AB: aAéas Mare. || rods 
10 trav . . tador om. B: 
11 rAatainws 


dwoerrot R (6 ap. Holder: droorot ris paxns éyévovro S ap. Gaisford) : 


dmreorvi coni. Valckenaer || éxaorn Marc. 


érvyevopevwr aC || eivexa z 


7. Teyefyrax. The Tegeatai buried 
their sixteen (c. 70 supra) all together, 
in a separate place, and grave, probably 
next the Lakedaimonians (cp. c. 28 
supra). Pausanias does not notice the 
Tegean grave. 

8. ’AOnvatos had fifty-two slain (c. 70 
supra). One might have expected them 
to have buried t 


eir dead down on the 
Sepia where, presumably, the 


had 
allen (c. 67 supra), but Pausanias i.c. 
ap to 


pears ut the grave in the 
neighbourhood of the Spartan. (Could 
he have made a mistake?) Stein sees 
in Thucydides 2, 84. 5 an intentional 
contradiction of this in Hdt. 
Krtiger proposed to reconcile the two 
by supposing that the Athenian tomb 
at Plataia was a kenotaph; Baehr 
boldly regards Thuoydides as in the 


wrong. 
ve kal Prado This 
formula denotes the left centre of the 
sotably. sily can grave or Priyuadrira 

robably only one grave or Poi: , 
a here indionted, io which those of the 
right centre, who fell in conflict with 
the Thebans, were interred, to the 
number of 600 ; cP. c. 69 supra. That 
figure is not, indeed, convincing. It 
should perhape be taken to represent 
the total losses of the Greeks other than 
the figures for the Lakedaimonians, 
Tegeatai, and Athenians, in fact to 
cover also the loeses of the right centre 


13 Kova Paris, 1636 z || 


to think was not en at al If 
so, then this tumulus is the first of the 
rdgo. described by Pausanias, the noua 
xowwéy for all the Greeks (i.e. the whole 
centre), distinguished from the malo 
ré¢o for the Lakedaimonians and for the 
Athenians. 

10. rév 8 dAdo: sc. "EXAfrwr. 

11. vovras ty Tajo. édévres, 
‘are to be seen at Plataia,’ i.e. in the 
land of Plataia cto 16 eto.). It does 
not follow that Hdt. had seen them 
before writing; indeed, what ensues 
is based on hearsay, or correspondence 
(xvrOdvope:, dxotw); and, if Hdt. had 
been writing from his own personal 
inspection and remembrance, the im- 
perfect tense would have been more 
naturally aol a ity (épalvovro). 

wobrovs 54: a true 3¢ in apodosi ; 
rovrous is better referred to rdgo: than 
to ray &)\\wy, and taken as in virtual 
opposition to xwpara, éxdorovs (the 
several states) being subject of the verb. 
There is still a slight confusion in the 
construction, which is in oratio obliqua, 
the ds in as éyo rwvPdvou notwith- 
standing. 

12. &werrot = dmrovoig. Hesychios 
ives the form dweorts as well as 
weorw, Ionic forms. Cp. evecrs 1. 85. 

vhs paxns, on the 13th. 

18. rév brywwoulver dvexey, ‘for the 
sake of (deceiving) posterity’ ! 


of the Greek army (which Hat. appear 
). 


év pev d+) dvi rdv tdbov joay of ipéves, 5 
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érel nat Aiyuwynréwy dott avroO. Kxadedpevos tados, Tov éyw 
13 axovw Kal Séxa éreat Borepoy peta taidra SenBévtwy trav 
Aiywnytéwy ydcar Kreddnv tiv Adtodixov dvdpa TInaracéa, 


, / ? A 
ampokevov dovra avTay. 


‘As 


5S dpa €@ayay ovs 


vexcpovs ev TTnarainoe of 


"EdAnves, avtixa Bovrevopévosol ogi edoxee orpateverOar emi 





14 riv: rov R(V) 
aC Marc. 


0 
orparevery aC 


14, nal Alywnréev: a icular case 
but an unfortunate one to have selected, 
as upon Hdt.’s own showing the 
Aiginetans, being included in the left 
centre, of dudi Meyapéas re xal Secaclous, 
were at least engaged with the Theban 
cavalry on the 13th. Op. cc. 69, 28 


supra. If they erected subsequently 
& Ceantiph (xGpa xewdy or rdgos xewyéds), 


it might be because their actual dead 
had been interred in the common grave, 
the ‘ Megaro-Phleiasian’ grave, or xowdy 
pia, and they wished, as time went 
on, to commemorate their own separately. 
A similar consideration would account 
for any other kenotaphs on the field. 

obo: not very convincing 
evidence, nor very critically received by 
Hdt. The use of the present is perhaps 
rhetorical, or is he writing in Athens, 
where he would be hearing such things 
said ? . Introduction, § 10. 

15. nat Séxa treo Correpov perd Tada, 
‘as much as ten years subsequently 
after the war’ (xal efiam); 1.e. in 
469 B.c. For pera raéra cp. c. 88 supra. 
(Plutarch de malig. Hati 42= Mor. 878 
paraphrases freox Séxa Sorepow rOv Mndk- 
x@y.) As the dative of time marks a 
point, the date here given must be 
meant to be exact. 

16. Kreddny tov Atro&lkov: only 
mentioned again in Plutarch 7.c. quoting 
this passage. The name Kleades is 
known at Sparta and Argos; the name 
Autodikos only elsewhere at Athens 
(cp. Pape-Benseler sub vv.). As mpé- 
fewos of the Aiginetans this Plataian 
re gue not be a ve ag aed person in 
Athens, whence Hat. directly or in- 
directly ‘heard’ this scandal. Plutarch 
Z.c.-makes one of his bitter points 
against Hdt. @ propos of these keno- 
taphs ; yet, like most of his arguments, 
it is wide of the mark. The ‘trophies 


15 twv om. BPs, Holder 
17 mpdfevov B || dvra C || éwiror z 
|| wAarainu. a: mAarainow R(V) 


16 aAcddnv 
86. 1 & R(V) 
2 Bovropevowi odw C || 


and colossi’ on which the names were 
inscribed were commemorative of the 
war rather than of the ticular battle 
of Plataia (on the 18th); moreover, as 
above shown, there might be kenotaphs 
on the field of battle in honour of 
warriors buried elsewhere. On _ the 
mwpotevia cp. 8. 186, 143. 

86. 1. : if the word is to suggest 
an element of the unexpected, the note 
of admiration may in this case arride 
the place of sepulture, to most even of 
the Greek dead a foreign land; cp. 1. 
80. But what became of the 237,000 
co , more or less, of the enemies, 
with which Hdt. has bestrown the field 
in c. 70 supra: are they covered by this 
notice? In which case the surprise 
ep abrlaa Pounesoylvoust oe WBS 

2. atrixa t Kee : 
here is the record, or the hint, of a 
deliberation, a council, which issues in a 
resolution to ‘visit’ Thebes. Ought the 
record in Plutarch Aristeid. 21 of the 
treaty of Plataia, or the revision of the 
confederate articles and the institution 
of the Eleutheria, to be inserted here ’ 
Grote (iv. 282) seems to date it to ‘‘a 
pe and solemn meeting, held at 

lataia after the victory,” but also 
apparently dates that meeting after the 
surrender of Thebes. Plutarch omits 
the Theban incident altogether, and 
there is no room below for any other 
congress or meeting at Plataia after the 
surrender of Thebes. If, then, the 
reciren| which carried the peephism of 
Aristeides was held at Plataia, it would 
be the meeting here imperfectly reported ; 
but perhaps the psephism of Aristeides, 
if ever carried at all, was carried at a 
congress at the Isthmos, for which room 
may be found in c. 88 infra. Grote 
defends the authenticity of the peephisr: 
of Aristeides, but the story, as told by 
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tas @nBas nai éEavrécwy aitav robs pndicavras, év mpawroice 
dé abrav Tiynyevidny xat ‘Arrayivoy, of dpynyéra ava 
mpwrovs Rorav: jy Sé py éxdiddc1, ph atravioracOa ard Ths 5 


wodtos mpotepoy 4 éFéXwor. 


as 8 ode taitta eéoke, otra 


5 évdexatn juépn ard Tis cupBorHs amixopevoe érodsdpKeov 
@nBaious, Keredovtes exdSdvas tors dvdpas: ov Bovropévev 
5¢ trav @nBaiwv éxdidovar, ryvy tre yav aitav erapvov Kad 


mpocéBadrrov pos TO Tetyos. 


kat ov yap éravovto cwwopevot, 87 


etxootn myépy edeEe roict @nBalowcs Tipnyevidns rade. 

3, 4 avréwy 2 (bis): aoréwy prior. 1. Koen 4 avrwv abesse malit 
van H. || arrarivoy P 5 évav 2 || awd . . e€eAwor om. 8 7 
évdexdtyne C 9 trwv OnBaiwy ‘abesse poterat’ van H. || avréwy z 
10 mpocéBadov S Mare. 87. 1 ccvedpevor B 


Plutarch, is not confirmed by Thucydides 
2. 71, for (a) nothing is there said of the 
renewal or extension of the military 
confederacy ; (5) the privileges accorded 
the Plataians are granted by Pausanias 
at a meeting of the allies in the Agora 
of Plataia. This grant might very well 
have been made at the meeting here 
recorded. Grote hardly showed his 
normal ity in accepting the story of 
the psephism of Aristeides and at the 
same time rejecting the story of the 

uarrel over the Aristeia (which certainly 
ill squares with it !). 

3. Garréav abrav rots pydlcayras. 
If the story told in 7. 132 of the vow in 
the previous year against the medizers 
were true, the resolution now formally 
taken, to demand the extradition of the 
traitors among the Thebans, would 
appear both mild and superfluous: a 
reason the more for doubting the truth 
of that story. But again, this resolution 
recognizes very clearly the existence of 
two parties in Thebes, the medizing 
party being evidently the Equestrians, 
not the Hoplites ; cp. c. 69 supra and 7. 
223. 

The reading doréwy out of adréwy for 
avréy is attractive: a second atréyv 
(sc. Ty pndwedyrwy) comes immediately, 
and there is no proper personal antecedent 
for abrév here. Cp. pp. Crit. 

4. TusnyevBnv: cp. c. 38 supra. 

*Arrayivoy: cp. c. 16 supra. The 
absence of the patronymics in this place 
seems to show that the previous descrip- 
tions of the men are present to the 
anthor’s mind, though there is no express 
reference back to the earlier 


Hdt. writes for a reading public ; and 


all three passages apparently belong to 
the first draft of his Work. - . 
dpxnyétrar dvd mpérovs. The use 
of dvyéd is not easy to parallel, and 
apwrous is awkward after éy rpwrows just 
before, and slightly tautologous with 
dpy-wyéra:, i.e. ryérac dvd xpwrovs, or év 
apiras. The term dpyyéra is a word 
of exceptional dignity applicable to 
(Thue. 6. 8), heroes (A@. rod. 21. 

), kings (Plutarch, Lyk. 6), and founders 
(Pind. Ol. 7. 148); so too Inscripp. 
How comes Hdt. to a ply it to these 
Theban traitors ! Did e get it of 
Thersander? cp. c. 16 supra. It is an 
hapaxlegomenon in Hdt., though the 
verb is used 2. 128. 

6. wpér wor: sc. adrhy. 
The subjunctive without 4» is observable ; 
cp. c. 117 infra, also 7. 8 ob mwpérepor 
watcoua wply } rw re xal rupwow ras 
"AOiwas, co. 98 tnfra ov mpbrepby re 
watcerGa: Tipwpétovres éxelvy rply h dlxas 


3dc:. Cp. also c. 87 just below. 
7. dvSadry fpépp. Is this the 23rd 


or the 24th reckoning continuously ? 
The answer depends on whether dro is 
exclusive or inclusive. It might natur- 
ally be the former; but the deuré 
huepn in co, 84 supra is the day after the 
battle. In any case we have here merely 
another of Hdt.’s weeks, or ‘ten-days’ ; 
ep. c. 8 supra and the next chapter 
here. The 11th da A pans a fresh week. 
, Ce $i etc. 
pia pric @nBalove : the tense 
is strictly imperfect, ‘they made as 
though to besiege—they were for besie- 
ging . .’ OnfSalovs=ras O7fas. 
87. 2. exoory fpépq: probably not 
of the siege, but dwé rijs cupBorjs as Just 
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ndpra tre Soke cd Adyew Kal és 


4 e a 
Katpov, avtixa te érrexnpuxevoyvto mpos Uavoaviny ot GnBatos 





3 otrw: ovre S 


Bowrine B 


7) poovvoe Hees 2 
éwurovs 2 || eis R(V), Holder 


above; it would then be the 10th day 
of the siege, the last day of the ‘ week,’ 
which ins with the llth day just 
above. (It would be the 83rd day 
of the whole journal—if the figures were 
to be treated as quite exact ; cp. cc. 84, 
56, 52, 47, 44, 41, supra.) 

3. otra refers here to what follows 
and=de. Op. Index. 

SBoxras roto. “EAAnos: a formal 
3éyua, repeated from c. 86 above. 

5. vow dv in apodosi is unusual. 

fpéov dvexa, ‘for our sakes,’ or 
‘so far as we are concerned . .’ 
4, Boworly : treated as equivalent 
to rhy yijy adrGy just above. 

6. whko ph dvarAfey, ‘‘dehortative 
conjunctive in 3rd person” (Stein); cp. 
7.107 wh voy obrw yévrras. 

wpéoyxnpa (cp. 4. 167) might be 
appositive to judas but is better under- 
stood as an adverbial accusative, con- 
trasted with dAnéws just below; cp. 
xpbpacw 5. 88, also dpyyy, rédos, etc. 

7. dc 700 Kowod . . ov Te Kows 

re used in different senses, which might 
fe preserved by using our word ‘common- 
wealth.’ For the first sense cp. 7. 144; 
for the second 8. 185. The juristic 
principle here asserted by this oligarchic 
traitor is of considerable interest, viz. 
that the individual citizen cannot be 
held responsible for the common fault, 
the crime or error of the community, 
even though he himself be its author or 
proposer. It is a plausible maxim, 
which easily lends itself to sophistry ; 
its employment shows a considerable 
development of political reflexion. In 


4 mpi } 2 
6 rAé om. S || avarAfoy 2 || e: 7 B: Av B || xpHe- 
(ovres P: ypiovres R(V): xpy(ovres 2 tfavré D 
9 dAnOus Mare, || apets <d@> Krueger, van H. || 
10 ¢d om. Mare. 


5 ypeas mapadore B || 


trewyTrac B 8 ov 


7 fa 


the present case we are not informed 
whether there had been a formal vote of 
dy8pes OnBaia in favour of medism, or 
whether the public medism is treated de 
Sacto; there was at any rate an opposition, 
and an opposition, which, if the Theban 
speaker ap. Thuc. 3. 62. 8 is to be 
trusted, was numerically a majority, 
though impotent. On this ground 
Pausanias 9. 6. 2 acquits the Commons: 
ris 8¢ alrlas ratrys Snuocleg cdlow ob 
péreoriy, Ore ev rais OnBas ddr\vyapxla 
kai otyl % wdrpus wohkirela rypcxatra 
toxvey. He adds that ifthe Persians had 
invaded Hellas in the days of Peisistratos, 
the Athenians would have incurred the 
reproach of medism. The rider is dis- 
putable ; but in any case the Athenians, 
among whom the convenient principle 
of the political scapegoat was only 
too well understood, would have made 
short work of the arguments of a 


nidas. 
9. hater ddnOdeos Sed ‘ because 
they really want to get hold of us ’"—or 


perhaps, ‘if the demand for us is the 
true — of a siege.’ 

¢ dytioylny waptiouey, ‘we will 
give ourselves up to be tried’ (Blakesley) ; 
or rather, to reply to the charge. Ne 
doubt a juristic trial is contemplated ; 
dyridoyly in itself only means ‘contra- 
diction,’ cp. 8. 77, but it comes to be 
used for reply, defence to objections 


or charges, controversy, discussion ; ¢ 
Thue. 1. 81. 4, 1. 78, 1, 2.87.8. On the 


showing of this the surrender 
of the men ahioala have best conditional. 
Cp. next chapter ad f. 
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pndiopod = aidas ovdey elvar peratrious. 


aAXous 
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88. 2 drrarivos Apr.P || é«: éri C 
6 knpyow R: xnptoev Mare. || ereriOcov a: ererd0eov 


ovs aC Mare. 


3 avrov om. B 5 trovs: 


CMarc.: érereiOecav Paris. 1635 2 || SuicacPa: B: cwOyoerGas Cobet, 
van H. (‘nisi forte mavis SiécerOae tHv airinv simileve quid’ idem): da- 
Sicer Gar? Stein’ || 6 8€ os BPz, Stein’, van H.: ws dé 


88. 1. dpodrdynoavy dri robrown. 
The terms upon which (érl) Thebes sur- 
rendered cannot have been confined to 
the extradition of Timagenidas, Attaginos, 
and a few others; the depression of 
Thebes for the next twenty years could 
hardly be accounted for on that hypo- 
thesis, The dodoyla must have in- 
cluded further terms: the break-up of 
the Boiotian confederacy, the ‘autonomy’ 
of the Boiotian cities, the overthrow of 
Theban hegemony, ibly some revision 
of the Theban constitution itself, possibly 
a fine. Nothing exhibits the position 
of affairs during the period so well as 
the coinage of Boiotia; cp. B. Head, 
Coins of Boiotia (1881) pp. 20 ff., Hist. 
Num. (1887) pp. 291 ff., while the occa- 
sion and rationale of the Spartan ex- 
pedition of 457 B.c. (ep. c. 85 supra) 
supplies an argument ¢ contrario. 


8. Tlavoavlys daréivoe: another 
tribute to the magnanimity of the 
Spartan general, unqualified by any 


insinuation of bribery or corruption. In 
thus distinguishing between the guilt 
of various members of one family, and 
refusing to hold the children responsible 
for the father’s crimes, Pausanias exhibits 
an advance upon the good old morality 
of the fable ex hypothesi related by his 
contemporary Leotychidas at Athens 
some ten yearsearlier ; cp. 6.86. Baehr 
extols Pausaniae animum vere sublimem 
ada. .superbia. .alienum. Blakesley 
remarks that Attaginos was at large, 
and therefore formidable, and suspects 
Pausanias of medism already! We may 
be content to note the hint of a growing 
consciousness of individual responsi- 
bility, proper to an age of reflexion and 
liberty. 

4. rovs 8 GdAovs dySpas: the omis- 


sion of their number and names, the 


anomaly of the grammatical construction, 
the violence of the proceeding itself, all 
point to an unresolved problem behind 
this passage. The anacoluthon may be 
softened by referring of pév to of OnBaia, 
but the historical situation is not thereby 
lightened. 

5. 8éxeov dvruoylys re Kupic ew, 
‘were expecting to be put on trial,’ or, 
to be called upon for a defence ; Blakesley 
renders dyr. ‘‘ pleadings on each side.’ 
The re should naturally follow the verb, 
and relates to cal Si} . . dsewolBeray. 
The 2nd perf. wéroda serves as 
‘* present middle” (Veitch, Gk. Verbs 

v. Il. 4. 325 ete. ‘‘rare in Attic 
rose,” Thuc. 2. 42. 4 édrwld& pev 7d 
dares rol Karophdcew émirpéyarres, 

Epypy 8 wepl rod Hon dpwuévou odlow 
atrots dfvodyres weworOévar), and the pl.p. 


as an imperfect. 
6. SuaodDler Ga, : the word has caused 


the commentators trouble; the use of 
the present is anomalous, and there is no 
clear object expressed. For su, 
emendations cp. App. Crit. aehr 
supplies rh» alriyy out of the preceding, 
Le. crimen niis amoliri. 

The verb diwOtecPa is used 4. 102 
(rdy Aapelov orpardy lOupaxly Sidoacat) 
simply asa strengthened form of d0éecPa 
(cp. c. 25 supra), and so in Demosthenes 
21. 124 (ewoduny . . pevdi Adyor cal 
guxopayriay), but also ‘to push through,’ 
to push apart, to break one’s way through, 
as in c. 102 infra Swoduevan yap ra 
vyéppa. Might it not here be used, with- 
out an object, in an absolute way: ‘to 
push their way through,’ ‘to pull 
through’ (as we say), ie. to get off? 
(The anomaly of the present is eased a 
little by referring of uéy to of Onfaio., 
who then believed the men were mak- 
ing their escape by means of bribery.) 
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mapéhaBe, avta Taira trovodwy Ty octpaTuny THY TOY cUp- 


payov atacay amie kal éxeivous 


SrépOerpe. 


dyayov és Kopwvdor 


taita pev ta év Idaraigoe cal OnByot yevopueva. 


"ApraBatos 8& 6 Dapvdxeos pevywor éx UWdataéwr nai 37 


7 THv Tov: Tov Marc. 


tainow V || yevdpeva z 89. 


as wapfiaBe: sc. atrovs, i.e. rods 
dydpas wapadaBur. 

7. atra tabra throvotey, ‘suspecting 
(cp. brovofcayres c. 99 infra) their in- 
tentions,’ or ‘just that very course.’ 

vorpatiy .. dracav dwijxe. 
Pausanias may have disbanded, or dis- 
missed to their homes, from Thebes, the 
Athenians, and perhaps the Aiginetans, 
and one or two other contingents ; but 
it is very unlikely that the rest of the 
allied forces will have been disbanded 
at Thebes, or before reaching the Isthmos. 
There appears to be a tendency in this 
pessage, i.c. in the source followed by 
dt. for the story, to make Pausanias 
himself wholly and solely responsible 
for the execution of (Timagenidas and) 
the anonymous Theban dévowds (was 
Asopodoros, c. 69 supra, among them ? 
was Leontiades, 7. 233%). They are not 
tried by a rtan court (like the 
Plataians for ‘atticism’ in 427 B.c., 
Thuc. 3. 52-68), nor brought before a 
jury of the allies; Pausanias puts them 
to death out of hand. This appears to 
be a very arbitrary proceeding, Just such 
as might be ascribed to him after his 
fall, at a time when various parties 
might be glad to wash their hands, at 
his expense, of anti-Theban conduct. 
Blakesley goes a long step further in 
damning the memory of Pausanias: he 
accepts this story just as it stands, for 
the facts, and suggests, as the explana- 
tion, that Pausanias had been already 
intriguing with the Persians, and ‘‘ put 
the Theban oligarchs to death in order to 
conceal the evidence which they might 
have given against him, had they been 
brought to trial.” But then Blakesley 
(with Ktesias)also believed thatthe battle 
of Plataia took place before the battle of 
Salamis, and was quite a small and 
trifling affair (virtually, indeed, a defeat 
for the Greeks). It is at least ible 
that the Theban prisoners were duly, or 
at least pro forma, put upon their trial 
at the Isthmos, and that this was indeed 
one of the conditions of their surrender 
(Auets Hudas abrods és dyridoylyy mapé- 


persona, the reference to the imm 


9 wAatainie a: rAatainos R: wdAa- 


1 Kai 5 : 


kat 59 kat Marc., Gaisford 


fouev): Pausanias merely executed the 
sentence of the court. 

8. & Kdpwlov=eés riv Kopwitdda, cp. 
ce. 17 supra, probably an inaccuracy for 
és rdw KopwGlwy "IcOuév, cp. 7. 195. 
There was oil a meeting, perhaps 
a final meeting, of the allies, at which 
the awards were made, offerings voted, 
immunities conferred, and the alliance 
perhaps reconstituted; cp. 8. 123 and 
c. 85 supra. 

89. 1. "ApréBafos 8 5 Dapvdxeos. 
This narrative is resumed from c. 66 
supra, Hdt.’s partiality for the patro- 
nymic in the case of ‘ Artabazos son of 
Pharnakes’ is remarkable; he gives it 
in 7. 66, 8. 126, 9. 41, 66, and here, 
five times in all; in fact there are only 
three places, and those all in this Book, 
viz. cc. 58, 70, 77, where the name is 
introduced in anything like a fresh con- 
nexion without it: the first place is in 
a speech by Mardonios; in the other 
two, where the historian writes propri 
jiate 
context is so slight and so obvious (rds 
Bc. pupiddas ras Exww ’AprdBafos Eperye, 
rods pera 'ApraBdtou pevyorras) that the 
introduction of the patronymic would 
have been a stylistic absurdity. There 
may be a polemical purpose in this curious 
iteration: was there another Artabazos 
with whom ‘the son of. Pharnakes’ was 
liable to be confounded? For example, 
the Artabazos who figures in Diodoros 
as successful against the Athenians in 
the Egyptian war (11. 74. 6, 77. 4), and 
again as admiral in the Kyprian war 
(12, 8. 2) and negotiating the ‘ Peace of 
Kallias’ (12. 4. 5); cp. 7. 151 supra. 
Or is not that indeed the very same 
man? Otherwise who or what was his 
father, and his father’s father? The 
name ®apyd«ns has been regarded as a 
variant for apyovxys (or vice versa) ; cp 
Rawlinson, iii.? p. 549. Was the father 
of Artabazos the high-placed hipparch 
who died by a fall from his horse at 
Sardes? cp. 7. 88. The names Phar- 
nakes and Pharnabazos afterwards recur 
in the satrapy of Daskyleion ; cp. 8. 126 
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"AprdBatos yvods Stu, ef eBéder ode wicay Tiv adpOeiny Tdv 5 


2 éyévero B || rapa odeas B 


Marc., Stein! (Ask. V, Gaisford): dvnpirevy CPz 
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supra. Pharnabazos ‘son of Pharnakes,’ 
413-388 B.c. (Thuc. 8. 6. 1), was suc- 
ceeded by Ariobarzanes (Xenoph. Hell. 
5. 1. 28, cp. 1. 4. 7), and he in turn 
by an Artabazos; Krumbholz, op. c. 
p. 78. Another Ariobarzanes ‘son of 
Artabazos’ appears with his father among 
the most loyal followers of the last 
Dareios (cp. Arrian, 3. 21. 4, 23. 7, etc.). 
The names Pharnakes, Pharnabazos, 
Artabazos, Ariobarzanes al] belong, Z/.c., 
apparently to one house, or clan, and 
that, one highly placed and esteemed in 
the Persian Empire (cp. Judeich ap. 
Pauly-Wissowa, sub v.). There is a gap 
in the succession at Daskyleion between 
470 8.0. or thereabouts and 430 B.c. 
Was it filled by ‘Pharnabazos’ the 
father of Pharnakes IJ.? The name 
Pharnabazos does not occur in Hat. 

& ID\aradey. Hdt. has 
been suspected of special relations with 
the family of Artabazos, cp. 8. 126 
supra, but he never represents his retreat 
as anything buta guy}. In that respect, 
unless it be in the softer verb at the 
close of this very chapter, dreréornce, he 
may have done his supposed patron less 
than justice. The ‘flight’ of Artabazos 
from ‘Plataia’ may be little more 
historical than the ‘flight’ of Xerxes 
from Athens. The story, as told in this 
chapter, is full of intrinsic improbabilities. 
The réle assigned to Arta helped 
to explain two awkward facts, awkward 
especially to medizing Greeks afterwards: 
(a) the defeat of Mardonios, and their 
own ; (5) the escape of 40,000 men, who 
might have been stopped, and offered as 
an atonement to the patriotic league. 
The historical element in the quarrels of 
Mardonios and Artabazos is problematic, 
and in view of the licence of Greek 
historiography a critic art be pardoned 
if he suspect at times that Artabazos 
never was on the field of Plataia at 
all. Cp. Appendix VIII. § 5 (19). de 
TTaradey could not mean at most 


3 éreé RV) || fevia a || dvecpwrevy 


4 riatainu a: 


5 €6éXee ABCSV: €G€Aox || 


more than é«x rfs [Aaraldos: cp. c. 16 


xal 84 here=43y: cp. Index. 

2. , ‘far on his way’ by the 
time the Thebans arenderel, or Pau- 
sanias had put an end to them at 
* Korinth.’ 

of Geovarol: the first absurdity, 
for ‘the sons of Aleuas’ had been in the 
camp of Mardonios, cp. c. 58 supra, 
and had probabl supporee the view 
of Artabazos and the Thebans against 
Mardonios; cp. c. 41 supra. In an 
case it is not likely that Artabazos, wi 
some 40,000 Persians, regained Thessaly 
ahead of the Aleuads and the Thessalian 
cavalry; or that on his arrival no news 
of réy év IINaratgor had reached Thessaly. 
It does not really help to interpret of 
Geocanol here as representing a different 
party, an opposing faction or element, 
the bulk of the population, and so on, 
as compared with the Aleuads and 
aristocracy ; there were doubtless in 
Thessaly, as in Phokis, as in Boiotia, 
as in the Peloponnese, as ibly in 
Athens itself (cp. Plutarch, Aristeid. 138), 
two parties, two rival interests on the 
Persian question, but it remains an 
absurdity to attribute to either the 
ignorance here predicated of of Oecaanol, 

3. dri Eclvua exdAcov, ‘invited to a 
banquet,’ cp. c. 16 supra. 

xal, ‘at which they. .’ 
oTpart GAAys: i.e. the 
ssig of Mariewica on their own men); 
cp. 6 ner’ adrol orparés, and abrds Map- 
3érc0s kal 6 orpards atrod just below. 
5. & W&Aa: cp. el derpoea 1. 32. 
wacav Tiv Gdnidny tay dydvey 
elrdtvy: that is unfortunately what no 
one has done, not even Hdt. himself. 
Artabazos least of all could afford to do 
so, if Hdt.’s record of him is true. The 
lural recognizes a number of dyes at 
lataia ; or are they inquiring about the 
previous campaign too? 
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8. otre wpds rots Poxlas enydpeve 
of8fy: i.e. while marching through 
Phokis, as he must have done to get to 
Thessaly. This statement is evidently 
an afterthought (but that hardly con- 
verts ¢fyyépeve into a pluperfect!). It 
is also an absurdity. ere were 1000 
Phokians in the camp of Mardonios, c. 
17 supra ; they would not have allowed 
Artabazos to get such a start of them. 
Had they done so, the remainder of the 
nation at home, on Parnassos, who 
évOcirev dpuwyevor Epepby Te xal Fryow Thy 
te Mapdovlou orparihy xal rods per’ abrod 
édvras ‘EAAjvwy c. 31 supra, would hardly 
have allowed Artabazos free passage, 
much less entertained him, or invited 
his reports! However, to them he held 
his peace; to the Thessalians he told a 
lie. It is, however, also perhaps an 
absurdity to suppose, or imply, that 
there was any force at the disposal of 
the Phokians which could have barred 
the retreat of Artabazos. 

10. & dySpes Geocarol: he talks as 
though he were addressing a public 
meeting. His speech incidentally fur- 
nishes three curious examples of the 
use of xaté (xara rdxos—xard Tt wpipypa 
—kxard wééas). His haste is expressed 
thrice over: éwelyouat’ xara rdxos Adv: 
crovdhy Eyw: he makes little of his 
40,000 companions (pera rayvde). 

11. sche Aol why to Thrace? Why 
not to Makedonia? Why does he 
advertise the Thessalians that his bourne 
is Thrace, instead of specifying his nearer 
objective, unless it be that Artabazos 


had really a special mission in Thrace, 
was, in fact, governor of the province! 
The vague reference to his mission, the 
suppression of his object (xard re wpiyypa), 
is not the least of the absurdities in the 
story; Artabazos would have had the 
sense to lie with more circumstance, if 
lying had been n , or the 
Theasalians would have asked for details. 
But this story presents one of those 
monologues which are all alike suspicious, 
cp. c. 58 supra. 

seems to Py the 
subordination of Artabazos to Mardonios, 
cp. c. 42 supra, and is in so far unfavour- 
able to the son of Pharnakes, who 
indeed, on his own showing, is ‘a slight 
unmeritable man, meet to be sent on 
errands !’ 

12. opty: a pretty ‘ethical’ dative ; 
the announcement that Mardonios with 
his army is close at hand (or at heel) is 
a fresh absurdity: the said commander 
and army after spending the previous 
winter in Thessaly had gone south with 
a manifest object ; the Thessalians would 
have known, or asked, how far that 
object had been accomplished. The 
more, however, the actual numbers of the 
force of Mardonios are reduced, the less 
absurd this item becomes. Per contra, 
this whole anecdote is hardly consistent 
with the view that the army numbered 
about 300,000—except, indeed, so far as 
Hat. throughout operates with myriads 
and millions as though they were 
emancipate from the conditions of space 
and time; cp. 7. 60. 
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rovroyv nab fewilere nal ev 


woveoyres galverOe: ov yap duly és ypdvov taira trotedot 


METApEN HCE.” 


raira 6é elas amjdauve otrovdy THY oTpaTEnV 


Sia @eooarins tre xat Maxedovins i0d ris Opnixns, ds adn- 


Oéms érrevydpuevos, xal Thy pecoyatay Tapvey Tis odod. 


rar 


amuxveeras és Bufdyriov, xaradutrav rob orpatod Tod éwuTod 


14 xat om. Paris. 1635 2 || xat om. C 
17 Opnnns RS)V 


dtréXavve Be 


xat om. Marc. 


14. fewlfere (7. 27) (as ye are enter- 
taining me). 

15. é xpévov = Bcrepov: cp. 3. 72 
Epewor és xpbvov Errat. 

ratra woot, conditional: fy 
roGrov Kal tewslf{nre xal eD mroebvres 
galynobe. rabra wroefo: and ed wovtvres 
(just before) of course are not identical. 
owovby: cp. 1, 11 supra. 

17. Maxedov(ng here appears en route, 
and signalizes another absurdity, for 
absurdity may lie in an assumption, 
and an assumption be made by omission. 
What then of Alexander and the 
Makedonians at this crisis? (Was he 
not, likethe Aleuadai so far,in Artabazos’ 
company %) Demosthenes, 23. 200, says 
that ‘Perdikkas’ king of Makedonia 
destroyed rovs dvaxwpovrras x Tdaraior 
Tra» BapBdpwy and completed ‘the king's’ 
disaster réXecov rdrixnya (rojas) Te 
Baocei, and was given rolurela by the 
Athenians in consequence (ps.-Dem. 
18. 24). Perhaps the only serious 
mistake Demosthenes here makes is in 
calling the Makedonian ‘Perdikkas’; but 
the passage says nothing of Artabazos, 
and might be true even if Alexander 
saw Artabazos and his 40,000 safely 
through Makedonia, and no less true if 
Artabazos had never taken his 40,000 
southwards across the Axios at all ! 

te) Opylxns, ‘straight for 
Thrace,’ cuaitive Po the direction off 
which the movement is estimated. The 
construction is frequent in Homer and 
Hat., 0.g. 4. 89 10d rod “Iorpou, 6. 95 16d 
ro0 re EdAnorévrov xal rijs Opnicys. 
But lOds éwi GercaNnins 5. 64, lOdws éwi 
Tov beseirdehll A 8. st (where the bho 
may perhaps taken in a tempora 
signification). = 

be GAnOdeos drevysuevos re-empha- 
sizes the point humorously: ‘that he 
was in a hurry was true enough.’ 


15 movovvres Mare. 16 


18 perdyeay R || répvov S ||. 


18. Thy peodyarav Trépvey 3500 ; 
i.e. merching not by the coast, but by a 
shorter or more direct route, further 
inland ; cp. 7. 124. It is not clear for 
what portion of the route of Artabazos 
the remark holds good ; doubtless from 
Therme to Akanthos, cp. Z.c. ; but further 
east likewise an inland course may have 
been followed, from Akanthos to Doriskos 
for example; cp. 7. 121. At Doriskos 
(cp. 7. 106) Artabazos would learn that 
the bridges on the Hellespont were 
threatened, or were in fact destroyed, 
op. c. 114 infra (if he did not know it 
already), and that Sestos was bein 
blockaded, if not actually in the hands o 
the Hellenes. To get to Byzantion he 
would therefore give the Hellespont and 
Thrakian Chersonese a wide berth, 
though he might have made for 
Perinthos in the first instance (cp. 7. 25). 
19. dwucvéera: és Bufdvriov. Hat. 
unfortunately does not date the arrival 
of Artabazos at Byzantion, but it must 
have been before the capture of Byzantion 
by Pausanias in 478-7 3.c. (Thuc. 1. 94. 
2), and he had again evacuated it, or we 
should have heard more definitely of his 
having been among those, PaccAéws 
wpoohxovrés Ties kal Evyyere’s of édd\woay 
éy abr (Thue. 1. 128. 5). rg 
rea rs very soon as satrap 0 : 
leiden (Thue. 1. 129). This is, oddly 
enough, the first and only mention of 
Byzantion by Hdt. in these Books; it 
figures more largely in his ‘second 
volume,’ cp. 4. 87, 144, 5. 26, 108, 6. 5, 
26, 88 (probably after he had seen the 
city, op. Hat. I V.-VI. i. xcv.) ; 
it is not mentioned in Bks. 1, 2, 3, an 
accident arising, perhaps, from the 
nature of their contents, or from the 
circumstances of their composition. 
To0 orparod ro} éwurod: this 
force had originally consisted of 60,000 
men, 8. 126; it is reported at 40,000 
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? “a 
20 cuxvors oro @pnixwy xataxoTvévras kat oddv Kal pH 


cvoTayvTas Kal Kapary: 


éx« Bulavriou 8 8&Bn mroloor. 


ovTos pév otTw atrevoornae és tiv Acinv. 
Tis 8 abris ayéons Tis mep ev Wraraujoe ro tpapa éye- 
veto, suvexupnoe yevérOat wad év Muxdry tis ‘lwvins ... . eet 


20 Opynxwv R(S)V || re xaraxorévras Bz, Holder, van H. 21 


Bv(avreiov R 


22 odros S, Stein?, Holder, van H.: ovrws RV: avrés 
90. 1 wrAarainwt a: wrAataino. R(S)V 


2 cvvexijpuce z || <td> €v 


Krueger, van H. || vxdAAq S || lacunam indic. Stein® || érecdn yap BPz, 


Holder 


before the battle of Plataia (Stvayw ovdx 
éAlyny c. 66 supra) without any attempt 
to explain the discrepancy. It is 
presumably still further reduced in this 

, unless, indeed, the 20,000 very 
inadequately accounted for by the opera- 
tions at Olynthos and Poteidaia (8 i.c.) 
cover the total losses of Artabazos during 
his command in Europe. 

20. t9d Opnlxav xaraxoréyras kat’ 
é8év. Hdt. does not charge or honour 
the Makedonians or their king with 
inflicting any losses on Artabazos: that 
was reserved for Attic tradition ; cp. /.¢. 
supra. If Artabazos lost no men in 
Phokis, Thessaly or Makedonia, it 
argues that he had few if any men with 
him while passing through those regions, 
or else that the populations of those 
regions were friendly. Losses in Thrace, 
from actual hostilities of a guerrilla 
kind, from failure of supplies, and from 
exhaustion, his forces may have ex- 
perienced ; but the moderation of this 
record, in contrast with the story of the 
flight of Xerxes in the previous year (8. 
115-117), is observable, and tends to 
discredit the accounts of the annihilation 
of la Grande Armé. Probably the 
experiences of the various forces, in 
various years, during the retreats through 
Thrace, have not been very carefully 
caneues by Greek tradition. 

yp ovordyras kal kapdry: fame 
conflictaios (Baehr; cp. 7. 170 (more 
naturally of a garrison besieged)), et 
laboribus. xdparos (xdpyw), an Homeric 
and poetical word for labour,. and its 
resultant fatigue. 

21. S4By wAolows: he would only 
want one boat for his own crossing ; the 
aa refers to his army; cp. wAoly 

iaBalvew 1. 186. The Persians with 
Xerxes in the previous year, according 
to 8. 117 rgct vnuot d:éBnoay és “ABvdor, 


that of course was on the Hellespont in 
the narrower sense (cp. c. 66 supra), 
which was now closed to Artabazos by the 
Greeks at Sestos. The warships were 
no longer in those waters; but it is 
perhaps curious that Artabazos, with 
£0,000. men, more or less, makes no 
attempt to raise the siege of Sestos ; c. 
118 infra, Hdt. does not specify the 
point opposite Byzantion at which 
Artabazos and his men landed: did 
he not as yet know the geography of 
the Bosporos (4. 85), or is the omission 
simply taken over inadvertently from 
his source? Byzantion must have been 
a notorious place and pager a at any 
and every date possible for Hdt.'s 
composition. Captured by Pausanias in 
478-7 B.c. from the Persians (Thuc. 1. 
94. 2), and from Pausanias by the 
Athenians (ib. 1. 131. 1) a year or two 
later (cp. Busolt, 111. i. 96), when the 
city became a contributing member of 
the Athenian Alliance, with the high 
assessment of fifteen talents (normal 
uota 1600 Dr. or upwards; cp. Hill's 
ources 0. ii., C.I.A. i. passim), Hdt. 
may have visited the city after the 
thirty years’ truce (cp. Hat. IV.-VI. i. 
pp. xciii., xcv.), and probably long 
after the composition of this passage : 
the fruits of that visit are to be seen 
at large in The Scythian Logos (4. 1-144). 

90. 1. rhe St airis fpépys. On this 

synchronism cp. cc. 100, 101 énfra. 

vo tpGpa;: just as in 5. 121, 6. 
182. The relative ris may be in the 
same construction as 7uépns : the genitive 
of time is a partitive genitive; ‘in the 
course of the same day’ (Madvig, § 66). 
Cp. c. 94. 12 infra, and Index. 

2. cvvextonce : the verb is 
used with an expressed subject, 8. 87. 
The construction 1s obviously incomplete ; 
ep. App. Orit. 
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yap 8 & ty And xaréato of “EXXnves of ev riot vqvol 
dua Aevruyléy te Aaxedarpovip amixopevor, HAOov ods dryyedot 
dé Xdpou Adurwv te @pacrveréos xal ’A@nvarydpns ’Apye- 5 
atpatibew xal “Hynciotpatos ‘Apuotayopew, meupbévres ward 
Lapiov AdOpy tov re Tepcéwv Kal roo tupdvvov Beoprjoropos 


tod ‘Avdpodduavros, Tov xatréornoay 


Ilépoa:. 
by - yd 
3 xaQéato B: éxaréaro z 


Geopvytopos B (vy supersc. V) 
Ask. 


3. &v rq Afte utd. The record of 
the naval operations, treated throughout 
as absolutely independent of the land- 
campaign in central Greece, is resumed 
from 8. 182. Kardaro here can hardly 
refer to agile Cote (pace Stein), for 
the advance to Delos is expressly dated 
after the advent of spring, 8. 131, 132. 
No doubt the expression é 77 Zduyp 
xarnuéroe 8. 130 is used of a portion of 
the Persian fleet wintering in Samos; 
but the winter there does not turn on 
the word xdrnua: but on the context. 
The word suggests (relative) inactivity, 
as in a siege, or blockade; op. Thuc. 
4, 124, 4 6 Ilepdixxas éBovdero wpoévac 
drt ras ’AppaBalov xwuas cal ph xabfjobac 
(cp. dyrexadéf{ovro 1b. 2); id. 2. 20. 3 
wetpay éroetro wept ras ’Axapyds xal%- 
pevos el éwetlacw (of Archidamos in 
summer!) ; 2. 101. 2 xa@nyuévov 8 abrod 
wept rods xwpous rovrous (of Sitalkes, in 
winter, certainly, but not in winter- 
quarters !). 

4, AevruylfSy ro Aaxcdapovl: the 
addition appears both superfluous and 
bald after the full pedigree, 8. 131. 
Leotychidas’ father’s name was hae 
not familiar to foreigners; Hdt. may 
have taken over the title from his 


ah ard 
t 
contrasts with the Chian embassy de- 
scribed 8. 182. It consists of only three 
men (instead of six), but they have an 
indubitable commission (reugOdvres brd 
Lapulwy), and they not merely invoke 
the navarch to liberate Ionia but bring 
assurances of an Jonian revolt from the 
Persians. In both cases there is the 
same connexion between the fyrannis 
and the Persian supremacy ; Strattis of 
Chios, Theomestor of Samos, are alike 
immersed in medism. 


v: this embassy 


Lduouv tupavvoy oi 


érehOovroyv Se chéwov érh rods orparnyols édeye 


5 re 6B || Opacvndéovs a Mare.: Opace- 
KAéovs C: Opacv«Ajos z || dpxurtparisew B 


7 Ocopnropos A, Ask.: 


8 rvpavvov odpov B || of Tlépoa: om. 


5. Adpreov . . @pacvxdéos. Of this 
tig pid nothing more is re- 
corded. The name is a common one; 
Hdt. mentions an Athenian c. 21 supra, 
an Aiginetan c. 78 supra—three in this 
Book! Cp. notes ad li.c. Thrasykles 
of Samos only figures here. The best 
known besrer of the name is an 
Athenian ; cp. Thuc. 5. 19. 2, 24. 1, 8. 
15. 1, 17. 8, 19, 2. 

"AOnvaydpns “ApxertparSeo. The 
Samian Athenagoras is merely a name. 
Thucydides mentions two others, name- 
sakes—a prominent Syracusan, 6. 35; 
a Rhodian, 8. 6. ‘Archestratides’ is 
less common a name than Archestratos 
(which it implies), but appears at Athens 


(0-8 the Archon 577-6 B.c.). 
. ‘Hyn ’Apvorraydpen. 
Hegesistratos proves the ring-leader and 


bird of good omen. He is one of three 
men of the name mentioned by Hat. ; 
cp. cc. 37-41 supra (the Telliad) and 5. 
94 (a son of Peisistratos). This name 
comes very near the preceding (Arche- 
stratides), and the patronym ‘Aristagoras’ 
is not very different in sense from 
Athenagoras (perhaps the two pairs 
were related?) but of more frequent 
occurrence. Hdt. alone mentions four 
men of the name: (1) the tyrant of 
Kyme 4. 188, 5. 37; (2) the tyrant of 
Kyzikos 4. 188 ; (8) the tyrant of Miletos 
5. 30, etc. etc. ; (4) the Samian here, of 
whom nothing more is known. 

7. Beoptoropos tol *AvbpoSdpnavros : 
cp. 8. 85 supra; he had not enjoyed the 
tyranny very long! The absence of 
any express reference back to the 
previous e is observable; the 
sources are probably different here and 
there. (The article is hardly referential.) 

9. braACdvrav . . érl robs otpary- 
yots. éxépxec@a:, ‘to come forward for 
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10 ‘Hynototpatos toi\Na Kal mavtoia, os jv podvoy wvrrar 
avtovs of “Iwves arrocrncovras amo Ilepoéwy, cat as of 
A 3 ¢€ 4 e > 
BdpBapoc ov srropevéovor’ fy 88 xal dpa wvropelvwct, ovK 
éréony aypnv toavtny ebpely Ay avrous: Oeots te Kowvous 
9 9 \ es v @ 3 
dvaxadéwy mpoétpare autos prcacOa avdpas “EdAnvas éx 


15 SovAocUvns Kal dirapivas Tov BapBapov. 


evarerés Te avuToiws 


éfn taira yivecOary tds Te yap véas a’Tav Kaxas wey 


12 trovéovew C || apa AB || ovKx vropevéovor C 
16 vas avréwy z || tAwev van H. 


14 mwpoérpere(v) libri 


the purpose of speaking,’ ‘to address’ ; 
cp. c. 7 cit e scene here is laid in 
the Synedrion of Strategoi, over which 
Leotychidas is presiding at Delos, as 
Eurybiades at Salamis in the previous 
year; cp. 8. 49 supra. 

10. wavrota does not seem to be very 

complimentary to the of Hege- 
sistratos ; cp. 7. 10 supra. The report 
imitates the ‘ variousness,’ for it is made 
up of (1) a double conditional assertion, 
(a) positive and (b) negative, each limb 
constructed with ws and indicative (fut. ) 
but nevertheless in the sta ha (avrovs 
not vudéas); (2) a conditional, in strict 
oratio obliqua, i.e. accus, and infinitive ; 
(3) a narrative report (dvaxadéwy wpod- 
Tpawe xrd.) which again indireotly re- 
produces the speaker ; (4) a resumption 
of the oratio obliqua with &py (the recta 
might well have been introduced here !) 
in (a) a simple assertion of fact, or 
opinion, (5) a rather complex conditional 
sentence, with the idiomatic subject of 
the apodosis in the nominative (atrol re 
xTA. ). 
11. of “Ieves dwoorfoovra:: if the 
will merely show themselves at Samos 
‘the Ionians will revolt’—the speaker 
could hardly, perhaps, answer for more 
than his own island. Was this promise 
kept? Cp. c. 99 i/ra. 

ol Bapfapos obk tnropaviover:: the 
Persian fleet is at Samos 8. 130 supra. 
This prediction proved correct, c. 96 
infra. The alternative proposed is the 
seizure of the king's fleet in the Samian 
harbour; that would be a ‘haul,’ the 
like of which they could never make 


12. dpa: a particle suggesting surprise, 
improbability, ete.; op. 8. 185 supra, 
nie. hye lly the chase, th 

138. v is erally the chase, the 
hanting, <0. 178, absolutely, 3. 129 
Onp&ry, 2. 70 Aypat woddal xal warrota:, 
‘many various ways of catching’ (rap 


13 av om. B 


xpoxodetiwv). Here, not the hunting 
but the ‘quarry,’ not the chase but the 
‘catch,’ a usage originally perhaps poetic ° 
(e.g. arta Eumen. 148, Sophokl. 42. 
64, Eurip. Fr. 521), literally of a draught 
of fishes, Hv. Luc. 5. 9. 

Oeobs re xowwods dvaxahioy. On 
the xowol 0. op. 8. 144 supra. draxahey 
in Aischyl. Pers. 621 ia to call up the 
dead; here rather, to call up to, ‘to 
invoke,’ the immortals ; ep. Soph. 0.X. 
dvaxahoGuar Evppdyous eAOeiy Oeods. Cp. 
5. 983 rods adrovs éwixadécas Oeots. Or, 
perhaps, ‘recalling’ (to the minds of 
the hearers), appealing to . . (Cp. the 
description of Chryses imploring Apollo, 
Plat. Rep. 8944 rds re éwuvuplas rov 
Beot cra ) iz 

14, wre : sc. rods “E)- 
Anvas. The verb is used more curiously 
in 1.31. In Aristot. HA. N. 3.5. 7= 
1118 B it is used in contrast to cwhtew. 
With this passage cp. Thuc. 8 68. 3 
atray ray Zaulwy wpourpéyarro rods 
Swarwrdrovs Gore wepaoOa pera opiw 
OdryapxnOivar, 5. 16. 3 xpbew dé srpo- 
tpéyat rovs Aaxedaipovlous pev-yovra abrév 
. . karayaye. Thuc., as it happens, 
like Hdt., uses the word twice only, 
once in the act., once in the mid. voice. 

GvGpas “EA. tx Sowdo- 
oévys: the speech of Hegesistratos has 
a curious resemblance to the s 
of Aristagoras at Sparta in 498 Bo., 
5. 49, given in oratio recta. Did Hegesi- 
stratos consciously reproduce Aristagoras? 
Or does the similarity of the two situa- 
tions explain the coincidence? Or did 
Hdt. mould the one on the 
other, that one, perhaps, on this! 

15. ebwerls. Is this word used 
adverbially, or must elya be supplied t 
The proper adverb is found 8. 68. 18 
a“ e al., the substantive construction 

16. abréy: ac. rd» BapBdpwr. 

kaxdég wiéav, ‘were ill-found for 
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Kai ovx aftopdyous xelvoict elvar. atroi te, el Te wromred- 
\ 4 ? ¢ 9 > “ 
ovat pm Sodrp adtovs mpodyouy, Erowpo. elvar ev THO vnvol 
thot exelvov adryopevor Spympoe elvar. as Se words Fy 91 
Mocdpevos [0 fFelvos] o dpsos, elpero Aevruytdns, elre 
xdmSovos elvexey Oérwv aubécOar elite wal Kata ouvTyiny 
Oeod srovedytos, “am Feive Xdyse, th tor Td odbvopa;” 8 88 
elare “‘Hynoiatpatos. 8 8 twapmrdoas tov éridottrov AOyor, 5 
wv @ e e , 66 o \ 
et teva Spynto rAéyew o “Heynoiorparos, elare “ Sexopat tov 
? \ \ € 4 ® Ca) \ € «a , 
otwvoy tov ‘Hynototpdtou, ® fFelve Sdyre. ov Se yiv trotee 
Sxws avrTos re Sovs mlorw adrowdevoea xat of ow aot 
éovres olde, 4 pev Yapiouvs Hyiv mpoOvpous écecOar cup- 


18 mpoaydyovev B || érotuoe CP Mare.z || €v toe vyvol ante érotpor z 
19 xeivwy a 91. 2 6 £etvos 6 Zdpcos del. Gomperz, Holder : 6 £eivos 
tantum Stein®: 6 ante Zducos om. CP || ypero C || 6 Acv(Aew R)rvyidns B 


3 KApSdvos z: KAenddvos Merzdorf || efvexa RS || xat om. B 


4 Geov 


aocevvros del. Gomperz, Holder {| 7d om. 8, Holder || dvoyza van H. 5 


Udaprdcas a 
7 Tov HynoioTparoy B: 
8 amromrAdoeas van H. 


sea’; cp. 8. 42 supra, referring as much 
to the crews as to the hulls, 

17. welvowr: sc. Trois “ENAnot. 

avrol ve: in oratio recta the 
sentence would run: adrol re, ef ri 
Urowretere ph Sdr\p vyéas mpodywper, 
Erowpos dopey ey THO vnvol TZot duerépyocr 
dyopevor Sunpor elvac. 

18. 8éA@m: cp. 8. 140 supra. 

91. 1. wodAds: cp. 7. 158 supra. 

3. wAnSdévos elvexey: i.e. for the sake 
of getting an omen from it; cp. c. 101 
infra, and 5. 72. «xdnddr is no ordinary 
sound, or rumour, but a significant, a 
portentous voice. The king was surely 
acquainted with the name of the orator 
ad ey Council, before the 
speaking ; 

Kara ouvrux(ny God stovebvros : 
tixn, ovrruxin, are beyond direct haman 
control or agency, but not independent 
of the divine agency, cp. ely roxy 4. 8, 
not substantially different from 6. répmry 
4. 152; cp. also 5. 92, where the rvy7 is 
clearly providential. 

5. 8 & KTd.: cp. 5. 50 8 
be bxaprdcas tov éxl\orwov Adyov Tay 6 
"Aporayépns punto (sic) Aéyew : one or 
other is a copy—probably that 
of this? cp. c. 90 supra. 


6. Sékopar tov olwvdy. If ddxecOa: in 


6 dSpunro SV, Gaisford, Stein?, Holder, van H.: dpynro 
del. Valckenaer, Holder, wan H.: 
9 pny Bz || rpoPipus z 


non male 


itself meant to accept as ominous, then 
rdv olwvdy here would be de trop; cp. 8. 
115 su olwvés is also once used in 
Thucydides, 6. 27. 3 rod re yap Exwxdov 
olwwds édéxec elyas err. Op. Il. 12. 248 eds 
olwvds Eptcros dutverOar wepl wdrpys. 
Blakesley well cites the parallel anecdote 
of L. Paullus, quum et, bellum ut cum 
rege Perse gereret, obtigisset. He came 
home that phar 3 to find his little 
daughter in the depths. ‘‘ Quid est,” 
inguit, ‘‘mea Tertia? quid tristis es?” 
‘* Mi pater (inquit), Persa periit.” Tum 
tlle arctius puellam complexus “‘ Accipio,” 
ingutt, ‘‘mea filia, omen”: erat autem 
mortuus catellus eo nomine. Cicero de 
Divin. 1. 46. 

7. o0 St fpty «rr., ‘but do thou, 
prithee, contrive, before you sail away, to 
pledge yourselves . .’ The apparent is 
not the real predicate; the position of 
atrés re . . wlori secures the phrase 
predicative force; the words kal ol civ 
col ddvres otSe is hardly in construction. 

9. 4 pev Zaplous . . cuppdyous: the 
formula 4 wév (# phy, # udy, all three 
Homeric), of oath-taking, occurs generally 
in oratio recta, but also, as here, in 
obliqua, after verbs of swearing, eto. 
(wlorw Sots), cp. 4. 154, 5. 98. The 
Samians alone are here nominated : 
what of the ‘ Ionians’ c. 90 supra? 
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TavTad Te Ga myopeve nat To Epyov ampoaiye: 


aitixa yap of Ydysou wlorw re xa Spxia érrovedvTo cup- 


paxins mépt mpos rods "EXAqvas. 


rabta && wowmmoarvtes ot 


pev airérdcov: [peta ohéwv yap éexéreve mréew rov “Hynai- 


5 OTpaToy, obwvay 


To otvoua ‘rovevpevos'] ot 


de “EAAnves 


eriaxovtes TauTnv Thy hueonv rH boTepain éxaddsepéovro, 
pavrevopévov ads Anupovov tod Evnyiov avdpds ’ArrodAwvejren, 


93 ’ArroArwvins Se ris ey TH ‘lovip Kod. 


92. 1 mponyey B 


ToUTOU Tov TaTépa 


3 rovs om. C Mare. |] of pev: an ‘ot péy Sv08’ 


Bekker, van H.: (of pév Stein!®: of pév GAA coni. Stein?) 4 


drerAwov van H. || pera. . 


pevous R(S)V || Sytodovou C 


movevpevos secl, Stein® || pera odewy PR | 

, , ¢ s : 
moveeey 2: mAwev van H. || rdv ‘Hynoiorparov om. 8 
8 iwvixo B 


7 pavrevo- 
93. 1 incipit verbis 


of S¢ “EAAnves supra, Stein?, Holder, van H. || rovrov: rod B, Holder 


92. 1. radr& te Gpa xrr.: for the 
parataxis cp. 8. 5, c. 98 supra, and 8. 
185 rabra elwe xal dua bros re xal Epyov 
éxrolee—a still more forcible parataxis. 
apoofye, sc. Tobros, or TH bret, 

2. abrixa ydp of Lapin «rr. If 
authentic, and true, this statement is of 
high historical importance as (a) dating 
the admission of the Samians, and of 
the Samians alone, into the Hellenic 
7 Agente before the battle of Mykale ; 
(5) representing the matriculation into 
the Symmachy as effected by the king- 
navarch, without reference to any 
further authority (except perhaps the 
Synedrion of admirals). The exact 
scope of the Symmachy is not here 
defined, but it could hardly be one 
restricted in its object to the liberation 
of Samos from the Persians and the 
tyrant; it appears to be the general 
alliance, rpds rév Ilépony (7. 145) or emi 
rg M7jdw Thuc. 1. 102. 4. Or did they 
only bind themselves, cuppaxlns wém, to 
become full members of the Symmachy 
as soon as they were free? Cp. c. 106 


infra. 

3. of pay. . 1ro The end of this 
chapter at least looks very unsatisfactory. 
ot »év as it stands covers all the Samians, 
and if Hegesistratos is to be detained, 
and the last sentence is to be retained, 
ot xév must be amended, or supplemented, 
but the detention of Hegesistratos is 
inconsistent with the permission or 
command above rolee Saws dror\etceat. 
If rdyv olwvdy is retained in c. 91, olwvdr 
7d obvoua woredpuevos here is intolerable. 
Cp. App. Crit. 

6. éruxévres. Why this pause! 


(8. 28, 66, 118, c. 49 supra, e ail.). 
Mardonios had doubtless evacuated 
Attica by this time; the fleet was pre- 
sumably in communication with the 
army in Attica, or in Boiotia. They 
obtained favourable omens for proceeding 
no doubt at the right strategic point. 

ratryy riv i : the acc. of 
duration of time; Madvig, § 30. rq 
torepaly, the dat. of point of time, 1d. 
§ 45. Pa aia init. and Index. 

K : a strong imperfect ; 
for the word cp. 7. 184 ished sarrees. 
pévov, as in c. 36 supra. 

7. Anpévov tod Evtnviov. The 
name ‘Deiphonos’ apparently occurs 
only in this passage; like other and 
commoner compounds of dios (8dos, 
ddis) it has a distinctly archaic ring 
(well suited to a seer). Edhrios—also 
unique as a personal name—is apparent! 
the adj. of Ednvos, a river, or river-god, 
of Aitolia: Hesiod, Theog. 345; Thucyd. 
2. 88. 3, etc. Its other (and earlier ?) 
name was Avxépuas, cp. -Plutarch 
Mor. 1011 (ed. Didot, v. 86). It ia the 
central river of ‘old’ Aitolia, and 
Kalydon was on its bank; Strabo 451 
describes its course ; its modern name is 
Phidari (Baedeker, Greece, p. 29), and it 
oe wee arrgietas i. 

8. ’ Aol rhs tv re "lovla 
xédrp, Steph. Bys. enumerates 25 cities 
of this name, some of them duplicates 
(Rawlinson). Hiilsen ap. Pauly-Wissowa 
ii. 112 ff. enumerates $2 cities, islands, 
castles or places, which bore the name 
at one time or other. This observation 
concerns rather the popularity of Apollon 
than the matter in hand. The two 
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xatékaBe Evnuov mpiypa toovde. éote ev tH ‘AtroAXavin 
Tavryn ipa ydiov mpofara, Ta Tas pev juépas BooKxerar wapa 


2 Evyvov: ‘nonne melius abest ?’ Kallenberg: secl. Holder: Evjvioyv 


xaréAaPe transp. Stein? 3 Ta: 


chief foundations were undoubtedly 
Apollonia on the Euxine (4. 90, 93 
supra), and the one here in question. 
It was south of Epidamnos (ep. Thue. 1. 
26. 2), in proximity to the river Aous 
(see below). Strabo 816 é¢’ @ ’AwoAAwrla 
wodts etvopwrdrn xriopa Kopwdiwv xat 
Kopxvpalwy (Kopxvpalwy re xal KopwAlwy 
arlots Skymnos, 440), ro? worapod pév 
aréyovea cradiouvs déxa ris Oaddrrys Se 
éffxoyra, Thauc. 7.c. makes it simpl 
a Korinthian foundation (cp. Platarch 
Mor, 552 ¥, who puts the foundation in 
the reign of Periander, i.e. before 585 8.0. 
The Olympian dedication (Pausan. 5. 
22. 3) made Phoibos himself the founder. 
The coinage (silver, of five periods, but 
not going back before the fourth century 
B.0., cp. B. Head, Hist. Num. p. 265) 
well illustrates the importance of 
Apollonia, oe eager in the Roman 
period, when the city was one of the W. 
termini of the Egnatian way, Dyrrachium 
(Epidamnos) being the other, Strabo 
322. It played a considerable part in 
the civil war (cp. Caesar, B. C. 8. 1, 
Cicero, Phil. 11. 26); at Apollonia in 44 
B.c. Octavius received the news of his 
uncle’s death, and started to recover his 
inheritance and to refound the Empire. 
dy te “Iovlp xéd\wy: the usual 
designation of this Apollonia, e.g. 
Pausanias 5. 22. 3 'Awo\Awmiarar ol ev 
re ‘Iovlg: cp. Aelian, V. H. 18. 16. 
Strabo 424 has 4 wpis "Exiddyoy, Steph. 
B. iar’ ’Exldauvor, Cp. Thue. 1. 24. 1 
"Erldaurds dort works dv Setid dowdéorre és 
Tov 'Iévcop xbdd\wrov: wpocoxotco: 8 abrhy 
Tavrdyrioe §=BdpBapo, "TAdupexdv €Ovos. 
On the Ionian gulf cp. 7. 20 supra (6 ’I. 
wévros). Strabo 316 ad /. places 4 dpxh 
rob oréparos rob ‘lovlov xbArov xal rod 
"Adplov at the Keraunian mountains 
south of Apollonia and of Panormos, 
the port of Orikon; the ‘mouth’ is 
common to the ‘Ionian’ and ‘ Adrian,’ 
the difference being that, properly speak- 
ing, the inner part of the sea is the 
‘ Adrian,’ and the outer, or lower, the 
‘Ionian’ (cp. 4. 33, 5. 9, 1. 163). 
98. 2. xar&afPe: cp. cc. 60 supra, 
104 infra, ra xaradaBdrra c. 49 supra. 
3. fdlov «wpéBara. ‘ Phoibos’ 
himself was their founder (cp. Pausan. 
VOL. I PT. i 


aB 


5. 22. 3), the city bore the Apolline 
name, the fusion of PoiBos ’Aré\Awy 
with “HXos is therefore a fait accompli 
in Apollonia ; and this perhaps is the 
oldest evidence of the amalgamation, in 
cult and myth. The wpéfara here are 
apparently sheep, or goats (cp. 7a 
hewrda ray wpoBdruw 8. 187 supra), as 
they are raided by wolves. The animals 
associated with Helios are chariot-horses 
(wd 3° Apoeves trwo., Hom. Hymn. 31. 
14), and, still earlier, oxen and sheep 
(Od. 12. 127 ff. "HeAloo Bbes Kal tgia 
bijka, érra Body dyé\a, rboa 8 oldy 
wwea xadd, 50 in each herd, or flock, 
350 in all, tended by the nymphs, 
Phaethusaand Lampetie, day and night !). 
Apollon is almost certainly in origin a 
truly pastoral deity (and, especially as 
Avxos, Adxeos, Auxdepyos, the guardian 
of the sheep; as also Kdpvews, Néuos, 
"Aptoraios, etc.). 

Bécxera:: middle, pascuntur (the 
active 6. 39, also 1. 44, in quasi-meta- 
phorical sense). Cp. Hom. Hymn. ad 
Apoll, 412 f. Talvapow Oa re pijra 
Babirpxa Bdoxeras alel 'Hedloto dvaxros. 

[<Xéva>] worapéy. “There 
can be no doubt that the river intended 
is the Aous, or Vtosa, which flows from 
the central of Pindus, called Lacmon 
by the ancients (Hecat. Fr. 72, Soph. 
ap. Strab, vi. 391), and empties itself 
into the Adriatic a little south of the 
site of ere (Rawlinson). Xdéva 
is restored by Stein from the Canons of 
Theognostos 794 (cp. Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. ii. (185) p. 181 Xwv, Xwvds, dvoua 
worazod é€£ of xal 7 “Hwepos Xwvla 
wapd ‘Hpodérw). But it is Xwvla, not 
Xd», which this age records for Hdt. 
The Epeirote ‘Chonia’ no doubt repre- 
sents ‘Chaonia,’ which got its name from 
the Xdoves (cp. Thuc. 2. 68. 9, 80. 1, 5, 
81. 8-6), and not from a river Xdv, for 
whose real existence the Canons of 
Theognosetos are not evidence. If such 
a, river anywhere existed, it would gl 
be in South Italy, where the ‘Chaones’ 
reappear as ‘Chones,’ cp. note to 7. 170. 
18 supra. The grammarian is wrong in 
etting Hdt. as authority for ‘Chonia’; 
and he has apparently invented ‘Chon’ 
to account for Chonia. 


2F 
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[<Xd@va>] otapov, 85 ex Adxpovos Speos pier Sed Tis 
5 Amoddwvins [ywpns] és Odraccay tap "“Oprxov Aupéva, Tas 
5¢ vixras apaipnpévoe avdpes of wrovTm Te Kal yével Soxipo- 
Tato. TaY aoTdy, ovTro. puvAdocover ewavToy Exagtos* repli 
moddov yap 51 trovebytas “AmroANwuirat ta mpdBara Taira 
éx Qeorporlov tivos: év Se dvtpm avrtifovras amo ris Todos 
10 éxds. GvOa 81 tore o Evnyos obros dpaipnpévos épvracce. 
Kai KOTe @UTOU KaTaxoimnoavTos puAaKHY TapeNMovTes AVKOL 


és 7d dytpov Suepberpay trav mpoRdrwv ws éEnxovra, 8 &€ 
os éryice, elye aovyn nal eppate ovdevi, ey vop Exyav 


4 Xwva e Theognosti canon. 794 inser. Stein, Holder, van H.: cancellos 
posui || Aaxudvos B: Adxpwvos 2, van H. || ovpeos CPMarce.2, van H. 
5 “AroAAwvinridos Valla (per apolloniatem agrum) || xwpns om. Marc.: secl 


Stein? || wpsxov Marc.: awpnxov R 
Apr.: éxaocros C 
Cobet, van H. 


8 yap: te B || & om. C Mare. 
10 ddatpnpévos R(S)V 


7 éxaoTov 
9 ard del 


11 Karaxowsioarros 


6 dvatpnpevor C 


primo scr. sed statim correct. S(Gaisford)V, Reiske, Holder, van H. || rv 


dvAaxjv BPz, Holder, van H. 
éroinrey S || Edbpate(v) B || Evin S 


4. Adxpovos Speos: Steph. B. sud 
v. Adxyuwy, &xpa rod Ilv8ou BSpous, ¢& 
Hs 6 “Ivaxos xal Alas pet worapés’ ws 
‘Exaratos évy mpwry. Strabo 271, 316 
(quoting Hekataios) gives the form 
Adxpos: rdv 3&8 “Awov Alayra Kare 
‘Exaratos xal gnow dwd rot adrof rérov 
rod wepl Adxpov, paddov 8 rol abrod 
puxod, réy re “Ivaxov pe» els “Apyos 
apds vbrow kal roy Alayra xpds éowépary 
cal wpds Tov ’Adplay. 

Sua ris “ArodAwviys: the name 
of the city for the country; cp. és 
"AOiwas=és 'Arrixhy c. 17 supra, és 
O7Bas, tbid. etc. 

5. wap “Opixov Auséva. Steph. Byz. 
sub v, ‘Exaratos \iuséva xadei rijis Haelpov 
Thy (sic) 'Qpixdy, ev ry Edpwry’ pera 
dé BovOpwrds wéns, perd 82 'Opixds 
pty. Orikos, or Oricum (so with the 
Latins, e.g. Caesar B. C. 8 passim), now 
is Kricho; no stream rising on Lakmon 
flows out anywhere near it. The geo- 
graphy of Hat. is at fault, and probably 
at second hand ; this age, though it 
deals with the West, 1s probably not a 
result of his own western voyage, but 
belongs to the first draft of the Book. 

6. ronptvo. GvGpes: cp. 7. 118 
supra, 

ol whotrp te Kal yévet Sonxt- 
peéraro: cp. Aristot. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 5= 
12908 éy Awod\wrla rR &y TH 'Iovly 


13 érnjwe ABC: érnoay Marc: 


. & Tais Tisais foav of ciaddpopres 


kar’ edyéveay xal mwpGro xaraoxérres 
<rThy droklay> drlyo Svres woAdGr. 


7. a . . wovevras: cp. 
6. 104, 7. 181, 8. 40 supra. 
9. & vwés, ‘in conse- 


quence of a certain prophetic (or divine) 
utterance ’—é¢x is here rather causal than 
temporal. QOeorpérvor is an Homeric 
word, much used by Hat. for an oracular 
response; 80 Qeowpéros is with him 
always used for ‘consultants’ of an 
oracle. Just below the Apolloniates are 
found consulting both at Dodona and at 
Delphi. 
Gmwd . . éxds: op. 3. 41 ws 38 dad 
Ths vhoouv éxas éyévero . . 

10. rére: the time above referred to 
in xaré\aBe xrpiryua rodbrde. 

11. karakowusfjoavros guiachy: the 
accusative may be of temporal duration, 
or, more generally, of limitation; the 
verb is used in a transitive sense 8. 134 


supra. 
mwaperGdvres Abxor és +d Avrpoyr. 
Evenios was asleep outside, and the 
wolves got past him into the cave; cp 
8. 72 duels 52 tore dudaxds ras Kxare- 
orewoas éovcas obdéy yadewds wapeNOerr : 
cp. 8.77. Here one might have expected 
bs he at 
13. toe, ‘when he perceived 
(it).” The verb occura in a still more 
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ayricatracrncey adda mpidpevos. Kal ob yap Edrabe Tors 
"ArrodXNwvinTas TadTa yevopeva, GAN os ervOovTo, brrayayovTes 15 
puv oro Sixaorhpiov Kxatéxpwav, os THY hvdaKny KaTaKoLp- 
cavra, THS Apws orepnOfjvar. érelre 58 Tov Evxyoy 
éferipiwoar, aitixa peta tadra ore mpoBatd odt érixre 
vd A e , / , 

otre yj pepe opolws xaprov. mpopayvta Sé oft & te 
Awédervy wal dy Acrdoiot eyivero, éreire érretp@rwv [rods 20 





15 ywopeva B || dAXN as: ws 5¢S: dAAd xws? Stein!? || trdyovres B 
16 dd: eis ro Paris.1635: és 7d z || xaréxpevay om. B || xataxotpioavra R, 
Reiske, Holder, van H.: sed verba ws... xataxotuicavra susp. habet van H. 
18 ra rpdBara S 19 xapirdv om, 8, Holder || rpédavra: rpdBara B 
20 éyévero B || ereire Reiske: Greera || ereira . . Eppafov del. Krueger: 
Tous mpogyras et of 5¢ avroior éppafov del. Stein, Holder, van H. || ére- 


puwrevv Marc. Gaisford, Stein}: érnpwrevy CP: érepwrevy 


generalized sense in 8. 29 éwafovres 
cdnplwy, ‘sensible of steel.’ 
axe ovyg, ‘kept quiet,’ silent, 
rather than rem clam tenebat or tacuit 
(the normal construction of few with 
adverb, cp. Index). oyj, as 8. 66, 74, 
still more 7. 237 (cp. also 2. 140). 
ovyhy Exe 1. 86, literally. 
dy vow Exov, es ar 
15. ratra yevépeva, ‘what had 
happened.’ 
tbwaya piv bd Sixacrijpvoy : 
cp. 6. 104 brd 8. adrdv dyayérres, 6. 
136 Oavdrov brayayur trd roy Siov 
Midriddea, 6. 72 td Sixacrhpor tr- 
ax Gels. by 
17. ws sa iy on the 
principle that the punishment should fit 
the crime. 6ycs=6upara, as in Aristot. 
Hist. An. 8. 19. 7 Nevetp Exovres rhy 
byw. Polybius goes further: 8. 79. 12 
éarephOn ris juds Syews. byis is also 
for the chose vue (as we say, & 
‘sight’), cp. 7. 15, 8. 54 supra, 8. 65. 
The two extremely concrete meanings 
correspond to the two primary and more 
abstract meanings of Sys, viz. the faculty 
of seeing, 4. 81, and the aspect or appear- 
ance, 7. 47. 
18. Keréddooav is logically a plu- 
perfect of time. 
atrika perd ratra, ‘ immediately 
thereupon.’ — 
otre va «Th.: cp. 6. 139 
olre yi) xapwiv Epepe obre yuvaixds re 
kal wotywos dpolws Erixrow nat wpd rod. 
This was, of course, the result of a curse 
(cp. 8. 65, the blessing and the curse of 
Kambyses on the Persians). Here the 
yuvaixes are not included. (Economi- 


cally this might only make things worse 
—though the Greek god, or historian, 
was hardl coin yg of that.) 

19. vra 86 ogi fy re Andévy 
xal dy Aeddoion tylvero, ‘it was fore- 
shown to them at Dodona and at Delphi.’ 
wpéparros occurs also 6. 63 (and 
twice in Sophokl. Trach. 1159, 1168). 
The city had doubtless been founded 
under ope auspices, cp. c. 93 supra 
Dodona fills a larger place in the earliet 
Books of Herodotos, esp. 2. 52, a 
which proves a personal visit by the 
historian to the place. It is here men- 
tioned purely en passant, and no doubt 
taken over from the source, whatever it 
was, of the story of Evenios ; and there 
is nothing in the notice to suggest that 
this passage was penned after Hadt.’s 
visit—rather the reverse; nothing in 
fact to lead us to date the composition 
of this passage other than early in the 
genesis of the work. 

Strabo 327-8 treats at length of 
Dodona ; Steph. Byz. devotes his longest 
article thereto. The Dodona in question 
here is, of course, the Thesprotian (cp. 4. 
33), or Nao peer gees 
seemingly n e0 y Delphi, 
though’ the tribes and cities of Mie 
neighbourhood naturally resorted there- 
to. It was destined to something like 
a revival at a later time, when Delphi 
was in difficulties, and during the Roman 
period, when all this district rose in 
importance. The method, or methods, 
of divination practised at Dodona are 
obscure; upon the whole subject cp. 
er ae Dodone et ses ruines, Paris, 
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mpopytas| 76 alrwov tod mapedvros xaxov, [ot Sé avbtoics 
Eppatov] Stu adixas Tov PiAaxoy Tay ipoy mpoBdrwov Einyoy 
tis Bios éorépnoay: avtol yap éropyijcas rovs AdKoUS, ov 
mporepoy Te wravcecOar Tiwptovres exeivp mplvy 7 Sixas Saas 
2, TOV érolncay TavTas Tas ay avros Gdntas [xal Ssxasoé]: 
routoy de émriredcopevoy avtol Secew Evnvigm Sdow toravrny 
94 77y Todos uy praxapsciy avOpdrwv éeyovra. Ta pev 
ypnotipia taiTd ope eypyoOn, of Se ’AmroNXw@vijTat aroppyta 
wowcdpevor. mpocélecay tov daorayv avipdo. Siarphta. of 
Sé ods Sterpntav dde: Kxatnpévov Evqnvlov ev Owxp édOevrtes 
22 ipov om. C || Evjvov susp. habet Kallenberg 23 és rous C 

24 matoarGa B || tiwpéovras R(S)V || exefvp om. 8 || Sdicev ABCSV 
25 €Xotro Marc. || €Anrat xat secl. Cobet, Holder, van H. || wat Sexatot 


secl, Blakesley, Stein? 26 rovréwy 2 || érireAcopevw Stein® 4: redeo- 
pévov Stein!, Holder, van H.: reAcovpévwv Marc. || Sdocw evnviw Sacer R: 


Sadcecy evnviw Sixnv Mare. 


94. 3 mpocéPecay Cobet, van H., Stein®: 


4 dude P 


mpoeOeray || doréwy z || dvdpdot <rpict> Gomperz 


21. rd alriov, ‘the cause’; this use 
of the word is observable. Cp. 7. 125. 
rods mpophras is inconsistent with 2. 55 
and with 8. 86. Stein suggests that 
the corrector misunderstood atrof and 
followed the lead of mwpédayra. But 
see below. 

22. @édaxov: the form is constant in 
Hdt. (@¢Aaé is found 1. 41, in a some- 
what different sense. ) 

23. avrol pica Tovs Adcous: 
the plural (avrol) is remarkable, as associ- 
ating Zeus and Apollon in the joint 
action, Dodona and Delphi in a common 
utterance; a curious collaboration, an 
improbable coincidence, is suggested by 
these Responses, which is not much eased 
by remembering that there was a Zevs 
Auxaios as well as an ’Awé)\\wy Abxevos in 
the Greek Pantheon. Even Kroisos was 
not favoured to this extent (1. 46-49) 
unless indeed we are to infer that 
Apollon and Amphiaraos exactly co- 
incided on that occasion. Are we to 
sup collusion, genuine inspiration, 
or false report, as the source of this 
coincidence? Or is the record an in- 
exact one; did the one oracle merely 
confirm the other, as if, for example, the 
Apolloniates might have inquired first 
at Dodona, and then, dissatisfied with 
the reply, have gone to Delphi only to 
get it reaffirmed there? (Cp. the action 
of Agesipolis at Olympia and Delphi in 
388 B.c. (3901) Xenoph. Hell. 4. 7. 2.) 

adrot must, of course, refer to the gods, 


whether we keep rovs rpog¢yras above or 
not. The proposal to cut out roids 
mwpopyras on the ground that it is in- 
consistent with 2, 55 (of Dodona) and 
with 8. 36 (of tag ae is vitiated by the 
assumption that Hdt. is a caretal- and 
self-consistent writer. But further, s 
wpopirys is mentioned for Delphi in 8. 
$7, and in 2. 55 we have to reckon not 
merely with the three female wpoudrries 
or lpeta:, but with of Gro Awdwrain 
(cp. 4. 38); while Homer shows that 
originally men (the ZedAol) were the 
prophets, or priests, of the god in Dodona, 
and Strabo 402 declares that to the end 
Bowrots pbvas Avdpas wpodecri{ew 
Awdwry. The lpetac anyway had not 
everything their own way. Poasibly if 
Hdt. had been in Dodona before waa 
this he would have exp 
himself differently : the failure to specify 
the IIv@ly for Delphi might in any case 
be merely a bit of careless composition. 

24. éxelvp. The verb is 
used of bringing aid to the living 7. 169, 
or vengeance to the dead 7. 144, ete. 
This long prose Response badly wants 
reducing to verse ! 

25. ratras: the pronoun seems to 
refer to the future, the compensation 
still to be specified. 

26. Sdcayv Sécw, cognate acous. 

94. 2. rabra is virtually predicative. 


éxphoOn, 7. 144 supra. 
6 wouncdpevor, c. 45 supra. 


4. &y Odxw: no doubt in a public 
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ot wapifovro Kal doyous GAdous érrovebvto, és 5 KxaréBawvoy 5 


cudAvTrevpevon. TH Wei: TavTy 58 irdyovtes eipwTwv tiva 
Slenv Av érorro, ef Berovey ’Arrod\rXonjra: Sleas trocrhvas 
[Secev] trav éroincay. 8 8&8 ovK dxnxows TO Oeompdmioy 
efXero elrras ef rls of Soin dypots, Trav adordv dvoudoas Toict 
nriarato elvat xaddMotovs S00 KAjpovs Trav dv Ty ‘Aron- 
Awvin, xal olenow mpds Tovrois, THY ydee KadMoTHY eodcaV 
Tov ey wor: TovTav dé édm ernBoros yevopevos Tod Rovrod 
auyvitos elvat, xa Stenv ot tavrny aroypav yevopeynv. kal 
& pev tadta ereye, of 58 wdpedpoe eltray SrodkaBortes “ Evyvee, 
tratrny Sieny ‘ArodrAwvijtas Tis éxTudrdotos extivovet Tor 
xata Ocompomia ta yevopeva.” 8 pedv &) mpos tadta Sawa 


érrolee, Th evOcdrev muOopevos Tov mdyta NOyov, ws é£arraTn- 


6 ovAAvrotpevoe S || eipwreov Marc, Stein!: ypwirwy C: ynpwreov Pz 


8 Sdoew secl. Stein? 


apmviros van H., Holder 
ytvopeva B 
place, an exedra, or what not; cp. 1. 


181, 6. 68. 
6. Aéyous GAdNous brouedvro, ‘con- 


versed (were conversing) about other 
(indifferent) matters . .’ 
&: donec. 


xaréBawvov cudAviretpevor rep whbel, 
‘they came round (down) to expressing 
sympathy with his case’; cp. 1. 90 
Aéyww Se rabra xaréBawe airis wapacred- 
peevos xrh.: cp. 1. 116, 118 s of drarsd- 
Abynro xaréBawe Abywr ws Krr. wdOos, 
of course, the loss of his eyes. 

6. éwéyovres: in a different sense to 
vwayayévres c. 98 supra; here, ‘draw- 
ing him on’ furtively, or little by little ; 
cp. éfararnbeds infra. to 
undertake ; cp. c. 84 supra. 

8. 1d Oeonpémiov=7a xpnoripa supra. 

10. xado-rovs Sé0 KA Pa 
*Amod\XNovly: these two allotments must 
have been év rj x#pp. The ‘dwelling’ 
(ofenovs) was no doubt éy (rj) rod. 

12. érfPodos: cp. 8. 111 supra. 

To0 Xovwred: sc. xpdbvov, cp. 8. 
148. 11 and c. 90. 1 supra. or 

18. wros: pms, generally of super- 
saear ec is here applied by the 
diviner to his own feeling, which, no 
doubt, is conceived as having a touch of 
the uncanny about it. (The is long.) 

dwoypay: salisfacere, cp. c. 48 


au; 
MA; wkieipadwaniucven: ep. 5. 18 


12 wérAa aC: 
|| rovréwy z || €py abesse malit van H. || eriBoAos BS 
15 roc: te CS 
17 érotee, 73: Stein®, van H. (érole, 7d): emroséero 


ry wode Mare: ty wdAc 2 
13 <dy> 
16 xara. Ta 2, van H. || 


yuvatkas éod-yerOar wapdédpous (i.e. wapa- 
xaredevuévas), or 6. 65 wdpedpo ébvres= 


wapfbpevot. 

took him up, or took 
up the conversation, as frequently; 7. 
101, ete. (Aéyov). 

15. rhs dxruprAdows: with gen. op. 
Sixas ray 1. 8 supra. éxrégdwois is a 
1G; ok becepinavanpaerd 

16. a= Ti pit supra. 

Seva dwolee: cp. App. Crit., but 
he very probably ‘made a great ado,’ a 
great fuss, not merely took it sorely to 
heart. The active is good here; cp. 2. 
121, Seva wrote 7. 1 supra. 

17. tov wdvra Adyov, ‘the whole 
story,’ i.e. the real facts. He had been 
trieked (étararnOeis). The trick is 
indicative of a relatively low standard 
of morality, which keeps the pledge in 
the letter, and breaks it in the spirit, 
and is characteristic of a certain type of 
culture, or education, which unites a 
scrupulous conscience with a good deal 
of essential dishonesty ; cp. 4. 154, 201, 
etc. etc. In this case, fouerar there 
was a difficulty: had Evenios known 
the whole story, he might have been 
sorely tempted into extravagant demands. 
The gods plainly condoned the trick, 
and consoled the diviner with a gift 
which brought him honour, and doubtless 
poe extremely profitable to him and 

is descendants, 


95 cad dvopacros yevérOas. 
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Kal pera taita avtixa Eupuroy pavrinny elye, Wore 
c A € f ‘ “ 
trovrov §7) o Anidovos éwy trais 


Tov Evnviou dyovtwv KopiOlwy éuavrevero tH orpatiy. dn Sé 
xal rode Hxovaa, ws 6 Anidovos ériBarevwr tod Evnviov obvo- 
patos éfedduBave él thy ‘Eddada Epya, ove ewv Evnviou 


5 acs. 


Totor 58 °ENAnot ws éxadrépnoce, avipyor Tas véas ex Tijs 


Anjou mpos tiv Ldpyov. 


18 Kextnpévw C 
95. 1 &) 6 om. B 
6, van H. 


BIR(S)V || ovéuaros R(S)VPMarc., van H. 


épy» Ask. 96. 1 vias z 


18. of 84; sc. of "Arod\Awreffra. 
19. perd rabra air.: cp.c. 77.1 supra. 
g yrucfy: this was the 
ed ate y Zeus and Apollon, c. 
93 J. This talent of divination as 
Euduros was (a) not acquired from a 
human master, (b) hereditary, transmis- 
sible, . Demosth. de Cor. 208 ovx Fr 
rald’ ws orxe rots rére ’AOnvalas wdrpa 
~ + od csitelbe : 
lye, ‘became possessed of. 
Weaseling well cps. Od. 22. 847 atro- 
Sidaxros 3 elul, Oeds 3é por ev dpecly 

ofuas wavrolas évéducev. 

95. 1. dev ais. Hdt. appears to 
prefer the view that Deiphonos was 
true son to Evenios; but there was a 
doubt on the subject: why? Was 
Deiphonos too old to be the son of 
Evenios, or to have been born after the 
date of Evenios’ acquisition of payrixh ! 
The date of the events just related is 
not indicated by Hdt., but the sceptical 
doubt as to his paternity may have been 
based upon chronological grounds. The 
doubt may have been started by rivals, 
diviners, Athenian or other. 

2. dyévrev Kopww@lev, Apollonia 
being a Korinthian colony; cp. c. 98 


supra. 

Sy 8 . . Fxovoa: the same 
formula 7. 55 supra, introducing an 
alternative not credited by the historian 
himself. The passage here looks like an 
addition, perhaps of later date. 

3. erBarebwv rod Etnvlov obvéparos. 
Cf. 3. 63 éw:Baretwy roti Zyuépdios ovvd- 
paros, with a slight difference, the a 
calling himself Smerdis, Deiphonos call- 


’ 


érel Se éyévovto Tis Laplns mpds 


20 xat om. Mare. || ovvopacrdy S: ovvopacris z 
2 rov Evnviov suspect. hab. van H. || dyayévrev 
3 6 om. B || ércBarevwv post Evnviou Marc.: ériBaréwy 


4 éwi: érwy Reiske || 


ing his father Evenios, or Evenios his 
father. In either case, however, there 
is the usurpation of a name, the usu 
taking advantage of a name to get (or 
give himself) ‘a lift’; cp. also 6. 65 
érc:Baretur Tot phpares. 

4. ve: as Blakesley (after 
Schweighacuser) observes, éx\apPBdvecr 
elocare may be the correlative of éxdotra: 
locare ; he ‘undertook,’ was undertaking, 
to perform works (&pya), sc. of divination. 

éx\ ‘ : the preposition 
is curious, ‘against, which 
would here be senseleas ; Schweigheeuser 
(Lexicon) defends it, and explains passim 
per Graeciam: dvd would be more usual, 
but Stein cites Homer, Od. 16. 63 rodAd 
porary éwi dorea Sun Piva, etc. etc. (cp. 
4. 417 boc’ éxl yaiay épwera ylyvorra) ; 
cp. éxt rodddp 8. 107 supra. 

96. 1. de écadArdonoe: sc. ra Ipod, cp. 
c. 19 supra. Doubtless in the fleet also 
the victims had been slow to reveal the 
favourable sign until the moment for 
advance was come, not earlier than the 
evacuation of Attica by Mardonios surely; 
cp. c, 13 supra. 

dvityoy ras véas: op. 8. 76 supra ; 
the move from Delos to Samos marks 
the assumption of the offensive by the 
Greeks at sea, even more decisively than 
the move into Boiotia the assumption 
of the offensive by land; c. 19 supra. 

2. wpds riv %., of motion, but not 
hostile motion, to. . 

tKaka- 


tyévovro ris ms mpds 
peat they reached (came to rest at) 
alamisa in Samian territory ; Athenaeus 
572 f. "Areks 3 6 Ddutos év ‘pep “O pur 
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BovXevo- 


3 Aapioww 8B: KadAdpuow:s Larcher, Gaisford, Holder, van H., ex 
Athenaeo p. 572 F || 6ppicdpevor 2: wpptodpevoe Marc.: oppnodpevos ceteri 


ll ypaiov R 
Stein!, Holder, van H. 


<"“Opwr > ZapmaxGdy rhp dv Ddpey "Adpodl- 
Thy, hy ol pey dv Kardpors xadovory, of Se 
éy"Enda, 'Arrixal pnoly éraipa: l8ptcarro al 
curaxodovPhoacas Ilepexde? Sre éworcbpxec 
Thy Xduov. This is the only passage 
where a name resembling what is here 
in evidence occurs associated with Samos. 
It suggests three conclusions: (a) that 
the name of the place was Kd\apo, ‘the 
Reeds’ (cp. the variant fos); (6) that 
it was a natural place for an enemy’s 
fleet to attempt a landing at; (c) that 
the temple here referred to was not an 
Heraion but an Aphrodision, though 
not, of course, one founded as late as 
440-39 B.c. The origin and foundation 
of the temple, described by Alexis, is 
not convincing, though dedications, ana- 
themata, there may have been from the 
occasion and the persons described. 

8. ro "Hpavov rd rabry: the expres- 
sion seems to that ‘the Heraion 
in this place’ is distinguished from an 
Heraion in some other. There may, of 
course, have been more than one Heraion 
in Samos; but there appears to be no 
independent evidence to prove the 
existence of more than one. If the 
great Heraion (3. 60) be here intended, 
the addition of the words rd raéry is 
rather perplexing. (Could they signify 
not the Heraion of Kalamoi in contrast 
with another Heraion also in Samos, 
but simply the Samian Heraion as 
distinguished from the Argive, the 
Olympian, or any other?) The position 
of the Heraion would seem suitable to 
the story in this chapter. The temple 
was on the sea-coast, at some distance 
from the city, and on a flat plain ; cp. 
H. F. Tozer, Jslands of the Aegean 
(1890) p. 175. 

5. aviyyow . . mpds riv frapov: the 
dydmwXovus is reckoned as from Samos; in 
relation to the mainland it was a xard- 
wdous. It appears presently that the 
Persians went SE. as for Miletos, not 
NE. as for Ephesos. They were well 


4 ws és 2 || rvOdpevos odéas B, Stein?: rvOdpevol odeas 
6 vyas 2 || dromrAwey van H. 


served by their intelligence department, 
and had timely notice of the advance of 
the Greek fleet from Delos. 

6. tas 8 Dowlkeov darfxav dwrowMay. 
Hdt. apparently means that while the 
rest of the Persian fleet retired on the 
mainland, close by, the Phoenician 
squadron or contingent was sent to sail 
right away—exactly whither he does 
notindicate. Others supply the omission 
—home. This statement in any form 
is a major crux. That the Phoenician 
fleet was clean dismissed to save it from 
a battle, and in the presence of the 
enemy, is scarce credible. If it was at 
Samos in the spring of 480 B.o. it would 
have retired on the mainland and helped 
to defend the fortified camp on Mykale ; 
or, if detached from the rest of the 
fleet, it would have been employed on 
some special service—an advance on the 
Kyklades, left exposed by the Greeks, 
or more probably to operate upon the 
rear of the Greek force, or to attack the 
ships, after the greater part of the Greek 
forces had been drawn on to the main- 
land, and induced to debark. 

Hdt. can hardly be understood as 
meaning that the Phoenician ships had 
been dismissed (dajjxay aorist pluperfect!) 
in the winter (“schon im Winter,” Stein) 
home. That may have been the case; 
but if so, Hdt. does not know it. 

Domaszewski has suggested that the 
Phoenician (and Egyptian) fleets were 
really all the time on service off Thrace, 
Makedon, Thessaly, protecting the coasts, 
and attending to the commissariat of 
Mardonios. But Hdt. does account for 
the ‘Egyptians’ (c. 82 supra); and if 
the Phoenicians were in the Thrakian 
sea, why did they not support or cover 
Sestos? Or how did they get away? 
If the Phoenicians are withdrawn from 
the Persian fleet at Samos, and the 
Egyptians likewise, what remains! 
Very little except Greek vessels, or 
quasi-Greek (Kypriote), whose loyalty 
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és 8& viv reipoy <avizyov>, Seas Ewor 
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8 duoto. CP Marc.z: valde suspect. habet van H. || <dvizyov> Stein®: 
arérXeov B, Stein!2, Holder: drérAwov van H.: om. aC Marc. 9 


otpardy oéerepoy Marc. || puxddAA7 8 


to Persia certainly could not be trusted 
at this juncture. Had the Phoenicians 
been present, yet the Persian admirals 
would hardly have risked a sea-battle in 
Greek waters, even with the memory of 
Lade to back them. Cp. Appendix VII. 
81. Hdt.’s rationale or motivation for 
the retirement upon the mainland, and 
the dismissal of the Phoenician con- 
tingent, is ares an inference from 
the facts, but a not unreasonable in- 
ference ; the Persian admirals felt they 
were not equal to fighting a battle at 
sea with the Greeks (Swovot = dicéuayxor) ; 
and they desired to obtain the cover 
(tard, cp. 8. 92 supra) and codperation 
of the large land-army, which was hold- 
ing Ionia. But Hdt. fails to explain 
why the Persians were not déiéuaxoe at 
sea (absence of the Phoenicians, etc., 
suspect loyalty of the Ionians, etc.) ; 
and he certainly credits them with no 
ulterior intention or hope of luring the 
Greeks on to the mainland, into the 
clutches of the corps d@’armée. 

9. & ry MvuxdAy. Mykale has been 
described c. 90 supra simply as rijs 
"Iwvlgs (assuming the text to be there 
complete, at least so far as this point 
is concerned). The mention of Mykale 
in 7. 80 is merely en passant, and does 
not prejudice the problem of composition 
in any way. It is more significant that 
no geographical description of Mykale 
occurs in this Book, whereas such a 
description is given in Bk. 1. 148 (4 dé 
Muxdan dort rhs Hrelpou Axpn wpds fépupoy 
Avepov xarhxovea, Dduy xarayriov): how 
is such a sequence to be reconciled with 
the hypothesis that these Books (7-9) 
are the earliest portion of Hdt.’s work 
drafted by him, and in particular that 
Bk. 9 is of older composition than 
Bk. 1? The answer is not really difficult. 
(2) Mykale was a locality famous in 
this story, and Hdt. has not paused to 
describe it expressly ; at the same time 
incidentally the topography of the place 
is here in evidence. (5) The passage in 


Bk. 1 ocours - an eminent] sage a 
tive passage, where a topographical note 
was obviously in order. (c) Hdt. had 
robably in writing the early Books of 
bis history a western, or at least a 
larger, audience more distinctly in view 
than when he first sat down to write 
the annals of the great invasion; it is 
to this wider public that the large 
amount of geography in Bks. 1-4 is 
addressed. (d@) The whole context in 
1. 148 forbids the supposition that in 
describing Mykale there he has the 
battle of 479 B.c. in view; and equally 
in this place the total absence of any 
back reference to 1. 148 is noticeable. 
As far as this story was concerned he 
was content originally with the simple 
indication rH: "Iwxins c. 90 supra; that, 
indeed, would have been superfluous if 
he had had 1. 148 in view. (e) It is 
also observable that in 6. 16 Mykale is 
mentioned as requiring no description 
whatever. The explanation there is 
probably not that he has the description 
in 1, 148 in view, but that he is follow- 
ing an Ionian source in the account of 
the Ionian revolt, and that the source 
took Mykale for granted. Mykale is, 
however, here hoth expressly and 
incidentally more fully described than 
there; though that passage now precedes 
this in the opus. 

10. xedcboavros Fliptes, ‘by order 
of Xerxes’; the particularity of this 
statement is remarkable. It exhibits, 
of course, the king as commander-in- 
chief, but does not specify the precise 
pam of time at which this order 

ad been issued. Was it part of a 
general plan, devised or sanctioned by 
the king, during his first residence at 
Sardes, in 481-80 B.o.? Or was it 
an afterthought, dictated (possibly by 
personal apprehension) during his second 
residence in Sardes, after his return, 
his ‘flight’ from Europe? Ionia can- 
not have been denuded of troops when 
Xerxes advanced into Europe; and the 
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11 twvinv re R || xAnGeos B 
| peyeOee a 13 trd: emi z 
om. S || vias z 
xergewv R || avréwy z 


berg 


12 «xdAAe AB: xdAXei re z, van H. 
14 of Tov vavrixov orparnyot 


15 épnpa S || re add. Stein, van H. || nai odewy AB: 
97. 1 wapa tev Torvéwy rd tpdv? Kallen- 
2 pucdddys S || yérwvd R: yéerovd Marc. || re: Te rorapdy? 


Stein? : verbum inserui, cf. comment. infra 


words xarade\e Tod G\Xov orpa- 
rod are more than compatible with the 
view that this force had been left behind 
the main force, when the latter passed 
over the bridge in 480 B.c., though the 
words are generally interpreted (as Hdt. 
perhape understood them) as meaning 
‘retained after the rest of the forces, 
which had returned from Europe, were 
dismissed (like the Phoenicians !) to their 
own homes.’ 

ll. Ep es: 60,000 as the (nominal) 
strength of the wid @armée in Ionia is 
an eminently luciferous item, and con- 
firms other suggestions in regard to the 
organization of the Persian forces. This 
army, or corps d'armée, presumably com- 
prises six Myriads, under six Myriarchs, 
perhaps five of infantry, and one of 
cavalry; and it exactly tallies, in 
number, with the army of Artabazos 8. 
126 supra. Cp. *pecoete IT. § 5. 

12. Teypédvns. is Tigranes is the 
dyip 'Axa:uerlans who one year before, 
if 7. 62 is to be trusted, was Apywr of 
the Medes. (Cp. also 8 26.) He had 
still perhaps his Medes with him (but 
cp. 8. 118, and c. 81 supra). He is now 
6 rol wefod orparryés, i.e. in supreme 
command of a corps d'armé, by pro- 
motion; he is killed in the ensuing 
action c. 102 supra. Hdt. himself takes 
no account of the previous mention, or 
mentions, of him (so independent is 
story of story, and source of source). In 
describing Tigranes as <d»hp> xdédret 
cal peydbet breppépwr Tlepréwr Hdt. has 
also perhaps forgotten his own previous 
eulogy of Xerxes 7. 187 supra. twep- 
ddpav: cp. 8. 188 supra. 

15. Epvpa- xpnodtyerov: cp. c. 15 


supra. 


97. 1. dvfyowro: middle, and so with- 
out ras yéas: cp. c. 96 ad tnit. 

2. v> trav Tlorvudey ipév. The term 
xérvca is found applied to many a goddess 
together with the name proper, cp. 8. 77 
supra, but as here, absolutely, to Demeter 
and Kore only, Sophokl. 0. X. 1050. 
(The wérvi devdres 1b. 84 are plainly 
the Eumenides; but wérma: there is 
not absolute.) Perhaps, then, the temple 
here mentioned was dedicated to the 
Mother and Child; though it cannot be 
identical with the Arjuyrpos 'EXevowlys 
ipéy, presently to be mentioned. There 
was an old Boiotian town named Ilornal, 
Pausan. 9. 8. 1, between the Asopos and 
Thebes, where the Mother and the Maid 
were worshipped (with remarkable rites). 
The passage in Pausanias is unfortunately 
corrupt, but the town-name may natural! 
be connected with this title of the pas 
desses in question. There would be 
nothing curious in finding a Boiotian title 
(i.e. a prae-Boiotian or old Ionian title 
from Boiotia) reproduced on Mykale; 
Mykale was the centre of the worship 
of Helikonian ‘ Potidan’ (cp. 1. 148). 

r Te < > kal Zxo- 
Aowdevra, The Gaison was the stream on 
which Priene was situate, Ephoros Fr. 91 
(= Athenaeus 811 £), apparently forming, 
or emptying into a lake, 4 Tasowvis Alun, 
between Priene and Miletos (Athen. /.c¢., 
Pliny 5. 81.8 Gessus amnis). Rawlin- 
son, remarking that Hdt. ‘‘ never intro- 
duces the name of a river without either 
calling it a river or prefixing the article,” 
wants to make Gaison a town. 

ZKodowbes does not occur elsewhere. 
Many commentators (Schweighaeuser, 
Larcher, e¢ al.) have taken it (as well as 
Gaison) for a river-name. Stein points 
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out that the name was derived from the 
oxédowes mentioned below; it is no 
doubt a place-name, marking the posi- 
tion of the Persian fortification. If so, 
the name must be later than 479 B.o., 
though Hdt. gives no hint thereof, and 
seems to imply that the name was as 
old as Nn foundation of ereigr ir 

3. *EAevow: vy: an 
PS irs ha the Greeks but known 
it, of the coming victory; cp. c. 101 


vo SQurros 6 Tlacudlos Spicaro. 
Pasikles recurs at Athens (and elsewhere) 
as a personal name, in the fourth century 
B.c. and after. The father of Philistos 
is not otherwise celebrated. The name 
@l\oros recurs before the end of the 
fifth century B.c. as that of the Syracusan 
historian, who witnessed the siege of 
Syracuse (414-13 B.c.), Plutarch, Wik. 19. 
4. NeXXep re KedSpov: 5. 65 and 1. 
147 incidentally confirm this founder, 
without actually mentioning his name ; 
Neus is, however, the form of the name 
otperenty implied in 5. 65 (for the 
father of Nestor; it is not likely that 
the son of Kodros should have spelt his 
name differently). Marm. Par. 27 has 
Ne{cA]eds Sxco[e MiAnrov ral rhv] ANA}y[y] 
Q&wra]lo[ay “Iwvijay (anno 1087 B.c.). 
(F. Jacoby, ed. 1904, reads Ny[A]evs. ) 
Both forms obtain indifferently in 
mss. The grave of Neleus was to be 
seen on the road to Didymi, Pausan. 7. 
2.6. Kodros was the son of Melanthos 
(1. 147), of Pylian and ‘Neleid’ extrac- 
tion (5. 65), king of Athens (5. 76), in 
which capacity he resisted the Dorian 
invasion successfully; the legend of 
Kodros and his ‘devotion’ is fully de- 
veloped in Lykurgos, ¢ Leocrat. 84- 
87, and was probably, although Hdt. 
does not expressly mention it, at least 
as old as the age of Peisistratos, who 
claimed kinship with the Neleids and 

Melanthids ; cp. 5. 65. 
énl Mufrrov xrurréy. This notice 


4 TlactxAjos « || vecAéw R(S)V || eruomopevov 
5 «rurrv R Marc. z || re om. Mare. || vjas z || repre8aAAovro S 
7 wapa Mare, || xaréxo~ay Rt 


of the foundation of Miletos, and of the 
temple of Eleusinian Demeter, the former 
b Keileus, or Neleus, son of Kodros, 
the latter by his companion Philistos, 
son of Pasikles, is presumably taken 
from the work of some logograph on 
xrloes, xriaces, or kriorves. Such a work 
was ascribed afterwards to one Kadmos 
of Miletos: 8: wpdros card twas ovy- 
ypaphy Eypaye xarahoydiny, pixpy ved- 
repos 'Opdéws. cuvérate 3é xriaw Marhrou 
xal ris Sdns "Iwvlas év BiBAlos 8’ (Suidas 
sub v.). To Charon of Lampsakos was 
also ascribed a work «rises wéXewr ér 
Bi8Nos Bf’. (The reference to ‘ Books’ 
shows that these works had been at least 
‘edited’ much later than the dates of 
their ostensible authors: but then so 
were the AOTOI of Hdt.) A sample 
of this kind of work, or of work founded 
thereon, may be seen in the accounts of 
the Ionian settlements, that of Neleus, 
or Nejleus, at Miletos included, in Strabo 
682-83 (citing ‘Pherekydes’) and Pan- 
sanias 7. 2. 

The form xriords belongs to a class of 
nouns common in Ionic prose, but con- 
fined in Attic to poetry; cp. Weir Smyth, 
Gk. Dialects (Ionic) § 497. 1, viz. nouns 
terminating in -rés. The list given by 
Smyth may be supplemented from Baehr’s 
note in J. (after Valckenaer). Hdt. 5. 
6 has Antorés, 4. 75 xarawdacrts. 

6. tpxog cal AlOwv nal 2 some 
emphasis is lent to Al@w» by the form of 
conjunction xal—«xal. The vetyos of 
Mardonios on the Asopos (c. 15 supra) 
had probably no stones; here they would 
be easily procurable from Mykale and 
the seashore. épxos, as in 6. 134, orc. 99 
infra ; differently 7. 85 supra. 

déy this 


xkdépayres fern : 
was distinctly ‘an unfriendly act’ (cp 
c. 15 supra), the rather in this case as 
Mykale was well-wooded (Spos e¥@apor 
xal efdevdpov Strabo 636). 
7. oxdAdowas, ‘stakes,’ ‘pales’ ; 
common for this purpose in Homer, I 
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oxevddato > trodopenadpevor kal as vixnoovres: [er audorepa 
érideyopevos yap tapecxeudfovro.] 
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“—7s Muxdans. 


émel Se ayyotd te éylvovro rot atpatotrédou 


8 glossema delebam: amplius emendavit Stein’, hoc scilicet modo: én’ 
duddérepa yap émieyopuevor raperxevd{ovro Kat ws moAopKnodpevoe Kat ws 


VIKIOOVTES : KaL WS . . 


waperkevafovro del, Krueger: yap maperxevda(ovro 


del. Stein?, Holder, van H.: éx’ duddrepa ercreydpeva. AC: ex’ dudorepa’ 


értAcydpevoe ceteri 
Holder, van H. || xovro R 
Mare. 


9 rapecxevadato 2 
3 6 om. 8: tr: om. Mare. || draAAdovorrae 
4 5 R(S)V, Holder || rovréwy z || pev: Se R || pnd erepa R 


98. 2 év (dropip) 8B, 


6 ra &XdAa B, Holder || dcov R || &rAcev R Marc. : €rAwov van H. || ert rv 


MuxaAnv vel ér? MuxdAns malit Kallenberg 


5é vel ered 52 57)? van H. 


8. 848, 15. 1 (8d re oxédd\owas xal rddpoy 
EBnoav), Od. 7. 44 relxea paxpda ind, 
oxoN\srecowy dpnpéra. Cp. 1. 3 supra. 
mwaperxevadaro: the temporal force 
can hardly be insisted saa this 
pluperfect. The is, however, 
an and Stein’s later emendation 
would eliminate this word and leave 
wapeoxevdforro (less forcible). Cp. App. 
Crit. I prefer to regard é’ duddrepa . . 
wapeoxevafovro as the gloss: the Persians 
were not prepared for an alternative 
(éx’ duddérepa), nor is a true alternative 
presented ; they wish to stand a siege, 
and to issue therefrom victorious. The 
glossator has misunderstood the situa- 
tion. The resolution of the Persian 
admirals to stand a siege can hardly be 
explained except by their distrust of the 
(Ionian) forces under their command, 
and also by the absence of the corps 
@armée, and their expectation that it 
would come to their relief. They had, 
of course, under their command, the 
Medo-Persian Epitatai, 8. 180 supra. 

9. , if it stands, may be 
interpreted by éwiActduevos, not in 8. 
136 but in 5. 30. 

98. 2. fx Oovro ds dem wv: 8c. 
7a» BapBdpuv. The construction is not 
quite regular; cp. 8. 109 éxregevybruy 
wepinuéxreoy. 


7 puxdddAgrs 8 || éweire 


dmoply te dyovro & T wolwcs, 
‘were in doubt (at a loss) what to do’; 
the agendum is conceived of as future, 
the antecedent imperfect notwithstand- 
ing, hence the subjunctives. Three 
courses were open to them : (i.) to return 
to Delos, (ii.) to steer for the Hellespont, 
(iii.) to follow the Persians to the main- 
land at Mykale. The first is merely a 
logical alternative; the second might 
have drawn the Persian fleet after them, 
bat was obviously rather ulative. 
The third course was under the circum- 
stances the obvious one to take, and 
hardly required very much deliberation, 
especially if, as appears, they were still 
counting upon a sea-engagement. The 
éxlrd\oos is distinctly militant and 
hostile: éri riv frapov. The actual 
wéos is merely geographical, érl rfs 
MuxdAngs. 

6. droBdOpar reappear in Thue. 4. 12. 
las ‘landing-gangways’; here they 
must have been intended in the first 
instance for boarding the Persian ships. 

7. dra 88 dyyod Te. . nal of8els . .: 
a common form of parataxis ; cp. 8. 387. 
dravayépevos, ‘putting out to sea 
against them.’ mapaxexpysdvoy, op. 8. 
70. 2: in acte stantem, Baehr. - 
Yas, a not uncommon word with Hdt. 
and elsewhere transitive ; cp. 2. 60 rhy 
Bdpw ry vj, alao 2. 98, 3. 85, 4. 118. 
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8 odiv édaivero B: eyéverd ogi Mare. || vias z 9 rapaKxexpup- 


pevov 8 11 eyxplpas Cz || rapdduora Pz 12 dco: 8, Holder, 
van H., Stein®: of 13 pa&Oe R || wavres Marc. 14 cuppw-yopev 
RSV 15 wdyrwv om. Ask. 16 “Hpns Roscher, Holder 17 


écaxotoas aC: éraxovcas Bekker, Holder, van H. || éraxovcavros B, 
Holder, van H. || @urds . . "EAAnoe secl. Krueger, van H., Stein® || odros: 


Tovrov coni. Stein) 


18 rvyxdver: érdyxave requir. Krueger, van H. 


| zpyyparos: pyyaros aut xnptyparos? Stein || 6 om. R || Oepw-roxAos = 


11. 6rd Kfpvnos, ‘by the voice of a 
herald,’ instrumental; but not quite 
parallel with brd paoriywr 7. 22, 56. 

12. totes” Ion, who probably furnished 
and manned the major part, if not the 
whole, of the Persian fleet on this 
occasion, the Epibatai excepted ; cp. c. 
97 supra. 

14. éredy pev: Hdt. character- 
istically makes nothing of the determina- 
tion of the Greeks to effect a landing. 
They had advanced against the mainland 
only in the expectation of fighting a 
vauyaxly. The resolution to force a 
landing in the actual presence of a 
hostile force, in possession of the shore, 
is far more remarkable. This was more 
than the Persians themselves had 
attempted at Marathon, and certainl 
more than they could have affected. 
The Persians at Mykale were in a 
position to dispute the attempted landing 
of the Greeks (cp. the situation at Pylos 
in 425 B.o., Thucyd. 4. 11 ff.), and their 
failure to do so is best explained by their 
distrust of the Ionians. cupplo-yery, as in 
8. 22. 12, 4. 127, 6. 14, etc, of hostile 
encounter. 

15. Twa xpf: cp. 8 109. 19 Kal res 
olxiny xr. 

16. Tod cvvOfparos” HBns: otvOnyc is 
any preconcerted signal (cp. 8. 7. 10), or 
even the mere prearrangement itself (cp. 


5. 75 rt er y ch éxo.). Here 
it is the ‘password’ ("Hfys in apposi- 
tion). Why * Hf should have bees 
the mot d’ordre is not self-evident : there 
was no apparent local association to 
suggest it, but it need not be changed 
into “Hpys, out of compliment to 
the Samians. Hebe is, indeed, in 
attendance upon Here, itiad 5. 721 f., 
and on Ares, 1b. 905, and in Hesiod, 
Theog. 922, 952, is daughter of Zeus 
and Here (and sister of Ares). More- 
over, she is the bride of Herakles in 
heaven, Od. 11. 603, and so might well 
have charms for a Herakleid on earth. 
perd Sé is, of course, adverbial: the 
genitives are regular, with peurijoGa, 
cp. 8. 62. 9 (but the accus. is found 7. 
18. 9, 10). 
7Th5e lore cal 6 pt dxotoas : 

there is something of the nature of ar 
Irish ‘bull’ in this imperative ; bat 
Leotychidas means 4 dxodgas, not 6 pi 
dxovoas, to act on the suggestion, and to 
pass the word. 

17. dvrdg 88. . roto. “EXAnow The 
passage is clumsy in expression, and 

rticular words are scarcely correct. 

tein® now brackets the whole as s 
gloss, or imitation of 8. 22 spre: 
presumably after Krueger. 

18. vdéog: op. 7. 162 and c. 120 isfra, 
notwithstanding which, the co-ordina- 
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Aevruyidew 5€ tadrta troBepevou Sevtepa 5) rdde érroievy 99 


of "EXXAnves> mpogcxovres Tas véas ameSnoav és Tov aiytadov. 
Kal ovo. pev érdocovto, of S Tlépoas as eldov rots “EXAnvas 
mwapackevalopévous és paynv nal rotor “lwo trapatyécaytas, 
Tovro pev trovoncavres tots Laplous ta “EAAjvev dpovéev 5 


amatpéovrat Ta b1rda. 


of yap Ov Xdyos dmrixopévov "AOnvaloy 


aixparotov év tot vnvol tev BapBdapwv, tovs @\aBov ava 


20 émeire B, Koen: del. Krueger: éxei@ev$ Stein!? || dveveryOévra : 


dvevetxOy Koen 
99. 1 Aewrvy Sew a || 8) om. 2 


del. van H. 6 év: avR 
tion here of véog rod ros or 
xnpyparos and 6 @eporo (vd0s) is 


a little mangué. So, too, Hrara dveve- 
x@lv7ra as a reproduction of éwefre 
dvevetx67 8. 22 is poor, and dwlorovs 
active, for the passive there, very 
suspicious. tvyxdve should be éréyxare 
(Krueger). obros might better be rodrov. 
Cp. App. Crit. ; prodit interpolatorem 
sermonis imperitia, van H. 

99. 1. ratra 
constliwm dedisset, Baehr. 

Sebrepa Sf seems de trop, but serves 
to separate the action of the Hellenes 
from the suggestions of Leotychidas. 

2. w évres Tas vias dwifnoay és 
v.aly. Hdt. records this remarkable 
operation without apparently theslightest 
apprehension of its military magnitude 
or significance. To debark on the 
shore in the presence of an army 
numerically superior (even if the & 
pupiddes of c. 96 were not within hail), 
and in ion of a fortified camp, 
was surely a very brilliant achievement. 
Hdt. seems to it as something 
quite en régle, and keeps the Persians 
quietly looking on, as if they could 
never think of attempting to interfere. 
Theinactivity of the Persians at this point 
is inexplicable except on the supposition 
that they despaired of the Ionians. 


8. ds ciBov . . eva, — 
vicavrus : Scheie? is pretty 
awkwardness in the sentence, the zeugma 
in efSov, and the hysteroproteron in the 
order of the participles, only partially 
corrected by the difference of tense. 
‘On seeing the Hellenes making them 


: cum hocce 


21 roto. “EXAAnot secl, Abicht, Stein®, Holder 
2 mpooxovres RP Marc. 2 || ras vnas zs: 


ready to battle (after landing), and that 
they had addressed an appeal to the 
Ionians (before landing), the Persians 
took two precautions.’ 

5. rotro ply. ‘In the first place’ 
they disarm the Samians on a suspicion 
of Hellenic leanings. The suspicion is 
indeed an old one, for it is based upon 
an act of the previous winter, or autumn : 
and does the SrAwr dralpects only take 

lace now, at this point, after the land- 
ing of the Greeks at Mykale! é2o- 


vy: c 88 supra. ra povee : 
cp. 7. 102 supra. 
6. of ydp dv Zdpror urd. This 


memorable little digression records a 
service of the Samians to Athens, which 
must have taken place months before. 
The king’s ships had reached Samos in 
the previous autumn, 8. 130 supra; the 
Samians had redeemed 6500 Attic 
prisoners, and had sent them home to 
Athens (ex A + reoccupied) after 
duly proveng them for the journey, 
or voyage (drodidoavres). 

This note is somewhat ramen It 
presupposes an open sea between Samos 
and Athens. Had the 500 Athenians 
accompanied the Samian ambassadors in 
c. 90 supra, or preceded them? Such 
a pledge of good-will comes in for scant 
appreciation! There is doubtless some 
truth in the anecdote; but is it correctly 
chronologized? Were these Athenian 
prisoners liberated before the arrival of 
the Hellenes in Samos, c. 96 supra? 
Were ~ really redeemed, or had they 
been sold into slavery, in Samos, and 
liberated on the approach, or arrival of 
the Greek fleet ? 
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oi Il¢poa:, avrot S¢ cuvepopnoay ta yéppa epxos evar odio. 





8 of: ord B 9 és ras 8z 


12 puxadAns S 
vewx poy C 


10. drroplny elxov, ‘ were suspected. .,’ 
objects of suspicion; cp. alriny elxov 
5. 70, ete. 

11. rodro 84. The second precaution 
taken by the Persians is the removal of 
the Milesians from the camp, on the 
plea that they are best qualified to guard 
the passes on Mykale. Precaution and 
plea are perpen The charge of 
the passes over Mykale interposes a 
suspected force between the Persians 
and Sardes, and the camp between that 
force and Miletos. Are the facts or 
the motives here rightly reported! If 
there were no Milesians in the Persian 
camp at Mykale, was it because the 
Persians dismissed them? Or were 
there ‘ Milesians’ and ‘ Milesians’? If 
the Persians entrusted to Milesians the 
guard of the passes, that would rather 
point to a confidence in their loyalty ! 
And who are these Milesians? Accord- 
ing to 6. 19f. the Milesians had been 
annihilated and the remnant expatriated 
in 494 B.O., ie. fifteen years pevousy ; 
their places had been taken by Persians 


and Karians, the former as landlords, 
the latter as labourers. Was there 
already a new agrarian question in 


Miletos (cp. 5. 29)? Or is the situation 
of 494 B.c. grossly exaggerated? In 
any case it is significant of Hdt.’s 
methods that he betrays no misgiving 
on this point. Possibly when he first 
composed this age he was unac- 
quainted with the story told in 6. 19, 
or at least had not incorporated it in 
his own work—the last three Books 
being of earlier composition. 


13 éotevy . . 
rovde Krueger, Stein?, Holder, van H.: rovrov 
17 yépa 8 || odio Stein, Holder, van H.: opuy) 


1l és xopudas z 
14 rovro 
15 xat om. BR || 


10 €xov z 
éwot del. Gomperz 


vas SidSous ras és rds Kopudds . . 
teas: the occupation of these passes 
might be for the purpose of Yabba 
the Greeks from attacking the camp in 
the rear, or to obtain touch with Ephesos 
and the road to Sardes, in case a retreat 
became necessary. 

Mykale (as seen from the south on a 
fine April morning) is a grand mountain 
range, culminating in twin xopudal, east 
and west (4130 ft. and 3966 ft. in height 
respectively), with a gentle slope down 
to the western point, where the promon- 
tory becomes involved in the outline of 
Samos. 

15. roto. kal xareBéxeoy. This dative 
is puzzling. The normal construction 
is with accus. and infinitive. Valckenaer 
wished to insert évedy. Baehr takes 
Soxéew = existimare, xard in comp. contra 
ey Nea the dative being constructed 
with verbs compounded with «ard 
(though never anywhere else with cara- 
Soxéev), Stein explains the dative as 
used by analogy with cuwedéva: (and 
compares xaraxplyew rel re 2. 133, 17. 
146. 6). Kuehner, Gr. Gr. § 568. 1, ap. 
Baehr renders: sie glaubten bei thnen, 
dass sie Newerungen machten. veoyxpév: 
cp. c. 104. 7 infra, veoxpoby 4, 201, 5. 19. 

16. ws émia ‘‘if 
occasion offered,” Rawlinson ; ‘‘if they 
found the occasion,” Macaulay. dévajus 
as ‘ potentiality,’ ibility, is remark- 
able in Hdt. e participle is here 
conditional. With the phrase cp. r 
gdovws émdaBécOa 8. 36, 6. 49; sins 
Plato Rep. 360 D ef ris roatrys dEovclas 
éwihaBdpevos xr. 
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100. 1 wapeoxevacro Reiske, van H., Stein®: wapeorxevddaro || rpooin- 


cay BParis, 1635 2: mporlecay 8: mrpoceinoav Marc. 


ikea saab a ‘took precautions 
against beforehand,’ cp. 7. 176 a; 
in the active more naturally of place, 
(véa) rhv wpopuvAdccovcay éwl ZachOy 8. 
92 supra. 

17. avrol & .. The exact 
relation of this épxos of yéppa to the 
Epxos cat AlOwy xal EdAwe in c. 97 supra 
is problematical. The former is the 
fortified camp, from which aH suspicious 
characters have been remov (or 
rendered innocuous); the ‘rampart of 
shields’ actually reappears in c. 102 
infra; and we may suppose that here 
the Persians are drawn up, outside their 
camp, and have fixed their shields in 
the ground to act as a screen; but if 
they have advanced out beyond their 
fortified camp, all the more inexplicable 
does it appear that they should have 
allowed the Greeks to effect a landing 
without dispute, while the Greeks at 
their leisure landed, and drew up in 
battle-array, and then advanced to the 
attack. 

On the yéppa cp. c. 61 supra. 

100. 2. Tee : TO . ce 
K Lov : e Fama is y 
in Pras elief supernatural, a he 
explains; of the «xnpuxior, a more 
material rexuyjpiory, he takes no further 
account. What became of this «npuxjor ? 
How many persons saw it? Was it the 
supernatural bearer of the supernatural 
message! Alas! that so much should 
be made of the impalpable ¢fun and 
nothing said of the subsequent history 
of the ocular sign! This omission is a 
weak spot in the story, in the ment ; 
and nowadays, in a world of telepathy, 
crystal-gazing, subliminal selves, and 
other scientific enchantments, which 
explain the gin to perfection, one is 
bound to take cognisance of the total 
disappearance of the material evidence. 

A ohpn which Hdt. treats as in no 
way supernatural had run right through 
the medizing Greek army in Boiotia a 
few weeks before, cp. c. 17 supra; it 
had proved a fraud; had it turned out 


3 xnpt«cov CP 


to be true, it might have been regarded 
as divine, 

Diodoros 11. 35 (Ephoros), cp. Polyain. 
1. 88, completely rationalizes the story 


of this ¢7un, rding it as a eae 
Leotychidas ; rcher and Thirlwall 


approve. A somewhat similar case was 
the fraud of Agesilaos in 394 B.c., which 
no doubt helped him to win the battle 
of Koroneia (Xenoph. Hell. 4. 3. 10-14), 
when he announced the defeat of the 
Lakedaimonian fleet off Knidos to his 
army as a victory ; but he had received 
actual despatches, and had no need to 
pretend a synchronism. If a few days’ 
interval occurred between the victory 
in Boiotia and the victory in Ionia the 
gin is simple enough. If there was 
a real synchronism between the battles 
of Plataia and Mykale, then one of three 
or four alternatives can alone be true: 
either (a) the ¢jun was a fraud, a ruse, 
a yevvaioy Weidos at the moment, which 
afterwards proved to be true to fact; 
or (b) it was in truth supernatural, 
supernormal, whether you explain it 
oy direct divine interposition or by 
abnormally heightened human feeling ; 
or (c) thirdly, it is an element of 
afterthought, a product of tradition, 
an embellishment of the facts, possibly 
traceable to excited hopes and feel- 
ings of the actual day, but without the 
adequate or full basis of fact asserted 
by the pious tradition. There is so 
much of this kind of thing in the story 
of the war that it does not appear 
unreasonable to ascribe the gun mott/, 
though it rings out more precisely and 
positively than any other, to the same 
creative faculty. There was some 
Homeric precedent for it, though the 
word ¢jun does not occur in the Iliad 
at all (pace Aischines § 141, cp. D. B. 
Monro, Odyssey XIII.~XXIV. p. 427), 
for the bcva éx Arés (Od. 1. 282) is its 

recursor. The word eleéxraro occurs 

. 21. 494 of the flight of a bird, to 
which is likened the motion of a goddess 
(Artemis). 
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xeiwevov: 4 Se dyn SiuprOé ode de, ws of “EAXAnves rv 


5 MapSoviov otpatinv vie@ev dv Bowwroios payopevos. 


Ofka 8&1 


WodNoiot Texpmpioce eott Ta Ocia trav mpnypdroyv, e& Kal 
TOoTe, THS aUTHS Huépns cuumimrovens tod te év TIdatasgar 
Kal tod dy Muxddry pédrovros ececGar tpapatos, dyn totes 
"EXAnot Tolar tavtn écamixeto, wore Oapojoai te TH 
10 OTpaTiny Tok padXrov Kal EHérew wpoOupdrepov Kxsvduveverv. 


101 xa rode erepoy cuvérrece yevouevov, Anyntpos teuévea “Enev- 


owins wapa daphorépas tas supBoras elvar- cal yap 5) év 


4 die CP: de? Krueger 


5 8 8 


7 avrns del Krueger 


|| oupmirrrovros Reiske, van H., Stein® || re: +’ R(S)V || rAatainu a: 


mwrataino. R(S)V 


Mare. 
Dobree 

4. t 8&8 d. SfA0 or B8e: Bc. 7d 
otparéwedoyv. The exact terms of the 


gin are very nearly identical with the 
message (dyyeAln) which had reached 
the Greeks at the Heraion in front of 
Plataia that same day, or pdxn Te 
vyéyove kal vexper ol pera Ilavcavlew c. 
69 supra. The aa va pres. vixpev here 
of the faté accomplt (cp. yeyorévat vleny 
c. 101 infra) is remarkable; Xenoph. 
Hell. 4. 8. 1 has vexpey (but 4. 8. 10 dre 
qrrnpévor elev) ; Stein compares vixay in 
c. 48 supra, and interprets ‘are victors’ 
(Sieger seten). The use of xd» there 
absolutely is easier than mwxqev here 
with a direct object. Might it be one 
of Hdt.’s imperfects, of an action the 
result of which is abiding, or continuous? 
The passage in Xenophon shows that 
hi need not cot ee is ii iv 
weroto. is purely geographical. 
5. S@da 8A). ed Oeia ray drwy: 
‘‘many things prove to me that the gods 
take part in the affairs of men,” Rawlin- 
son ; ‘‘now by many signs is the divine 
wer seen in earthly things,” Macaulay. 
ut the passage involves a classification 
of ‘things,’ into ra Geta and 7a ph Oeia, 
rather than the general assertion of the 
existence of ‘‘a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them as we will.” : 
c. 65 supra. Hdt. is here a ‘dualist’: 
far from the formula of Thales, rdyra 
zAhpn Gedv, but close to ‘ common sense,’ 
or ‘popular philosophy,’ as we know it. 
Hdt.’s argument is not very closely 
expressed ; the particular instance (ei 
cat rére) cannot prove the general 
(wodXotor rexunplact). But the formal 
statement here is not the real statement. 


8 puxddAdAy S || dnun & B 


9 rows om. 


101. 2 wapa: ‘expectes rapa Anpntpos xré? van H.: wzapa 


The true predicate lies in ra Geta: what 
is plain, by many infallible proofs, 
among them par exemple the particular 
case quoted, is the fact that some things 
are Geia, that ‘miracles do happen ’— 
though, of course, most happenings are 
quite ordinary and natural. (There are 
even degrees in the olasa, cp. 7. 187 
Touré po év roto. Oedbraroy dalvera 


vyevérOas, 8. 65 Geiow rd POeyyiueror, 8. 94 
Getory 1d wpiyypa.) Cp. Introduction, 


811. 

7. Tihs abris fplpns ocvprurrotcys : 
the expression is somewhat clumsy—a 
day cannot coincide with itself—but the 
meaning is plain: the day, or date, of 
the action at Plataia and the date of 
the action just about to take place at 
Mykale was identically the same; but 
it was ‘the actions,’ not ‘the day,’ 
which coincided. ovuxlrrovros or cup- 
xixrévtwy would certainly be clearer 
(cp. App. Crit.): but is Hdt. always quite 
clear in thought or expression ¢ : 
cp. c. 90 supra. rabry: sc. é&y MuxdXy. 


101. 1. réde ouvéwese yevd- 
pevov, ‘a second coincidence occurred 
as follows.’ The expression again is not 
quite accurate: it takes two items to 
make a coincidence, and only one item 
is here expressed. Again, the coincident 
‘ occurrences ’ are the ‘existence’ of two 
shrines of Demeter, one at Plataia and 
one at Mykale; but, strictly speaking, 
the existence of the shrines is not the 
occurrence, but rather the battles by 
the shrines. 


2. cupBodds, of ‘hostile meeting,’ as 
in 4. 159, 6. 120, 7. 210, ete. 
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tH naracdld. tap’ abto 1d Anurrprov éyivero, ds Kal mpé- 
Tepov pot elpntas, 7 payn, Kab éy MuxddrAy spedrde doatras 
éverOar. 
opbds oft  dnun cuvéBawe A\Ootca: Td pey yap & 
Tlkataujos <tpapa> mpal ers ris nuépns éylvero, 76 88 & 
Muxddry wept Selrnv. Ste Se ris adris jyépns cuvéBawe 
yiverBar pnvds te Tod adTod, ypovm ov TOAD ogi Torepov 
Sika avapavOdvover éyivero. hv Se appwdin ogi, mply rhv 
pyynv édcamixécOa, obte twept chéwy adirav ottw as Tar 


3 eyévero P Mare.: od €yévero 2 
7 wAarain B || <rpwpa> Stein®)8, van H. 
9 pnvds Te TOU avrov suspecta habeo 


éxcrGar wrattrws B 
8 pu«ddAAy S 
R(S)V: wpiv 9 Holder, van H. 


4 eipyto P || puxddAdAp 8S || 


10 wpiv7 
11 avréwy 2 || trav “EAAQver: trav 


éxet ‘EAAnvwr coni. Stein!: trwy dAAwy ‘EAAjvwv Krueger, Stein®, van H. 


8. ds kal wpérepdy por dpnrar: a 
definite cross-reference tack to co. 57, 
62, 65 supra. 

5. yeyovévar 8 vicny : this appears as 
en to vixger c. 100 supra; cp. 
also c. 69 sah 4h of Bau 

6. dp0as t ey oTuvepave 
GSotou, ‘the rumour which (had) 
reached them turned out to be true,’ or 
‘ they discovered the truth of the rumour 
which had reached them.’ The exact 
force of ovyéBave here is disputable : its 
repetition just below, and in a slightly 
different sense, is by no means un-Hero- 
ae eer ris 4 The ad 

. s 7 e adv. 
pul dec nat found elsewhere in Hdt. 
Homer (J/. 8. 580 etc.), Xenophon (Hel/. 
1. 1. 30 éxdorns tyépas wpg xal wpds 
éorépay) and other good writers use it= 
mane, explained by Theophrastos Fr. 6. 
1. 9 as the forenoon, from dvarod} to 
peonuspla. But it is also used more 
generally, cp. Thuc. 4. 6. 1, etc. &r is 
not=%3y but used with comparative 
le wh aap: aunt aveting® 

8. , ‘about evening, cp. 
8. 6, 9s i which proves that the 
term admits of decrese: ere, in opposi- 
tion to rpwl, it may mean merely p.m. 

Sru 8 ris oe Hpfens ocvvéBawve 
yvertas. Hadt.’s predication again is not 
quite clear. The grammatical subject 
of curéBawe may be 7d éy MuxdAy (sc. 
rpG@ua), or the two (sc. dudérepa, or rad 
Tpwpara), 8f\a perhaps favouring this 
view: ovvéBawe ylvecGa is, however, 
a simple and constant form for an 
occurrence, or event, taking place. 

9. pyvds re Tod atrod is a very frigid 

VOL. I PT. Il 


addition. Or would Hdt., then, have 
arded it as ible for two events to 
e place on the same day in different 


months? But it is a thousand pities 
that he did not sly to give us the 
Attic date, by month, and day of the 
month, for the victory. If it had taken 
place in Boédromion, and about the 
time of the Eleusinia, would not tradi- 
tion have more clearly emphasized the 
festive date ? 

The actual ee day is given 
by Plutarch Aristetd. 19 as Boedromion 4 
= Panemos 27, but in Camillus 19 and 
Mor. 849 ¥ as Boédromion 3 < = Panemos 
26>, a curious roca aren In any case 
the date may be that of the Charisteria, 
not of the battle. Hdt.’s data do 
not enable us to fix the date of the 
final battle at Plataia with precision. 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch. ii.2 (1895) 726, 742, 
places Plataia ‘at the beginning of 
August,’ and Mykale ‘about the middle 
of August,’ denying the synchronism. 
I should be inclined to admit the 
synchronism, or an approximate syn- 
chronism, and to place the battles 
somewhat later, early in September ; cp. 
Appendix VII. § 6, VIII. § 2 (i.). The 
fact that other striking synchronisms 
are less trustworthy, cp. 7. 166 supra, 
does not entirely discredit this one. 
What is damaging to Hdt.’s credit 
as historian is the insistence on the 
synchronism, a8 & mere wonder, to the 
complete exclusion of its significance 
from a strategic point of view. 

11. ofr. wepl atréy: this 
generous self-oblivion might at least 
attest the sense that strategically the 


2G 


yeyovévas Se vixyvy trav peta Tlavcaview “EXXqveyr 5 
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@s pévrot 


h KAndov aitn odi eoértato, paddov re wal TayvtTepoy THY 


mpocodsoyv é1rovevyTo. 


of pev 8% “EANpves wai ot BapBapor 


15 2orrevdov és tiv pdyny, os opt wal ai vijoot cal 6 “EXXN- 


omovros GeOXa rpoéKero. | 


Toto. pév vey “AOnvalows Kat Toics wpocexéos TovTaAce 
Teraypévowot, péypt xov Tov husrcéwv, 4 odds éyivero Kat 
aiyadov te Kal Gredoy yapov, toice 8é Aaxedaipoviowcr Kai 
roiot émreEns Tovrowot Tetaypévoics Kata tre yapddpay xa 


5 Spea. 


éy @ 8& of Aaxedatponot tepunicay, otro: ot él Te 


13 xApdadv 2: xAendov Merzdorf || age: roe Marc. || re: roe Mare, 


14 Cf. comment. infra 
Cz: Hplcewy || 7 om. CS 
Spynv Pz 


decisive blow in this campaign could 
not be struck by the fleet, nor could a 
check, or even a disaster to the fleet, 
matter so much. epl is used with the 
genitive ay 8. kapod Agield otlnad 
wépt €ppbyrivov. For cp. thi 

i tav “EAfvoev, ‘the "Greeks at 


home’ oe eee themselves. P 
12. v wraloy 
male with the dative mepl has 


rimarily a locative force, and does not 
foes it even when locality ceases to be 
the prominent interest ; the metaphor 
here (xralcy) may be of shipwreck, but 
apés is the preposition more generally in 
use, Cp. Biato, Rep. 558 B &rara abrov 
(Sy éfalgyns wralcayta Gorep wpds Epuari 
apes Ty woke. The wrecking of Hellas 
on Mardonios might have been accom- 
plished by battle, or by bribery, cp. c. 
2 supra. 

13. 4 «AnBav: cp. c. 91 supra; here 

the word=% ¢fun, cp. c. 100 supra. 
vTaxtrepoy: Gaccoy is not found 
in Hdt., nor raxérara. 
tiv xpécoboyr, of a hostile advance, 
advance to the attack, as in 7. 223 
(differently 6. 46). There is predicative 
force in the position of atrn. 

14. xal ot Bapo. tomevdov: this 
assertion is of something quite new ; 
hitherto the barbarians have not been 
anxious to fight. Now, however, they 
have drawn the Greeks to land, they 
have a fortified camp behind them, they 
have a corps d’armé somewhere about, 
if c. 96 supra is to be trusted, and they 
have apparently advanced and fixed 
their yéppa as a Epxos before them (c. 99 


‘“EAAforwovros dda 


102. 2 xov: xara Paris. 1635 z || nperewv 
3 Se om. C 
5 otpea CP Marc. z, van H. 


4 xapavSpay C: yxapa- 


supra) ; they still remained on the de- 
fensive though eager for the fray. Is the 
text here correct? Nothing corresponds 
to of pav 8% “EAAnves—ol 5¢ SdpBapa 
with a contrasted verb to fowevdor might 
originally have concluded the chapter. 

15. &s ode nal ai vijoo cal 6 
apodxaro, ‘ inas- 
much as (seeing that) the islands and 
the Hellespont were the prizes at stake 
forthem.’ ws. . mpoéxecrois remarkable: 
ws=éwrel (one might have expected ws 
with participle, gen. abs.). 

The Greeks and Persians at Mykale 
could hardly have taken this view of the 
case unless they had been already ac- 

uainted with the defeat of Mardonios. 

ere the Persians equally informed, 
by the gin, or by an dyyeXly from 
Leotychidas, which, of course, they 
would not have believed; or, in fact, 
had sufficient time elapsed for the news 
to have reached Sardes as well as Samos? 
The islands would be those in proximity 
Hale Asia: the Kyklades were already 


102. 1. wpowexdor: for the word cp 
c. 28 supra. e construction here 
with rerayuévou: is quasi-adverbial ; cp. 
éretis reraypéva infra; the Korinthians, 
Sikyonians and Troizenians are intended, 
but the names are here withheld ; they, 
with the Athenians, formed the left half 
or flank, of the army. As they walk 
over the lower ground it seems that the 
Greeks have landed east of the Persian 
encampment. 

5. vy gd: ac. xpbry. ern py saan a 
corruption, or remainder of a lost word 
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érépp xépet [ért] wal 8) eudyovro. éws pév vuv rotor 
Ilépoyot dp0a fy td yéppa, nuvvovTo te Kal ovdey edaccov 
elyov TH payn: érel 8¢ trav ‘AOnvalov xal tov tpoceyéoy 
0 oTpatos, Skws éwuradv yévntas Td epyoy Kab yn Aaxedaspovley, 
mwapaKedevodpevos Epyou elyovro mpoOuporepov, évOeirev 45y 
ETEpoLlovTo TO mMphypa. Stwodpevor yap Ta yéppa otrw depo- 
pevot eoétrecov adées és rtodvs Ilépoas, of 8@ SeEdpevor cal 
Xpovoy cvyvdy auvydpevos réros epevyov és TO Teixos. 
"AOnvaio. 8 xa KopivOco. wnat Yuxvwvior nat Tporfjvios 
(odtoe yap hoayv éreERs retaypévot) cuverotropevos ouvece- 


6 Képai Be || ére del. Schaefer, Stein?, Holder: ante wepujway retrax. 
Steger, van H.: an érvxov mpotepéovres xai 57% 7 op0a Stein?, 
Holder, van H.: dpOpia 8: dpa || yepa S || of 8 yydvovrot Krueger 
8 éret re 5¢ 8 || ray ante rpocexéwy om. S 9 yévolTo z 11 
yap: 5€ 8 || yépa S || otrw Naber, Gomperz, Holder, Stein: odroc 
12 éwéreoov Marc, || aAées A: dAées B || kai om. C 13 dpuvdpevoe 


van H. 


15 odroe B, Holder, Stein’: otrw || écav z || of ereEns B || 


érvordpevoe Cobet, van H. || ovvérurrov B 


(ércypwpéovro, or Eruxoy mwporepéorres), 
tig takes xal 34 as it stands to be= 

7. 

6. tes . . rd yéppa: the shields have 
been erected in c. 99 ad /.. 

7. ob&vy Oaccov «dyov: cp. c. 70 
supra (w)éovy elxoy), Only Persians 


appear engaged. 
8. ray "A@qvalav Kal rév mpocey dav 
& orpards: treated as quite a distinct 
and separate unit, or rather army, or 
oo darmée; the names are still with- 
e 


9. Sxes iovrav . . Kal py Aaxcdar- 
: the negative uw shows that this 


ig given as in the minds of the 
Athenians; it is, indeed, a genuine 
motif of Athenian legend and oretory: 
and in the hands of Tackrate (cp. Hat. 
IV.-VI. ii. 194 f.) became a guide 
to the reconstruction of the past. It 
betrays, or suggests, the character of the 
source from which Hdt. has drawn the 
story of Mykale: Athenian, or phil- 
Athenian. 

10. wapaxeckavodpevor, ‘encouraging 
each other with shouts,’ cp. 8.15. &pyou 
dyovro, cp. 8. 11 supra. 


Sy, ‘at once.’ 

11. érepowtro rd , ‘the affair 
took a fresh turn, aspect’; cp. 7. 225 
supra. 

va yéppa: this 


LY 
phrase marks the second stage in the 


struggle ; they pushed their way through 
the earl sade of Persian shields—or 
pushed the shields apart, so as to open 
a way for themselves—and then charged 
(hepdpevor) en masse (adds) on the 
Persians behind the shields, who had 
doubtless been plying them with arrows. 
3:whéecPar in a more general sense, c. 88 
supra. 
12, of 8: the d¢ is demonstrative, 
or emphatic ; the sentence might other- 
wise have been relative. 

13. xpdévov cuyvdv duuvdpevar rédos 

=xp. o. hydvorro rédos be Epevyov. 
A rather lax use of the present, or im- 
perfect, participle. 

14. "A@yvato. 8 Kal Koplv@io. nai 
Luxvevioe cal Tpofyie: at last, when 
the victory is won, the other contingents 
on the left wing are expressly named, 
besides the Athenians. 7 

15. foav . . Teraypévot: how little 
this construction is a mere temporal 
pluperfect appears from this passage ; 
they were, what they had been all along, 
ranged éwetijs 'A@nvaloo:, in the given 
order (ofrw). 

cuvervoméuevon = ouverérur4rov : 
they entered the fortified camp en masse 
(i.e. without breaking from one another), 
and at the same time as the Persians, 
whom they were pursuing, i.e. pursuers 
and pursued all entered together. ouvec- 
éxurrov, by the way, throws some light 
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mvmrov é& TO Teryos. ws be al ro Teiyos apalpyro, obr ers 
apos aduny érpdmovto of BapBapoe mpos ghuyny te oppéaro 
of dddNoe way Tlepoéwv: obtos Se Kar’ drtyous yevopevoe 
éudyovto Toict aie es Td Tetyos eomlirrovet “EXAnvev. Kat 
20 Tov oTparnyav Tay Ilepoway Svo pev datropetyouver, Svo Se 
tekevTaot* “Apraiyrns péev xal “Wapirpns tod vaurixod 
oTpatnyéovres atrodevyouos, Mapdovrns S¢ nal 6 rod melod 
103 orparnyos Teypavns payopevor terXeurd@or. ere Se payouevov 
trav Ilepoéwy amixovro Aaxcdatpovion wai of per aiTov, Kal 
Td Aowrd cuvdieyelpsfov. Srecov 8¢ nal adtav trav “EXAjvey 
avyvol évOaira Gddot Te Kal Yuxvadvioe Kal orparnyos Tepirews. 


16 «at om. Paris. 1635 z || ovré re PMare.: ovre rez 17 xai 
mpos ante dAxnv R (ap. Stein’) || xad mpds ante puyiy B (ap. Holder) |! 
dppéaro P Marc. 18 Kar’ dAiyov S: xard Ad-yous B 21 T6pa- 
pirpns 2 103. 2, 3 avréwy (bis) z 3 rwov om. RSV 4 
Sixvevioi “kal? Suxveviev cou. Stein, adec. van H. || wepiAeos Bz 


Mykale of any of the six myriads, of 
which he is there put in command: is 
it sufficient to convince us that any part 
of the corps d'armée was present, or 
engaged in ‘in the battle, or that the battle 
was more than an engagement between 


upon its correlate cuvetéwiwroy as in 5. 
22 


16. ds 8 xal rd os 
marks the third s in the combat, or 
rather its culmination. The pluperfect 
is hardly temporal, for the fighting is not 


yet all over. mpds ddxhy tpéwecdar (cp. the Greek forces, from the fleet, and the 
Grafs peurfoda c. 70 supra) is just the Medo-Persian hen the king's 
opposite of és puyh» rpérecGau, cp. c. 68  fleet—the only portion of the navy, 
supra, 8. 91, ete. spacer which could be trusted to 


17. of BapBapor : did no Greeks strike 

a blow on this phere upon the Persian 
side } . c 108. 8 infra. 

gvyfhy te dpudaro: so in 

Thuc. 7 14. 1 ray dydpayv és guyhy 

wpunuévwv, of actual or literal physical 


show fi iB t, especially on land? Athenian 
or phil-Attic tradition has exaggerated 
the battle of Mykale into a grand piece 
to match the synchronous battle in 


Boiotia ; cp. c. 106 infra. Tigranes, if 
killed on this occasion, was Retain in 


seer Gan icstesiees F 
Ke y ., “ formin, 
into small knots,” ta,” Blakesley ; y; the on 
position has distributive force, op. 8. 118 
supra eEehéyero car’ éXl-yous. 

19. rotor ala towtrrove: might 
seem hardly consistent with cuvem- 
oréuevan cuvecémixroy above (the imper- 
fect notwithstanding) ; but that phrase 
was obviously rhetorical, this is both 
more accurate and more ‘elegant.’ 

21. "Apratvrns: cp. 8. 180 supra, o. 
107 — 

ep. 8. 180 


Matsaers, 
vryns: cp. 8. 180 supra ; 
his f rity segs sata that he was especially 
in og nes of the aa nea ~ 
28. : ep. c. 96 supra. His 
death is allt the first clear intimation 
in the story of the actual presence at 


sonimand of the Persian Eptbatat ; 
c. 96 supra. 

108. 1. tr 8é si aes de 
fourth stage of the fight that the Lake- 
daimonians and their half of the arm 
arrive on the scene, and help to finish 
the remnant (ra Aovrd owSuyepifoyv). 
Hdt. does not employ the simpler forms 
xeiplfer or dtaxeplter, nor any one else 
the double compound. 

4. at sel gaoes rots: op. c. 102 


eee or name Perilaos was 
common “et wides read ; i.e. there is 
nothing specially Sikyonian, or even 
Peloponnesian about it. (Cp. Pape- 
Benseler, sub v.) Nothing more is re- 
corded of this man: the absence of a 
patronymic suggests that Hdt. did not 
get this item from an inscription, least 
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Tov Te Laulwy of stparevouevos dovTes te ev TH oTpaToTEédy 5 
TS Mndcx@ nal arrapatpnpévoe ta Sarda, os eldov adtixa Kat 
apyas ywwomevny érepadxea thy pdynv, épdov Scov éduvéaro 


mpocwpencery eOéXovtes roto. “EAXnOt. 


Laplous $2 iSovres of 


Gddot “lwves aptavras ottm 5) xa avtol dmocrdyres aro 


Tlepoéwv éréOevto rotot BapBdpocor. 


réraxto pév <ée> trav Tlepoéwy ras S10d0us typéev cornplys 


5 te: 58, Holder, van H. || cvorparevdpevoe Cobet, van H. || évedvres 


Ask. || re om. Rez 


pudyovos SR: pnAiweo V 2 


6 xarapxas ABPz 
Stein, Holder: épdov AB: épdoy || ydvvéaro SV(Gaisf.) 


7 brepadxéa B || Epdov P, 
104. 1 


pev om. B || éx suppl Valckenaer, Stein, 


van H.: wpds Cobet, Holder || rnpety libri, Holder, van H.: corr. Stein 


of all in Sikyon. Samian or Athenian 
tradition may have preserved the bare 
name of the only general who fell on 
aa occasion. : Daa 
. Tay re Tapley: this t, tho 
somewhat vague, service of the Aatilans 
is very lightly and easily introduced ; 
in fact Hdt. has nothing concrete or 
pastel to report ig their bees of 
orpar s, cp. 7. 61 supra. rT) 
pl ge“ not ‘eceiaarily dy re selva 
cp. c 15 sy But what of the 
Samians on the Greek side, of whom 
there should now have heen some! Or 
were there as yet no Samians serving ? 
Cp. c. 92 supra. 

6. 4 pévor Ta Seda, ‘deprived 
of their heavy arms,’ cp. c. 99 supra. 
dwaipéey takes double acc., cp. 8. 8 
supra. 

atrixa Kat’ ds: ~- 7. 88 
supra; it would go better here with 
Epdor. 

7. érepadxéa: cp. 8. 11 supra. 

Scov Nsuviaro : the first 
verb is rather epic (cp. 7. 38 supra). 
What did they ‘do’? They might have 
set fire to the camp? or they might 
have pulled it partially to pieces; or 
they might have ‘done sacrifice’: but 
this testimonial lacks precision. 

8. ev with the dative 
Stein regards as ‘ poetical’; it is used 
with the acc. c. 68 supra in a more 
precise or definite context. 

ot GAAo “Teves: not including the 
Milesians, as the next c. shows. ere 
were thus Jonians besides the Samians 
and the Milesians serving with the 
Persians ; they would be the crews. of 
the ships. 


9. Apfavrag: i.e. avrixa xar’ dpyds 
Eptovras Scov eduvéaro. 
dmooravres dard IT this 


phrase is hardly to be taken in the 
physical sense, suggested by the im- 
mediate context, viz. stood off, separated 
from the Persians there and then, but 
rather in the political sense: threw off 
their allegiance to Persia. The absence 
of the article and the last sentence of’ 


the next c. support this view. Op. c. 
90 supra. 
10. éré0evro rotor ws. This 


attack on the barbarians Bose beyond 
anything explicitly recorded of the 
Samians in the context, but it still 
leaves something to be desired, in the 
way of concrete definiteness. Rawlinson 

i. remarks that ‘“‘ Hdt. is never very 
favourable to the Ionian Greeks and may 
have given them on this occasion less 
credit than they deserved.” Fuge! 
Diodoros (Ephoros) is kinder ; cp. = 
pendix VII. § 7 {e), 2. Had Hdt. 
written the story of Mykale before his 
visit to Samos, where the fame of that 
island grew dearer to him (ep. 8. 60)? 
And did he leave what he had written 
unrevised ? 

104. 1. Munolow & wpocertraxro : 
the pluperfect 1s in strict time; cp. c. 
99 supra; but the two reasons alread 
given, and here more explicitly repeated, 
are inconsistent with each other. If the 
Persians removed the Milesians to pre- 
vent their creating a disturbance, a 
mutiny, or at least some trouble in the 
camp, they distrusted their loyalty. If 
they distrusted their loyalty, they did 
not entrust to them the custody of the 
passes, or expect them to act as their 
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10 TONEMLOTATOL 
amréoTn. 


ovTm 8) To Sevrepoy “Iwvin ao Tlepoéwy 


"Ey 8¢ ratty TH padyn “EXAnvev jpiorevoav *AOnvaior 


kat ’A@nvaiwv ‘“Epporunos 


3 apd AB 


évavriov B 


(rodedrepov 8) 


guides to safe places of retreat, in case 
of a disaster occurring, such as actually 
occurred. 

8. here, as frequently, may be 
eae suggest the unexpected. TThe 
historian speaks J ona in old 
wep xaré\aBe: fy xaradauSdvy being of 
course future in force. vweoxpév (1. 6) is 
repeated from c. 99. 

7. ot 8: the demonstrative (article), 
with 6éé, resumes the subject of the 
sentence, and so lends it additional 
emphasis. Cp. note to 7. 51. 8, etc. 

8. at 84: the relative, emphasized. 

ipepov és, ‘led into,’ among; 
dépew és in metaph. sense c. 33 supra. 


~ Butcp. App. Crit. 


10. +d Sebrepov “Ievlin ard Ilepoiay 
dmflory, ‘Ionia threw off the Persian 
yoke for the second time.’ (Cp. co. 103, 
90 supra.) This statement involves an 
implicit reference to the first or former 
revolt, and so might seem to take the 
record given in Bk. 5 for granted. But 
the fact of that revolt was no doubt 
notorious ; Hdt. might even have found 
the revolt of 479 B.o. already noted as 
the deurépn dréoracis, and it is not even 
necessary to suppose this little sentence 
(or the words rd devrepov) & gloss, or an 
insertion of the second draft by the 
author, in order to reconcile it with the 


EvOoivov avip tayxpatioy 


4 o{wvrae van H., Stein?: cwufovrac C: cwfwvrar 
a, Stein!?, Holder: odfovras BPpr. Marc. z || (uv«dAAns S 2) 
«a: om. B || efvexa Marc.z || év rp B, Holder, van H. 
8 51 eepov 2: Seepepov 

del. Gomperz, Holder, van H., Stein® 
105. 1 dpiorevoav Mare. 
evOdvov a: evOvvov B, Valla, Gaisford 


6 re: 
7 7d 
9 avrois R || xreivovres 

10 twrin rd Sevrepoy B 

2 evOoivov CPz: 


theory of the prior composition of Bks. 
7-9. Cp. Introduction, §§ 7, 8. 

105. 1. tplorevcay ° ‘the 
Athenians obtained the meed of valour.’ 
Cp. 8. 17 supra for the formula. 

2. “Eeppdédruxos 6 EtGolvov. The father's 
name is corrupt in the best mss. ; 
cp. App. Crit. «d@vvou looks like a cor- 
rection of ed@éyov. Euthynos is a com- 
moner name at Athens than ‘ Euthoinos,’ 
which is, however, found on Inscripp. 
‘Hermolykos’ is mentioned in as 
pankratiast with a statue on the Akro- 

lis (Pausan. 1. 23. 10). Whether this 

ermolykos son of Euthoinos was any 
relation to Hermolykos son of Diitrephes, 
who dedicated a statue of his father (cp. 


~Pausanias 1. 28. 8), apparently the 


penere Diitrephes well known from 
hucydides (7. 29. 1, 8. 64. 1), is a much 
debated question ; cp. Frazer, Pawsanias 
li. 275f., 289; Hitzig-Bluemner, Paw- 
sanias (1896), notes ad Zi.c. i 
wayxpariov brackfoas, ‘who (had) 
faotiaed successfully? é¢m-) as a pan- 
tiast.’ The pankration, a combination 
of boxing (rvyu%) and wrestling (wd), 
was first introduced at Olympia in 648 
B.0., OL 88, Pausan. 5. 8. 8 ; cp. Clinton, 
Fasti i. p. 198; and victories in the 
nkration are celebrated in several of 
indar’s Epinikia: e.g. Nem. 2, 8, 5, 
Isth. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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4 
amixopevos 5¢ és Zdyov of “EAAnves éBSovdevovro wep) ava- 


4 rovréwy 2 
van H., Stein®?: rds 


6 yepaiorw R(S)V 
3, 5 vinas (bis) z 
5 ro <re> van H. || drérAwov idem 


106. 2, 3 rds <re> 
4 xat <ydp> van H. 
6 wept tTHs Mare, || dvarrdceos z 





3. xarfiaBe torepoy rotreyv: for the 
verb cp. co. 98, 104 supra, ‘ overtook.’ 


The general date places the event in the 
Pentekontaéteris, but unfortunately witb- 
out a precise year. The war between 
‘the Athenians’ and the Karystians 
is, however, presumably that one com- 
memorated by Thuc. 1. 98. 8 about 
472 B.o. ; & Busolt, Gr. G. iii. (1897) 140. 

4. tv Kopvy: this Kyrnos in Euboia, 
in the territory of Karystos, is not else- 
where mentioned. The nominal coinci- 
dence with the island Corsica (op. 7. 165 
supra) was not perhaps accidental. On 
Karystose cp. 8.121 supra. On Geraistos, 
8. 7 5 tes 

6. voor. . Tpogtvor . . Ducv- 
évuot: the order of merit differs slightly 
from their order in battle-array c. 102 
supra, but all contingents on the left 
wing obtained prizes. The right (Lake- 
daimonians, etc.) was quite left in the 
shade. This story is hardly of Spartan 


origin. is 


106. 1. dwelre . . yTo, cum 
interfecissent (Baehr). ey seem to 
mee re ne prisoners ms this occasion. 

, ig mpoge vres, ‘though 
not until thay (had) brought (led) out 
the spoil.’ It wes apparently alive, at 
least some of it. Thuc. 2. 94. 8 d»Opurous 


xal \elay AaBéeres. 
4. wal . . ebpov is not in 
strict construction. Stein re s it as 


an addition from the author’s hand ; ep. 
Introduction, § 9. pfpare apparently 
=money, but might cover plate. 

5 heov. Obviously the Greek 
forces at Mykale had not defeated, had 


not even encountered, the corps d'arné 
accredited to Tigranes c. 96 supra; had 
they done so, the road to Sardes was 
once more open to them. The battle 
of Mykale was evidently a wpécxpovopya. 
Bpaxd rots BapSdpas, a raid, a brilliant 
raid no doubt, but not a great victory, 
and the Greeks at once retired, before 
the Persian land-forces came up, and 
abandoned the mainland to its fate. 

6. wepl dvacrdcvs ris Song At ~ 
Samos, after their return from Mykale, 
the Hellenes, i.e, the naval Synedrion, 
cp. c. 90 supra, discussed the question 
of ‘the evacuation of Ionia.’ is was 
an old idea, started by Bias of Priene, 
if 1. 170 may be trusted ; some of the 
Ionians (in 546 8.0.) ri» dovdoclrny ovK 
dvexduevor béXuwrov ras warpléas (1. 169). 
Again in 494 B.c. a few voluntarily 
(6. 17) and still more against their will 
(6. 20) had left their homes for ever. A 
migration en masse had recently been 
recommended to Athens by the Delphic 
oracle (7. 140 supra), and re within 
the range of practical politics by Themi- 
stokles (8. 62 ae There was thus 
a good deal in the recent experience of 
the Greeks, not to speak of the migra- 
tions and colonizations of earlier days, 
to make a wholesale flitting no absurd 
or unpractical idea. For the use of 
dydoracis cp. Thuc. 2. 14. 2 (of the 
flitting of the Athenians from the country 
into the city 431 B.o.), 7. 75. 1 ro8 orpa- 
revparos (of the break-up and departure 
before Syracuse in 413 B.c.), 1. 188 ad /. 
éx 706 lepod (of the retirement from the 
temple by a suppliant) Cp. 4. 115 
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apos tov Ilepoéwy atradrdafeu. 


mpos taidrta IleXorovynotwy 


pev toto. dv réreit dodar eSoxee tav pndiodyvtwv eOvéwy Tov 
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5 7 PX 


7 dwyne a: orn BC: Swot PMarc.z || ypedv CPz, van H. || xarocxnoas Bz 


8 écav2z: einoav? Stein® || dreivac B: adetvac 


10 dpovpéwy R(S)V 
13 réAe AB: réAcoe z 


van H. 
EXov 2 


9 éwvrods Te secl. 
11 o8d@ piav AB: ovdepiny z || 
14 éuroAacia Stein?: ‘num forte 


érimoa?’ van H.: éumdAca aC Marc. : éprdpta || eravarrjcavras 8 


supra gépere etavacréwpev éx rijs yijs 
de. 


7. Sky . . rhs “EANASog . . ths atrol 
éyxparées fioav. If Ionia was to be 
evacuated and abandoned to the ‘bar- 
barians,’ some place for the Ionians 
would have to be found on Hellenic 
soil. This problem appears to take the 
control or possession of Hellas proper 
(or the greater part of it) for granted ; 
it assumes the truth of the ¢yjuy of the 
day before (a night will presumably have 
intervened) ; or has the ¢juy (of c. 100) 
by this time been officially confirmed 
by despatches to Samos? Or may this 
deliberation be taken as an undesigned 
confession that the victory in Boiotia 
had been fully reported to the Greeks 
at Samos or ever they advanced on 
Mykale? ‘E)Ads here comes very nearly 
to ‘Greece’ in our sense of the word. 
éyxparys is used similarly 8. 49 supra. 
The imp. indio. fea» is remarkable ; 
=elot le. foo 

10. wpoxa 
and cp. also 7. 172. 

vTov waévTa xpévov, ‘for ever,’ c. 
73. 3. 
11. as in a conditional sentence 


(participial). 

X tav Llepotev drad- 
AdEay, ‘will get off with impunity (go 
unpunished) at the hands of Persia.’ 
Cp. 8. 69 otro uw . . det xalpovra 
dwad\docer. The negative is more 
usually combined with xalpwy, e.g. 3. 29 
aGrdp row tpets ye ob xalpovres yéXwra 
éue OfcecGe, Xenoph. Anab. 5. 6. 32 
divacwacOdvres 5° by . . obre xalpovres a» 
dwradAd£gatre. 


: as in 8, 36 supra, 


12. otev piv rotor dy rAd 
dofo.: primari Leotychidas, the 
Spartan king and navarch, and in the 
second line the captains of the Korin- 
thians, Sikyonians, Troizenians. Two 

ints raise suspicion: (i) Could the 

ing or the Synedrion have decided 
off-hand so immense and far-reaching a 
question? (ii) Would the Dorian states 
at least have desired to reinforce the 
: en ’ element in ne Hellas, and 
in Peloponnese itself, by supporti 
such a proposal? ol éy ré\ei as 3. Ts 
Thuo. 1. 10. 4 &w ray Bacithéws xal réw 
Madtorea é rédka, 5. 47. 9 of ra réArAy 
Exovres (official term at Elis), 1. 568. 1 ra 
Téhn Tay Aaxedaiporlwy, cp. 4. 15. 1, ete. 

13. 8éxee: a strict imperfect; the 
Soxéoy did not become a Séyya. 

vTév ‘EX. : 


Tay pydiodvrey 
a preliminary list of them has been 
given 7. 132 supra, but the list is not 
complete, vara the Argives (cp. 8. 
78) and some islanders (Andros, the 
Karystians, etc.). 

14. +d thpwodala Eavacricayras. 
The éayderaccs in this case was hardly 
to be accomplished without violence. 
éurodaia is a conjectural emendation ; 
cp. App. Crit. =éurépa. But the adj. 
éurodtatos is not common, and would 
mean (in the neuter) not ‘markets,’ 
but rather ‘commodities.’ 

Sofvar . . évo : exactly as 
in Thue, 2. 27. 2 édxwesoio: 82 ross 
Alywhras ol Aaxedacubrio ESocay Oupéar 


olxety. (Exegetical and telic, or 
gerundive.) 


15. dpxfv, ‘at all’—in the first 
instance; they moved in fact the 
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16 [leAorovynciouvs Schweighaeuser, Holder, van H.: ‘An deest rpoc- 


qxewv 2? Stein? || operépwv libri, Holder, van H. 
19 <xat wrepiras xal>vnouras Schwartz: vnowras 


TOUTEWY & 


17 droxiwv B || 


<xat Trois nrepwras> Steup: aed cf. Busolt mL i. 39 || orparevdpevor B 
20 éveroujoavro Krueger, Stein? || wio-res C Mare. || re om. aC 


previous question, and had also a formal 
or constitutional objection to urge, viz. 
against interference between a metropolis 
and its colonies. The metropolitan 
claim of Athens had been recognized 
and urged from the other side as early 
as 498 B.c., op. 5. 97—and probably 
dated back at least to the days of 
Peisistratos (cp. c. 97 supra), but 
perhaps only referred to Miletos, and 
some of the mainland towns at first. 
It was, of course, a part of the basis of 
the Delian symmachy just afterwards, 
and was then perhaps more widely 
extended ; ep. next note. 

18. «ar 84: there might perhaps 
seem to be a non ttur in these 
words, which throws doubt, not upon 
the fact here stated so much as upon 
the previous report of the debate in the 
Synedrion at Samos (cc. 90, 91). If 
Peloponnesians were not to be allowed 
Bovdedberw wepi raw (’Arrixay) droucéwr— 
and yielded the point—the matriculation 
of the ‘Samians’ and ‘Chians’ (which 
appear on the Marmor Par. 27 as 
colonies from Athens) might seem to 
be inconsistent therewith. But was 
the Ionian settlement in Samos rightly 
ascribed to Athens? The Ionians of 
Samos were ultimately traced back to 
Epidauros; cp. Pausan. 7. 4. 2 (cp. 
Awpiées (sic) “Exvdatpao Hdt. 1. 146). 
The case of Chios is even more obscure ; 
according to the native historian, Ion, a 
contem yt er Hdt.’s, the island was 
peopled by A bantes from Euboia (op. Hdt. 
1. 146), and by immigrants from Histiazia ; 
their ‘lonization’ they owed to a king 
Hektor, in the third generation after ; 
but Ion failed to account for the Chians 
being reckoned Ionians (od puévroe éxeivd 
ve elpnxe xa’ frrwa airiay Xia redotcw 
és “Iwvas, Pausan. 7. 4. 10). Possibly 
Samos and Chios, at least in 479 B.c., 


were not yet accounted ‘Athenian’ 
colonies ; and even the in Hdt. 
1. 146-7 distinguishes among ihe Ionians 
between of . . dwd rod wpurarylou rod 
"AOnvalwy dpundévres xal voulforres -yer- 
vaiéraros elyac 'Iwywy and the rest. 
(The e in c. 147 making the 
Apaturia the test of Ionism admits 
that the Ephesians and Kolophonians 
did not observe it; but the passage is 
very like a gloss.) The Athenians 
might protest against any intervention 
between themselves and their settle- 
ments abroad, and yet allow the enrol- 
ment of Samos and Chios in the Hellenic 
alliance without a murmur, having (at 
this time at least) no metropolitan saa 
over these islands any more than over 
the Aiolian Lesbos. But the whole 
story of the deliberations is, of course, 
highly suspicious; the proposed dvd- 
oracis would have meant a civil war, 
and the admirals could hardly have 
settled such a question. 
19. kal rods DAovs vycutras cannot 
refer to the islands enumerated in 8. 46 
supra, for they already belonged to the 
Symmachy ; the Greeks at Mykale, at 
Samos, at the Hellespont (cp. c. 114 
infra) had Samians, Chians, Lesbians, 
and a good many other ‘nesiotes’ with 
them, ovorparevéuevor roict “EdAnes (sic), 
who are completely ignored in the 
narrative of the actual operations, and 
only come into account in this highl 
suspicious passage on diplomatic an 
constitutional points. ‘The Islands’ 
were anderatood § to be half the prize of 
Mykale, c. 101 supra. ° 
20. és rd ouppaxixdy drofhoavro, 
‘admitted them as members of the 
alliance’: rd ¢.=rovs cuupdxous. Hat. 
has ocuppaxlyy . . éwohoaro 1. 77, 
womas . . Ow’ édwurotce érohearro 5. 
108. Cp. Thuc. 3. 3. 4 rods dvdpas . . 
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21 4 peéev add. Krueger, van H., Stein? || éupeveecy Stein, Holder: 


éppevery vel éppeveiy 


érAwov van H. 
2 éyévero R-|| odpdes R 
actARos z 8 woAAd <rTe Kal 


és durtaxhy érohoayro, 8. 1. 3 ra rir 
fupudyur és doddrecay woeicba. But 
cp. App. Crit. The statement here may 
be reconciled with the statement in o. 
92 supra by supposing that at Delos 
Hegesistratos and his two companions 
only bound themselves to do their best 
to bring the Samians into the alliance ; 
but the harmony is a little strained— 
especially considering that the allies 
have been to Samos once already (c. 96) 
in the interval. 

alor. TE . 
c. 92 supra. 

21. éppevday re kal pi dwoorhaerGas : 
this formula seems to presuppose a 
tuppaxla és del, és roy wdyra xpdrov. 
The right of dwécraccs is surrendered. 
The formula and the story may have 
been useful ‘ precedents’ for the Delian 
alliance, which no doubt was equally 
unlimited in time (cp. ’A@. wod. 23. 5). 

22, brdeov ras Aborovres. 
Rawlinson (ad 7.) suggests that the 
destruction of the bridges (8. 117) must 
have been already known (by Lesbians, 
for example) and that Hdt. has mis- 
conceived the motive of the move to 
the Hellespont, which was ‘‘only to 
reconnoitre.” The Greeks will have 
aimed at more than that—promoting 
revolt, cutting off remnants, and so on. 
But is it so certain that they knew the 
bridges were no more, or might not be 
restored # 


- kal dpxfors, as in 


22 arovorriaer Oat SVz 


24 éAAnorovrov S || 


107. 1 axpa re B, Holder, Kallenberg || zvadAAns 8 
5 re xat om. Mare, || eZvac om. Marc. 7 
kaxa.> ? Krueger, van H. 


107. 1. & * careAnGéyreey’ 
dsvrev: this string of iciples is not 
elegant, but drog. is little more than 
an adjective; it might very well be 
dispensed with. «xaretAnOévrwr here 
seems to mean ‘crowded,’ ‘confined,’ 
‘cooped up’; cp. 5. 119, 8. 27, cc. 31, 
70 supra (xarecAnuéva). If there were 
so few of thom, one would have thought 
Mykale roomy enough for them. 

va dxpa +r. M.=rds xopugds 7. M. 
oc. 104, 99 supra. 

2. xomBh: cp. 8. 108 supra. 

3. & Aapeov: he was full 
brother to Xerxes, cp. 7. 82 supra, and 
had been one of the six generals, or 
field-marshals, of the army in 480 B.c. 
It is odd to find him here a casual 
attaché of the naval forces, or of the 
corps darmé in Ionia: noris he! For 
he has a bodyguard, of Sopuddpa oi 
Maclorew infra; was he, not Tigranes, 
the real commander of the six myriads, 
c. 96 supra? If so, he was not present 
at the disaster which had just taken 
place (rp wddet rv. y.) but was probably 
coming to the support of the encamp- 
ment at Mykale, and naturally fell foul 
of “gonbaapir il supra). _ 

5. yuvarnds xaxle: cp. c. 20 supra. 

6. tov Bacwéos olkov: cp. 8. 102 
supra, 5. $1. 

8. d&xotom, ‘to be called . .’ 

Sévvos: the verb Sevedtew occurs 
twice in Sophokles, <Antig. 759, Atas 
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o &¢ Flewarydpns taita éepydoaro ydpita ait® te Maciory 
TiBéwevos xal Fépky, éxogtwy rov adeddedv tov éxelvov' kat is 
dea todto 1rd Epyov Rewayopns Kirsxins wdons pte Sovros 
Bactréos. trav 8 kar oddv ropevopévwy ovdey éml mdéov 
Tourwy éyéveto, GNX amixvéovtas és Ldpdis. 

9 rounodpevos % 10 dxwvdxea 2 || diroxretvas OéAwv del. van H.: 
Oédwvy om. S || POas 2 11 6 Tpn€itew om. R: wpnoritew Ask. || 
dAtkapynoevs BC || drurfev R(S)VP Marc., Holder 12 ’Apraivrew 
del. Stein? || éfaeipas Bredow, Stein, Holder, van H.: éfaipas a: é£gpas z: 


é€dpas 13 o¢ poster. loc. om. § Mare. 2, Holder 14 yxdperas Marc. : 
xXépev van H. 15 Oépevos Mare, || éxogfwv van H., Stein?: éxow(wv 


16 KeAckins: Avxins Krueger || Fpge KeAcxins méons P: wdons Fpke 


KeAcxins 2 


Schweighaeuser, Stein?, Holder, van H.: ére 


17 BacrAjos 2 || ropevoperwv BapBdpwr Bz || érit Werfer, 


é 18 éyevero Tovrwv 


CP Mare. z (rovréwy z) || dAAa Marc. || odpdecs Marc. 


243, and in Euripides, Rhes. 925. It 
is found previously also in Theognis 1211. 
The substantive (reproach, taunt) is rare. 
rel woAda Fxovee, ‘when he had 
heard Asay than enough . .’ 
9. Sava woetpevos, ‘in arage. .’ 
owara: én. . ee dada 
‘draws his native sword upon Masistes, 
as we say. On dxwdxns cp. 7. 54 supra. 
10. dpacbels (udi animadvertit) seems 
less forcible than the Aldine ¢@ds 
( praevertens), but both would be de trop. 
11. Flavaydpns 6 IipnAco. Prexileos, 
or Praxilas, is a very uncommon name, 
and nothing more is known of this 
Halikarnassian (Praxilla of Sikyon, 
Pausan. 3. 18. 5, is also unrivalled), 
Xeinagoras, or Xenagoras, is less rare. 
Of this man nothing more is known 
than is here by Hdt. recorded, but the 
record is significant: (@) There were 
Greeks with the Persian forces after 
Mykale: this man, to be sure, would be 
& subject of Artemisia (less probably an 
exile, or adventurer). (0) His appoint- 
ment as ‘syennesis’ of Kilikia is re- 
markable, and probably the first instance 
of the investiture of a Greek subject 
with a Persian governorship. (c) This 
fact (which belongs to the history of 
the Pentekontaéteris) may be regarded as 
more certain than the cause or occasion 
alleged by Hdt. for it. (d@) Nevertheless 


as himself a Halikarnassian Hdt. will 
have had special interest and information 
in regard to this fellow-citizen. 

The predecessor of Xeinagoras in 
Kilikia was Syennesis, or the syennesis, 
son of Oromedon, mentioned 7. 98 supra, 
who according to Aischyl. Pers. 826 lost 
his life at the battle of Salamis, leaving 

resumably no son to succeed him. 

is Halikarnassian may have founded 

a dynasty in Kilikia: the next governor 
of Kilikia known to history is the 
‘syennesis’ of the Anabasis; cp. l.c. 
supra. (Rawlinson ventures to say that 
‘* Xeinagoras can only have occupied a 
subordinate position”: thus indirectly 
charging Hdt. in this case with a serious 
and apparently wilful exaggeration of 


_ his fellow-citizen’s greatness. Krueger's 


emendation shifts the venue to Lykia.) 
12. apwéf{a ploov: cp. Terent. 4d. 3. 

2. 18 sublimem medium arriperem e 

capile promum tn terram statuerem. 


is here quite literally 
intended ; cp. Xenoph. Ayr. 2. 4. 14 
ouraprdcas étijpe, istoph. Knights 


1359 dpas peréwpor els rd Bdpadpow 
éuBarS (Valckenaer). 

14. tradra pydcaro xdpira . . riOé- 
pevos: xdpw riderOa, op. c. 60 supra: 
an inverted predication (=ralra épyafé- 
pevos xdpw érlOero), 

17, obSav dri aAidov trotrev: 


& mere 


812 


HPOAOTOY IX 


"Ey 8& ryote Xdpdice eriyyave ddy Bactrers e€ éxelvor 
108. 1 Ev: éri B || vdpdnow R Mare. 


confession of ignorance ! For the formula 

cp. c. 41 supra. One would like to know 

what happened to reales heling 
ere, by 


108. There follows wird of 
digression (cc. 108-113), a story of the 
King’s Amour, or the Death of Masistes, 


which exhibits Hdt. at his best. A 
story could hardly be better told, or 
resent more artfully the elements of a 
omestic tragedy, of a palace intrigue, 
started in passion and fe ousy, culminat- 
ing in torture, rebellion, death. One 
great defect the story, indeed, has from 
the moral point of view: it is the 
innocent who suffer, or who suffer most ; 
the guilty king, the jealous and cruel 
queen, come off scot free. Two considera- 
tions may slightly relieve this objection 
from an aesthetic standpoint: Artaynta, 
the daughter of Masistes, has a good deal 
to answer for: she is the root of the 
mischief. Again, ‘rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft,’ and Masistes and his 
sons die with arms in their hands against 
the king. But it cannot be said that 
Hdt. makes anything of these motifs. 
As a historian he might pee (though it 
is not his way!) that the facts were as 
he stated them, painfully immoral, and 
aesthetically distressing. Asa moralist 
he might plead that the true moral lay 
outside the story, in the suggestion of 
all that Hellas had been spared by the 
successful resistance to the Oriental 
despot, which had made such tragedies, 
possible in ants’ houses, for ever 
impossible in Hellas! And, again, that 
he thus dismisses Xerxes, to go to his 
own place, the scorn and derision of all 
good men, with his lawless passions and 
is slavish submission to ‘the law of 
the Medes and Persians,’ his childish 
vanities (joels wepBdddXera) and his 
prom pleasures (jo0els d¢ xal ratrp), 
is humorous caprices (speeches to 
Masistes) and his capricious wrath 
(OupzwOels). The dramatic narrative falls 
into five acts. 

(i.) The scene in Sardes: Xerxes’ 

assion for his brother Masistes’ wife: 

er faithfulness and virtue! and the 
king’s ruse to win her, by wedding his 
son Dareios to her daughter. 

(ii.) The scene shifts to Susa: the 
king’s still fouler transfer of his affec- 
tions from his brother’s wife to his son’s 
wife, Artaynta. 


(iii.) The fatal gift: the robe of 
Amestris the queen: her jealousy and 
error: destruction to the wife of Masistes, 
the mother of Artaynta ! 

(iv.) The king’s birthday feast: the 
queen's requeat: the despot’s involuntary 
humiliation. 

(v.) The catastrophe: wreck of the 
house of Masistes. (Masistes rejects the 
king's overtures: the mutilation of his 
wife: the rebellion, and its defeat. ) 

It is an omission that Artaynta does 
not expressly share the fate of her 
family. 

This story might almost rank with 
the Hebrew story of Esther as an illus- 
tration of life at the Persian court. 
But, except for the external reference 
above indicated, it lacks the national and 
24 peas setting, the political purpose, 
and therewith the ethical contents, which 
ennoble the Jewish tale. The Greek 
interest in this tale is purely reflexive. 
No Greek, whether man or woman, 
figures in this drama : the virtues of the 
wife of Masistes are purely domestic ; 
her husband as the drip dyaGés, good 
man, husband, father, and yet rebel 
withal, prepared to work ‘no end of ill’ 
to the king, his brother, unites to some 
extent the réles of Mordecai and Haman; 
the king himself cuts no great figure in 
either tale, but here he is less of a 
puppet and more of e@ curse, while 
; hind aga ite all rises the terrible 

gure of Amestris, ‘a fury slingi 
flame,’ a barbarian fiend igeaenate 
(If Ahasuerus= Xerxes, Esther would = 
Amestris. But that cannot be, “if we 
accept the stories which Hdt. tells of 
Amestris,” and which the Jews tell of 
Esther. ) 

1. dy 8 ryot BdpdSun: cp. 8. 117 
supra ; it is, however, a question whether 
Xerxes was in Sardes at this time, and 
not rather engaged, in upper Asia, 
in the reduction of the revolted satrapy 
of Babylon ; cp. C. F. Lehmann, ‘ Xerzes 
und die Babylonier,’ Wochensch. f. Klass. 
Philologie, 1900, 959-965, Ed. Meyer, 
G.d.A. iii, p. xiv. ; ps ean VII. §2 

ériyyave dév marks a coincidence, 
which is not causally related to the 
antecedents, or rather concomitants 
Xerxes, as we are here given to under- 
stand, spent the winter of 480-79 Rc, 
and at least the whole of the ensuing 


108 KAAAIOIH 813 


tod xpovov, érelre e& “AOnvéwy mpoocrtaicas ri vavpayiy 
guyov dmixero. tore &) évy ryot Xdpdvot eov dpa Apa rijs 
Maolotem yuvainos éovons xab tavrns évOaira. ws S€é oi 


apooméurovTe oun edvvato xarepyacOnvar, ovde Bin mpocedpépeto 5 


apopnOeopevos tov adeXpedy Maclorny: ravro 5 rotro elye 
kal thy yuvaixa: ed yap énictaro Bins ov revkopévn: 
évOaita 8) EépEns éepyopevos trav GAdwv mpncces Toy ydpLov 
tovroy To tradi re éwuTod Aapelp, Ovyatépa tis yuvatces 
ravrns nat Maciotew, Soxewy avriv paidrov AdprrecOar jy 
Taita Tomon: dappocas Se xal ta vopmtopeva troijoas 
amnravve és Lovoa: érrel Se xed re arixero nal iydyeto é& 


2 d@yvaiwy BCRSVz 3 5 RS(V): dé || dpa del. Cobet, Holder, 
van H. || épa 8: ‘an ypacOy?? Stein 5 Bip Stein®: Binv || zpoc- 
éfepe B, Holder, van H. 6 mpouvOedpevos Marc. || ddeAddv Marc. 
Priscian 18. 283: rov ddeAdeod van H. || Maoiorny del. van H. || ravré C 


| €xe s: San exe?’ Stein! 
refopevyn Bi 8 rpjoe C 


7 «bd te yap B, Holder || 4xioraro Marc. || 
10 AdpyarGar C 


12 éxet re aC: 


éxeioe B etc.: éxeioé re van H., Holder 





summer, in Sardes, presumably awaiting 
the issue of the campaign in Greece. 
Aischylos (Persat) makes Xerxes return 
direct from Athens to Susa. 

8. gvyév accepts the representation 
of the king's return as a ¢vy#. 

vtére 8: at the time of the battle 

of Mykale; or perhaps more generally 
throughout the period from his return to 
the battle of Mykale. 

: cp. c. 104. 8 supra. dpa 
looks natcnaata Stein compares ee 
position of dpa here and in c. 9 supra 
and in 4. 134 (i.e. construes it with é» 
thot Ldpdcor éwr ?). 

Macto-res és: that this 
Jady is anonymous in the story does not 
make for its credit. Was she possibly, 
like her daughter, an ‘Aprabyry, and 
possibly again a relative, a sister, of 
the Artayntes who has figured above? 
Masistes apparently throughout has only 
one wife. She had not accompanied her 
lord on the march to Greece (cp. 7. 187), 
but had probably come down to meet 
him on his return to Sardes with Xerxes. 


5. arovTs: sc. dyyéAous. The 
subject of &tvaro may be %) yv77} (van H. 
takes it to be rd éwe@Uet). 


apopnbed ‘out of respect 
; a genitive might be expected. 
dye, ‘supported,’ ‘ upheld.’ 


for ; 


7. @ yap uwrit., ‘for she well know 
that violence would not be employed 
against her.’ 

8. épydépevos is middle ; cp. 7. 197. 21 
supra. 

Tov ydpnov tofrov refers to the 
following @vyarépa. The verb mpfooa 
has, perhaps, a suggestion of intrigue : 
he indeed was hoping still to get hold of 
the mother (AdupecOar=AjyeorPa: cp. 
Smyth, Jonic § 180, p. 186). 

9. Aapedp: this Dareios was the 
eldest son, and on the assassination of 
his father in 465 B.c. was falsely accused 
of the crime, and executed by his 
youngest brother Artaxerxes; Ktesias, 
Pers. 29; Gilmore, p. 158 f. Had all 
this aebpenes when this story was first 
contrived f 

12. & Lolca: the scene shifts to the 
7 aa cp. 8 99, 7. 151 supra, and 6. 

4. 


ero: the middle is generall 

used a the bridegroom, here of he 
father-in-law. This word marks the 
actual marriage ; the practices (rphoce) 
and the performances of the usual rites (ra 
vomfouera rochoas), at Sardes previously, 
only amounted to a betrothal (dpudécas). 
The crown-prince lives apparently in his 
father’s palace, even after his marriage : 
is this improbable f 


Oo 
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éwutrod Aapelp thy yuvaixa, ottw &) Tis Macictew ev 
yuvatcos érrémavuto, 8 Se Stapenpdpevos jpa te Kal ériyyave 

13 THs Aapelov pev yuvaicds Macioten 8 Ouvyarpos: otvoua Se 
109 TH) =yuvacxd =tavty fv "Aptaivrn. ypovov 8 ampotovtos 
dvarvota ylvetat tpomm toupde. éEudyvaca “Apunotpes 7 
EiépEem yur) papos péya te wal ouidov xat Oéns dEov 
580i BepEy. 8 82 hodels mrepuBddreral re nal epyeras Twapa 
stay Apraiyrny. nabels 5¢ nal tavry éxédevoe adTiy airioas 

5 te BovdAetal of yevéecOa, avti tev abr@ sroupynpevav: 
wavra yap tevfecOa aitncacay: ty Se xax@s yap eee mrav- 
ovxln yevécOar, mpos Taira elre Repkn “ Swces por TO dv ce 
airjow ;” & Se wav paddrov Soxéov xeivny airjoat bricxveeto 


15 pev om. Mare, || paciorenc B 
109. 2 éfud¢yjvaca Gaisford 3 gddpos BR Mare. || wouxtAw Marc. 
4 mpos Ask. 5 tavty: avrh B || exéAeve Lacobitz 6 35 Bov- 
Aerat R || of om. aC Mare. (S) || of . . Drroupynpévwv om. S(Gaisf.) || tropy 
pévov RV 7 airjoaca Mare. 8 eiracz || édv B i 


14 <é€pwv> éréravro? van H. 


9 wravra 


B: wav <av> Madvig || éxeivny Sz || airjoerOac B: airjoey Cobet, van H. 


e A a 
|| vrwryveerat B: vrurxveiro van H. 


13. oro 5. . Gréravro: this plu- 
perfect is plainly rhetorical, and not 
used of strict temporal sequence. 8 8€: 
the subject is re-expressed, and the dé 
attached, for the sake of emphasis ; cp. 
ce. 106. 7 supra. 

14. Stapenpdpevos fpa, ‘transferred 
his affections’: perhaps the dia- (in 
comp.) marks the completeness of the 
seen i fpa ve wal ériyxave the 
rapidity of his success. For rvyxdvev 
cp. 5. 23 (Eruxe), and revtouévyn supra, 
revfecOa: c. 109 infra. 

16. "Apravyry: the mere identity of 
name with Artayntes, c. 107 supra, is 
not, of course, sufficient to prove any 
connexion between the house of Masistes 
and that of his colleague and foeman ; 
but the name is of ill-omen for the house 
anyway—and perhaps for that reason 
the daughter of Masistes bears it. 

109. 1. xpévov 8 wpouvros: an 
interval occurs. dvd«rvo-ra ylveras: cp. 
6. 64 dee 32 ws Eoxe dvdrvora yerdueva 
Tatra xarawaioca Anpdprrov ris Bact- 
Anlns. The moment of ‘discovery’ is 
a. “Apierps: A Clea Work: ith 

7 aes 00 : she 
hardly eauiltes the description after 7. 
61, 114 supra; but this passage is, of 
course, independent of those, the second, 
indeed, of which is of later composition 


than this (and the former, perhaps, a 
ere Qins Afwv: the hard 

3. gapos . . Oéns Afvov: the hardiest 
advocate of the  extanaion of Hdt.’s 
penn and first-hand authority in 
pict , will hardly venture to argue 
rom this phrase that Hdt. had actually 
seen this plaid or pall: why then press 


the phrase elsewhere? Cp. cc. 25, 70 
supra. 
4. foOelg .. : such are a 


despot’s ‘pleasures’! Cp. note to c. 
108 supra. There is some humour, 
perhaps, in the repetition. 

6. avtl rév atre droupynpévey, ‘in 
return for her services to him’; cp. 
vroupyéey 8 110, xpnord vwoupyéer 8. 
143, bwoupyjcew 7. 38 (of the despot 
himself). 

7. erGar is absolute (‘shall obtain 
her request’). mévra with alricacas, 
‘whatever she asked,’ even if she asked 
iba hares 

77 Kkaxés ydp ee wavoud: 
yevéobat: the 3¢ is of course mispl 
(unless we were to read # 5é). wavouxly, 
7. 39. €8ee xaxds yevécGax is the coldest 
of fatalistic formulae ; cp. 5. 38. It does 
not clearly appear what the fate of this 
woman was. 

9. wav paAdov Soxdov wrA.: cp. 7. 
38 supra. 


108-110 KAAAIOITH 815 
kai doce. f 88 ws doce adeds aitées TO Papos. Répéns 10 


S¢ avroios éylvero ov BovdrAdpevos Sovvat, nar GAO pev 
ovdev, poBeopevos 58 “Apnotpi, py xal amply xatexalovon 
Ta ywwopeva cttw érevpeOn mpjnocwy: adda Tod Te édid5oU 
kal ypucov arderov Kal otparov, Tob Euedde ovdels dpEewv 
GAN Hh éxelyyn. Tlepovxovy 8¢ xdpra 6 orpatos Sapov. GAN’ 15 
ov yap érebe, Sid0i Tro papos,  Sé mepiyapys dotca Te 
Swapp epopeé te Kal aydddeTo. Kal 9 “Apnorpis muvOdverai 110 
puy eyovoay: pabodoa Sé Td Trovevpevoy TH peyv yuvatKl Tavry 
ove elye &yxotov, i) S& edifovea iy pmtepa avris elvat 
aitlny wal ratra éxeiyny monocev, ty Macioren yuvatnt 
éBovreve SrcOpov. durdgdkaca 6 Tov avdpa Tov éwuTijss 
10 Gpoce a (bis f) || pdpos BR Marc. z 11 éyévero CPz 12 
poBovtpevos B || & om. C || dysorpev C || cat om. B || xareaxafoicy z, Stein, 
van H.: xarewxafotons Schweighaeuser : KaTecxdfoura 13 yevdpueva 
Marc. || eropevOn BC || woAes Cd 15 6 otparis kdpta B: 6 oTpatds 


ante xdpra) del. van H. 16 ddpos R Marc. z 17 éyddrero R: 
nyaAXero P Mare, z 110. 2 éyovoa C || tatrp: avr7y B 3 exe z 





10. Ses, ‘confidently,’ sure of the 
result. 
wavrotos tylvero : cp. 7. 10. 30. 
his detection would 
follow upon (éx-) her previous (ply) 
suspicions, strong (xar-) suspicions: the 
dative participle xarexafotoy is observ- 
able: a dat. of the agent, instead of tré 
with genitive ; cp. Madvig § 88 g (p. 37) 
__where the instances leave much to be 
desired. 
aphocewy refers here to decided 
malpractices! Cp. c. 108. 
wéhus : cp. the assi 
city of Anthylla to the wi 6 of the Satrap 
of Egypt for ‘shoe-money,’ 2. 98; the 
assignations to Themisto es, Thuc. 1. 
138. 5, ete. 
Bov, ‘offered,’ kept offering, a 
strong imperf. ; i ep. 8 114 ; 
14. dw a standing epithet of 
xpuods ; cp. 1 14, 50, 215, 8. 106 
(also with olxey}) 6 . 58, 8. 99, c. 24 
supra, b8wp 8. 12, aes 4. 63)—' gold 
beyond the dreams of avarice,’ gold 


ore. 
= orparéy seems the least likely 
to appeal to a lady: what would she do 
with it? Perhaps it is only introduced 
for the sake of the next learned remark. 
Or were Persian princesses too titular 
colonels at times ? 

16. Sot, ‘is giving,’ ‘gives,’ seems 
a little weak after the ¢d{dou just above : 


ment of the 


a -batfont or pluperfect here would do 
nicely. 

110. 1. wvvOdvera:: by hearsay. 

2. pafotoa: by native wit; she did 
not, however, the get at the facts. 

7) ro ade hs c. 22 supra. 

oe ts ¢ tyxoroy : she 
did not pt (presimably) saapect the intrigue 
between Xerxes and Artaynta (the 
younger), their son’s bride, but thought 
perhaps that. his visits to the daughter 
covered an in e with the mother, 
and that the mother had bestowed the 
@Gpos on the daughter. She therefore 
pene the destruction of the wife of 
asistes. The curtain descends upon 
the third act of this tragedy. 

3. Eyxorov: 8, 29 supra. 

4 Sé ‘but she . .’; the resumed 
subject annexes the particle, cp. c. 109. 
18 sad 

mlfoure : rather ‘ believing’ than 
‘hoping,’ cp. Index, sub v. 

4, ratra ikedvyy mpfiooey, ‘that she 
was at the bottom of the whole business’ 
—‘intrigue.” The éxeiyny is no more, 
strictly speaking, necessary than the § 
just before, but its introduction makes 
for emphasis and lucidity. srphocewr as 
ee ouvidgaca 8 por lduevov 

5. -. & : 
‘she waited her own husband's holding 
a royal feast,’ i.e. a royal feast held by 
her own husband Xerxes. gudrdecey, op. 
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ElépEnv Bacirmov Selrvov mpotiéuevov: tobro &é ro Seirvoy 
mapackevdteras Grak tod évuavrod jylpy ty éyeveto <6> 
Baoireis: obvopa Se tp Seirrvy trovtm mepototi pev rTueta, 
kata S& thy “EXAnvov ydoooav rédetov: Tote Kat THy 
10 Kepadyy ocpatar podvoy Bacirers xal [lépcas Swpéerac. 
rauTny 6) THY huépny pudrdtaca % “Apnotpis ypnile tov 
Elépkew SoOfvat of rv Macioren yuvaixa. 5 5& Seevov te 
xal avdpovyv érovéero TovTo pev adedheod yuvaixna apa- 
Soivat, rodro Sé avatrinv éovcay tod mpnypatos Tovrou- 
111 cuvijxe yap rod elvexey édéero. Ttédos pévroe xeivns te 
Mrapeovons «al id Tod vououv éFepyopevos, Bre atuyjoa 
tov xpnitovra ot ads Suvarov dots Bactdniov Selrvou mpo- 


7 év ypépy 8, Holder, van H. || éyivero A || 6 BactAe’s B: articulum 


om. Stein, Holder, van H. 


Tlépoats z 
Séerac S ap. Gaiaf.): yp lee z 


ye 8, Holder || xetvys C || re om, C 


Marc. : xpy(ovra z, Gaisford 


1. 48 puddéas rip xuplay Trav huepéwv. 
Setarvov Ceca, of the king; op. 
telvia, wpodewar 7. 29. 

7. TH tyfvero <b> Bacrreds, ‘on the 
king’s birthday ’; a strong ¢yévero, cp. 
1. 188 79 fxacros ¢yévero. (Not a mere 
Accession celebration, on the day when he 
became king!) <é> Bacvreus, se. 6 det p. 
1. 188 illustrates the importance of birth- 
day feasts among the Persians, who were 
no pessimists (like Thrakians, cp. 5. 4). 

8. runrd: tacht; not from ru«rés. 
The interesting philological note, even if 
from Hdt.’s own pen, will not convince 
any one that Hdt. was deeply versed in 
Persian ; cp. 8. 85 supra. 

9. rhy Kehadty opara: cp. 4. 73 
ounodpevos Tas Kepadds (éxouay 8. 148). 
The meaning here must be that on his 
birthday and on his birthday alone (rére 
podvov) the king appears without his 
tiara, or crown (Stein), his hair glisten- 
ing with the oil of gladness. 

12. Savév re xal dvdpoiov brovero, 
‘thought it shocking and monstrous’ 
(dydpovos c. 37 supra), for two reasons: 
votro py, to hand over his brother's 
wife to certain torture and death (he 
knew what was in store for her) ; rotro 
84, she being innocent in the whole affair. 


8 ruta 8 

téXeoy Holder, van H. || (‘rv om. R’ Stein! 7) 
11 xpyefee P: xpnfes Mare.: ypygfe B (ap. Holder: 
15 évexey Marc, 


9 rhv om. B || réXeov: 
10 rovs répoas S: 


111. 1 perro 
3 xpyefovra P: xpyfovra R(B 2) 


15. ouvijxe yap rod dvaey Géero, 
‘he knew with what object she was 
ers the request of him.’ There had 
probably been previous words on the 
subject Lape Amestris as Xerxes. 
ouvjxa is the Attic form (Ep. furéy«a). 
Séero, op. 8. 3. = 

111, 2. Au 3: c. 45 supra. 

trd rod vdpou epys > cp. 
dvaykaly éfépyoua: 7. 96, 139 supra. As 
to the yéues, Xerxes was not equal to the 
occasion, or his and councillors 
would have come to the rescue; cp. the 
Response of the Royal Justices 3. 31, 
Tp Baoiretorr: Tlepoéwy etetvar wokew 7d 
ay BobAnra:r. The two cases are not, 
indeed, precisely the same; but the 
moral is that the king was not bound 
by any law. Besides, rdv Qovra 
(masc.) might have given them a loop- 
hole ! 

Gruyxfoa, ‘to fail’; the opposite 
of ruxeiv, cp. c. 108 supra. 

8. ode: sc. rotor Hépoyar. 

Suvarév: fas, 7. 149 supra. ‘O 
Kate, nice customs curtay to groat kings’ 
(Henry V. v. ii. 298). ut Custom 
eg king o’ the king of kings! Cp. 
3. 38. 
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s A 
Kespevouv, xapta 6 adéxwv Katavevet, nal mapabovs ‘rosée 


de> Ty pév Kedever roe 7a Bovdetat, § Se perarepwa- 5 


pevos tov adedpeoy Aéyes tdde. “ Maclota, od eis Aapelov 
Te mais Kat éuos adeAdeos, mpos 8 ere rovroor nal els avyp 
ayabos: yuvacnt 5) ravTy TH viv avvorxéers pi) cuvoikee, 
G\da To avt’ avis eyo Sibwpt Ovyaréoa rH eunv. ravry 
auvoixees thy Se vov eyes, od yap Soxée euol, pr) exe 
yuvaixa.” o && Maciorns amofwpdcas Ta DAeyopeva byes 
tade. “& Séorrora, tiva pot oyov byes Aypnorov, KEedevov 
[woe] yuvaixa, éx ris pow waidés te venviar eit nal Ouyarépes, 
Tov Kal od piay TO watdt TO cEewuToD mydyeo yuvaixa, alT7 
ré pot KaTd voov Tuyydver xdpta éodca: TavTny pe Kedevers 
petévta Ouyarépa thy onv yas; eyo & Bacired peyadra 
Hey rrovedpas aktedpevos Ouyatpos Tis ois, tomow pévror 


5 Side P || perapenpayevos Marc. 6 ob <yap> coni. Stein), 
recep. van H. 8 5¢ B Marc. z || vey AB 9 dAAd . . cuvoixee 
om. R || Ovyarépa didwpt 8 10 Soxéecs R || poe B || pjxerc? van H. 
11 droOwupdoas Pz, Stein! 12 Adyov por A 13 poe aCPz etc. 
Stein!: pe B, Stein’, Holder, van H.: secl. Stein? || Te post venvias BPz, 
Stein!, Holder || eto? rpeis z 14 xai om. B || pia R(B2): pany z || 
TH poster. 1. om. C Mare. || ny ayeTo RB f) : tyyayes Mare. || airy CPz 
15 Tuy Xaver KaTa voov Cc || we om. CP: pev R(B1 16 perévra B: 
peBevra. || Tv om. B || ojv: cewvrod z, van H. || péya 8, Holder, van H. 


17 a&£dpevos Marc. 


4. karaveta, frequent in Homer, but 
rare in prose (Plato, Hep. 3508, seems 
to use the word literally. Here it may 
be used iar ahaa ‘assents ’). 

woul 8€: the curtain 
rises upon the last act of the tragedy ; 
the desperate effort of Xerxes to ma 8 
things right with his brother, the bar- 
barities of Amestris in her revenge, the 
splendid crime of Masistes, and the doom 
that just anticipates his treasonable 
success. 6 8é, cp. c. 108. 13 supra. 

5. wolev alter ‘roiéer is rather thin. 

6. Aapelov: i.e. the son of Hystaspes. 
cea is not grieving but cp. 7. 82.) 

7. ory ore : more, perhaps, 
than he could say for all his brothers. 
Masistes could scarcely have returned 
the compliment with truth. 

9. S(Seopur Ovyardpa Thy env, ‘I offer 
you my daughter,’ in marriage ; she is, 
therefore, niece to Masistes. Such near 
marriages were not illegal even in Sparta 
(cp. 7. 289 supra), much less in poly- 
gamous Persia. 


VOL,I Pf. Il 


10. Exes: Ee, ‘have to wife’; cp. 7. 
61. 13. 


Soxéa, ‘seems good 

11. Gwro8wpdoas, ‘when he had re- 
covered from his astonishment’; cp. 8. 
65 supra. 

12. &xpnorov: a meiosis, 
inexpedient. 

14, add ré por kara vdov . . dota: cp. 
the story of Anaxandridas 5. 39, who 
waa allowed to retain his first wife. 
Masistes might be puzzled in Persia to 
know why marrying the king’s daughter 
should involve putting away his first 
wife (and mien’ have suspected Xerxes 
of too personal an interest in the matter); 
but even in the Harem there isa chief 
wife or sultana, and this fact is perhaps 
ae for granted in the story. 

6. yeas of the bridegroom (yhua- 
vee o bride; eg. 4. 117). 
wovedpos, ‘account it 
greatness,’ ‘am highly honoured’; the 
plural is observable, cp. 1. 119 peydda 
wronodperos. 


» 
° 


‘injurious,’ 


2H 


bt 


oO 
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Tovrwy ovdérepa. ot Se pndapyds Bid apriyyatos Todd, 
Sedpevos: GANA TH Te of Ouyatpl ayjp Aros avyceTat 
20 €ued ovddey foowy, éué re da yuvatnl TH uy cuvouéev. 5 
pev 8&7 rovovToc. dpelBerar, RépEns S¢ Oupwbels reyes rdée. 
“otTw tot, Macicra, wémpnxtar: ovte yap av rot Soiny 
Ouyarépa riy euny yhpat, ovte éxelvn mredva ypovoy ourot- 
xhoes, aos pdOns ta Sidopeva SéxecOar.” §& S¢ ws TadTa 
2s Hxouae, elas tTocovde eyapee EEw “Séowora, ov 8) Kov pe 
112 aradeoas ;” ev 3& rotTp Te Sid péoov ypovy, dv rH EépEns 
To adedpem Ssedéyero, % “Apunortpis petarreprpapévn Tovs 
Sopupdpovs rod Féptew Siadrupaiveras yy yuvaixa Tob 
Masiorew: rots te pators arotapotea xvol mpoéBare xal 


18 rovréwy z || ovdérepov B || rorovrov R(S 1)V 20 yoow z: écowv 
Schaefer, van H. || cvvocxety R(S)V, van H. 21 rovrowry apetBero B 
22 ovrw row: ottrw dy Tor 2 || Sofny ére R(S2)V, Holder, van H.: Sen a: 


Sunv CP Mare. 


vnv Bz, Holder, van H. 


18. pySapds Bs . . Seduevos, ‘do not 
press (insist on) thy request.’ 

22. whrpynxras: ita sane (obrw) actum 
est de te (Baehr); igitur hoc profecists 
(Schweighseuser); deine Sache steht jetzt 
eo (Stein, taking obra to refer to what 
0llows). 

24, de pdbys rd SiSdueva Sixeo Gar, 
‘that you may learn to accept what is 
offered to you.’ This must be almost 
a proverbial expression; cp. 8, 26, 137 
supra. 

25. dwas rordvde tycdpec Ee, ‘all he 
said before going out was. .’ 

ot Sf cot pe Grddeoas; ‘can it be 
thon hast undone me?’ The v.l xw 
gives a good sense: nondum sane me 
perdidists (Baehr); ‘thou hast not yet 
taken my life’ (Rawlinson), ie. there is 
still fight left in me; I am not at the 
end of my resources (of course with a 
period, not an suber oenev=) ; this well 
accords with the sequel. 

112. 1. év 88 robrw xrd.: the second 
pitiless scene in this act of the tragedy: 
non tamen intus | digna geri promes in 
scaenam, multaque tolles | ex oculis, quae 
mox narret facundia praesens (Hor. de 
A. p. 182 ff.). What a meeting between 


23 ynpat: yuvaixa B, Holder, van H. || ére wAcvva. Bc 
24 ws pr. 1. om. Mare. || #xovce tavra B 
26 axwXecas ; Stein: volgo punctum ponitur 
adeXho Marc. || dunrpes Ask. hic et alibi 


25 xw Schaefer, van H. 
112.1 &d8 2 
3 rod: rovs Krueger || tov: 


4 paciorew B || pacrovs 8 


the faithful wife and her fond husband ! 
What vows of vengeance by the stalwart 
sons, what tears and lamentation of the 
daughters, over the mother’s dying bed! 
What self-reproaches of the guilty one 
before her self-inflicted end! It is in 
a way oe that no Greek pisy wheat 
ever utilized the material lying to his 
hand in the pages of Hdt. 

3. SwaAvpalvera:: the simple verb 
AuvpalvecOar is common, cp. 8. 28 supra ; 
the prep., of course, strengthens it. The 

rfect part. enjra is ive. 

ee robs Te pafots : oped. 202. Ifthe 
&worapotea is taken to extend down as 
far as xel\ea, and the écrapotea as 
applying only to yAdocay, there is 
grammatically an asyndeton; probably 
the xal after wpo¢éBade connects that verb 
with droréure: and éxrapoioa ‘governs’ 
pwa, Gra, xelhea as well as yAdooas. 
But the sentence is unsightly from every 
point of view. It sounds barbarous, 
savage, unhellenic enough; but it curi- 
ously resembles the threat of Antinoos 
to Iros, Od. 18. 84ff. wéuyw o° Fre- 
pbvde, Barwy éy ynt uedralyy, | els “Exerop 
Bacw\ja, Bporar Snrhpora wdvrwr, Ss x” 
ard piva rdunor xal ofara ynréi xyarxq, | 
phded 7’ ébepicas wy xvoly wud SdoarGar. 
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piva nal @ra cal yeirtea nal yrmooay éxtapodoa és olxédy 5 
piv arroméwres Stadedupacpévny. 6 58 Maciarns obdé& xw 118 
dxnows tovrwy, édropevos Sé ti ot xaxov elvas, éomimres 
Spopp és ta oixla. iSaov Se SvepOappévny tiv yuvaixa, aitixa 
peta tadta cupBovrevedpevos toiot matcl éropevero és 
Bdéxtpa ovv te rotot éwuTod vioios nal §4 Kov rich xals 
Groot WS aTooTHcwY vouoy Tov Bdxrpiov xal wowujowv Ta 
péeyiota Kandy Baciéa: td wep dv Kal éyéveto, as epuol 


6 pty om. Mare. 
RG) || of R 
7 xaxdv Marc. || BaovAja. z 


118. 2. duneods . . darduevos: the 
former participle is clearly stronger 
than dxovcas, the latter is clearly not 
‘hoping.’ 

3. 8 v, ‘utterly ruined’ (but 
not necessarily ‘dead’); cp. 1. 384 
obrepos pty diépOapro, hy yap Sh xwods, 
38 rov yap 8 erepow dcepOapycvow rhy 
dxoly otx elval por doylfoua. But 
obviously the miserable woman could 
not long survive such treatment. 

atrixa ratra introduces the 
last scene (shifted to Baktria), where, 
after conspiring with his sons, Masistes 
raises the flag of revolt in his satrapy, 
and falls, his brave boys fighting 
round him, at the head of an army of 
devoted adherents, in battle against the 
all too loyal subjects of the feeble tyrant. 

5. the city of Balkh, capital 
of the Bdéxrpros voués, or Baktrian satrapy 
(3. 93), of which he was governor (8mapyos 
Ty Baxrplwy = Baxrpavdv t.c.). The 
city is mentioned 6. 9 (as a sort of 
ultima Thule of the Persian Empire 
from the Greek point of view; but cp. 
4. 204). On the Baktrians cp. 7. 64 
supra, where the Zdxa: are associated with 
them, as here. 

7. 7& wep Gv Kal tylvero, but did 
not, for Xerxes took measures to crush 
him. Hdt. implies that Masistes did 
not reach Baktra, or the Baktrian land, 
but was overtaken on the way thither, 
and came to an end. The mention of 
his army, however (xal 7» orparchy rhy 
éxelyov), seems hardly consistent with 
that view, which is also not in itself 

robable; Masistes and his sons would 

ave reached Baktria long before the 
army collected and sent against them by 
Xerxes. Hadt. is led into the inconsist- 
ency and error apparently by his own 


113. 1 xw om. Mare, 
5 Bdxrpav C || zov Mare. 


2 8 ri: & én 
6 vénov CR Marc. 


notion (és nol Soxdav) that, if Masistes 
had once su ed in raising a revolt 
in Baktria, he would have wrought the 
king no end of woe; in other words, the 
ease with which Masistes was suppressed 
convinced Hdt. that he had not actually 
raised a rebellion in Baktria, and as the 
Baktrians were devoted to Masistes, he 
cannot have reached Balkh, or he would 
have raised a rebellion. 

Probably Masistes, as satrap of Baktria, 
did raise the province, and fell fighting 
at the head of the eastern levies of the 
empire. The gruesome story just related 
was an attempt to explain the cause of 
the revolt in terms acceptable to Hellenic 
romance. There may have been a set of 
more political factors at work. There 
was a constant possibility in the Achai- 
menid Empire of a rupture between the 
eastern ad western halves, the Iranian 
highland, and the older centres and areas 
of secular civilization. The weakness of 
Xerxes, and the ignominious failure of 
the European expedition, were calculated 
to provoke disloyalty. Masistes, his 
brother, was but re-enacting the réle of 
Bardiya, the son of Kyros the Great ; 
Xerxes, or his servants, succeeded, as 
Kambyses, or again as Dareios had suc- 
ceeded, in reasserting the unity of the 
empire. Masistes, who like Xerxes him- 
self united both strains in the Achai- 
menid pedigree (cp, 7. 11 supra), was a 
very formidable Pretender, and a far 
better man evidently than his brother. 
Rawlinson (ad /.) seems to underestimate 
the possibilities of a Baktrian secession, 
or Home-rule movement, though he is 
eee in correcting the excesses of 

lakesley in the other direction. The 
loyalty of the Baktrians to Dareios and 
their general loyalty to the Achaimenid 
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Soxéew, ef wep &60n advaBas és rovs Baxtplovs xai rods 
Ldxase kal yap éorepyov piv nat qv trapyos trav Baxtpiey, 


10 GAARA yap 


Eéptns mvouevos rtaira 


éxeivoy awpiocovta, 


wep yas ém avrov orpatiny dv ty od@ Kxatéxreive avToy Te 
éxetvov kal Tous taidas avTod xal TH otpatiny Thy éxelvou. 
Kata pev tov épwra tov Répkew wal tov Maciorew Odvaroy 


TocavTa éyéveTo. 


Oi 88 é« Muxdarns opunOévres “EXAnves err’ ‘EXAno7TrovTou 


mpa@rov pev wept Aexrov Spyeov, bird dvéuwv atrocaypbévtes, 
évOetrev 5& dmixovto és “ABvdov nal ras yedpupas edpov sia- 
NeAupévas, Tas eddKxeov etpyoew Ere évrerapévas, Kal rTouréwy 


50K Haota elvexey és tov ‘EXAnoTovToy atriKovTo. 


A 4 
TOLOL pev 


vuv apd AevruxlSny TeXorovynoloct eSoke arrowdéaw és Thy 


o 
8 Soxees 2: Soxet van H. 
xreives B: xaréxreway % 


TOUTWY 5 évexa 2 


House (based upon the argumentum a 
silentio) might not prevent their prefer- 
ring a Masistes toa Xerxes. The failure of 
Masistes in the end may have been due to 
the fact that the flower of the Baktrians 
had been culled by Mardonios (cp. 8. 
118 supra), and their bones were now 
enriching the plain of Boiotia. The 
exact date of Masistes’ attempt is 
problematic ; but it falls, no doubt, into 
the Pentekontaéteris. 

114. 1. de MuxdAng: inc. 106 supra 
the Greeks have been conveyed from 
Mykale back to Samos, and have started 
from Samos for the Hellespont. More- 
over, it was only at Samos (accordin 
to that passage) that they had decided 
on their policy. 


pneévres 
(cp. 7. 37. 6, 7). 
2. A«réyv: the position of Lekton is 
more nearly indicated by Thucydides 
8. 101. 8. It is the SW. corner of the 
Troad, the extreme projection of Mount 
Ida (as is implied even in Homer, JZ. 14. 
283-4), now Cape Baba, or Sta. Maria— 
the most westerly point of the continent 
of Asia. 

Sppeov, though from another verb, 
is not very happy in en Cp. 
Spucov . . dppuwpevoe 7. 22. 3, 4. 
érroda , tntercepti (Valla) ; 
cp. 2. 115. Wesseling compares Livy 
87. 87 Eumenes rex, conatus primo 


, of physical motion 


9 ré pty B Marc. z, Holder, van H. 11 
12 wédas 2 || wirod z 
2 Sppeov ASV: wppeoy || trd dvénwy om. Marc, 
€ 6 Xevrvy idea 6 Marc. z 


114. 1 éxi Marc. 
4 rovréwy 2, Stein’: 


ab Hellesponto reducere classem in 
hiberna Elaeam, adversis deinde ventis 
quum aliquot diebus superare Lecton 
promontorium non potuisset, in terram 
ars . » in castra Romana (ad caput 

ici amnis) cum parva manu contendit. 
But Eumenes (in 190 8.0.) was going 
from the Hellespont to the Caious ; the 
Greeks in 479 B.c. from Samos to the 
Hellespont. Violent north, or west, 
winds would have held them : 
would wind from any quarter but ‘the 
south have hindered Eumenes! (Perha 
the west? fepdpou re xal vérov elvexa 
86 supra.) 
a woov : Hates st etc. As to 
the bridges, and the icy of going to 
the Hellespont, cp. c. 106 nee 

6. Soe, ‘Leotychidas and his Pelopon- 
nesian following decided . .’ cp. 
c. 69 supra; with @dote contr. édb«ee 
c. 106 supra. Stein (ad 2.) understands 
Thue. 1. 90 to represent Leotychidas 
and the Peloponnesians as going straight 
home from Samos; but the case is not 
quite clear. Thucydides does not, 
indeed, expressly record the removal 
to the Hellespont; but neither does 
he expressly say that it was Samos 
wherefrom the Peloponnesians returned ; 
he merely says, the Peloponnesians 
returned, the Athenians remained. On 
this point there is no contradiction 
between Hdt. and Thuc. 
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“EAAdSa, “AOnvaio: 8 nal Havbirmrg 1H otpatny@ avrod 
vrropeivavtas trepicba, Tis Xepoovycov. of pev 51 aréreop, 
"AOnvaia Sé ex ris "ABUdov SsaBavres és tiv Xepadvycov 
Snorov érodopeeov. és 58 THy Smordy tavrnv, ws eovTos 115 
ioyupotdrou reiyeos THY TavTy, cUVAABOY, ws eovcay Trapeivat 
tovs “EXAnvas és rov “EXAnjorovrov, ée te Tov ad\dr\-ov TOV 
mweptoxiowv, xai 8) wal é« Kapbdins modsos OioBafos dvip 
Ilépons, 55 ra éx trav yedupéwv Sra evOaidra Fv Kexopsxes. + 


elyov Se tavrnv éemiydpios Aiodées, cuvioav 8 Tlépcas te nar 


8 xeppovicov CP 


9 SuaBadrgcvres B, Holder || yeppdyncoy OP 
| 


115. 3 dAAéwv Stein: dAAwy || roy om. S, Ask. 4 &y xai: 8) B | 


oidBafos B 6 éxov z 


7. "A@nvalo 8 nal HavOlrmy, ‘the 
Athenians and their strategos, Xanth- 
ipo decided to remain and attempt 
the recovery of the Ohersonese. Hat. 
does not make olear, what Thuo. i.c. 
expressly records, that the new allies— 
ol dx’ "Iwvlas xal ‘EXAnowdbrrou tbpuayor, 
Hin ddeorynxéres dwd Baothéws—romained 
with the Athenians and assisted them. 
Xanthippos is here named for the first 
time since 8. 181 (but without his patro- 
nymic); not much credit is given him 
for the victory of Mykale. 

atrod: not quite strictly ‘on the 
spot,’ for they move across to Sestos ; 
it refers perhaps rather to ‘the Helles- 
pont’ than to ‘ Abydos.’ 

8. ew has four meanings or 
uses in Hdt. (a) ‘To remain behind,’ 
as here ; cp. 7d bwoudvow dy Iadpry 7. 
209. (5) ‘To await, sustain, an attack,’ 
a defensive attitude; cp. 4. 8 od« bro- 
Meréovor (as enemies, cp. 7. 101, 120, and 
c. 23 supra). (c) Simply ‘to await’ 
(as a friend), 3. 9 dwéuerve evOaira rdv 
Kapuficew orparéy (as friends). (d) 
Absolutely, ‘to abide,’ to survive; 4. 
149 ob yap Urdueway rd réxva. 

9. tiv Xepordvycov: the Cheraonese 
‘on the Hellespont’ last mentioned 7. 
58 (cp. 7. 83. 3, where it should have 
been noted that the name had occurred 
previously oc. 22. 8 without further 
specification, a fact pointing to the 
independence of the two passages). 
Thucydides speaks of it always, like Hd 
here, simply as ‘the Chersonese.’ Our 
oldest authority for the designation 4 
Opaxla Xeppbyncos appears to be Strabo 
92, etc. . §. 33 supra. 

10. Enordv: last mentioned in 7. 78 ; 
cp. 7. 88. 1t was an old possession of the 


Athenians; cp. 4.143, and 6. 34, ctc. 
Sestos was, or was to be made, dpodproy 
kal g@uAach ro§ wayrds ‘EAAnowévrov (cp. 
Thue. 8. 62. 3). 

115. 1. raéryny: there was only one 
Sestos; the demonstrative is purely 
stylistic, referring to the previous 
nomination. 

as idvros, ‘it being . .' as a 
matter of fact (cp. ws od wapedrros abrot 
8. 69 supra); the gender is determined 
by relxeos. 

2. ovvfidOov: sc. ol mweploiko: (cp. Tiav 
wepoxldwy), or, more probably, drdpes 
Tlépoar, out of drop Iédpons below, just 
as d\\éwy sc. roAlwy out of rédsos. But 
has a word or two dropped out before 
kal 8} wal? (Cp. oc. 101. 14, 102. 6 


supra.) 
4. (ns: cp. 7. 58 supra. 
OléBafos: on this name cp. 7. 68 

supra. 

5. évOatra fv xexopixds: is this ex- 

ion merely equivalent to év@aira 

éxexoulxes? If a0, why not éxeive instead 
of év@aGrat The substantive or auxiliary 
verb has at least affected the adverb ! 
But év6aira fy is a complete statement 
in itself, save that ra [éx] ry yepupéwr 
Sera demands a governing verb. More- 
over, ¢y@aira might=éy Kapaly if Fe x. 
simply =éxexouixe. In fine 4» xexopcncs 
is not a mere temporal pluperfect, used 
indifferently with the thematic form, or 
the aorist; it records an action, past 
indeed, but of still abiding effect. In 
this case perhaps even something more: 
‘he was in Sestos whither he had con- 
veyed the ropes.’ 

6. rabryv: sc. Tiy nore Tatra 
supra. ‘ Aiolians of the locality’ were 
in actual possession of the town, but 
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116 Trav Drwv cuppdyov cvyvos spusros. 
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érupdvueve 5é rovrou 


Tod vowod Elépkew trapyos ‘Apraixrns, avnp pev Iépons, 


Sevvos 5é 


kat atdcOaros, 45 Kal Bacidéa edavvorvta én’ 


"AOnvas eEnrdrnce, ta Tpwrecthew tod Tdhixdov yprpara 


116. 1 Tov vopov rovrou B 


Kallenberg, van H. || BaosAja z 


the garrison included Persians and a 
good crowd of allies ‘as well’ (&AAev, 
cp. 8. 55. 5). 

bmixdpror Alodées: i.e. Aiolians on 
the European side, in distinction to 
those of Aiolis proper (cp. 7. 95 supra). 
Ainos (7. 58) was an ‘ Aiolian’ town, like 
Sestos (also Alopekonnesos, Skymn. 705). 

116. 1. érupdvveve 88 robrov rob ui aad 
This voubs, a European, a Thrakian 
province, is not reckoned in the list of 
satrapies 3. 89-94 (which is ex hypothest 
valid for the year 520 B.c.), but it must 
have been constituted by Dareios about 
512 B.c. (cp. 4. 148 and 7. 105 supra), 
though it may have been temporarily 
lost during the Ionic Revolt (498-498 B.c.) 
and only recovered shortly before 
Marathon (cp. 6. 40, 41, 104). The 
verb looks as though it might carry a 
‘dyslogistic’ intention here (‘‘ richtiger 
éwerpéweve,”” Stein, as in 7. 78). e 
satrap was specifically Zéptew Orapyos, 
having been actually appointed by him ; 
he is described in 7. 35 as Znorol 
Srapxos, Sestos being no doubt the 
residence of the governor. This varia- 
tion is one of several observations in 
this case, which prove once more with 
how much insouciance Hdt. works from 
various sources in different contexts. 

2. ’Aprat might never have been 
mentioned before! In 7. 83 supra his 
fate has already been related—and this 

ge consequently discounted. In 7. 
8 he has figured as one of the dpxovres 
in the army-list, and his patronymic is 
there supplied (6 Xepdopuos). The first 
passage is probably a late insertion. 
he army-list is, of course, sui generis. 
The present may well be of 
the original draft of the Book, ie. of 
older composition than 7. 88. 

8. Savdg 88 xal drdcBartos: not what 
might have been expected of a Persian ! 
drdaOados 7. 35, 8. 109 supra. He was 
also something of a humourist, to judge 
by the sequel. 8 xal oddly enough 
reappears 7. 33. 

Baca Uatvoyra i’ ’Abfvas: not 
much reliance is to be placed on this 


3 Secvds tre BC: ‘an Secvds Se rel? 


chronological index, nor indeed upon the 

anecdote which it introduces; but the 
hrase clearly betrays the Attic or 
tticizing source of the story, making 

Athens the goal of the king’s march. 

4, Enwarnoe . . Ox : an in- 
verted ity, after and 
by deceiving the king he filched away the 
objects of value. It is not necessarily 
implied that otherwise Xerxes would 
have taken them himself: rather, (that) 
the king was the natural patron and 
protector of the shrine. ere is & 
comical contradiction between Blakesley 
and Rawlinson at this point : 


redication ; in 


B. ii. 402. R. iv.3 462. 
‘The contrast be- ‘** It harmonised with 
tween the reckleas pro- | the general designs of 


ceedings of Artayctes 
and the tenderness of 
Xerxes for religious 
institutions of exactly 


Greek rel 


the same character as | diagrace it every 
the Protesilacs-wor-| possible way (vide 
roa Sa 7. 48) is not | sepra 8. 88, 58 
to be overlooked.” etc.).” 


In fact both observations are somewhat 
beside the mark, and ascribe too conscious 
and politic an attitude to Xerxes in the 
question of Religion and Greek Religion. 
A good deal of the apparent evidence on 
the subject is afterthought and reflexion, 
which glorified the war by lending it a 
religious or quasi-religious halo; cp. 
 Tipererthes 700 ‘T Pro 
Tov >’ 
tesilaos led to Troy the men of Phylake, 
Pyrasos, Iton, Antron, Ptelion, leaving 
a wife and half-built house behind him 
in Phylake. First of all Achaians he 
leaped ashore, and was felled in the very 


_act by a Dardan, Jiiad (2. 695-702). 


At home in Phylake he was worshipped 
(as a hero): Ipwreotha, 7d redy 3° dvdpae 
"Axa:dy dv Durdag réuevos cupBddAXouat, 
Pindar, Jsth. 1.58. And in the Thrakian 
Chersonese his tomb (rddos) was to be 
seen, close to Elaits ; cp. Thuc. 8. 102 
3 7d lepdy roi IlpwreciAdov, Strabo 595 
7d IIpwrectAdecoy. Pausanias (1. 34. 
2) appears to class him with Trophonios 
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5 <ra> Stein®(@® || éAcodvros as || dpeAdpuevos: corr. Wesseling, 
Koen: airjoas 8, Holder || éAcotvr: aBz 6 xeppovycou CP Marc. 
7 &vz . 9 Baotdjos 2 || Bépfea x 10 dceBdAAcro B Marc. : 
5éBare coni. Stein®), prob. van H. || ofkdés éorw B ll yav rH 
ov 8, Holder, van H. || orparevdpevos PRz || <rys> Sixns coni. Stein), 
recep. van H. 12 tts cai B 14 éywv om. Mare. 15 
Hépfea x || Sotval <of rod>? Stein!: Sova: dvdpds olkov secl. van H. 
16 édpdovec van H. || BaccAjos 2 || orparevoacGa:? Stein?: adsc. van H. || 


Ipwrecvidewv secl. Stein® 


(cp. 8. 188 supra) and Amphiaraos (ibid.), 
as all three heroes who have been 
apotheosized beer is of the ve 
essence of Polytheism, cp. A. Lyall, 
Asiatic Studies, pp. 20 ff.). Stein (note 
ad 1.) asserts that he was (ohne Zweifel) 
a pre-Hellenic deity, in the Chersonese, 
identified, for some reason or other, with 
the Greek hero. Our own Wordsworth 
has made his ghost the subject of a 
ak estg hig conversation in one of 

is best-known poems (Lacdamia), the 
motifs of which he may have taken from 
Hyginus’ Fabulae 108, 104. Those fables, 
especially the second, point to an 
orgiastic, or mysterious cult, r to 
women, and perhaps at home in Thrace, 
which might in part at least explain the 
worst charges against Artayktes ; cp. 
infra. Iphiklos is the father of Protesilaos 
and Podarkes ([liad i.c.) and himself 
the son of Phylakos (ibid. 18. 698), the 
founder of Phylake. According to the 
myth in Od. 11. 281-297 he was the 
owner of beeves, that Neleus was bent 
on getting stolen, and the would-be 
cattle-lifter was caught and as a year 
in bonds by the might of Peeing 
These things may be in part an allegory ; 
op. note to c. 93. 3 supra. 

5. "EXasotwros: cp. 7. 22 supra. 


The shrine was evidently a wealthy one 
- daa objects of value, cp. 8. 


6. tort . . fv: a designed contrast, 
the ‘tomb’ and ‘temenos’ existing in 
Hdt.’s own day (as in Thucydides’, 8. 
102. 3), the objects of value having been 
carried off by Artayktes. Below, a ipé» 
and an dévrov are further implied. 

10. SePdAero= dinwdrnce just above ; 
the active is used generally in this sense ; 
ep. 8. 110 supra, 5. 50, 97. 

11. Sleys s does not imply 
actual judicial proceedings. 

12, rvs, as in 8. 109. 

15. dv8pés is of course emphatic ; 
Artayktes, Sewds xal drdcdados, had 
implicitly denied the divinity and the 
heroism of Protesilaos. Xerxes would 
not have granted him his request had 
he known that the tomb of a hero, the 


temple of a god, was in question. 

Gfvra is from the deponent 
vroroméouat, cp. 6. 70 

16. él yf 8a Bariéos orparet- 


familiar to all Hellenes. The Persian 
assumption of an immemorial sovranty 
over Asia is well illustrated supra 7. 11 
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éfedely TO Tetyos, edéovTd Te TaY oTpaTyyay SKws aTrayotev 
sapéas drricw, of 8 ov épacay amply h eEédwor TO 
"AOnvaiov Kxowov opeas petatrépynrar: ottw 8) eotepyov Ta 
118 wapeovra. of S& ey Te Teixyei és wav dn Kaxod arvypévoe 
joav, oUTw ate Tods Tovous Afovres Tov KALvewy dotTéovTo. 
éreite 5é ovdé tatra ére elyov, obtw 8) Ud vinta oixovTo 

17 voéwy: wovewy B || dracav R(S NV 17, 18 wépoar efvae Pz || 

ereire? van H. || <7e> add. Stein? 19 éXcovvros abe 20 
éXcotvra aBz 23 dvAdxrw (-~) 8, Holder, van H. || 5€: ve B 
117. 1 éweire? van H. 2 moAtopxéovct Schweighaeuser, Krueger 

|| éreyevero B || xat om. B, secl. van H. || yoyaAAov Acorr.B: yoxarov 
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Apr.BCz 3 re om. S 4 draydyo.ey Be 5 odéas libri, 
Stein’, Holder: oqeas Stein!, van H. 6 Kowdv oéas 2 118. 1 
5°’ ARz || és: dudt rév dpraixrea és Be || 78n: 57 B 2 &av z || 
ovrws ABR || efovres R: éyavres Marc, 3 éxovz || 5) om. B || 


otxovro B, Krueger, Stein*, Holder, van H.: ofyovrac 


low 6 Spég, daw warépuy riv éudy 
Sod\os xrh. Cp. 1. 4 rip yap ’Aalny xa 
Ta évocxéorra EOvea olxmetwra: of Tlépoat. 

17. ¢ votov, ‘in saying this he 
meant as follows,’ 

18. alet, ‘for the time being,’ ‘from 
time to time,’ cp. 2. 98, 168 roto 
alel dopupopoicr, c. 102 supra rotcr alet 


¢owlrrovct. 

20. Eowape xal évivero, adrés re xr, 
he cultivated and grazed it. Blakesley 
interprets to mean merely that Artayktes 
converted the demesne and temple into 
a paradise and seraglio. The cult of 
Protesilaos was perhaps especially an 
orgiastic one for women. Cp. p. 828 a 
supra. 

21. rére 86: cp. c. 114 supra. 

23. aixros 54 xos: like fate, like 
Nemesis. Baehr doubts d¢évxrws with- 
out sufficient reason: the adj. is found 
in Simonides, Pindar, AischyL, Soph., 
Plato, etc. Cp. App. Crit. 

417. 2. aca pat aia od. dbivé- 
mwepov éweylvero: the verb is passive ; 


the persons are the men in Sestos ; 
the autumn (Stein observes) began 
September 18 (early rising of Arkturos). 
P0wdwwpov : 4. 42; Thuc. 2. 31. 1. 
Hoxaddov: aegre ferebant, 3. 152. 
4, tév otparnyav. Xanthippos was 
not in sole command ; this was perhaps 
the first instance of the forces of the 
democracy being employed through the 
winter and on foreign service: ‘the 
ea ’ had perhaps a holy horror of 
hemistokles, who was certainly in 
Athens; cp. Thue. 1. 90. 8. 

5. i eg 4 Aor: if conditional, a» 
might be expected ; if merely temporal, 
the infinitive. perarép ‘recall.’ 

6. ofre 54 marks the apodosis. 

orépyav: differently, c. 113 supra. 

118. 1. & way xaxoO démrvypévar 
fioay: cp. 7. 118 és x. x. dxlxaro obrw 
wore . . éylyovro. But dwrvyuéra oor 
here is not perhaps a mere equivalent to 
dwixaro there, The phrase here is more 
extensive (ag. #9). Cp. c. 115 supra. 

2. révovs: purely concrete, and no 
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Te aoerépp, tors Se pet exelvov aGrr\p Tpor@p epovevaar. 
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as xaredauBdvovro GAbyov éovres inrép Abyos wrotapmv, arefo- 5 


4 6 ante OidBalos om. aP Mare. 
RSHV || rov Fv épnudraros R || trav om. z 
9 éxov 2: éxxov? Krueger 
yovra B, Holder, van H. || Opyxnv Opyxes R(S)V 

4 dpravvrnv C || torepov BC || xai om. z, van H.: 
5 dAtyo. S || wrorapot Sz || drAcLapevor 8 


arXevves om. Pt Marc. 


Gomperz 
Holder 


doubt of leather=iudyras (5. 25). Cp. 
Aristoph. Lys. 923, Zkk. 583 (cp. 7. 36). 

5. SrwrGe rot relxeos: on the side of 
the wall away from the Athenian lines, 
which did not surround the city. Téav 

, sc. Toy 'APnralwr. Could this 
turn occur in an Attic source ? 

6. of Xeprovngirar: the inhabitants 
of the Chersonese dd racdwr rdy roNlwp, 
cp. 4. 187, 6. 38, 89. (The names of 
upwards of forty places are recoverable, 
se Pauly-Wissowa iii. 2247 f. Of these 
about nine are found in Hdt., viz. ’Ayop4 
7. 58, Alyds worapol c. 119 injra, 
"Edasois c. 116 supra, etc., "EAAns rdgos 
7. 58, Kapdly o. 115 supra, oto., Acuxh 
éxrh 7. 25, Mddvros 7. 88, c. 120 infra, 
Ilaxrén 6. 36, Znorés c. 114 supra, eto.) 

9. edyov, ‘mounted guard on. .,’ a 
very strong fev. 

119. 1. Ophices’AlyOvor: these were 
old enemies of the Addcyxos Opiexes, the 
occupants of the Chersonese (cp. 6. 34), 
and the wall from Kardia to Paktye was 
built by Miltiades I. to keep them out 
(7b. 36). Steph. B. sub v. Alvos gives 
“Ayvv@os as another name; cp. 7. 58 
supra. Blakesley well describes them as 
the Perioikot of Ainos; cp. Strabo, 331 
Jr. 58, % yey yap Alvos xetra: xara rip 
apbrepow ‘'Ayurblda viv d¢ Kopmidixhy 
Aeyouérny, 1 8e riw Kixdowy épetis 
xpos Stow. The word Apsinthos, or 
Apeinthioi, belongs to the group of proper 
names in -nth- of which Korinthos, 
Zakynthos, Perinthos (in Thrace) are 


5 <rd> Stein®@§ || crude 
7 éonpyvavro R 8 
119. 1 éxdv- 
3 dAAw tpéry del. 
secl. 


only the best known examples ; cp. 
Oberhummer, Akarnanien (1887), p. 58. 
The termination appears on the Asianic 
sido in names formed. with -nd- (cp. 
Kretachmer, op. c. 298 ff.). Whatever 
be the positive significance of this 
observation, it confirms the opinion that 
the whole group of names belongs to a 
non-Greek, a blaine acer population. 

2. Bvcay dmx. e: 
this Thrakian deity is perhape the 
Thrakian Ares of 6.7. Their method of 
human sacrifice (rpdry ry cperépy) 
will have differed from the rite as 
practised by the Tauroi (4. 108), and 
perhaps resembled that of the Getai, in 
the cult of Salmoxis (4. 94). Cp. 
further 7. 114. The companions of 
Oiobazos were put to death in another 
fashion, and also not as a religious 
sacrifice. 

4. of & dudi rev “A, ‘ Artayktes 
and his followers,’ -. c. 114 supra. 

oO 


physical motion ; 
2 ibid. 


vorro é\lyoy 
Alyds worayéy, ‘were overtaken while 
they were a little way beyond Aigos- 


potamoi.’ The participle is not strictly 
necessary, and ts iteelf therefore 
as predicative. ey were not far 


beyond Aigospotamoi when they were 
overtaken.” Xenophon Hell. 2. 1. 21 
describes the place as ‘opposite Lam- 
peakos.’ Rawlinson will not allow that 
Aigospotamoi was more than an open 
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7 éAdpudycav S || ayayov B, Holder, van H. || és: éri Mare. 8 


avréwy 2 || Sedepevov secl. van H. 


2 , X€ppovnoiréwy C: yxeprovncwwréwy z: 
3 éoatpov (SV) Mare. z: éorepov R 
vedAwrot Bz, Holder, van H. || are a B, Stein! 

8 xpwrent\e0s AB 


Tépas Te B 


vo om. S 7 éXcovrre Bz 
jor de Pauw, Stein, van H.: ot 


roadstead even in 405 Bs. oe But the 
coinage a rs to prove the iene, ; 
cp. ead, Hist Num. p. 222; and pe 
haps the ‘plural form of the word m ght 
support the correction. Xen. ic, Di 

18. 105, Strabo 287, Plutarch. Lys. 2. 

7. OdppOnoay, ‘were captured’; c 
c. 114. 2 supra. (The aorist of t 8 
simple verb has a fuller sense than the 
imperfect of the verb in composition 
just above.) 

vres, ‘after binding, or 

chaining them together,’ one to another. 

of “EAqve perhaps covers ol 

"AOnvatos xal ol ovpupaxor whose resence 
has not been expressly recogni 

120. 1. brs Xeprovaciriay : 
the express notice of the source is per- 
haps a disclaimer of ol a for 
the story of the répas (ter 

2. tyxovs (¢): cp. ‘A "68 ete. The 
neuter form of this word (cp. L. & 8.) 
predominates in Attic: Hdt. uses it 
only as masculine. 4 : 

3. ve xal Howa:poy: for 
wddXNecOa: cp. 7. 140 supra; dowalpecs, 
cp. 8. 5 supra (an Tonic word). 

4. Sxes, ‘as’—comparative. Contr. 
the uses of Sxws above, c. 116 dxws drl- 
xotro, Cc. 117 Sxws dad-youer (é8éorro). 

veodderos appears to be an 


120. 1 rov rep malit van H. 
(xeprovntewy R#) || rapixou R || 
4 ot ixOues B || 
6 doBéero rd R: 


9 cweerGa B || 


egomenon. Everything turns on 
thee that kippers should dance when 


laid on the bila not in — oui 

ro or 

| soldiers’ lying found: the fire; cp. 3. 12. 
7. ool, ‘for thy benefit’ ; dat. eth. 

& & 'Edowtvn: it was indeed 
wonderfull that Protesilaos in Elaifs 
should reveal a sign in Sestos. He here 
appears as not a god himself, but a 
hero, dead and Lippsed but with 

wer, by help of the gods, to avenge 
his see ngs! (dévayuw wpds ear Exer, but 
cp. rp "hee just below). tlvec@or, a 
rlois clearly in order. The speech of 
Artayktes so far might read as a fresh 
evidence of his dexérns and dragGadin— 
“td though the verb rap:xevew is used 
by Hdt. himself (2. 86 ff.), apparently 
without the least comic reference, for 
mummification. It will hardly follow 
from this that the rdgos at 
Elaifis actually contained a mummy: 
Artayktes speaks metaphorically. 

9. dwowa: cp. 6. 79. 
Artayktes acts as judge and jury in 
his own case (cp. Slky» ratryy éxéOnxe 1. 
120, radryny rhy Snulyv érébnxay 1. 145). 
He offers a fine, 100 talents, instead of 
the objects of value robbed from the 
temple (what of them? had they been 
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10 értyOjvar aC: éraxOjvac Marc. (of . . xaradeivac? van H.) || 
pev yap Marc. || xpnudrwv secl. Stein®?: tov éAaBov xpnpdrwv ? Stein®) 
il dvri & om. R 12 drodécw tédavra abesse malit van H. || 
"AOnvaiows om. 8 13 trrooydpevos Mare.z: truryvdpevos S 14 
éXcovoroe B: EAXcotvrioce z || TpwrenirAdp 2 15 6 voos 2, van H. 
18 wdAeos z || rpds Dobree, Stein?, Holder, van H. || cavida z, Dobree, 
van H.: oavidc Reiske 19 tov: avrov an rotor? Kallenberg 
121. 3, 4 glossema notavi || éri Werfer, Stein®?, Holder, van H.: ére 
|| zAéov om. C || trovréwy z 


recovered and restored?), and 200 
talents to be paid (dwoSdécu) to the 
Athenians as ransom for son and self. 


handed over to the 'Edaotorm, or the 
Xepeornotra:, though Hdt. writes as 
though the Athenians present were the 


13. tov myov EldvOurmov: the executioners. 
offer must have been conveyed to 121, 1. ég riv“EAAGBa: the term here 
Xanthippos by the guard. Artayktes seems used with a very definite and 
apparently could speak Greek. The concrete geographical reference; cp. c. 


men of Elaifis, rp II. Tyuptorres, cp. 8. 
144, 11, demanded his execution (xera- 
Xeno Ohya pass., Cp. xaraxphoacbac mid. 
1. 82 ete.), and the general himeelf in- 
clined to the same view (vdéos &depe, cp. 
8. 100 ar ol 7) yrwun),. 

17. of : no variant is 
Meds er in 7. 38 supra. The absence 
of a cross reference is significant. It 
is remarkable that the exact scene of 
the crucifixion was in dispute ; but that 
doubt did not extend to the crucifixion 
itself. On the durh ob dc. Artayktes 
was crucified, 7. 88 adds {#»ra, which 
is plainly the sense of this passage. The 


fate of his son (cp. c. 4 supra) is com- 
sees merciful; but these executions 
ot exhibit the elwOvia wpaérys of 


the Demos. The victims were perhaps 


< a votee th ils, chiefly fro 
va: the spoils, chiefly from 

Myst where they had found @ncaupods 
rivas xpnudrwy c. 106 supra. 

xal 84 xal: cp. 8. 132. 10 supra. 

Ta Stra trav yebupioy rey Fae 
the great cables described in 7. 86 supra 
They must have been fetched from 
Kardia, where they had been deposited 
by Oiobazos c. 115 supra. Their fresh 
destination is not quite clear; the 
temples of Athens were in ruins, but the 
ae was map rebuilt, Thuc. 1. 89. 8. 

xara rd €ros retro: the year here 
indicated could only be either the Attic 
civil year, or the campaigning year, from 
spring to spring, such as Thucydides 
employs after its introduction by Hadt. 
in the history of this very war; cp. 7. 
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37, 8. 181 (cp. also the history of the 
Triennium, Bk. 6). This consideration 
makes it plain that Hdt. has here in 
view the campaigning year 479-78 3.c. 
But there are nevertheless two questions 
which remain: (a) the date of the return 
of the Fleet from the Hellespont to 
Athens ; (5) the date of the next expedi- 
tion, under Pausanias, to Kypros, Thuc. 
i; ie Is there not a reference thereto 
in this passage ? 

(a) Aesoediig to Rawlinson ériyepd- 
eavres in Thuc. 1. 89. 2 means not that 
they passed the winter before Sestos 
(Siaxeudter), but that they just reached 
winter before taking it; cp. éwirodo8- 
wba, érirepxdfew (inceptives), and ém- 
as dimin. in composition with adj. 
(éwlrexpos, etc.). It is possible that the 
Athenian fleet reached home before our 
New Year (though that cannot be Hdt.’s 
new fros); and the remark here would 
be in that case correct, though rather 
otiose. 

(2) The expedition under Pausanias 
certainly did not start before the s ring 
of 478 3.c., i.e. after Hdt.’s ‘Now Year 
The interpretation of értxeudoarres in 
Thue. Z.c. as involving the whole winter 
dated the return of the Athenians to the 
spring, and led to the start of Pausanias 
sone pushed on into the summer, 

ossibly even over the Athenian New 

ear. The revision of the meaning of 
ériyepdcavres allows an earlier and 
normal date for the expedition of 478 
B.c., and leaves of course this chrono- 
logical note of Hdt.’s, if it be indeed his, 
correct, but again otiose. 

I doubt the authenticity of this sen- 
tence. It has all the air of being inserted 
by some one with the history of the 
Pentekonta&teris before him. It could not, 
indeed, prove the work of Hdt. to be 
unfinished, or incomplete; but it lends 
perhaps some colour to that misconcep- 
tion. Remove it and the story of the 
war as told by Hdt. attains a finer 
climax, apart from the colophon, or 
conclading anecdote, in c. 122. The 


last item in the annals of the war, that 

t Biennium (or Tprernpls), is the 
Tedicaien of the cables which had bound 
Europe to Asia, and paved the way for 
the barbarous invader of Hellas. The 
sentence has all the air of a gloss, and 
it not merely spoils the splendid climax 
ég rd tpd, but separates unduly the 
closing anecdote from the peg upon 
which it depends, the name and fate of 
Artayktes. 

122. 2. ’ ms must have been 
father of Cherasmis ; and he might just 
perhaps have been the Artembares whose 
son (Oherasmis ?) Kyros had bullied 1. 
114, somewhere about 570 B.o., though 
the exigencies of that anecdote require 
Artembares to have been a ‘ Mede.’ 
Artayktes, the governor of Sestos, is 
not a young man in 479 8&.c. His father 
might have been a boy with Kyros nearly 
a century before (two generations will 
sometimes exceed acentury). The whole 
anecdote here is, however, full of in- 
consequence. The scene is placed just 
after the overthrow of As (xarehor 
*Acrudyny); bat the Kyros of this 
anecdote is plainly % bon pére, and the 
éxos ed elpnuévow ascribed to him ought 
plainly to be thought of as his legacy 
and testament to the ‘ Persians.’ 

dori 6... ‘is (was) 
the rea] author of a proposal . .’; cp. 5 
31 od és olxoy rdv Bactdéos étrynrhs ylvea 
aprypdrwv dyaday. The construction 
écrit (3) ef. of course gives no colour to 
the construction of the substantive verb 
with aorist participle. trodaBdéwres here 
‘took up and . .’ as we might say; cp. 
8. 146, and contr. 7. 101. 

3. Ktépy wpocfvexay. Blakesley too 
ingeniously interprets ‘attributed to 
Cyrus,’ and his remarks upon the bar- 
barism of Artembares are directed to 
the wrong address. The words obviously 
mean ‘reported to Kyros.’ 

Zebs: cp. 7. 40 supra. 


4. fyqpovlyy : sc. d0réuw, cp. 1. 95. 
xaready Aotrudyny (N.Z. not xare- 
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dévrc), As Astyages had been the re- 
resentative of the Median dpy% the 
ersians and Artembares regard them- 
selves now as masters of all Asia; ie 
7.8 supra. That position was not really 
attained until Lydia and Babylon at 
any rate had been conquered too. In 
Bk. 1 the conquest of Lydia, the over- 
throw of Kroisos, make Kyros master 
of all Asia (cp. 1. 180, also1. 71). This 
anecdote is from a different (and less 
philo-Lydian) source. 
: ; au adverbial imperative, 
‘come !’ Oe — ails : 
v.. xal raérny tpnx dav: 
cp. oe been mee l. 71. Hdt. 
himself nowhere (not even in 3. 97) 
describes Persis proper in any detail. 
As a general description of the land this 
hrase here is sufficiently accurate, and the 
ater Greek writers endorse it; cp. Plato, 
Laws 695, Arrian, Anabd. 5. 4. 5. For 
modern descriptions cp. Curzon, Persia 
2 vv. (1892); Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles 
in Persia (1902); Rawlinson, Ancient 
Monarchies iv. (1867) ; Duncker, Hist. of 
Antig. Bk. vii. c. i. (E.T. vol. v. Pp $ff., 
1881); Perrot and Chipiez, Artin Persia, 
E.T. (1892) pp. 2-8; Reclus, Universal 
Geogr. E.T. vol. ix. c. iv. ; Hncy. Brit. 
xviii. 561, etc. etc. Cp. note |. 18 tnyra. 


Gpev, ‘let us 
Bo oxérres 


just below, cp. 7. 164. 56, and Index for 
the strong few. 

7. Gorrvyelroves, adjectivally, and 
without stress on the first word in com- 
position ; op. 6. 99. 

8. whéoon, pluribus hominibus (Bachr); 
in mehr Stiicken (Stein). This idea for 
& wholesale and voluntary migration 
expresses, no doubt, (a) a current notion, 
cp. 8. 140, 62, etc., (6) a genuine vera 
causa at the back of many movements 
of populations and peoples, cp. 7. 20, 
etc. But the position here is slightly 
different. The Persians are supposed 
already to have dominion over all Asia; 
they can take tribute and gifts from all 
their subjects without evacuating their 
own land. Cp. note 1. 18 infra. 

11. Kpos 8% . . dxfdcve worlay rabra : 
Kyros is, of course, conceived as speakin 
ironically: ‘do as you propose aad 
become subjects instead of rulers.’ 
atroto. mrapalvee keAcboy is a resumptive 
parenthesis. ofrw 8 as part of his 
speech =7aira 6¢ roujoayras. 

13. otxérs Apfovrag GAN’ : 
the same antithesis (in a more restricted 
sense) 7. 162 supra. 

14. @utdav -- TA woAdua. The 
eee oradleay Physics and Politics’ 
sae ai a large space in the minds of 
Greek thinkers. Hdt.'s own work is 
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saturated with the assumption of a 
connexion between race and place, 
between climate and institutions. His 
interest in the varieties of humankind 
makes him the father of Anthropology, 
as his sense of the unity and continuity of 
human adventure and experience makes 
him the ‘father of history.’ Hence his 
descriptions of the land and river of 
Egypt as a prelude to his account of the 
penis: their manners and institutions ; 
and so too with Skythia and the 
Skythians, Libya and the Libyans, the 
ends of the earth, and the more familiar 
coasts of the Aigaian. Hdt. has in a 
remarkable degree the sense of the 
relativity of human institutions; it is a 
part of the sophistical illumination of 
the age, just begun. It had done some- 
thing to correct the exaggerated notion 
of the omnipotence of the Nomothetes. It 
attains formal expression in the work of his 
great contemporary Hippokrates of Kos, 
de aére ft et locis (Hippocr. opera, vol.i. 
ed. K vehlewein, 1895), and the philosophy 
of the reaction, with its practical concern 
for the ideal city-state, does not fail to 
realise that for the wéAts Kar’ evxjy a 
site, a climate, a race xar’ evx%» must 
also be posited. Thucydides (more 
ree than Hdt.) mediates the action 
of physics on politics through the 
economic conditions (as in his Archaio- 
logia): this profounder analysis was 
not lost in the sequel; Aristotle, for 
example, not only generalizes (or pre- 
serves the generalization) on the relation 
between rpod} and Alos (Politics 1. 8= 
1256 a), but traces in a fashion the merits 
of the Greek nation to its happy position 
between the barbarous extremes of cold 
and heat, of Europe and Asia (Pol. 4 (7). 
7=1827b). It stands to reason that 
the lesser differences between one Greek 
folk and another might be in part trace- 
able to differences in the ae ba 
phical environment; an 
matter of fact the popular philosophy of 
Greece early ascribed the superiority of 
the Attic race to the advantages of its 
climate, traced the genesis of political 
parties to features in the Atticlandscape— 
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the shore, the plain, the mountain— 
or ascribed the development of the 
democracy (somewhat superficially) to 
the growing importance of the sea, and 
sea-power, in the life of the city. Li 

(88. 17) pe a speech into the mout 

of Cn. Manlius (a.v.c. 565) on the 
Gallograeci, which might be taken as a 
commentary on this text ; but in general 
the Roman conqueror believed in race 
(fortes creantur fortibus), and under the 
cosmopolitan rule of Rome, whether 


imperial or pontifical, much of the sense 
of the relativity of human institutions 
d out of consciousness, to be 


rediscovered and reintroduced with the 
revival of Greek letters and the return 
to nature. The idea is now a common- 
place of every history of civilisation, 
or are dat of history ; but an initial 
place in the bibliography of the subject 
must always be reserved for Montes- 
quieu's Esprit des Lois, 1748 (Livres 
xiv.-xviii.), as also for Buckle’s Hist. 
of Civilization in England (1857), c. ii 
The regnum hominis, much as it has 
advanced in our own day, has not yet 
succeeded in completely emancipating 
Man from the physico-geographical con- 
ditions of polity ; climate, soil, structure, 
position, and even physical aspect, are 
permanent though modifiable factors in 
the life and character of the race. 

17. ovyyvévres . . dwoorrdvres, doce 
Oéyres : the piling of these participles is 
a little clumsy. With the first cp. 
ouyyvovs abs. 7. 13 supra (meléus edocts, 
Stein); or ouvyywdoxwy (ol) Aéyew 
dd\nOéa 4. 43 (Baehr). The drécracis 
here is merely a retirement from the 
Presence. The defeat (joca) is purely 
dialectical, and precedes or coincide 
with the ovyyvoua, 

18. dpyxav re Aovro Aurpiy oluéowres. 
As history, this statement is hardly 
correct ; the ‘Persian folk’ may have 
remained in Persis proper, but the 
nobles certainly came down into the 
richer and civilized portions of the 
empire to a considerable extent ; and the 
dynasty resided as a rule less in Pasar- 
gadai (Persia proper) than in Susa (Elam) 
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or Ekbatana (Media), or Babylon. As 
geography, the description of Persis 
proper is unduly severe ; though Fars 
might compare ill with Babylonia, or 
even Susiana (cp. E. Meyer, G. d. 
Alterth. iii. (1901) p. 18). As argument, 
the conclusion looks, at first sight, oddly 
infelicitous for the last word of a record, 
which has exhibited in unsparing colours 
the attempt of the Persians to extend 
their empire over Hellas, an punt 
ending in failure and flight, the prelude 
to further loss and forfeiture. But 
something else is in Hdt.’s mind. 
Mutato nomine fabula narratur. He is 
too delicate to dictate to the Greeks, or 
it may be to the Athenians; but the 
lesson is there for those who have ears to 
hear. It is at once the rationale of the 
Greek success, and a call to future expan- 
sion. The men dumwphy olxdorres, the 
nurslings of poverty (7. 102) and hard 
fare (9. 82)—theirs is the tpt de and 
theirs the empire, if they will: what the 
Persians had done in the days of Kyros, 
why should not the Greeks do in the 
days of Kimon, or of Perikles ? 

Sach a moral belongs to a period long 
before the Peloponnesian war, and fits 
in well with the many other evidences 
that the story of the Great Invasion of 
480-79 B.C. was com early in the 
period of Hdt.’s literary labours. This 
anecdote, which conveys, in dramatic 
form, the rationale and the moral of the 
war, no doubt in the first instance was 


designed as the conclusion of Bks. 7, 8, 
9, though it now serves as the hard] 
less appropriate colophon to the whole 
work. It is an anecdote which is 
hardly consistent with the representation 
of Kyros in Bk. 1, and especially of his 
end: it seems to belong to one of those 
other cycles of stories on the later years 
of Kyros which Hdt. rejected when he 
came to deal with the passing of Kyros 
as itself an integral portion of his work 
(cP. 1. 214 ad f,). 

t might even have been this finale to 
his work, a8 originally conceived and 
drafted, which led Hdt. back to the 
investigations, réy re Kipow doris dw» rhp 
Kpolcov dpxiv xaretXe, xal rods Iépcas 
Srep rpdry rayhoavro ris ’Aolns, which 
now bulk so large in Bk. 1. And thus, 
indeed, to use Rawlinson’s simile, ‘the 
tail of the snake is curved round into his 
mouth’ in the completed work of Hut., 
which forms a whole now, with a clear 
Beginning, Middle,and End. Historically 
and artistically the work is complete 
and concluded, though not, indeed, 
equally or evenly finished throughout : 
a phenomenon which the prior genesis of 
the latest portion, and the subsequent 
addition of the earlier, introductory, and 
discursive parts, go some way to explain. 
Blakesley, who, while recognizing the 
earlier composition of the last three 
Books, nevertheless holds the work to be 
incowplete, questions the authenticity 
of this chapter. 
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